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BOOK    V. 


Concerning  their  fourth  Assertion^  That  touch- 
ing several  public  Duties  of  Christian  Reli- 
gio?i,  there  is  amongst  us  much  Superstition 
retained  in  them ;  and  concerning  persons^ 
which  for  performance  of  those  Duties  are  en- 
dued  with  the  power  of  Ecclesiastical  Order ^ 
our  Laws  and  proceedings  according  there- 
unto, are  many  ivays  herein  also  corrupted. 


The  Matter  contained  in  this  Fifth  Book. 

1 .  True  Religion  is  the  root  of  all  true  virtues,  and 
the  stay  of  all  well-ordered  commonwealths, 

2.  The  most  extreme  opposite  to  true  Religion,  is  ef- 
fected Atheism, 

3.  Of  Superstition,  and  the  root  thereof  either  mis- 
guided zeal,  or  ignorant  fear  of  divine  glory. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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BOOK  4.  Of  the  redress  of  Superstition  in  God's  Church,  and 
^'  concerning  the  question  of  this  Book. 

5.  Four  general  propositions  demanding  that  which  may 
reasonably  he  granted,  concerning  matters  of  outward 

form  in  the  exercise  of  true  Religion.    And  fifthly, 
Of  a  rule  not  safe  nor  reasonable  in  these  cases. 

6.  The  first  proposition  touching  judgments,  what 
things  are  convenieiH  in  the  outward  public  ordering 
of  Church  affairs. 

7.  The  second  proposition. 

8.  The  third  proposition. 

9.  The  fourth  proposition. 

10.  The  rule  of  mens  private  spirits,  not  safe  in  these 
cases  to  be  followed. 

1 1 .  Places  for  the  public  service  of'  God. 

12.  The  solemnity  of  erecting  Churches  condemned, 
the  hallowing  and  dedicating  of  them  scorned  by  the 
adversary. 

13.  Of  the  names  whereby  we  distinguish  0U7'  Churches. 

14.  Of  the  fashion  of  our  Churches. 

15.  The  sumptuousness  of  Churches. 

16.  What  holiness  and  virtue  we  ascribe  to  the  Church, 
more  than  other  places. 

17.  Their  pretence  that  would  have  Churches  utterly 
razed. 

18.  Of  public  Teaching  or  Preaching,  and  the  first 
hind  thereof.  Catechizing. 

19.  Of  Preaching,  by  reading  publickly  the  Boohs  of 
holy  Scripture,  and  concerning  supposed  untruths  in 
those  translations  of  Scripture  which  we  allow  to  he 
read;  as  also  of  the  choice  which  ive  make  in  reading. 

20.  Of  Preaching  by  the  public  reading  of  other  pro- 
fitable instructions ;  and  concerning  Boohs  Apocry- 
phal. 

21.  Cff  Preaching  by  Sermons,  and  whether  Sermons 
he  the  only  ordinary  way  of  teaching,  whereby  men 
are  brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  God's  Truth. 

22.  What  they  attribute  to  Sennons  only,  and  ivhat 
we  to  reading  also. 


\ 
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23.  Of  Prayer.  book 

24.  Of  public  Prayer. 

25.  Ofthejbrm  of  Common  Prayer. 

26.  Of  them  which  like  not  to  have  any  set  form  of 
Common  Prayer. 

27.  Of  them,  who  allowing  a  set  form  of  Prayer,  yet 
allow  not  ours. 

28.  The  form  of  our  Liturgy  too  near  the  Papists ,  too 
far  different  from  that  of  other  reformed  Churches, 

as  they  pretend. 

29.  Attire  belonging  to  the  service  of  God. 

30.  Of  gesture  in  praying,  and  of  different  places 
chosen  to  that  purpose. 

3 1 .  Easiness  of  praying  after  our  form. 

32.  The  length  of  our  service. 

33.  Instead  of  such  Prayers  as  the  primitive  Churches 
have  used,  and  those  that  the  reformed  now  use,  we 
have  {they  say)  divers  short  cuts  or  shreddings,  ra- 
ther wishes  than  Prayers. 

34.  Lessons  intermingled  with  our  Prayers. 

35.  The  number  of  our  Prayers  for  earthly  things, 
and  our  oft  rehearsing  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

36.  The  people's  saying  after  the  Minister. 

37.  Our  manner  of  reading  the  Psalms,  otherwise 
than  the  rest  of  the  Scripture. 

38.  Of  music  with  Psalms. 

39.  Of  singing  or  saying  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of 
Common  Prayer,  wherein  the  people  and  the  Mi- 
nister answer  one  another  by  course. 

40.  O/"  Magnificat,  Benedictus,  and  Nunc  Dimittis. 

41.  Of  the  Litany. 

42.  0/*Athanasius'  Creed,  and  Gloria  Patri. 

43.  Of  our  want  of  particular  thanksgiving. 

44.  In  some  things  the  matter  of  our  Prayer,  as  they 
affirm,  is  unsound. 

45.  When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death, 
thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers. 

4  6 .  Touching  Prayer  for  deliverance  from  sudden  death , 
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BOOK  47.  Prai/erfor  those  things  which  we  for  onr  unworthl- 
^-  ness  dare  not  asJ(,   God,  for  the  worthiness  of'  his 

Son,  would  vouchsafe  to  grant. 

48.  Prayer  to  he  evermore  delivered  foom  all  adversity. 

49.  Prayer  that  all  men  may  find  mercy,  and  of  the 
will  of  God,  that  all  men  might  he  saved. 

50.  Of  the  name,  the  author,  and  the  force  of  Sacra- 
ments, ivhich  force  consisteth  in  this,  that  God  hath 
ordained  thern  as  means  to  make  us  partakers  of  hiin 
in  Christ,  and  of  life  through  Christ. 

51.  That  God  is  in  Christ  by  the  personal  Incarnation 
of  the  Son,  ivho  is  very  God. 

52.  The  misinterpretations  which  heresy  hath  made  of 
the  manner,  how  God  and  man  are  united  in  one 
Christ. 

53.  That  by  the  union  of  the  one  with  the  other  nature 
in  Christ,  there  groweth  neither  gain  nor  loss  of  es- 
sential properties  to  either. 

54.  What  Christ  hath  ohtained  according  to  the  flesh, 
by  the  union  of  h\s flesh  with  Deity. 

55.  Of  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  every  where, 
and  in  ivhat  sense  it  may  he  granted  he  is  every 
ivhere  present  according  to  the  flesh. 

56.  The  union  or  mutual  participation,  which  is  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  pre- 
sent world. 

57.  The  necessity  of  Sacraments  unto  the  participation 
of  Christ. 

58.  The  substance  of  Baptism,  the  Rites  or  Solemnities 
thereunto  belonging,  and  that  the  Substance  thereof 
being  hept,  other  things  in  Baptism  may  give  place 
to  necessity. 

59.  The  ground  in  Scripture,  whereupon  a  necessity  of 
outward  Baptism  hath  been  built. 

60.  What  kind  of  necessity  in  outward  Baptism  hath 
been  gathered  by  the  ivords  of  our  Saviour  Christ; 
and  what  the  true  necessity  thereof  indeed  is. 

61.  lilt  at  things  in  Baptism  have  been  dispensed  zvith 
hy  ihe  Fathers  respecting  necessity. 
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62.  Whether  Baptism  hy  women  he  true  Baptism,  good  book 
and  effectual  to  them  that  receive  it.  ^' 

63.  Of  interrogatories  in  Baptism,  touching  faith,  and 
the  purpose  of  a  Christian  life. 

64.  Interrogatories  proposed  unto  infants  in  Baptism, 
and  answered,  as  in  their  names,  by  Go(ifathers. 

65.  Of  the  Cross  in  Baptism. 

66.  Of  Confirmation  after  Baptism. 

67.  Of  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
6*8.   Of  faults  noted  in  the  form  of  administering  that 

holy  Sacrament. 
6q.  Of  Festival-days,  and  the  natural  causes  of  their 
convenient  institution. 

70.  The  manner  of  celebrating  Festival-days. 

71.  Exceptions  against  our  keeping  of  other  Festival- 
days  besides  the  Sabbath. 

72.  Of  days  appointed,  as  well  for  ordinary  as  for 
extraordinary  Fasts  in  the  Church  of  God. 

73.  The  Celebration  of  Matrimony. 

74.  The  Churching  of  Women, 

75.  J^he  Rites  of  Burial. 

76*.  Of  the  nature  of  that  ministry,  which  serveth  for 
performance  of  divine  duties  in  the  Church  of  God, 
and  how  happiness,  not  eternal  only,  but  also  tem- 
poral, doth  depend  upon  it. 

77'  Of  power  given  unto  men,  to  execute  that  heavenly 
office,  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Ordination  ; 
and  ivhether  conveniently  the  power  of  order  may  he 
sought  or  sued  for. 

78.  Of  degrees  wherehy  the  power  of  order  is  dis^ 
tinguished,  and  concerning  the  attire  of  Ministers. 

79-  ^f  Oblations,  Foundations,  Endowments,  Tithes, 
all  intended  for  perpetuity  of  Religion;  which  pur- 
pose being  chief y  fulfilled  by  the  Clergy  s  cer^tain 
and  suficient  7naintenance,  must  needs  by  alienation 
of  Church -livings  be  made  frustrate. 

80.  Of  Ordination  lawful  without  title,  and  ivithout 
any  popular  election  precedent,  but  in  no  case  with- 
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BOOK       out  regaled  of'  due  information  what  their  quality  is 
^'  that  enter  into  holy  orders. 

8 1 .  Of  the  learning  that  should  be  in  Ministers,  their 
residence,  and  the  number  of' their  livings. 


Tine  Reii-  Jp  EW  there  are  of  so  weak  capacity  but  public  evils 
footofaU^bey  easily  espy;  fewer  so  patient,  as  not  to  com- 
tiuevir-  plain  when  the  grievous  inconvenience*  thereof  work 
the^stay  of  scnsiblc  Smart.  Howbeit,  to  see  wherein  the  harm 
all  well  or-  whicli  they  feel  consisteth,  the  seeds  from  which  it 
mouweais.  Sprang,  and  the  method  of  curing  it,  belongeth  to  a 
skill,  the  study  whereof  is  so  full  of  toil  and  the  prac- 
tice so  beset  with  difficulties,  that  wary  and  respec- 
tive men  had  rather  seek  quietly  their  own,  and  wish 
that  the  world  may  go  well,  so  it  be  not  long  of 
them,  than  with  pain  and  hazard  make  themselves 
advisers  for  the  common  good.  We  which  thought 
it  at  the  very  first  a  sign  of  cold  affection  towards 
the  Church  of  God,  to  prefer  private  ease  before  the 
labour  of  appeasing  public  disturbance,  must  now  of 
necessity  refer  events  to  the  gracious  Providence  of 
Almighty  God,  and,  in  discharge  of  our  duty  to- 
wards him,  proceed  with  the  plain  and  unpartial  de- 
fence of  a  common  cause.  Wherein  our  endeavour 
is,  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them  with  whom  we 
contend,  as  to  yield  them  just  and  reasonable  causes 
of  those  things,  which,  for  want  of  due  considera- 
tion heretofore,  they  misconceived,  accusing  Laws  for 
men's  oversights,  imputing  evils  grown  through  per- 
sonal defects  unto  that  which  is  not  evil,  framing 
unto  some  sores  unwholesome  plaisters,  and  apply- 
ing other  some  where  no  sore  is.  To  make  there- 
fore our  beginning  that  which  to  both  parts  is  most 
acceptable,  we  agree,  that  pure  and  unstained   Reli- 
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gion  ought  to  be  the  highest  of  all  cares  appertain-  book 
ing  to  public  Regiment,  as  well  in  regard  of  that  ^' 
aid  and  protection  which  they  who  faithfully  serve  Ps.  cxHv.  2. 
God  confess  they  receive  at  his  merciful  hands,  as 
also  for  the  force  which  Religion  hath  to  qualify  all 
sorts  of  men,  and  to  make  them  in  pubhc  affairs  the 
more  serviceable  ^ ;  governors  the  apter  to  rule  with 
conscience ;  inferiors  for  cOnscience-sake  the  willinger 
to  obey.  It  is  no  peculiar  conceit,  but  a  matter  of 
sound  consequence,  that  all  duties  are  by  so  much 
the  better  performed,  by  how  much  the  men  are 
more  religious  from  whose  abilities  the  same  pro- 
ceed. For  if  ^the  course  of  politic  affairs  cannot  in 
any  good  sort  go  forward  without  fit  instruments, 
and  that  which  fitteth  them  be  their  virtues,  let  Po- 
lity acknovv^ledge  itself  indebted  to  Religion ;  god- 
liness being  the  ^chiefest  top  and  well-spring  of  all 
true  virtues,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good  things.  So 
natural  is  the  union  of  Religion  with  Justice,  that 
we  may  boldly  deem  there  is  neither,  where  both  are 
not.  For  how  should  they  be  unfeignedly  just,  whom 
Religion  doth  not  cause  to  be  such  ;  or  they  reli- 
gious, which  are  not  found  such  by  the  proof  of 
their  just  actions  ?  If  they  which  employ  their  la- 
bour and  travail  about  the  public  administration  of 
Justice,  follow  it  only  as  a  trade,  with  unquenchable 
and  unconscionable  thirst  of  gain,  being  not  in  heart 
persuaded  that  ^  Justice  is  God's  own  work,  and 
themselves  his  agents  in  this  business,  the  sentence 

^  C.  Th.  lib,  xvi.  tit.  2.  Gaudere  et  gloiiari  ex  fide  semper  volii- 
mus^  scientes  magis  religionibus  qiiam  officiis  et  labore  corporis  vel 
sudore  nostram  rempublicam  contineri. 

^  Bern  o  ovBsv  tv  roTq  7ro7\iriy.o7q  avvccrov  Tr^oi^sii  avsv  rov  'rroTov  Tiva,  eJ- 
ioci,  T^iyu  o£  olov  c'lrovoouov .  To  oe  cirovoocTov  eivoci  Ian  to  tco;  (xp£Ta,g  £%£*»'. 
Arist.  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

^  -A^p^jj  a  a^K7T»3  TFUvruy  ruv  qvtuv  ©toc^,  oc^eruv  ^  ivai^nu.  Phiio. 
de  Dec.  PrjEcept.  ed.  Par.  p.  513. 

2  Chron.  XIX.  6,  / .     Ayoc7ry]rov   y.\y  ycif  kou  Iv)  ^ovu,  ndXT^iov  oi  xat 

fistoTE^oj'  £0v£t  Koc]  'TTo'Kzaiv.  Arlst.  Etbic.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Eccles.  xvii.  14. 
Wisd.  vi.  3. 
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BOOK  of  Right  God's  own  verdict,  and  themselves  his  priests 
^'  to  dehver  it;  formalities  of  Justice  do  but  serve  to 
smother  Right,  and  that  which  was  necessarily  or- 
dained for  the  common  good  is  through  shameful 
abuse  made  the  cause  of  common  misery.  The  same 
piety,  which  maketh  them  that  are  in  authority  de- 
sirous to  please  and  resemble  God  by  Justice,  inflam- 
eth,  every  way,  men  of  action  with  zeal  to  do  good 
(as  far  as  their  place  will  permit)  unto  all :  for  that, 
they  know,  is  most  noble  and  divine.  Whereby  if 
no  natural  or  casual  inability  cross  their  desires,  they 
always  delighting  to  inure  themselves  with  actions 
more  beneficial  to  others,  cannot  but  gather  great  ex- 
perience, and  through  experience  the  more  wisdom ; 
because  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers 
of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  is  the 
nurse  of  vulgar  folly,  no  less  than  Solomon  s  atten- 
tion thereunto,  was  of  natural  furtherances  the  most 
effectual  to  make  him  eminent  above  others.  For 
he  gave  good  heed,  and  pierced  every  thing  to  the 
very  ground,  and  by  that  means  became  the  author 
of  many  parables.  Concerning  Fortitude,  sith  evils 
great  and  unexpected  (the  true  touchstone  of  con- 
stant minds)  do  cause  oftentimes  even  them  to  think 
of  divine  power  with  fearfullest  suspicions,  which 
have  been  otherwise  the  most  secure  despisers  there- 
of; how  should  we  look  for  any  constant  resolution 
of  mind  in  such  cases,  saving  only  where  unfeigned 
affection  to  God-ward  hath  bred  the  most  assured 
confidence  to  be  assisted  by  his  hand  ?  For  proof 
whereof,  let  but  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Jews  be  indif- 
ferently weighed,  from  whose  magnanimity,  in  causes 
of  most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and  unwonted 
resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all  circumstances, 
no  people  under  the  roof  of  Heaven  did  ever  hi- 
therto match.  And  that  which  did  always  animate 
them  was  their  mere  Religion.  Without  which,  if 
so  be   it   were  possible,  that  all   other  ornaments  of 
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mind  might  be  had  in  their  full  perfection,  never-  book 
theless  the  mind  that  should  possess  them,  divorced  ^- 
from  piety,  could  be  but  a  spectacle  of  commisera- 
tion;  even-  as  that  body  is,  which,  adorned  with 
sundry  other  admirable  beauties,  wanted  eye-sight, 
the  chiefest  grace  that  Nature  hath  in  that  kind  to 
bestow.  They,  winch  commend  so  much  the  feli- 
city of  that  innocent  world,  wherein  it  is  said  that 
men  df  their  own  accord  did  embrace  fidelity  and 
honesty,  not  for  fear  of  the  magistrate,  or  because 
revenge  was  before  their  eyes,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  do  otherwise,  but  that  which  held  the  people 
in  awe  was  the  shame  of  ill-doing,  the  love  of  equity, 
and  right  itself,  a  bar  against  all  oppressions  which 
greatness  of  power  causeth  ;  they  which  describe  unto 
us  any  such  estate  of  happiness  amongst  men,  though 
they  speak  not  of  Religion,  do  notwithstanding  de- 
clare that  which  is  in  truth  her  only  working.  For 
if  Religion  did  possess  sincerely  and  sufficiently  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  there  would  need  no  other  re- 
straint from  evil.  This  doth  not  only  give  life  and 
perfection  to  all  endeavours  wherewith  it  concurreth ; 
but  what  event  soever  ensues,  it  breedeth,  if  not  joy 
and  gladness  always,  yet  always  patience,  satisfac-Psai.  i.  3. 
tion,  and  reasonable  contentment  of  mind.  Where- 
upon it  hath  been  set  down  as  an  axiom  of  good  ex- 
perience, that  all  things  religiously  taken  in  hand 
are  prosperously  ended ;  because,  whether  men  in  the 
end  have  that  which  Religion  did  allow  them  to  de- 
sire, or  that  which  it  teacheth  them  contentedly  to 
suffer,  they  are  in  neither  event  unfortunate^.  But 
lest  any  man  should  here  conceive,  that  it  greatly 
skilleth  not  of  what  sort  our  Religion  be,  inasmuch 
as  Heathens,  Turks,  and  Infidels,  impute  to  Reli- 
gion a  great  part  of  the  same  effects  which  ourselves 


^    Tot    yocp  ui;  aX>jo<i5$  ayoc^ov  aott  eix^povoc  Tca.aocq  olof/ic^a.  Ta?  rv^aci  sv- 
Ethic,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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BOOK  ascribe  hereunto,  they  having  ours  in  the  same  de- 
^'  testation  that  we  theirs  ;  it  shall  be  requisite  to  ob- 
serve well^  how  far  forth  there  may  be  agreement  in 
the  effects  of  different  Religions.  First,  by  the  bitter 
strife  which  riseth  oftentimes  from  small  differences 
in  this  behalf,  and  is  by  so  much  always  greater  as 
the  matter  is  of  more  importance  ;  we  see  a  general 
agreement  in  the  secret  opinion  of  men,  that  every 
man  ought  to  embrace  the  Religion  which  is  true, 
and  to  shun,  as  hurtful,  whatsoever  dissenteth  from 
it,  but  that  most,  which  doth  farthest  dissent.  The 
generality  of  which  persuasion  argueth,  that  God  hath 
imprinted  it  by  Nature,  to  the  end  it  might  be  a  spur 
to  our  industry  in  searching  and  maintaining  that  Re- 
ligion, from  which  as  to  swerve  in  the  least  points  is 
error,  so  the  capital  enemies  thereof  God  hateth  as 
his  deadly  foes,  aliens,  and,  without  repentance,  chil- 
dren of  endless  perdition.  Such,  therefore,  touching 
man's  immortal  state  after  this  life,  are  not  likely  to 
reap  benefit  by  their  Religion,  but  to  look  for  the 
clean  contrary,  in  regard  to  so  important  contrariety 
between  it  and  the  true  Religion.  Nevertheless,  in 
as  much  as  the  errors  of  the  most  seduced  this  way 
have  been  mixed  with  somiC  truths,  we  are  not  to 
marvel,  that  although  the  one  did  turn  to  their  end- 
less woe  and  confusion,  yet  the  other  had  many  not- 
able effects,  as  touching  the  affairs  of  this  present  life. 
Cses.  tie  There  were  in  these  quarters  of  the  world,  sixteen 
Bell.  Gall,  hundred  years  ago,  certain  speculative  men  whose  au- 
13.  thority  disposed  the  whole  Religion  of  those  times. 

By  their  means  it  became  a  received  opinion  that  the 
souls  of  men  departing  this  life  do  flit  out  of  one  body 
into  some  other.  Which  opinion,  though  false,  yet 
entwined  with  a  true,  that  the  souls  of  men  do  never 
perish,  abated  the  fear  of  death  in  them  which  were 
so  resolved,  and  gave  them  courage  unto  all  adven- 
tures. The  Romans  had  a  vain  superstitious  custom, 
in  most  of  their  enterprises,  to  conjecture  beforehand 
of  the  event  by  certain  tokens  which  they  noted   in 
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birds,  or  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  by  other  the  like  book 
frivolous  divinations.  From  vs^hence  notwithstand-  ^- 
ing  as  oft  as  they  could  receive  any  sign  which  they 
took  to  be  favourable,  it  gave  them  such  hope,  as  if 
their  gods  had  made  them  more  than  half  a  promise 
of  prosperous  Success.  Which  many  times  w^as  the 
greatest  cause  that  they  did  prevail,  especially  being 
men,  of  their  own  natural  inclination,  hopeful  and 
strongly  conceited,  whatsoever  they  took  in^  hand. 
But  could  their  fond  superstition  have  furthered  so 
great  attempts  without  the  mixture  of  a  true  persua- 
sion concerning  the  unresistible  force  of  divine  power? 
Upon  the  wilful  violation  of  oaths,  execrable  blas- 
phemy, and  like  contempts,  offered  by  deriders  of  Re- 
ligion, even  unto  false  gods,  fearful  tokens  of  divine 
revenge  have  been  known  to  follow.  Which  occur- 
rents  the  devouter  sort  did  take  for  manifest  argu- 
ments, that  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  were  of 
power  to  reward  such  as  sought  unto  them,  and  would 
plague  those  that  feared  them  not.  In  this  they  erred. 
For  (as  the  Wise  Man  rightly  noteth  concerning  such)  wisd.  xir. 
it  was  not  the  power  of  them  by  whom  they  sware,'  ' 
but  the  vengeance  of  them  that  sinned,  which  pu- 
nished the  offences  of  the  ungodly.  It  was  their  hurt 
untruly  to  attribute  so  great  power  unto  false  gods. 
Yet  the  right  conceit  which  they  had,  that  to  per- 
jury vengeance  is  due,  w^as  not  without  good  effect 
as  touching  the  course  of  their  lives,  who  feared  the 
wilful  violation  of  oaths  in  that  respect.  And  where- 
as we  read  so  many  of  them  so  much  commended, 
some  for  their  mild  and  merciful  disposition,  some 
for  their  virtuous  severity,  some  for  integrity  of  life, 
all  these  were  the  fruits  of  true  and  infallible  prin- 
ciples delivered  unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
axioms  of  our  Religion,  which  being  imprinted  by 
the  God  of  Nature  in  their  hearts  also,  and  taking 
better  root  in  some  than  in  most  others,  grew,  though 
not  from,  yet  with  and  amidst  the  heaps  of  mani- 
fold repugnant  errors ;  which  errors  of  corrupt  Reli- 
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BOOK  gion  had  also  their  suitable  effects  in  the  lives  of  the 
^'       self- same  parties.    Without  all  controversy,  the  purer 
and  perfecter  our  Religion  is,  the  worthier  effects  it 
hath   in  them  who  stedfastly  and  sincerely  embrace 
it,  in  others  not.     They  that  love  the  Religion  which 
they  profess,  may  have  failed  in  choice,  but  yet  they 
are  sure  to  reap  what  benefit  the  same  is  able  to  af- 
ford ;    whereas  the  best   and   soundest   professed    by 
them  that  bear  it  not  the  like  affection  yieldeth  them, 
retaining  it  in  that  sort,  no  benefit.     David  was  a  man 
.    after  God's  own  heart,  so  termed  because  his  affec- 
tion was   hearty  towards   God.      Beholding  the   like 
disposition  in  them  which  lived  under  him,  it  was  his 
ichr.xxix.  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  O  keep  this  Jor  ever  in  the 
^'^'  ^^'      purpose  and  thoughts  of  the  heart  oj'  this  people.  But 
when,  after  that  David  had  ended  his  days  in  peace, 
they  who  succeeded  him  in  place,  for  the  most  part 
followed  him  not  in  quality ;  when  those  kings  (some 
few  excepted)  to  better  their  worldly  estate  (as  they 
thought)    left   their  own   and    their    people's   ghostly 
condition  uncared  for,  by  woful  experience  they  both 
did  learn,  that  to  forsake  the  true  God  of  heaven,  is 
to  fall  into  all  such  evils  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  men  either  destitute  of  grace  divine  may  commit, 
or  unprotected  from  above,  endure.     Seeing  therefore 
it  doth  thus  appear  that  the  safety  of  all  estates  de- 
pendeth   upon    Religion ;    that    Religion    unfeignedly 
loved  perfecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  vir- 
tuous services  in  the  commonwealth  ;  that  men's  de- 
sire in  general  is  to  hold  no  Religion  but  the  true ; 
and  that  whatsoever  good  effects  do  grow  out  of  their 
Religion,  who   embrace   instead  of  the  true   a   false, 
the  roots  thereof  are   certain   sparks  of  the  light  of 
truth    intermingled   with   the  darkness   of  error,   be- 
cause no  Religion  can  wholly  and  only  consist  of  un- 
truths ;  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  all  true  virtues 
are  to  honour  true  Religion  as  their  parent,  and  all 
well  ordered  commonweals  to  love  her  as  their  chief- 
est  stay. 
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2.  They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unapprehend-  book 
ed  are  but  few  in  number,  and  for  grossness  of  wit       ^• 


such,  that  they  hardly  and  scarcely  seem  to  hold  the  The  most 
place  of  human  being.  These  we  should  judge  to  be  ^pjj'^^j'^^  ^^ 
of  all  others  most  miserable,  but  that  a  wretcheder  true  Reii- 
sort  there  are  on  whom,  whereas  Nature  has  bestowed  fecteiAtUe- 
riper  capacity,  their  evil  disposition  seriously  goethism. 
about  therewith  to  apprehend  God  as  being  not  God. 
Whereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  of  these  two  sorts  of 
men,  both  godless,  the  one  having  utterly  no  know- 
ledge of  God,  the  other  study  how  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  known.  The 
^fountain  and  well-spring  of  which  impiety,  is  a  re- 
solved purpose  of  mind  to  reap  in  this  world  what 
sensual  profit  or  pleasure  soever  the  world  yieldeth, 
and  not  to  be  barred  from  any  whatsoever  means 
available  thereunto.  And  that  this  is  the  very  ra- 
dical cause  of  their  Atheism  no  man  (I  think)  will 
doubt,  which  considereth  what  pains  they  take  to  de- 
stroy their  principal  spurs  and  motives  unto  all  vir- 
tue, the  Creation  of  the  World,  the  Providence  of 
God,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the  Joys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  endless  Pains  of  the 
Wicked,  yea,  above  all  things,  the  Authority  of  the 
Scripture,  because  on  these  points  it  evermore  beat- 
eth,  and  the  Soul's  Immortality,  which  granted,  draw- 
eth  easily  after  it  the  rest  as  a  voluntary  train.  Is 
it  not  wonderful,  that  base  desires  should  so  extin- 
guish in  men  the  sense  of  their  own  excellency,  as  to 
make  them  willing  that  their  souls  should  be  like  to 
the  souls  of  beasts,  mortal  and  corruptible  with  their 
bodies?  Till  some  admirable  or  unusual  accident  hap- 
pen (as  it  hath  in  some)  to  work  the  beginning  of  a 
better  alteration  in  their  minds,  disputation  about 
the   knowledge  of  God  with    such    kind  of  persons 

^  VVisd.  ii.  21.  Such  things  they  imagine  and  go  astray,  because 
then*  own  wickedness  hath  blinded  them.  "Ect-t*  ya.^  >j  ^axia  (pQufTtKii 
u^X^"^'  Aiist.  Eth.  lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 
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BOOK  commonly  prevaileth  little.  For  how  should  the 
^'  brightness  of  wisdom  shine,  where  the  windows  of 
the  soul  are  of  very  set  purpose  closed  ^  ?  True  Reli- 
gion hath  many  things  in  it,  the  only  mention  where- 
of galleth  and  troubleth  their  minds.  Being  therefore 
loth  that  enquiry  into  such  matters  should  breed  a 
persuasion  in  the  end  contrary  unto  that  they  em- 
brace, it  is  their  endeavour  to  banish,  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth,  quite  and  clean  from  thjieir  cogitation 
whatsoever  may  sound  that  way.  But  it  cometh  many 
times  to  pass  (which  is  their  torment)  that  the  thing 
they  shun  doth  follow  them,  truth,  as  it  were,  even 
obtruding  itself  into  their  knowledge,  and  not  per- 
mitting them  to  be  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be. 
Whereupon,  in  as  much  as  the  nature  of  man  is  un- 
willing to  continue  doing  that  wherein  it  shall  always 
condemn  itself,  they  continuing  still  obstinate  to  fol- 
low the  course  which  they  have  begun,  are  driven  to 
devise  all  the  shifts  that  wit  can  invent  for  the  smo- 
thering of  this  light,  all  that  may,  but  with  any  the 
least  shew  of  possibility,  stay  their  minds  from  think- 
ing that  true,  which  they  heartily  wish  were  false,  but 
cannot  think  it  so  without  some  scruple  and  fear  of 
the  contrary '\  Now  because  that  judicious  learning, 
for  which  we  commend  most  worthily  the  ancient 
sages  of  the  world,  doth  not  in  this  case  serve  the 
turn,  these  trenchermates  (for  such  the  most  of  them 
be)  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more  pleasant ;  a  new 
method  they  have  of  turning  things  that  are  serious 
into  mockery,  an  art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  scorn, 
a  learning  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  forewarn- 
ed that  the  miserable  time  whereinto  we  are  fallen 
2  Pet.  iii.  3.  should  abound.  This  they  study,  this  they  practise, 
jude,  ver.  ^j^jg  they  gracc  with  a  wanton  superfluity  of  wit,  too 

^  Susan,  ver.  9.  They  turned  away  their  mind,  and  cast  down 
their  eyes  that  they  might  not  see  heaven^,  nor  remember  just  judg- 
ments. 

^  Haec  est  summa  delicti,  nolle  agnoscere  (jueni  ignorare  non 
pobsis,   Cypr,  de  Idol.  Vanit.  Tract.  III.  p.  15.  ed.  Oxon. 
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much  insulting  over  the  patience  of  more  virtuously  book 
disposed  minds.  For  towards  these  so  forlorn  creatures  ^- 
we  are  (it  must  be  confessed)  too  patient.  In  zeal  to 
the  glory  of  God,  Babylon  hath  exceeded  Sion.  WeDan.iii.2y. 
want  that  decree  of  Nebuchodonosor ;  the  fury  of  this 
wicked  brood  hath  the  reins  too  much  at  liberty ; 
their  tongues  walk  at  large ;  the  spit-venom  of  their 
poisoned  hearts  breaketh  out  to  the  annoyance  of 
others ;  what  ^leir  untamed  lust  suggesteth,  the  same 
their  licentious  mouths  do  every  where  set  abroach. 
With  our  contentions  their  irreligious  humour  is  also 
much  strengthened.  Nothing  pleaseth  them  better 
than  these  manifold  oppositions  upon  the  matter  of 
Religion,  as  well  for  that  they  have  hereby  the  more 
opportunity  to  learn  on  one  side  how  another  may  be 
oppugned,  and  so  to  weaken  the  credit  of  all  unto 
themselves  ;  as  also  because  by  this  hot  pursuit  of 
lower  controversies  among  men  professing  Religion, 
and  agreeing  in  the  principal  foundations  thereof,  they 
conceive  hope  that  about  the  higher  principles  them- 
selves time  will  cause  altercation  to  grow.  For  which 
purpose,  when  they  see  occasion,  they  stick  not  some- 
time, in  other  men's  persons,  yea,  sometime  without 
any  vizard  at  all,  directly  to  try  what  the  most  reli- 
gious are  able  to  say  in  defence  of  the  highest  points 
whereupon  all  Religion  dependeth.  Now  for  the  most 
part  it  so  falleth  out,  touching  things  which  gene- 
rally are  received,  that  although  in  themselves  they 
be  most  certain,  yet  because  men  presume  them 
granted  of  all,  we  are  hardliest  able  to  bring  such 
proof  of  their  certainty  as  may  satisfy  gainsay ers, 
when  suddenly  and  besides  expectation  they  require 
the  same  at  our  hands.  Which  impreparation  and 
unreadiness  when  they  find  in  us,  they  turn  it  to 
soothing  up  of  themselves  in  that  cursed  fancy,  where- 
by they  would  fain  believe  that  the  hearty  devotion 
of  such  as  indeed  fear  God,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
kind  of  harmless  error,  bred  and  confirmed  in  them 
by  the  sleights  of  wiser  men.     For  a  politic  use  of 
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BOOK  Religion  they  see  there  is,  and  by  it  they  would  also 
^'       jgather  that  Religion  itself  is  a  mere  politic  device, 
forged   purposely   to   serve   for  that  use.     Men  fear- 
ing  God   are  thereby  a  great  deal  more  effectually, 
than  by  positive   Laws,  restrained  from  doing  evil ; 
in  as  much  as  tho^e  Laws  have  no  farther  power  than 
over  our  outward  actions  only,  whereas  unto  men's 
^inward  cogitations,  unto  the  privy  intents  and  mo- 
tions of  their  hearts.  Religion   serveth»Tor  a  bridle. 
What  more  savage,  wild,  and  cruel  than  man,  if  he 
see  himself  able  either  by  fraud  to  over-reach,  or  by 
power  to  over-bear  the  Laws  whereunto  he  should 
be  subject?  Wherefore  in  so  great  boldness  to  offend, 
it  behoveth  that  the  world  should   be  held  in  awe, 
not   by  a  vain   surmise,   but   a  true  apprehension  of 
somewhat,  which  no  man  may  think  himself  able  to 
withstand.     This  is  the  politic  use  of  Religion.     In 
which   respect  there   are,  of  these  wise    malignants, 
Mach.Disc.  some   who   havc   vouchsafed    it   their  marvellous  fa- 
12  13  14.  vourable    countenance   and    speech,   very  gravely   af- 
firming. That    Religion   honoured,   addeth   greatness, 
and   contemned,  bringeth    ruin   unto   Commonweals ; 
that  Princes  and  States  which  will  continue,  are  above 
all  things  to  uphold  the  reverend  regard  of  Religion, 
and   to  provide  for   the  same    by  all   means   in   the 
making  of  their  Laws.     But  when  they  should  define 
what  means  are  best  for  that  purpose,  behold,  they 
extol  the  wisdom  of  Paganism  ;  they  give  it  out  as  a 
mystical  precept  of  great  importance,  that  Princes  and 
such  as  are  under  them  in  most  authority  and  cre- 
dit with  the  people,  should  take  all  occasions  of  rare 
events,  and  from  what  cause  soever  the  same  do  pro- 
ceed, yet  wrest  them  to  the  strengthening  of  their  Re- 
ligion, and  not  make  it  nice  for  so  good  a  purpose  to 

^  Vos  scelera  admissa  punitis,  apud  nos  et  cogitare  peccare  est  5 
vos  conscios  timetis,  nos  etiani  conscicntiam  solam_,  sine  qua  esse 
non  possimuis.  Mimi.  Fel.  in  Octav.  Siimmuni  pnesidium  rcgni 
est  jvistitia  oh  apertos  tunniltus,  et  religio  ob  occultos.  Carda.  de 
Sapien.  lib.  iii. 
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use,  if  need  be,  plain  forgeries.  Thus  while  they  book 
study  to  bring  to  pass  that  Rehgion  may  seem  but  a  ^' 
matter  made,  they  lose  themselves  in  the  very  maze 
of  their  own  discourses,  as  if  Reason  did  even  pur- 
posely forsake  them,  who  of  purpose  forsake  God  the 
author  thereof.  For  surely,  a  strange  kind  of  mad- 
ness it  is,  that  those  men,  who  thougli  they  be  void 
of  piety,  yet,  beeause  they  have  wit,  cannot  choose  but 
know  that  t^pachery,  guile,  and  deceit,  are  things 
which  may  fdr  a  while,  but  do  not  use  long  to  go 
unespied,  should  teach  that  the  greatest  honour  to  a 
state  is  perpetuity ;  and  grant  that  alterations  in  the 
service  of  God,  for  that  they  impair  the  credit  of 
Religion,  are  therefore  perilous  in  commonweals, 
which  have  no  continuance  longer  than  Religion  hath 
all  reverence  done  unto  it ;  and  withal  acknowledge 
(for  so  they  do)  that  when  people  began  to  espy  the 
falsehood  of  oracles,  whereupon  all  Gentilism  was 
built,  their  hearts  were  utterly  averted  from  it;  and 
notwithstanding  counsel  princes  in  sober  earnest,  for 
the  strengthening  of  their  states,  to  maintain  Religion, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  Religion,  not  to  make 
choice  of  that  which  is  true,  but  to  authorize  that 
they  make  choice  of  by  those  false  and  fraudulent 
means  which  in  the  end  must  needs  overthrow  it. 
Such  are  the  counsels  of  men  godless,  when  they 
would  shew  themselves  politic  devisers,  able  to  create 
God  in  man  by  art. 

3.  Wherefore  to  let  go  this  execrable  crew,   andofSuper- 
to  come  to  extremities  on  the  contrary  hand;  two  af- ^J^g^^^j^.^"^ 
fections  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they  bear  thereof, 
the  greater  or  lesser  sway  in  man's  heart,  frame  ac- ^JJJ|j^J|j"^^^" 
cordingly  the  stamp   and   character  of  his   Religion,  zeal,  or 
the    one    zeal,   the    other   fear.     Zeal,    unless    it   be'l^rTfdV 
rightly  guided,  when  it  endeavoureth  most  busily  to  viae  glory. 
please    God,    forceth    upon    him    those   unseasonable 
offices  which    please  him  not.     For  which  cause,  if 
they  who  this  way  swerve  be  compared  with  such  sin- 
cere, sound,  and  discreet,  as  Abraham  was  in  matter 

VOL.  11.  C 
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BOOK  of  Religion;  the  service  of  the  one  is  like  unto  flat- 
^'       tery;  the  other,  like   the  faithful   sedulity  of  friend- 


2  chron.     ship.     Zeal,  except  it  be  ordered  aright  when  it  bend- 
Abrlham    ^^^^  itsclf  uiito  conflict  with  all  things  either  in  deed, 
thy  friend,  or  but  imagined  to  be  opposite  unto  Religion,  useth 
the  razor  many  tiqjies  with  such  eagerness,  that  the 
very   life    of    Religion    itself   is    thereby    hazarded; 
through  hatred  of  tares  the  corn  in  the  field  of  God 
is  plucked  up.     So  that  zeal  needeth  both  ways   a 
sober  guide.     Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have  not 
the    light    of   true    understanding    concerning    God, 
wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedeth  likewise  super- 
stition.    It  is  therefore  dangerous,  that  in  things  di- 
vine we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur  either 
of  zeal   or  fear.     Fear   is   a  good    solicitor  to  devo- 
tion.    Howbeit,    sith   fear   in   this   kind    doth    grow 
from  an  apprehension  of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible 
power  to  hurt,  and  is  of  affections  (anger  excepted) 
the  unaptest  to  admit  any  conference  with  Reason ; 
Wisd.xvii.  for  which  cause  the  Wise  Man  doth  say  of  fear,  that 
it  is  a  betrayer  of  the  forces  of  reasonable  understand- 
ing; therefore,    except    men    know    beforehand  what 
manner  of  service  pleaseth  God,  while  they  are  fearful 
they  try  all  things  which  fancy  offereth.     Many  there 
are  who  never  think  on  God  but  when  they  are  in  ex- 
tremity of  fear ;  and  then  because,  what  to  think,  or 
what  to  do,  they  are  uncertain,  perplexity  not  suffering 
them  to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do,  as  it  were,  in  a 
phrensy,  they  know  not  what.     Superstition  neither 
knoweth  the  right  kind,  nor  observeth  the  due  mea-^ 
sure  of  actions  belonging  to  the  service  of  God,  but 
is  always  joined  with  a  wrong  opinion  touching  things 
divine.     Superstition   is,  when  things  are  either  ab- 
horred or  observed  with  a  zealous  or  fearful,  but  er- 
roneous relation  to  God.    By  means  whereof,  the  su- 
perstitious do  sometimes  serve,  though  the  true  God, 
yet  with  needless  offices,  and  defraud  him  of  duties 
necessary ;  sometime  load  others  than  him  with  such 
honours   as  properly  arc   his.     The  one,  their  over- 
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sight  who  miss  in  the  choice  of  that  wherewith  they  book 
are  affected  ;  the  other,  theirs  who  fail  in  the  election  ^- 
of  him  towards  w  horn  they  shew  their  devotion : 
this,  the  crime  of  Idolatry  ;  that,  the  fault  of  vo- 
luntary either  niceness  or  superfluity  in  Religion. 
The  Christian  world  itself  being  divided  into  two 
grand  parts,  it  appeareth  by  tffe  general  view  of 
both,  tTiat  with  matter  of  heresy  the  West  hath  been 
often  and  m:pch  troubled  ;  but  the  East  part  never 
quiet  till  the  deluge  of  misery,  wherein  now  they  are, 
overwhelmed  them.  The  chiefest  cause  whereof  doth 
seem  to  have  lien  in  the  restless  wits  of  the  Grecians, 
evermore  proud  of  their  own  curious  and  subtile  in- 
ventions ;  which  when  at  any  time  they  had  con- 
trived, the  great  facility  of  their  language  served  them 
readily  to  make  all  things  fair  and  plausible  to  men's 
understanding.  Those  grand  heretical  impieties  there- 
fore, which  most  highly  and  immediately  touched 
God  and  the  glorious  Trinity,  were  all  in  a  manner 
the  monsters  of  the  East.  The  West  bred  fewer  a 
great  deal,  and  those  commonly  of  a  lower  nature, 
such  as  more  nearly  and  directly  concerned  rather 
men  than  God ;  the  Latins  being  always  to  capital  Mark  vH. 
heresies  less  inclined,  yet  unto  gross  superstition^* 
more :  superstition,  such  as  that  of  the  Pharisees  was, 
by  whom  divine  things  indeed  were  less,  because 
other  things  were  more  divinely  esteemed  of  than 
Reason  would.  The  superstition  that  riseth  voluntarily, 
and  by  degrees,  which  are  hardly  discerned,  mingling 
itself  with  the  Rites  even  of  very  divine  service  done 
to  the  only  true  God,  must  be  considered  of  as  a 
creeping  and  encroaching  evil ;  an  evil,  the  first  be- 
ginnings whereof  are  commonly  harmless,  so  that  it 
provcth  only  then  to  be  an  evil,  when  some  farther 
accident  doth  grow  unto  it,  or  itself  come  unto  farther 
growth.  For  in  the  Church  of  God,  sometimes  it 
cometh  to  pass,  as  in  over-battle  grounds,  the  fertile 
disposition  whereof  is  good ;  yet  because  it  exceedeth 
due  proportion,  it  bringeth  forth  abundantly,  through 
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BOOK  too  much  rankncss,  things  less  profitable;  whereby 
^-       that  which  principally  it  should   yield  being  either 
prevented    in    place,    or    defrauded    of    nourishment, 
faileth.     This  (if  so  large  a  discourse  were  necessary) 
might  be  exemplified  even  by  heaps  of  Rites  and  Cus- 
toms, now  superstitious   in   the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christian  world;  which  in  their  first  original  begin- 
nings, when  the  strength  of  virtuous,  devout,  or  charit- 
able affection  bloomed  them,  no  man  cou^  justly  have 
condemned  as  evil. 
Of  the  re-        4,  g^t    howsoever    superstition    doth    grow;    that 
perstition    whcrcin  unsouudcr  times  have  done  amiss,  the  better 
ci^*^h^     ages  ensuing  must  rectify  as  they  may.     I  now  come 
and  con-    therefore  to  those  accusations  brought  against  us  by 
*^^^"j||»^*^^^ pretenders    of  reformation.     The    first    in    the    rank 
this  Book,  whereof  is  such,  that  if  so  be  the  Church  of  England 
did  at  this  day  therewith    as  justly  deserve   to    be 
touched,  as  they  in  this  cause  have  imagined  it  doth, 
rather  would  I  exhort  all  sorts  to  seek  pardon  even 
with  tears  at  the  hands  of  God,  than  meditate  words 
of  defence  for  our  doings,  to  the  end  that  men  might 
think  favourably  of  them.     For  as  the  case  of  this 
world,   especially  now,  doth   stand,  what  other  stay 
or  succour  have  we  to  lean  unto,  saving  the  testimony 
of  our  conscience  and  the  comfort  we  take  in  this, 
that  we  serve  the  living  God  (as  near  as  our  wits  can 
reach  unto  the  knowledge  thereof)  even  according  to 
his  own  will,  and  do  therefore  trust  that  his  mercy 
shall  be  our  safeguard  against  those  enraged  powers 
abroad,  which  principally  in  that  respect  are  become 
our  enemies  ?     But  sith  no  man  can   do  ill  with  a 
good   conscience,   the    consolation  which  we   herein 
seem  to  find  is  but  a  mere  deceitful  pleasing  of  our- 
selves in  error,  which  at  the  length  must  needs  turn 
to  our  greater  grief,  if  that  which  we  do  to  please 
God  most,  be  for  the   manifold   defects    thereof  of- 
fensive unto  him.     For  so  it  is  judged,  our  prayers, 
our    sacraments,    our  fasts,  our  times   and   places  of 
public   meeting   together  for   the   worship   and   ser- 
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vice  of  God;  our  marriages,  our  burials,  our  func-  book 
tionSj  elections,  and  ordinations  ecclesiastical,  almost  ^' 
whatsoever  we  do  in  the  exercise  of  our  Religion  ac- 
cording to  Laws  for  that  purpose  established,  all 
things  are  some  way  or  other  thought  faulty,  all 
things  are  stained  with  superstition.  Now,  although, 
it  may  be,  the  wiser  sort  of  men  are  not  greatly 
moved  hereat,  considering  how  subject  the  very 
best  things \  have  been  always  unto  cavil,  when 
wits  possessed  either  with  disdain  or  dislike  thereof 
have  set  them  up  as  their  mark  to  shoot  at ;  safe  not- 
withstanding it  were  not  therefore  to  neglect  the  dan- 
ger which  from  hence  may  grow,  and  that  especially 
in  regard  of  them,  who  desiring  to  serve  God  as  they 
ought,  but  being  not  so  skilful  as  in  every  point  to 
unwind  themselves  where  the  snares  of  glosing  speech 
do  lie  to  entangle  them,  are  in  mind  not  a  little 
troubled,  when  they  hear  so  bitter  invectives  against 
that  which  this  Church  hath  taught  them  to  reverence 
as  holy,  to  approve  as  lawful,  and  to  observe  as  be- 
hoveful  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  duty.  It  seem- 
eth  therefore,  at  least  for  their  sakes,  very  meet,  that 
such  as  blame  us  in  this  behalf  be  directly  answered, 
and  they  which  follow  us,  informed  plainly  in  the 
reasons  of  that  we  do.  On  both  sides,  the  end  in- 
tended between  us  is  to  have  Laws  and  Ordinances, 
such  as  may  rightly  serve  to  abolish  superstition,  and 
to  establish  the  service  of  God  with  all  things  there- 
unto appertaining  in  some  perfect  form.  There  is  an 
inward  reasonable,  and  there  is  a  solemn  outward  ser- 
viceable worship  belonging  unto  God.  Of  the  for- 
mer kind  are  all  manner  of  virtuous  duties,  that  each 
man  in  reason  and  conscience  to  God-ward  oweth. 
Solemn  and  serviceable  worship  we  name,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  whatsoever  belongeth  to  the  Church  or 
public  society  of  God  by  way  of  external  adoration.  It 
is  the  latter  of  these  two,  whereupon  our  present  ques- 
tion groweth.  Again,  this  latter  being  ordered  partly, 
and  as  touching  principal  matters,  by  none  but  pre- 
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BOOK  cepts  divine  only;  partly,  and  as  concerning  things  of 
^-      inferior  regard,  by  Ordinances  as  well  human  as  divine, 
about  the  substance  of  Religion,  w^herein  God's  only 
Law  must  be  kept,  there  is  here  no  controversy.    The 
crime  now  intended  against  us  is,  that  our  Laws  have 
not  ordered  those  inferior  things  as  behoveth,  and  that 
our  customs  are  either  superstitious  or  otherwise  amiss, 
whether  we  respect  the  exercise  of  public  duties  in  Re- 
ligion, or  the  functions  of  persons  authorized  thereunto. 
Four  gene-      5.  It    is    witli    tcachers    of   mathenfatical    sciences 
tioilTde-*^' usual,  for  us  in  this  present  question  necessary,  to  lay 
manding     dowu  first  Certain  reasonable  demands,  which  in  most 

that  which  ^  •       i  r  1 1         •  ,  •       •     i  i 

may  rea-  particulars  Toliowmg  are  to  serve  as  pnnciples  wnere- 
sonabiybe  ^v  to  work,  and  therefore  must  be  beforehand  con- 
Joncerning  sidcrcd.  The  men  whom  we  labour  to  inform  ni 
matters  of  f\^Q  truth,  Dcrceivc  that   so    to    proceed  is   requisite. 

outward       ^^  i  •  i       i  i  i   • 

form  in  the  r  or  to  this  end  they  also  propose,  touchmg  customs 
exercise  of  ^^^   j,j|.gg   ii^diflferent,  their   general   axioms,  some   of 

true  Ren-  .'  &.  ii*i 

gion.  And  them  subjcct  unto  just  exceptions,  and,  as  we  thmk, 
niie^not^^  ^  ^^^'^  meet  by  them  to  be  farther  considered  than  as- 
safe  nor  sented  unto  by  us.  As  that,  In  outward  things  be- 
[n^these^^^  longhig  to  the  service  of  God,  reformed  Churches 
cases.  ought  by  all  means  to  shun  conformity  with  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  that.  The  first  reformed  should  be  a  jtattern 
whereunto  all  that  come  after  ought  to  conform  them- 
selves ;  that,  Sound  Religion  may  not  use  the  things^ 
which  being  not  commanded  of  God  have  been  either 
devised  or  abused  unto  superstition.  These  and  the 
rest  of  the  same  consort  we  have  in  the  book  going 
before  examined.  Other  Canons  they  allege,  and  rules 
not  unworthy  of  approbation ;  as,  That  in  all  such  : 
things  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  or  ghostly 
good  of  his  people,  jnust  be  sought;  that  nothing 
should  be  un decently  or  unorder ly  done.  But  foras- 
much as  all  the  difficulty  is,  in  discerning  what  things 
do  glorify  God  and  edify  his  Church,  what  not ;  when 
we  should  think  them  decent  and  fit,  when  otherwise : 
because  these  rules  being  too  general,  come  not  near 
enough  unto  the  matter  which  we  have  in  hand ;  and 
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die  former  principles  being  nearer  the  purpose,  are  too  book 
far  from  truth  ;  we  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain       ^- 
petitions  incident,  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this 
nature,  such  as  no  man  of  moderate  judgment  hath 
cause  to  think  unjust  or  unreasonable. 

6,  The  first  thing  therefore  which  is  of  force  to  The  first 
cause  approbation  with  good  conscience  towards  such  ^^^p^^^*^^" 
Customs  or  Rites  as  publickly  are  established,  is, judgments, 
when  there  ariseth  from  the  due  consideration  of  Jj-e^JoQ^"?^ 
those  Custom!^  and  Rites  in  themselves  apparent  rea- nient  in  the 
son,  although  not  always  to  prove  them  better  thaUpubTkor- 
any  other  that  mig-ht  possibly  be  devised,  (for  who  Bering  of 

^i  •        xu-      •  'J-  -\  4.  Church 

did  ever  require  this  in  mans  ordinances  .f-)  yet  com- affairs. 
petent  to  shew  their  conveniency  and  fitness,  in  re- 
gard of  the  use  for  which  they  should  serve.  Now 
touching  the  nature  of  religious  services,  and  the 
manner  of  their  due  performance,  thus  much  gene- 
rally we  know  to  be  most  clear;  that  whereas  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  all  manner  of  actions  is 
measured  by  the  worthiness  of  the  subject  from  which 
they  2^roceed,  and  of  the  object  whereabout  they  are 
conversant,  we  must  of  necessity  in  both  respects  ac- 
knowledge that  this  present  world  aiForded  not  any 
thing  comparable  unto  the  public  duties  of  Reli- 
gion. For  if  the  best  things  have  the  perfectest 
and  best  operations ;  it  will  follow,  that  seeing  man 
is  the  worthiest  creature  upon  earth,  and  every 
society  of  men  more  worthy  than  any  man,  and  of 
societies  that  most  excellent  which  we  call  the 
Church ;  there  can  be  in  this  world  no  work  per- 
formed equal  to  the  exercise  of  true  Religion,  the 
proper  operation  of  the  Church  of  God.  Again, 
forasmuch  as  Religion  worketh  upon  him  who  in 
majesty  and  power  is  infinite,  as  we  ought  we  ac- 
count not  of  it,  unless  we  esteem  it  even  according 
to  that  very  height  of  excellency  which  our  hearts 
conceive,  when  divine  sublimity  itself  is  rightly  con- 
sidered. In  the  powers  and  faculties  of  our  souls 
God  requireth  the  uttermost  which  our  unfeigned  af- 
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BOOK  fection  towards  him   is  able  to  yield;  so  that  if  we 
^'       affect  him   not  far   above   and  before  all  things,  our 


John  iv. 24.  Religion   hath    not  that  inward   perfection  which   it 
Wisd.vi.    s]^Q^{j(j  have,  neither  do  we   indeed  worship  him  as 

1  chron.     our  God.     That  which   inwardly  eacji    man    should 
XXIX.  17.    ^^^   ^j^g  Church"  outwardly   ought    to    testify.     And 

therefore  the  duties  of  our  Religion  which  are  seen, 
must  be  such  as  that  affection  which  is  unseen  ought 
to  be.  Signs  must  resemble  the  things  they  signify. 
If  Religion  bear  the  greatest  sway  in  our  hearts,  our 
outward  religious  duties  must  shew  it  as  far  as  the 
Church  hath  outward  ability.  Duties  of  Religion 
performed  by  whole  societies  of  men  ought  to  have 
in  them,  according  to  our  power,  a  sensible  excel- 

2  Chron.     lency,   correspondent  to  the   majesty  of  him   whom 

we  worship.  Yea,  then  are  the  public  duties  of 
Religion  best  ordered,  when  the  militant  Church 
doth  resemble  by  sensible  means ',  as  it  may  in  such 
cases,  that  hidden  dignity  and  glory  wherewith  the 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven  is  beautified.  How- 
beit,  even  as  the  very  heat  of  the  sun  itself,  which 
is  the  life  of  the  whole  world,  was  to  the  people  of 
God  in  the  desert  a  grievous  annoyance,  for  ease 
whereof  his  extraordinary  providence  ordained  a 
cloudy  pillar  to  overshadow  them ;  so  things  of 
general  use  and  benefit  (for  in  this  world,  what  is  so 
perfect  that  no  inconvenience  doth  ever  follow  it?) 
may  by  some  accident  be  incommodious  to  a  few. 
In  which  case,  for  such  private  evils,  remedies  there 
are  of  like  condition,  though  public  Ordinances, 
wherein  the  common  good  is  respected,  be  not  stirred. 
Let  our  first  demand  be  therefore,  that  in  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  Religion  such  things  as  are  apparently, 
or  can  be  sufficiently  proved  effectual  and  generally 
fit  to  set  forward  godliness,  either  as  betokening  the 

^  E>t«A»30"i«  la-riv  iTnyiioc,  ov^ccvoq.  Gernia.  TCtoi  ruv  lepov^yovfjiBvuv. 
Delectatio  Domini  in  Ecclesia  est ;  Ecclesia  veio  est  imago  Coe- 
lestium.  Ambios.  de  interpel.  Dav.  Facit  in  terris  opera  coeloruni. 
Sidon.  Apol.  Epist.  lib.  vi. 
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greatness   of  God,  or    as    beseeming   the   dignity   of  book 
Religion,  or  as  concurring  with  celestial  impressions 
in  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  reverently  thought  of; 
some  few,  rare,  casual,   and   tolerable,  or   otherwise 
curable  inconveniences  notwithstanding. 

7.  Neither  may  we  in  this  case  lightly  esteem  iiie  second 
what  hath  been  allowed  as  fit  in  the  judgment  of^n! 
antiquity,  and  by  the  long  continued  practice  of  the 
whole  Church ;  from  which  unnecessarily  to  swerve, 
experience  neVer  as  yet  has  found  it  safe.  For  wis- 
dom's sake  we  reverence  them  no  less  that  are  young, 
or  not  much  less  than  if  they  were  stricken  in 
years.  And  therefore  of  such  it  is  rightly  said,  that 
their  ripeness  of  understanding  is  grey  hairs,  and  wisd.  iv.  9. 
their  virtues  old  age.  But  because  wisdom  and  youth 
are  seldom  joined  in  one,  and  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  world  is  more  according  to  Job's  observation, 
who  giveth  men  advice  to  seek  wisdom  amongst  ^AejobxU.  12. 
ancient,  and  hi  the  length  of  days,  understanding ; 
therefore  if  the  comparison  do  stand  between  man 
and  man  which  shall  hearken  unto  other  ;  sith  the 
aged  for  the  most  part  are  best  experienced,  least 
subject  to  rash  and  unadvised  passions,  it  hath  been 
ever  judged  reasonable,  that  their  sentence  in  matter 
of  counsel  should  be  better  trusted,  and  more  relied 
upon  than  other  men's.  The  goodness  of  God  having 
furnished  men  with  two  chief  instruments,  both 
necessary  for  this  life,  hands  to  execute,  and  a  mind 
to  devise  great  things ;  the  one  is  not  profitable  longer 
than  the  vigour  of  youth  doth  strengthen  it ;  nor  the 
other  greatly,  till  age  and  experience  have  brought 
it  to  perfection.  In  whom  therefore  time  hath  not 
perfected  knowledge,  such  must  be  contented  to  fol- 
low them  in  whom  it  hath.  For  this  cause  none  is 
more  attentively  heard,  than  they  whose  speeches  are, 
as  David's  were,  /  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old, 
much  I  have  seen  and  observed  in  the  world.  Sharp 
and  subtile  discourses  of  wit  procure  many  times 
very  great  applause ;    but   being   laid   in  the  balance 
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BOOK  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound  experience  plain- 
^-  ly  dehvereth,  they  are  over-weighed.  God  may  en- 
due men  extraordinarily  with  understanding  as  it 
pleaseth  him :  but  let  no  mgin  presuming  thereupon 
neglect  the  instructions,  or  despise  the  ordinances  of 
his  elders,  sith  he,  whose  gift  wisdom  i^,  hath  said, 
i^eut  Ash  thy  father,  and  he  will  shew  thee;  thine  ancients, 
and  they  shall  tell  thee.  It  is  therefore  the  voice 
both  of  God  and  Nature,  not  of  learning  only,  that, 
Arist.  Eth.  especially  in  matters  of  action  and  policy.  The  sen- 
VI.  cap.  '  iq^iqq^  and  judgments  of  men  experienced,  aged  and 
wise,  yea  though  they  speah  ivithout  any  proof  or  de- 
monstration, are  no  less  to  he  hearkened  unto,  than 
as  being  demonstrations  in  themselves ;  because  such 
mens  long  observation  is  as  an  eye,  wherewith  they 
presently  and  plainly  behold  those  principles  which 
sway  over  all  actions.  Whereby  we  are  taught  both 
the  cause  wherefore  wise  men's  judgments  should  be 
credited,  and  the  means  how  to  use  their  judgments 
to  the  increase  of  our  own  wisdom.  That  which  shew- 
eth  them  to  be  wise,  is  the  gathering  of  principles  out 
of  their  own  particular  experiments.  And  the  fram^ 
ing  of  our  particular  experiments,  according  to  the 
rule  of  their  principles,  shall  make  us  such  as  they 
are.  If  therefore,  even  at  the  first,  so  great  account 
should  be  made  of  wise  men's  counsels  touching 
things  that  are  publickly  done ;  as  time  shall  add 
thereunto  continuance  and  approbation  of  succeed- 
ing ages,  their  credit  and  authority  must  needs  be 
greater.  They  which  do  nothing  but  that  which 
men  of  account  did  before  them,  are,  although  they 
do  amiss,  yet  the  less  faulty,  because  they  are  not 
the  authors  of  harm  ;  and  doing  well,  their  actions 
are  freed  from  prejudice  and  novelty  ^.  To  the  best 
and  wisest  while  they  live,  the  world  is  continually 

^   Yl^o<;  Tovq  Ik  'TToduv,  (p^6vo(;  ov^ilq  (pliTXi.      Philo. 

YloicTU  ^vcrijLsvucc  To;  jSiw  rovru  avvocTroTiBtrcn.     SyneS. 

To  Ik  vtq^uv  out   uvriTFiTrrn  kocI  nrifjivircci  cc^B6vc>}i;.   Gregor.  Naz.  ev 
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a  froward  opposite^  a  curious  observer  of  their  de-  book 
fects  and  imperfections;  their  virtues  it  afterwards  ^ 
as  much  admireth.  And  for  this  cause  many  times 
that  which  most  deserveth  approbation,  would  hardly 
be  able  to  find,  favour,  if  they  which  propose  it  were 
not  content  to  profess  themselves  therein  scholars 
and  followers  of  the  ancients.  For  the  world  will 
not  endure  to  hear  that  we  are  wiser  than  they  have 
been  which  went  before.  In  which  consideration 
there  is  cause  why  we  should  be  slow  and  unwilling 
to  change,  without  very  urgent  necessity,  the  ancient 
Ordinances,  Rites,  and  long  approved  Customs  of 
our  venerable  predecessors.  The  love  of  things  an- 
cient doth  argue  ^  staidness ;  but  levity  and  want 
of  experience  maketh  apt  unto  innovations.  That 
which  wisdom  did  first  begin,  and  hath  been  with 
good  men  long  continued,  challengeth  allowance  of 
them  that  succeed,  although  it  plead  for  itself  no- 
thing. That  which  is  new,  if  it  promise  not  much, 
doth  fear  condemnation  before  trial  ;  until  trial,  no 
man  doth  acquit  or  trust  it,  what  good  soever  it 
pretend  and  promise.  So  that  in  this  kind,  there 
are  few  things  known  to  be  good,  till  such  time  as 
they  grow  to  be  ancient.  The  vain  pretence  of  those 
glorious  names,  where  they  could  not  be  with  any 
truth,  neither  in  reason  ought  to  have  been  so  much 
alleged,  hath  wrought  such  a  prejudice  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  the  common  sort,  as  if  they  had 
utterly  no  force  at  all ;  whereas  (especially  for  these 
observances  which  concern  our  present  question)  an- 
tiquity, custom,  and  consent  in  the  Church  of  God, 
making  with  that  which  Law  doth  establish,  are 
themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the 
same,  unless  some  notable  public  inconvenience  en- 


^  "0cro»  7'ap  5*/  sva-rd^siav  t^otfuv  to  t>5?  a^p^^aioTi^ro?  (Ttfji.vov  rov  xatvo- 
'TTpi'rrovi;  'jrfon'i^ji.riaoiv  koh  ocTroc^ocn'oirirov  run  "Ttoctb^uv  cii(pvXo(.E,ctv  ttiv 
'n 0,^0.00(7 iv   ytcttci   T£   yufOLV   KUi    'n'oMv   Toe^vrv)    ai^privTon   tvj    (pavrt.      13aSIi. 

tie  Spirit.  Sanct.  cap.  vii.  torn.  ii.  p.  304.  eel.  Par. 
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BOOK  force  the  contrary.    For  ^a  small  thing  in  the  eye 
^'       of  Law  is    as   nothing.    We    are   therefore    bold    to 
make  our  second  petition  this ;  that  in  things,  the 
fitness  whereof  is  not  of  itself  apparent,  nor  easy  to 
be  made  sufficiently  manifest  unto  all,  yet  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  concurring  with  th^t  which  is  re- 
ceived, may  induce  them  to  think  if  iiot  unfit,  who 
are    not   able    to   allege    any  known    weighty  incon- 
venience which  it  hath,  or  to  take  any  strong  excep- 
tion against  it. 
The  third        g.    All    things    cannot    be    of  ancient   continuance 
shion.        which  are  expedient  and  needful  for  the  ordering  of 
spiritual  affairs :  but  the  Church  being  a  body  which 
dieth  not,  hath  always  power,  as  occasion  requireth^ 
no  less  to  ordain  that  which  never  was,  than  to  ratify 
what  hath  been  before.  To  prescribe  the  Order  of  doing 
in  all  things,  is  a  peculiar  prerogative  which  wisdom 
hath,  ^^  as   a  Queen   or  sovereign  Commandress   over 
other  virtues.    This  in  every  several  man's  actions  of 
common  life  appertaineth  unto  moral,  in  public  and 
politic  secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom.    In  like  man- 
ner, to  devise   any  certain  form  for  the  outward  ad- 
ministration of  public  duties  in  the  service  of  God,  or 
things  belonging  thereunto,  and  to  find  out  the  most 
convenient  for  that  use,  is  a  point  of  wisdom  eccle- 
siastical.   It  is  not  for  a  man,  which  doth   know  or 
should  know  what  Order  is,  and  what  peaceable  Go- 
T.  c.  1.  iii.  vernment  requireth,  to  ask,  PP^hi/  ive  should  hang  our 
p.  171.     judgment  upon  our  ChurcKs  sleeve ;  and,  ivhy  in  mat- 
ters of  Order,  more  than  in  matters  of  Doctrine,    The 
Church  hath  authority  to  establish  that  for  an  Order 
at  one  time,  which   at  another  time  it  may  abolish, 
and  in  both  may  do  well.    But  that  which  in  Doctrine 

^    O  jM,£v   /xiK^ov    tS    tv   'arcc^tyiQoe.ivuv,  ov    -^syiTcn,      Arist.    Etllic.    ii. 
c.  ix.  j 

Modici  nulla  fere  ratio  haberi  solet.     Tiraquel  de  jud.    in  reb.  ' 
cxig.  cap.  X, 

^     H    fA,ev    (p^ovvia-K;    'ureq)    roc    TaoiYirioc,    ofovq    uvroTq    TiBua-a,.      Philo. 
pag.  35.  Allegor.  ed.  Par. 
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the  Church  doth  now  deUver  rightly  as  a  truths  no  book 
man  will    say  that  it   may  hereafter   recall,  and    as       ^' 
rightly  avouch  the  contrary.     Laws  touching  matter 
of  Order  are  changeable  by  the  power  of  the  Church ; 
articles  concerning  Doctrine,  not  so.     We  read  often 
in  the  writings  of  catholic  and   holy  men  touching 
matters  of  Doctrine,  This  we  believe,  this  ive  hold, 
this  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists  have  declared,  this 
the  Apostles  have  delivered,  this  martyrs  have  sealed 
tvith  their  blood,  and  confessed  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ments, to  this  we  cleave,  as  to  the  anchor  of  our  souls; 
against  this,  though  an  angel  from  heaven  should 
preach  unto  us,  we  would  not  believe.     But  did  we 
ever  in  any  of  them  read  touching  matters  of  mere 
comeliness,  order,   and  decency,  neither  commanded 
nor  prohibited  by  any  Prophet,  any  Evangelist,  any 
Apostle,  Although  the  Church  wherein  we  live  do  or- 
dain them  to  be  kept,  although  they  be  never  so  gene- 
rally observed,  though  all  the  Churches  in  the  world 
should  command  them,  though  angels  from  heaven 
should  require  our  subjection  thereunto,  I  would  hold 
him  accursed  that  doth  obey  P  Be  it  in  matter  of  the 
one  kind  or  of  the  other,  what  Scripture  doth  plainly 
deliver,  to  that  the  first  place  both  of  credit  and  obe- 
dience is  due ;  the  next  whereunto  is,  whatsoever  any 
man  can  necessarily  conclude  by  force  of  Reason  ;  after 
these,  the  voice  of  the  Church  succeedeth.   That  which 
the  Church  by  her  ecclesiastical  authority  shall  pro- 
bably think  and  define  to  be  true  or  good,  must  in  con- 
gruity  of  Reason  over-rule  all  other  inferior  judgments 
whatsoever.     To  them  which  ask,  why  we  thus  hang 
our  judgments  on  the  Church's  sleeve,  I  answer  with 
Solomon,  because  tivo  are  better  than  07ie.     ^  JTea  Ecc\es.'iv. 
simply  (saith  Basil)  and  universally,  whether  it  be  i?i^' 
works  of  Nature,  or  of  voluntary  choice  and  counsel, 
I  see  not  any  thing  done  as  it  should  be,  if  it  be 

*  Basil.  Ep.  68.     Turpis  est  omiiis  pars  universo  suo  noii  con- 
gruens. 
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BOOK  wrought  hy  an  agent  singling  itself' from  consorts, 
^'      The  Jews  had  a  sentence  of  good  advice,   Take  not 


R.  isiimaei  upon  tliec  to  he  Judge  alone,  there  is  no  Judge  hut 
Patrf^*  owe  only;  say  not  fp  others,  Receive  my  sentence, 
when  their  authority  is  above  thine.  The  bare  con- 
sent o^he  whole  Church  should  itself  in  these  things 
stop  their  mouths,  who  living  under  it  dare  presume 
Cassian.  de  to  bark  against  it.  There  is  (saith  Cassianus)  no  place 
^^^^^^'^•^^' of  audience  left  for  them,  hy  whom  ohedience  is  not 
yielded  to  that  which  all  have  agreed  upon.  Might 
we  not  think  it  more  than  wonderful,  that  Nature 
should  in  all  communities  appoint  a  predominant 
judgment  to  sway  and  over-rule  in  so  many  things ; 
or  that  God  himself  should  allow  so  much  authority 
and  power  unto  every  poor  family  for  the  ordering  of 
all  which  are  in  it;  and  that  the  City  of  the  living- 
God,  which  is  his  Church,  be  able  neither  to  command, 
nor  yet  to  forbid  any  thing  which  the  meanest  shall 
in  that  respect,  and  for  her  sole  authority's  sake,  be 
bound  to  obey?  We  cannot  hide  or  dissemble  that 
evil,  the  grievous  inconvenience  whereof  we  feel.  Our 
dislike  of  them,  by  whom  too  much  heretofore  has 
been  attributed  unto  the  Church,  is  grown  to  an  error 
on  the  contrary  hand ;  so  that  now  from  the  Church 
of  God  too  much  is  derogated.  By  which  removal  of 
one  extremity  with  another  the  world  seeking  to  pro- 
cure a  remedy,  hath  purchased  a  mere  exchange  of 
•  the  evil  which  before  was  felt.     Suppose  we,  that  the 

sacred  Word  of  God  can  at  their  hands  receive  due 
honour,  by  whose  incitement  the  holy  Ordinances  of 
the  Church  endure  every  where  open  contempt?  No, 
it  is  not  possible  they  should  observe  as  they  ought 
the  one,  who  from  the  other  withdraw  unnecessarily 
their  own  or  their  brethren's  obedience.  Surely  the 
Church  of  God  in  this  business  is  neither  of  capacity, 
I  trust,  so  weak,  nor  so  unstrengthened,  I  know,  with 
authority  from  above ;  but  that  her  Laws  may  exact 
obedience  at  the  hands  of  her  own  children,  and  en- 
join gainsayers  silence,  giving  them  roundly  to  under- 
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stand,  that  where  our  duty  is  submission,  weak  oppo-  book 
sitions  betoken  pride.  We  therefore  crave,  thirdly,  to  ^- 
have  it  granted,  that  where  neither  the  evidence  of  any 
Law  divine,  nor  the  strength  o^any  invincible  argu- 
ment otherwise  found  out  by  the  light  of  Reason,  nor 
any  notable  public  inconvenience  doth  make  against 
that  which  our  own  Laws  Ecclesiastical  have,  although 
but  newly,  instituted,  for  the  ordering  of  these  affairs, 
the  very  authority  of  the  Church  itself,  at  the  least  in 
such  cases,  may  give  so  much  credit  to  our  own  Laws, 
as  to  make  their  sentence  touching  fitness  and  conve- 
niency,  weightier  than  any  bare  or  naked  conceit  to 
the  contrary ;  especially  in  them,  who  can  owe  no  less 
than  child-like  obedience  to  her  that  hath  more  than 
motherly  power. 

9.  There  are  ancient  Ordinances,  (Laws  which  on  The  fourth 
all  sides  are  allowed  to  be  just  and  good,  yea  Divine p/^"^^^^' 
and  Apostolic  Constitutions)  which  the  Church,  it 
may  be,  doth  not  always  keep,  nor  always  justly  de- 
serve blame  in  that  respect.  For  in  evils  that  can- 
not be  removed,  without  the  manifest  danger  of  greater 
to  succeed  in  their  rooms  ;  wisdom  (of  necessity)  must 
give  place  to  necessity.  All  it  can  do  in  those  cases 
is,  to  devise  how  that  which  must  be  endured  may 
be  mitigated,  and  the  inconveniences  thereof  counter- 
vailed as  near  as  may  be ;  that  when  the  best  things 
are  not  possible,  the  best  may  be  made  of  those  that 
are.  Nature,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
stant, nothing  more  uniform  in  all  her  ways,  doth 
notwithstanding  stay  her  hand,  yea,  and  change  her 
course,  when  that  which  God  by  creation  did  com- 
mand, he  doth  at  any  time  by  necessity  countermand. 
It  hath  therefore  pleased  himself  sometime  to  unloose 
the  very  tongues  even  of  dumb  creatures,  and  to  teach  Numb. 
them  to  plead  this  in  their  own  defence,  lest  the'^^^^-^^* 
cruelty  of  man  should  persist  to  afflict  them  for  not 
keeping  their  wonted  course,  when  some  invincible 
impediment  hath  hindered.  If  we  leave  nature,  and 
look  into  art,  the  workman  hath  in  his  heart  a  pur- 
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BOOK  pose,  he  carrieth  in  mind  the  whole  form  which  his 
work  should  have;  there  wanteth  not  in  him  skill 
and  desire  to  bring  his  labour  to  the  best  effect,  only 
the  matter  which  he  hath  to  work  on  is  unframable. 
This  necessity  excuseth  him  ;  so  that  nothing  is  de- 
rogated from  his  credit,  although  much  of  his  work's 
perfection  be  found  wanting.  Touching  actions  of 
common  life,  there  is  not  any  defence  more  favour- 
ably heard  than  theirs  who  allege  sincerely  for  them- 
selves, that  they  did  as  necessity  constrained  tliem. 
For  when  the  mind  is  rightly  ordered  and  affected  as 
it  should  be,  in  case  some  external  impediment  cross- 
ing well  advised  desires  shall  potently  draw^  men  to 
leave  what  they  principally  wish,  and  to  take  a  course  , 
which  they  would  not  if  their  choice  were  free ;  what 
necessity  forceth  men  unto  ^,  the  same  in  this  case  it 
maintaineth,  as  long  as  nothing  is  committed  simply 
in  itself  evil,  nothing  absolutely  sinful  or  wicked, 
nothing  repugnant  to  that  immutable  Law,  whereby 
whatsoever  is  condemned  as  evil,  can  never  any  way 
be  made  good.  The  casting  away  of  things  profit- 
able for  the  sustenance  of  man's  life,  is  an  unthank- 
ful abuse  of  the  fruits  of  God's  good  providence  to- 
wards mankind.  Which  consideration,  for  all  that,  did 
Acts  xxvii.  not  hinder  St.  Paul  from  throwing  corn  into  the  sea, 
when  care  of  saving  men's  lives  made  it  necessary  to 
lose  that  which  else  had  been  better  saved.  Neither 
was  this  to  do  evil,  to  the  end  that  good  might  come 
of  it ;  for  of  two  such  evils,  being  not  both  evitable, 
the  choice  of  the  less  is  not  evil.  And  evils  must  be 
in  our  construction  judged  inevitable,  if  there  be  no 
apparent  ordinary  way  to  avoid  them  ;  because,  where 
counsel  and  advice  bear  rule,  of  God's  extraordinary  | 
power  without  extraordinary  warrant,  we  cannot  pre- 
sume. In  civil  affairs,  to  declare  what  sway  necessity 
hath  ever  been  accustomed  to  bear,  were  labour  infi- 
nite.    The  Laws  of  all  states   and  kingdoms  in  the 

^  NecessitaS;,  quicquid  coegit,  detcndit.     Senec.  Controv.  lib,  ix. 
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world  have  scarcely  of  any  thing  more  common  use.  book. 
Should  then  only  the  Church  shew  itself  inhuman  ^' 
and  stern,  absolutely  urging  a  rigorous  observation  of 
spiritual  Ordinances  without  relaxation  or  exception, 
what  necessity  soever  happen?  We  know  the  con- Luke vi. 4. 
trary  practice  to  haVe  been  commended  by  him,  upon 
the  warrant  of  whose  judgment  the  Church,  most  of 
all  delighted  with  merciful  and  moderate  courses, 
doth  the  oftener  condescend  unto  like  equity,  per- 
mitting in  cases  of  necessity  that  which  otherwise  it 
disalloweth  and  forbiddeth.  Cases  of  necessity  being 
sometime  but  urgent,  sometime  extreme  %  the  consi- 
deration of  public  utility  is  with  very  good  advice 
judged  at  the  least  equivalent  with  the  easier  kind 
of  necessity.  Now  that  which  causeth  numbers  to 
storm  against  some  necessary  tolerations,  which  they 
should  rather  let  pass  with  silence,  considering  that 
in  Polity  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as  Civil,  there  are 
and  will  be  always  evils  which  no  art  of  man  can 
cure,  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  man's  wit  hath 
hands  to  stop ;  that  which  maketh  odious  unto  them 
many  things,  wherein  notwithstanding  the  truth  is, 
that  very  just  regard  hath  been  had  of  the  publick 
good ;  that  which  in  a  great  part  of  the  weightiest 
causes  belonging  to  this  present  controversy,  hath  in- 
snared  the  judgments  both  of  sundry  good,  and  of 
some  well  learned  men,  is  the  manifest  truth  of  cer- 
tain general  principles,  whereupon  the  Ordinances 
that  serve  for  usual  practice  in  the  Church  of  God 
are  grounded.  Which  principles  men  knowing  to  be 
most  sound,  and  that  the  ordinary  practice  accord- 
ingly framed  is  good,  whatsoever  is  over  and  besides 
that  ordinary,  the  same  they  judge  repugnant  to 
those  true  principles.  The  cause  of  which  error  is 
ignorance,   what    restraints    and   limitations   all   such 


^  Causa  necessitatis  et  utilitatis  aequiparantur  in  jure.     Ab  Pa- 
nor.  ad  c.  ut  super  nu.  15.  de  Reb.  Eccles.  non  alien, 
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BOOK  principles  have  in  regard  of  so  manifold  varieties  % 
^'  as  the  matter  whereunto  they  are  applicable^  doth 
commonly  aiford.  These  varieties  are  not  known  but 
by  much  experience^  from  whence  to  draw  the  true 
bounds  of  all  principles,  to  discern  how  far  forth  they 
take  eifect,  to  see  where  and  why  they  fail,  to  appre- 
hend by  what  degrees  and  means  they  lead  to  the 
practice  of  things  in  show,  though  not  indeed,  repug- 
nant and  contrary  one  to  another,  require th  more 
sharpness  of  wit,  more  intricate  circuitions  of  dis- 
course, more  industry  and  depth  of  judgment,  than 
common  ability  doth  yield.  So  that  general  rules, 
till  their  limits  be  fully  known,  (especially  in  matter  • 
of  public  and  Ecclesiastical  aifairs,)  are,  by  reason  of  1 
the  manifold  secret  exceptions  which  lie  hidden  in 
them,  no  other  to  the  eye  of  mans  understanding 
than  cloudy  mists  cast  before  the  eye  of  common 
sense.  They  that  walk  in  darkness  know  not  whi- 
ther they  go;  and  even  as  little  is  their  certainty, 
whose  opinions  generalities  only  do  guide.  With 
gross  and  popular  capacities  nothing  doth  more  pre- 
vail than  unlimited  generalities,  because  of  their  plain- 
ness at  the  first  sight :  nothing  less  with  men  of  exact 
judgment,  because  such  rules  are  not  safe  to  be  trusted  j 
over  far.  General  Laws  are  like  general  rules  of  phy-  j 
sick,  according  whereunto  as  no  wise  man  will  desire  \ 
himself  to  be  cured,  if  there  be  joined  with  his  disease  ' 
some  special  accident,  in  regard  whereof  that  whereby 
others  in  the  same  infirmity,  but  without  the  like  ac- 
cident, recover  health,  would  be  to  him  either  hurtful, 
or  at  the  least  unprofitable ;  so  we  must  not,  under  a 
colourable  commendation  of  holy  Ordinances  in  the 
Church,  and  of  reasonable  causes  whereupon  they 
have  been  grounded  for  the  common  good,  imagine 
that  all  men's  cases  ought  to  have  one  measure.     Nor 

*    Ev  yacp  roTq   wep*  ra?  Tr^a^nq  ><6yoK;,  ot   [/,tv  y-x^oXov  xevors^oi  elctv,  ot    . 

c.  7. 
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without  singular  wisdom  therefore  it  hath  been  pro-   book 

vided,  that  as  the  ordinary  course  of  common  affairs  is '. — 

disposed  of  by  general  Laws,  so  likewise  men's  rarer 
incident  necessities  and  utilities  should  be  with  special 
equity  considered.  From  hence  it  is,  that  so  many 
privileged,  immunities,  exceptions,  and  dispensations 
have  been  always  with  great  equity  and  reason  grant- 
ed, not  to  turn  the  edge  of  justice,  nor  to  make  void  at 
certain  times,  and  in  certain  men,  through  mere  vo- 
luntary grace  or  benevolence,  that  which  continually 
and  universally  should  be  of  force,  (as  some  men  un- 
derstand it,)  but  in  very  truth  to  practise  general  Laws 
according  to  their  right  meaning.  We  see  in  con- 
tracts, and  other  dealings  which  daily  pass  between 
man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  some, 
many  things  by  strictness  of  Law  may  be  done,  which 
equity  and  honest  meaning  forbiddeth.  Not  that  the 
Law  is  unjust,  but  unperfect;  nor  equity  against, 
but  above  the  Law,  binding  men's  consciences  in 
things  which  Law  cannot  reach  unto.  Will  any  man 
say,  that  the  virtue  of  private  equity  is  opposite  and 
repugnant  to  that  Law,  the  silence  whei^of  it  suppli- 
eth  in  all  such  private  dealing?  No  more  is  publick 
equity  against  the  Law  of  publick  affairs ;  albeit  the 
one  permit  unto  some,  in  special  considerations,  that 
which  the  other,  agreeably  with  general  rules  of  jus- 
tice, doth  in  general  sort  forbid.  For,  sith  all  good 
Laws  are  the  voices  of  right  Reason,  which  is  the  in- 
strument wherewith  God  will  have  the  world  guided, 
and  impossible  it  is  that  right  should  withstand  right ; 
it  must  follow,  that  principles  and  rules  of  justice,  be 
they  never  so  generally  uttered,  do  no  less  effectually 
intend,  than  if  they  did  plainly  express,  an  excep- 
tion of  all  particulars,  wherein  their  literal  practice 
might  any  way  prejudice  equity.  And  because  it  is 
natural  unto  all  men  to  wish  their  own  extraordinary 
benefit,  when  they  think  they  have  reasonable  induce- 
ments so  to  do,  and  no  man  can  be  presumed  a  com- 
petent judge   what   equity   doth   require  in   his  own 
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BOOK  case;  the  likeliest  mean  whereby  the  wit  of  man  can 
^*      provide,  that  he  which  useth  the  benefit  of  any  spe- 


cial benignity  above  the  common  course  of  others, 
may  enjoy  it  with  good  conscience,  and  not  against 
the  true  purpose  of  Laws,  which  in  outward  shew  are 
contrary,  must  needs  be  to  arm  with  authority  some 
fit  both  for  quality  and  place  to  administer  that,  which 
in  every  such  particular  shall  appear  agreeable  with 
equity :  wherein,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  some- 
times the  practice  of  such  jurisdiction  may  swerve 
through  error  even  in  the  very  best,  and  for  other 
respects  where  less  integrity  is ;  so  the  watchful! est 
observers  of  inconveniences  that  way  growing,  and 
the  readiest  to  urge  them  in  disgrace  of  authorized 
proceedings,  do  very  well  know,  that  the  disposition 
of  these  things  resteth  not  now  in  the  hands  of  Popes, 
who  live  in  no  worldly  awe  or  subjection,  but  is  com- 
mitted to  them  whom  Law  may  at  all  times  bridle, 
and  superior  power  control ;  yea  to  them  also  in 
such  sort,  that  Law  itself  hath  set  down  to  what  per- 
sons, in  what  causes,  with  what  circumstances,  almost 
every  faculty  or  favour  shall  be  granted,  leaving  in  a 
manner  nothing  unto  them  more  than  only  to  deliver 
what  is  already  given  by  Law.  Which  maketh  it  by 
many  degrees  less  reasonable,  that  under  pretence  of 
inconveniences  so  easily  stopped,  if  any  did  grow,  and 
so  well  prevented  that  none  may,  men  should  be 
altogether  barred  of  the  liberty  that  Law  with  equity 
and  reason  granteth.  These  things  therefore  consi- 
dered, we  lastly  require,  that  it  may  not  seem  hard,  if 
in  cases  of  necessity,  or  for  common  utility's  sake,  cer- 
tain profitable  Ordinances  sometimes  be  released,  ra- 
ther than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  the  general 
rigour  thereof. 
The  rule  of  10.  Now  whcrc  the  Word  of  God  leaveth  the 
"^^^'J ?J|'g  Church  to  make  choice  of  her  own  Ordinances,  if 
not  safe  in  against  thosc  things  which  have  been  received  with 
to^befor^  great  reason,  or  against  that  which  the  ancient  prac- 
lowed.       tice  of  the  Church  hath  continued  time  out  of  mind. 
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or  against  such  Ordinances  as  the  power  and  autho-  book 
rity  of  that  Church  under  which  we  live  hath  in  itself      ^' 
devised  for  the  public    good,  or  against  the   discre- 
tion of  the  Church  in  mitigating  sometimes  with  fa- 
vourable equity  that  rigour  which  otherwise  the  lite- 
ral generality  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws   hath  judged  to 
be  more  convenient  and  meet;   if  against  all  this  it 
should   be  free  for  men  to   reprove,  to  disgrace,  to 
reject  at  their  own  liberty  what  they  see  done  and 
practised  according  to  order  set  down ;  if  in  so  great 
variety  of  ways  as  the  wit  of  man  is  easily  able  to  find 
out  towards  any  purpose,  and  in  so  great  liking  as  all 
men  especially  have  unto  those  inventions,  whereby 
some  one  shall  seem  to  have  been  more  enlightened 
from   above  than    many  thousands,  the  Church   did 
give  every  man  licence  to  follow  what  himself  ima- 
gineth  that  God's  Spirit  doth  reveal  unto  him,  or  what 
he  supposeth  that  God  is  likely  to  have  revealed  to 
some  special  person  whose  virtues  deserve  to  be  highly 
esteemed ;   what  other  eft'ect  could    hereupon   ensue, 
but  the  utter  confusion  of  his  Church  under  pretence 
of  being  taught,  led,  and  guided  by  his  Spirit?  the 
gifts  and  graces  whereof  do  so  naturally  all  tend  unto 
common  peace,  that  where  such  singularity  is,  they 
whose  hearts  it  possesseth  ought  to  suspect  it  the  more ; 
in  as  much  as  if  it  did  come  of  God,  and  should  for 
that  cause  prevail  with  others,  the  same  God  which 
reveal eth  it  to  them,  would  also  give  them  power  of 
confirming  it  to  others,  either  with  miraculous  ope- 
ration, or  with  strong  and  invincible  remonstrance  of 
sound  Reason,  such  as  whereby  it  might  appear  that 
God  would    indeed   have    all    men's  judgments    give 
place  unto  it;   whereas   now  the   error  and  unsuffi- 
ciency  of  their  arguments  do   make  it  on  the  con- 
trary side  against  them   a  strong  presumption,  that 
God    hath    not   moved   their    hearts    to    think    such 
things    as    he    hath    not    enabled    them    to    prove. 
And   so  from    rules    of   general    direction,   it  resteth 
that  now  we  descend  to  a  more  distinct  explication 
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of  particulars,  wherein  those  rules  have  their  special 
efficacy. 

1 1 .  Solemn  duties  of  public  service  to  be  done  unto 
God,  must  have  their  places  set  and  prepared  in  such 
sort  as  beseem eth  actions  of  that  regard.  Adam  even 
during  the  space  of  his  small  continuance  in  Paradise, 
had  where  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord.  Adam's 
sons  had  out  of  Paradise  in  like  sort  whither  to  bring 
their  sacrifices.  The  Patriarchs  used  altars,  and  moun- 
tains, and  groves,  to  the  self-same  purpose.  In  the 
vast  Wilderness,  when  the  people  of  God  had  them- 
selves no  settled  habitation,  yet  a  moveable  tabernacle 
they  were  commanded  of  God  to  make.  The  like 
charge  was  given  them  against  the  time  they  should 
come  to  settle  themselves  in  the  land  which  had  been 
promised  unto  their  fathers,  Ve  shall  seek  that  place 
ivhich  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose.  When  God 
had  chosen  Jerusalem,  and  in  Jerusalem  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  there  to  have  his  standing  habitation  made,  it 
was  in  the  chiefest  of  David's  desires  to  have  per- 
formed so  good  a  work.  His  grief  was  no  less  that 
he  could  not  have  the  honour  to  build  God  a  temple, 
than  their  anger  is  at  this  day,  who  bite  asunder  their 
own  tongues  with  very  wrath,  that  they  have  not  as 
yet  the  power  to  pull  down  the  temples  which  they 
never  built,  and  to  level  them  with  the  ground.  It 
was  no  mean  thing  which  he  purposed.  To  per- 
form a  work  so  majestical  and  stately  was  no  small 
charge.  Therefore  he  incited  all  men  unto  bountiful 
contribution,  and  procured  towards  it  with  all  his 
power,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  wood,  precious  stones 
in  great  abundance.  Yea  moreover.  Because  I  have 
(saith  David)  a  joy  in  the  House  of  my  God,  I 
have  of  my  own  gold  and  silver,  besides  all  that  I 
have  prepared  for  the  House  of  the  sanctuary,  given 
to  the  House  of  my  God  three  thousand  talents  of 
gold,  even  the  gold  of  Ophir,  seven  thousand  talents  of 
Jined  silver.  After  the  overthrow  of  this  first  House 
of  God,  a  second   was   instead  thereof  erected ;    but 
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with  so  great  odds,  that  they  wept  which  had  seen  book 
the  former,  and  beheld  how  much   this   latter   came       ^' 


behind  it,  the  beauty  whereof  notwithstanding  wasEzr.  in.  12. 
such,  that  even  this  was  also  the  wonder  of  the  whole  3^^^^'"  "' 
world.  Besides  which  temple,  there  were  both  in 
other  parts  of  the  land,  and  even  in  Jerusalem,  by 
process  of  time,  no  small  number  of  synagogues  for 
men  to  resort  unto.  Our  Saviour  himself,  and  after 
him  the  Apostles,  frequented  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  The  Church  of  Christ  which  was  in  Jerusa-Actsi.  13. 
lem,  and  held  that  profession  which  had  not  the  pub-^"[}  ^jj^* 
lick  allowance  and  countenance  of  authority,  could 
not  so  long  use  the  exercise  of  Christian  Religion  but 
in  private  only.  So  that  as  Jews  they  had  access  to 
the  temples  and  synagogues,  where  God  was  served 
after  the  custom  of  the  Law;  but  for  that  which  they 
did  as  Christians,  they  were  of  necessity  forced  other 
where  to  assemble  themselves.  And  as  God  gave 
increase  to  his  Church,  they  sought  out  both  there 
and  abroad  for  that  purpose  not  the  fittest  (for  so  the 
times  would  not  suffer  them  to  do)  but  the  safest 
places  they  could.  In  process  of  time,  some  whiles 
by  sufferance,  some  whiles  by  special  leave  and  fa- 
vour, they  began  to  erect  to  themselves  oratories ; 
not  in  any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which  nei- 
ther was  possible  by  reason  of  the  poor  estate  of  the 
Church,  and  had  been  perilous  in  regard  of  the 
world's  envy  towards  them.  At  the  length,  when 
it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  Kings  and  Emperors  fa- 
vouring sincerely  the  Christian  truth,  that  which  the 
Church  before  either  could  not  or  durst  not  do,  was 
with  all  alacrity  performed.  Temples  were  in  all  places 
erected,  no  cost  was  spared,  nothing  judged  too  dear 
which  that  way  should  be  spent.  The  whole  world 
did  seem  to  exult,  that  it  had  occasion  of  pouring 
out  gifts  to  so  blessed  a  purpose.  That  cheerful  devo-^ 
tion  which  David  this  way  did  exceedingly  delight  to  1  Chron. 
behold,  and  wish  that  the  same  in  the  Jewish  people  ^ J' Yj^^° 
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BOOK  might   be   perpetual,  was    then    in  Christian   people 

^'      every  where  to  be  seen.     Their  actions,  till  this  day 

always  accustomed  to  be  spoken  of  with  great  honour, 

are  called  openly  into  question.     They,  and  as  many 

as  have  been  followers  of  their  example  in  that  thing, 

we   especially  that  worship   God,   either   in   temples 

which  their  hands  made,  or  which  other  men  sithence 

have  framed  by  the  like  pattern,  are  in  that  respect 

charged  no  less  than  with  the  very  sin  of  idolatry. 

Our  Churches  in  the  foam  of  that  good  spirit  which 

directeth  such  fiery  tongues,  they  term  spitefully  the 

temples  of  Baal,  idle  synagogues,  abominable  sties. 

Thesoiem-       12.  Wherein  the  first  thing  which  moveth  them 

recting^     thus  to  cast  Up  their  poison,  are  certain  solemnities 

Churches    usual   at  the   first    erection    of  Churches.     Now   al- 

by  Bar.  p.  tliough  thc   samc   should  be  blame-worthy,  yet  this 

lao.  The  ^a-e  (thanks  be  to  God)  hath  reasonably  well  forborne 

and  dcdi-"   to  incur  the  danger  of  any  such  blame.     It  cannot  be 

eating  of    ]^jj  unto  many  men's  charpe  at  this  day  livinp;,  either 

them  scorn-  i  i  i  •  *^       i  i     ^i        Ti- 

ed, p.  141.  that  they  have  been  so  curious  as  to  trouble  the  iii- 

shops  with  placing  the  first  stone  in  the  Churches 

they  built,  or  so  scrupulous  as  after  the  erection  of 

them  to  make  any  great  ado  for  their  dedication.     In 

which  kind  notwithstanding,  as  we  do  neither  allow 

i^tkmai      mimeet,  nor  purpose  the  stiff  defence  of,  any  unne- 

lib.  i.  cap.   cessary  custom  heretofore  received  ;  so  we  know  no 

Coulee,  d.  ^'cason  wherefore  Churches  should  be   the  worse,  if 

I.e.  taber-  at  the  first  erecting  of  them,  at  the  making  of  them 

Gre".' Mao-. public,   at  the   time   when   they  are  delivered,  as   it 

lib.  X.  epist.  were,  into  God's  own  possession,  and  when  the  use 

vit  epist.    whereunto  they  shall  ever  serve  is  established,  Cere- 

71.  et  lib.    monies  fit  to  betoken  such  intents,  and  to  accompany 

63.'     ^      such  actions  be  usual,  as  ^  in  the  purest  times  they 

Vide  Euseb.  have  been.     When  Constantine  had  finished  an  house 

Paraphil.  de 

vita  Con-  a   V         '  ~   0  ^    -        '  V        .-     V  ~^^       M       V     . 

stant.  lib.  Eyaaivioc  ri[Jt.a(7ucci  TTUAccioq  vo[xo(;,  xcci  KOcAuq  £%wv,  fAocAAoy  ob  rcc  vix 

iv.  c.  41,      r^fA^io■^o(.^  h'  lynociviuv.     Kca  tovto  ov^  uttu^,  uKXcc  xa*  7co'h'ha.yA<^y  Ijcdari^q 

'±o,  t-i,  iJ.  rj-Qif   ipicivrov  7re^»T^o'?rJi?  mv  avTrtv   vf/^i^uv   sTrccyovcri^^y    iva.  (jlv)   t^irriXoe.  rcj 

)(_^ovcj  ysvYiTUi  ra  y.ccAoc,. 
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for  the  service  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  the  dedication  book 
he  judged  a  matter  not  unworthy^  about  the  solemn  ^ 
performance  whereof  the  greatest  part  of  the  Bishops 
in  Christendom  should  meet  together.  Which  thing 
they  did  at  the  Emperor's  motion,  each  most  willing- 
ly setting  forth  that  action  to  their  power,  some 
with  orations,  some  with  sermons,  some  with  the  sa- 
crifice of  prayers  unto  God  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
for  the  Church's  safety,  for  the  Emperor's  and  his 
children's  good.  By  Athanasius  the  like  is  recorded  Athanasius 
concerning  a  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a  work  of  the  constan- 
like  devout  magnificence.  So  that  whether  Empe-tium. 
rors  or  Bishops  in  those  days  were  Church-founders, 
the  solemn  dedication  of  Churches  they  thought  not 
to  be  a  work  in  itself  either  vain  or  superstitious.  Can 
we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any  man  to  go  about 
the  building  of  an  House  to  the  God  of  Heaven  with 
no  other  appearance,  than  if  his  end  were  to  rear  up 
a  kitchen,  or  a  parlour,  for  his  own  use  ?  Or  when  a 
work  of  such  nature  is  finished,  remaineth  there  no- 
thing but  presently  to  use  it,  and  so  an  end  ?  It  be- 
hoveth  that  the  place  where  God  shall  be  served  by 
the  whole  Church,  be  a  public  place,  for  the  avoiding 
of  privy  conventicles,  which  covered  with  pretence 
of  Religion  may  serve  unto  dangerous  practices. 
Yea,  though  such  assemblies  be  had  indeed  for  Re- 
ligion's sake,  hurtful  nevertheless  they  may  easily 
prove,  as  well  in  regard  of  their  fitness  to  serve  the 
turn  of  Heretics,  and  such  as  privily  will  soonest 
adventure  to  instil  their  poison  into  men's  minds; 
as  also  for  the  occasion  which  thereby  is  given  to 
malicious  persons,  both  of  suspecting,  and  of  tra- 
ducing with  more  colourable  shew  those  actions, 
which  in  themselves  being  holy,  should  be  so  order- 
ed that  no  man  might  probably  otherwise  think  of 
them.  Which  considerations  have  by  so  much  the 
greater  weight,  for  that  of  these  inconveniences  the 
Church    heretofore    had    so    plain    experience,   when 
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BOOK  Christian  men  were  driven  to  use  secret  meetings, 
^'  because  the  liberty  of  pubhc  places  was  not  granted 
them.  There  are  which  hold,  that  the  presence  of 
a  Christian  multitude,  and  the  duties  of  Religion 
performed  amongst  them,  do  make  the  place  of  their 
assembly  public ;  even  as  the  presence  of  the  King 
and  his  retinue  maketh  any  man's  house  a  court. 
But  this  I  take  to  be  an  error,  in  as  much  as  the 
only  thing  which  maketh  any  place  public,  is  the 
public  assignment  thereof  unto  such  duties.  As 
for  the  multitude  there  assembled,  or  the  duties 
which  they  perform,  it  doth  not  appear  how  either 
should  be  of  force  to  infuse  any  such  prerogative. 
Nor  doth  the  solemn  dedication  of  Churches  serve 
only  to  make  them  public,  but  farther  also  to 
surrender  up  that  right  which  otherwise  their  foun- 
ders might  have  in  them,  and  to  make  God  him- 
Exod.  xi.  self  their  owner.  For  which  cause,  at  the  erection 
?^'       ...  and    consecration    as   well    of   the    tabernacle    as    of 

1  Keg.  vin.  1         •  1  1       1  A  1      •    1 

10, 11.       the  temple,   it  pleased   the  Almiglity  to  give  a  ma^ 
nifest  sign  that  he  took  possession  of  both.     Finally, 
Exod. xi.  9.  it  notifieth  in  solemn  manner  the  holy  and  religious 
use,  whereunto  it  is  intended   such   houses   shall  be 
1  Reg.  viii.  put.     Thcsc  things  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  did  not 
account     superfluous.     He     knew    how    easily    that 
which  was  meant  should  be  holy  and  sacred,  might 
be  drawn  from   the   use  whereunto   it  was  first  pro- 
vided ;   he    knew  how  bold    men    are    to    take    even 
from  God  himself;  how  hardly  that  house  would  be 
kept  from  impious   profanation  he  knew ;  and  right 
wisely  therefore  endeavoured  by  such  solemnities  to 
Levit.  xvi.  leavc   in  the   minds   of  men   that  impression  which 
The  place    Hiiglit  somcwhat  restrain  their  boldness,  and  nourish 
named       ^  rcvcrcnd  affcctiou  towards  the  House  of  God.    For 
"^  ^*         which  cause  when  the  first  house  was  destroyed,  and 
a  new  in  the  stead  thereof  erected  by  the  children  of 
Ezr.  vi.  ifi.  Israel  after  their  return  from  captivity,  they  kept  the 
dedication  even  of  this  house  also  with  joy. 
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The    argument   which    our    Saviour   useth    against  book 
profaners    of  the    temple,    he   taketh    from    the    use      ^ 


whereunto  it  was   with   solemnity  consecrated.    And  Matth.  xxi. 
as    the    prophet  Jeremy  forbiddeth    the    carrying  of^^* 
burdens  on  the  Sabbath,  because  that  was  a  sanctified  Jer.  xvH. 

•  24 

day ;   so  because  the  temple  was  a  place  sanctified,  Mark  xi. 
our    Lord    would    not    suffer    no    not    the    carriage  i^'- 
of  a  vessel  through    the    temple.     These   two    com- 
mandments therefore  are  in  the   Law  conjoined,  JTeLcvit.xxvi. 
shall  keep  my  Sahhaths,  and  reverence  my  Sanctuary.  ^* 
Out  of  those  the  Apostle's  words.  Have  ye  not  houses  i  Cor.  xi. 
to  eat  and  drink  in?  albeit  temples,  such  as  now,^^* 
were  not  then  erected  for  the  Christian  Religion,  itciuniac 
hath  been  nevertheless   not   absurdly  conceived,  that 
he  teacheth  what  difference  should  be  made  between 
house  and  house ;  that  what  is  fit  for  the  dwelling- 
place    of  God,    and    what   for    man's    habitation   he 
sheweth ;   he   requireth  that  Christian  men   at  their 
own   home  take  common  food,  and  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  none  but  that  food  which  is  heavenly;  he 
instructeth  them,  that  as  in  the  one  place  they  use 
to  refresh  their  bodies,  so  they  may  in  the  other  learn 
to  seek  the  nourishment  of  their  souls ;  and  as  there 
they  sustain  temporal  life,  so  here  they  would  learn 
to    make    provision    for    eternal.     Christ    could    not 
suffer  that  the  temple    should    serve   for   a  place  of 
mart,   nor   the  Apostle    of  Christ   that   the  Church 
should  be  made  an  inn.     When  therefore  we  sanctify 
or  hallow  Churches,  that  which   we   do    is   only  to 
testify  that  we   make  them   places   of  public  resort, 
that  we  invest  God  himself  with  them,  that  we  sever 
them  from    common   uses.     In   which    action,  other 
solemnities  than  such  as  are  decent  and  fit  for  that 
purpose  we  approve  none.     Indeed  we  condemn  not 
all  as  unmeet,  the  like  whereunto  have  either  been 
devised  or  used  haply  amongst  Idolaters.     For  why 
should  conformity  with  them  in  matter  of  opinion  be 
lawful  when  they  think  that  which  is  true,  if  in  action 
when  thcv  do  that  which  is  meet,  it  be   not  lawful 
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to  be  like  unto  them?  Are  we  to  forsake  any  true 
opinion  because  Idolaters  have  maintained  it  ?  or  to  j 
shun  any  requisite  action  only  because  we  have  in 
the  practice  thereof  been  prevented  by  Idolaters  ? 
It  is  no  impossible  thing,  but  that  sometimes  they 
may  judge  as  rightly  what  is  decent  about  such  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  God,  as  in  greater  things  what  is 
true.  Not  therefore  whatsoever  Idolaters  have  either 
thought  or  done,  but  let  whatsoever  they  have  either 
thought  or  done  idolatrously,  be  so  far  forth  abhorred. 
For  of  that  which  is  good,  even  in  evil  things,  God  is 
author. 

13.  Touching  the  names  of  Angels  and  Saints 
whereby  the  most  of  our  Churches  are  called,  as  the 
custom  of  so  naming  them  is  very  ancient,  so  neither 
was  the  cause  thereof  at  the  first,  nor  is  the  use  and 
continuance  with  us  at  this  present,  hurtful.  That 
Churches  were  consecrated  unto  none  but  the  Lord 
only,  the  very  general  name  itself  doth  sufficiently 
shew,  in  as  much  as  by  plain  grammatical  construc- 
tion, '^Church  doth  signify  no  other  thing  than  the 
Lord's  House.  And  because  the  multitude  as  of 
persons,  so  of  things  particular,  causeth  variety  of 
proper  names  to  be  devised  for  distinction  sake, 
founders  of  Churches  did  herein  that  which  best 
liked  their  own  conceit  at  the  present  time ;  yet  each 
intending,  that  as  oft  as  those  buildings  came  to  be 
mentioned,  the  name  should  put  men  in  mind  of 
some  memorable  thing  or  person.  Thus  therefore  it 
Cometh  to  pass  that  all  Churches  have  had  their 
names,  some  as  memorials  of  peace,  some  of  wisdom, 
some  in  memory  of  the  Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ 
under  sundry  titles,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few, 
many  of  one  Apostle,  Saint,  or  Martyr,  many  of  all. 
In  which  respect  their  commendable  purpose  being 
not  of  every  one  understood,  they  have  been  in  latter 


^  From   Kvpiooivi,    Kyie,    and    by   adding    letters    of   aspiration, 
Chyrcli. 
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ages  construed  as  though  they  had  superstitiously  book 
meant^  either  that  those  places  which  were  denomi-  ^ 
nated  of  Angels  and  Saints  should  serve  for  the  wor- 
ship of  so  glorious  creatures,  or  else  those  glorified  crea- 
tures for  defence,  protection,  and  patronage  of  such 
places.  A  thing  which  the  ancients  do  utterly  dis- 
claim. To  them,  saith  St.  Augustine,  we  appoint  no 
Churches,  because  they  are  not  to  us  as  gods.  Again, 
The  nations  to  their  gods  erected  temples,  we  not  tem-WAug. 
pies  to  our  martyrs  as  unto  God,  hut  memorials  ^'^  ton?^vir^ ' 
unto  dead  men,  whose  spirits  with  God  are  still  liv- 1.  22.  c.  x. 
ing^.  Divers  considerations  there  are  for  which  Chris- ^^^p^^^ 
tian  Churches  might  first  take  their  names  of  Saints ; 
as  either  because  by  the  ministry  of  Saints  it  pleased 
God  there  to  shew  some  rare  effect  of  his  power ;  or 
else  in  regard  of  death,  which  those  Saints  having  suf- 
fered for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  thereby 
make  the  places  where  they  died  venerable  ;  or  thirdly, 
for  that  it  liked  good  and  virtuous  men  to  give  such 
occasion  of  mentioning  them  often,  to  the  end  that 
the  naming  of  their  persons  might  cause  enquiry  to 
be  made,  and  meditation  to  be  had  of  their  virtues. 
Wherefore,  seeing  that  we  cannot  justly  account  it 
superstition,  to  give  unto  Churches  those  fore-re- 
hearsed names,  as  memorials  either  of  holy  persons 
or  things ;  if  it  be  plain  that  their  founders  did 
with  such  meaning  name  them,  shall  not  we  in 
otherwise  taking  them  offer  them  injury?  Or  if  it 
be  obscure  or  uncertain  what  they  meant,  yet  this 
construction  being  more  favourable,  charity  (I  hope) 
constraineth  no  man  which  standeth  doubtful  of  their 
minds,  to  lean  to  the  hardest  and  worst  interpreta- 
tion that  their  words  can  carry.  Yea,  although  it 
were  clear,  that  they  all  (for  the  error  of  some  is 
manifest  in  this  behalf)  had  therein  a  superstitious 

^  The  duty  which  Christian  men  performed  in  keeping  fes- 
tival dedications,  St.  Basil  termeth  AarpsUy  tuv  &£ov,  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  to  have  been  withal  ni^riv  ek  rov(;  Ma^rypa?.  Basil,  in 
Psal.  cxiv. 
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BOOK  intent,  wherefore  should  their  fault  prejudice  us,  who 
^'       (as  all  men  know)  do  use   by  way  of  mere  distinc-  . 
tion  the  names  which  they  of  superstition  gave?  In  ] 
the  use  of  those  names  whereby  we  distinguish  both 
days    and    months,   are  we   culpable   of  superstition, 
because  they  were  who  first  invented  them  ?  The  sign 
Acts  xxviii. Castor  and  Pollux,  superstitiously  given  unto  that  ship 
wherein  the  Apostle  sailed,  polluteth  not  the  Evange- 
list's pen,  who  thereby  doth  but  distinguish  that  ship 
from  others.    If  to  Daniel  there  had  been  given  no 
Dan.  ii.  26.  other   name    but   only   Belteshazzar,    given    him    in 
Vide  Seal,  ^ouour  of  the   Babylonian   idol   Belti,  should   their 

de  emend.  J  r     a  i 

temp.  1.  vi.  idolatry  which  were  the  authors  or  that  name  cleave 
p.  277.  ijnto  every  man  which  had  so  termed  him  by  way  of 
personal  difference  only?  Were  it  not  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  the  simpler  sort  of  men,  these  nice  curio- 
sities are  not  worthy  the  labour  which  we  bestow  to 
answer  them. 
Of  the  fa-  14,  The  like  unto  this  is  a  fancy  which  they  have 
Churches."^  ^S^i^^^  the  fashion  of  our  Churches,  as  being  framed 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  A 
fault  no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true,  than  if 
some  King  should  build  his  mansion-house  by  the 
model  of  Solomon's  palace.  So  far  forth  as  our 
Churches  and  their  Temple  have  one  end,  what 
should  let,  but  that  they  may  lawfully  have  one  form  ? 
The  Temple  was  for  sacrifice,  and  therefore  had  rooms 
to  that  purpose,  such  as  ours  have  none.  Our  Church- 
es are  places  provided,  that  the  people  might  there 
assemble  themselves  in  due  and  decent  manner,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  degrees  and  order.  Which 
thing  being  common  unto  us  with  Jews,  we  have  in 
this  respect  our  Churches  divided  by  certain  parti- 
tions, although  not  so  many  in  number  as  theirs. 
They  had  their  several  for  Heathen  nations,  their 
several  for  the  people  of  their  own  nation,  their  se- 
veral for  men,  their  several  for  women,  their  several 
for  their  priests,  and  for  the  High  Priest  alone  their 
several.    There  being  in  ours  for  local  distinction  be- 
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twcen  the  Clergy  and  the  rest  (which  yet  we  do  not  book 
with  any  great  strictness  or  curiosity  observe  neither)  ^- 
but  one  partition,  the  cause  whereof  at  the  first  (as 
it  seemeth)  was^  that  as  many  as  were  capable  of  the 
holy  mysteries,  might  there  assemble  themselves,  and 
no  other  creep  in  amongst  them;  this  is  now  made  a 
matter  so  heinous,  as  if  our  Religion  thereby  were 
become  even  plain  Judaism,  and  as  though  we  re- 
tained a  most  holy  place,  whereinto  there  might  not 
any  but  the  High  Priest  alone  enter,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews. 

15.  Some  it  highly  displeaseth,  that  so  great  ex-Thesump- 
pences  this  way  are  employed:  The  mother  of  such^^^'^l^^^^^ 
magnificence  (they  think)  is  hut  only  a  proud  am-es. 
hitious  desire  to  he  spoken  of  far  and  wide.  Suppose 
IV e  that  God  himself  delighteth  to  dwell  sumptuously? 
or  taketh  pleasure  in  chargeahle  pomp  9  No ;  then 
was  the  Lord  most  accept  ah  ly  served,  when  his  temples 
were  rooms  horrowed  within  the  houses  of  poor  men. 
This  was  suitahle  unto  the  nakedness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  Gospel.  What  thoughts  or 
cogitations  they  had  which  were  authors  of  those 
things,  the  use  and  benefit  whereof  hath  descended 
unto  ourselves,  as  we  do  not  know,  so  we  need  not 
search.  It  cometh  (we  grant)  many  times  to  pass,  that 
the  works  of  men  being  the  same,  their  drifts  and 
purposes  therein  are  divers.  The  charge  of  Herod 
about  the  Temple  of  God  was  ambitious ;  yet  Solo- 
mon's virtuous,  Constantine's  holy.  But  howsoever 
their  hearts  are  disposed  by  whom  any  such  thing 
is  done  in  the  world,  shall  we  think  that  it  baneth 
the  work  which  they  leave  behind  them,  or  taketh 
away  from  others  the  use  and  benefit  thereof  ? 
Touching  God  himself,  hath  he  any  where  revealed 
that  it  is  his  delight  to  dwell  beggarly  ?  and  that  he 
taketh  no  pleasure  to  be  worshipped,  saving  only  in 
poor  cottages  ?  Even  then  was  the  Lord  as  accept- 
ably honoured  of  his  people  as  ever,  when  the 
stateliest  places  and  things  in  the  whole  world  were 
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BOOK  sought  out  to  adorn  his  Temple.    This  is  most  suit- 
^'       able  ^,  decent^  and  fit  for  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  sublimity  of  his  Gospel,  except  we  think  of 
Christ  and  his  Gospel  as  ^  the  officers  of  Julian  did. 
As   therefore  the   son  of  Syrach   giveth  verdict  con- 
Eccius.      cerning   those  things  which   God   hath  wrought,  A 
xxxix.  33,  ffian  need  trot  say^  This  is  worse  than  that,  this  more 
acceptable  to  God,  that  less ;  for  in  their  season  they 
are  all  worthy  praise :  the  like  we  may  also  conclude, 
as  touching  these  two  so  contrary  ways  of  providing, 
in  meaner  or  in  costlier  sort,  for  the  honour  of  Al- 
mighty God,  A  man  need  not  say,  This  is  worse  than 
that,  this  more  acceptable  to  God,  that  less ;  for  with 
him  they  are  in  their  season  both  allowable :  the  one, 
when  the  state  of  the  Church   is  poor;    the  other, 
when  God  hath  enriched  it  with  plenty.    When  they 
which  had  seen  the  beauty  of  the  first  Temple  built 
by  Solomon  in  the  days  of  his  great  prosperity  and 
peace,  beheld  how  far  it  excelled  the  second,  which 
had  not   builders   of  like   ability,  the  tears  of  their 
Haggai  ii.  gricvcd    cycs   the   Prophets    endeavoured    with   com- 
'  ^'         forts  to  wipe  away.    Whereas  if  the  House  of  God 
were  by  so  much   the  more  perfect,  by  how  much 
the  glory  thereof  is  less,  they  should  have  done  bet- 
ter to  rejoice  than  weep,  their  Prophets  better  to  re- 
prove than   comfort.     It   being  objected    against  the 
Church  in  the  times   of  universal    persecution,  that 
her  service  done  to  God  was  not  solemnly  performed 
in   temples    fit   for   the    honour   of   divine    Majesty, 
Minut.       their  most  convenient  answer  was,  that  The  best  tem- 
oSav?     P^^^  which  we  can  dedicate  to  God,  are  our  sanctified 
souls  and  bodies.    Whereby  it  plainly  appeareth  how 
the   Fathers,  when   they  were  upbraided  with    that 

^'Epyov  OB  TO  ixeycc  v.ou  y-ocXcv  riiJt,iuTocTov'  t8  yoi^  toistov  v  ^eu^ioc  Say- 
fxocT^.  Arist.  Eth.  1.  iv.  C.  2.  ra  aicrSijo-n  xoiAa  y.ou  vojjcte*  y.xXuv 
tlxQvBq.     Philo.  Jud. 

^  Foelix,  thesauri  imperialis  quaestor,  conspicatus  sacronim  va- 
sorum  pretia }  En,  inqnit,  qualibus  vasis  ministratur  Mariae  filio. 
Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 
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defect,  comforted  themselves  with  the  meditation  of  book 
God's   most    gracious   and   merciful  nature,   who   did       ^' 
not  therefore  the  less  accept  of  their  hearty  affection 
and  zeal,  rather  than  took  any  great  delight,  or  ima- 
gined any  high  perfection  in  such  their  want  of  ex- 
ternal ornaments,  which  when  they  wanted,  the  cause 
was  their  only  lack  oL ability:  ability  serving,  they 
wanted  them  not.     Before  the  Emperor  Constantine's 
time,  under  Severus,  Gordian,  Philip,  and  Galienus,  Euseb. 
the  state  of  Christian  aifairs  beins^  tolerable,  the  for- P^*"?^'^- 

o  ^1.  VIU.  c.  1. 

mer  buildings  which  were  but  of  mean  and  small 
estate  contented  them  not;  spacious  and  ample 
Churches  they  erected  throughout  every  city.  No 
envy  was  able  to  be  their  hinderance,  no  practice  of 
Satan  or  fraud  of  men  available  against  their  pro- 
ceedings herein,  while  they  continued  as  yet  worthy 
to  feel  the  aid  of  the  arm  of  God  extended  over  them 
for  their  safety.  These  Churches  Dioclesian  caused  idem, 
by  solemn  edict  to  be  afterwards  overthrown.  Maxi-  '  ^  "^'  ^"  ^' 
minus  with  like  authority  giving  them  leave  to  erect 
them,  the  hearts  of  all  men  were  even  rapt  with  di- 
vine joy,  to  see  those  places,  which  tyrannous  impiety 
had  laid  waste,  recovered,  as  it  were,  out  of  mortal  ca- 
lamity. Churches  reared  up  to  an  height  immeasur- idemy 
able,  and  adorned  with  Jar  more  beauty  in  their  re-  '^'^'  * 
stauration  than  their  founders  before  had  given  them. 
Whereby  we  see  how  most  Christian  minds  then  stood 
affected ;  we  see  how  joyful  they  were  to  behold  the 
sumptuous  stateliness  of  houses  built  unto  God's  glory. 
If  we  should  over  and  besides  this  allege  the  care 
-which  was  had  that  all  things  about  the  Tabernacle 
of  Moses  might  be  as  beautiful,  gorgeous,  and  rich, 
as  art  could  make  them,  or  what  travel  and  cost  was 
bestowed  that  the  goodliness  of  the  Temple  might  be 
a  spectacle  of  admiration  to  all  the  world ;  this,  they 
will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by  God's  appoint- 
ment but  for  a  time,  to  shadow  out  the  true  everlast- 
mg  glory  of  a  more  divine  sanctuary;  whereunto 
Christ  being  long  sithence  entered,  it  seemeth   that 

VOL.  II.  E 
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all  those  curious  exornations  should  rather  cease. 
Which  thing  we  also  ourselves  would  grant,  if  the 
use  thereof  had  been  merely  and  only  mystical.  But, 
sith  the  prophet  David  doth  mention  a  natural  con- 
veniency  which  such  kind  of  bounteous  expences 
have,  as  well  for  that  we  do  thereby  give  unto  God 
a  testimony  of  our  cheerful  affection,  which  thinketh 
nothing  too  dear  to  be  bestowed  about  the  furniture 
of  his  service,  as  also  because  it  serveth  to  the  world 
for  a  witness  of  his  Almightiness,  whom  we  outwardly 
honour  with  the  chiefest  of  outward  things,  as  being 
of  all  things  himself  incomparably  the  greatest.  Be- 
sides, were  it  not  also  strange,  if  God  should  have 
made  such  store  of  glorious  creatures  on  earth,  and 
leave  them  all  to  be  consumed  in  secular  vanity,  al- 
lowing none  but  the  baser  sort  to  be  employed  in  his 
own  service  ?  To  set  forth  the  majesty  of  Kings,  his 
Vicegerents  in  this  world,  the  most  gorgeous  and  rare 
treasures  which  the  world  hath  are  procured.  We  | 
think,  belike,  that  he  will  accept  what  the  meanest  of 
them  would  disdain.  If  there  be  great  care  to  build 
and  beautify  those  corruptible  sanctuaries,  little  or 
none  that  the  living  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
dearly  redeemed  souls  of  the  people  of  God,  may  be 
edified ;  huge  expences  upon  timber  and  stone,  but 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  small  devotion  ;  cost 
this  way  infinite,  and  in  the  mean  while  charity  cold : 
we  have  in  such  case  just  occasion  to  make  complaint 
as  St.  Jerom  did,  The  walls  of  the  Church  there  are 
enough  contented  to  build,  and  to  underset  it  with 
goodly  'pillars,  the  marbles  are  polished,  the  roofs 
shine  with  gold,  the  altar  hath  precious  stones  to 
adorn  it ;  and  of  Christ's  Ministers  no  choice  at  all. 
The  same  Jerom,  both  in  that  place  and  elsewhere, 
debaseth  with  like  intent  the  glory  of  such  magnifi- 
cence, (a  thing  whereunto  men's  affections  in  those 
times  needed  no  spur,)  thereby  to  extol  the  necessity 
sometimes  of  charity  and  alms,  sometimes  of  other 
the  most  principal  duties    belonging  unto  Christian 
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men;  which  duties  were  neither  so  highly  esteemed   book 
as  they  ought,  and  being  compared  with  that  in  ques-       ^- 
tion,  the  directest  sentence  we  can  give  of  them  both, 
as  unto  me  it  seemeth,  is  this ;   God,  ivho  reqiiireth 
the  one  as  necessary,^  accepteth  the  other  also  as  being 
an  honourable  work. 

16.   Our  opinion   concerning  the  force  and  virtue  what  hoU- 
which  such  places  have,  is,  I  trust,  without  any  ble-^Jjf^^^^"^^^ 
mish  or  stain  of  heresy.     Churches  receive,  as  every  ascribe  to 
thing  else,  their  chief  perfection  from  the  end  where- *]j^j.g^^lJ^^j[^' 
unto  they  serve.     Which  end  being  the  public  wor- other 
ship  of  God,  they  are  in  this  consideration  houses  of  ^  ^^^^' 
greater  dignity  than  any  provided  for  meaner  pur- 
poses.    For  which  cause  they  seem  after  a  sort  even 
to  mourn,  as   being   injured   and  defrauded  of  their 
right,  when  places  not  sanctified,  as  they  are,  prevent 
them  unnecessarily  in  that  pre-eminence  and  honour. 
Whereby  also  it  doth  come  to  pass,  that  the  service 
of  God  hath  not  then  itself  such  perfection  of  grace 
and  comeliness,  as  when  the  dignity  of  place  which 
it  wisheth  for  doth  concur.     Again,  albeit  the   true 
worship  of  God  be  to  God  in  itself  acceptable,  who 
respecteth  not  so  much  in  what  place,  as  with  what 
affection  he  is   served ;    and  therefore   Moses   in   the 
midst  of  the  sea,  Job  on  the  dunghill,  Ezekiah  in  bed, 
Jeremy  in  mire,  Jonas  in  the  whale,  Daniel  in  the 
den,  the  Children  in  the  furnace,  the  Thief  on  the 
cross,  Peter    and  Paul    in    prison,  calling  unto   God 
were  heard,  as  St.  Basil  noteth :    manifest  notwith-  Exhort,  ad 
standing  it  is,  that  the  very  majesty  and  holiness  of^^^^^^J^^' 
the  place  where  God  is  worshipped   hath   in  regard 
of  us    great   virtue,    force,   and    efficacy,  for  that  it 
serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir  up  devotion ;   and 
in  that  respect,  no  doubt,  bettereth  even  our  holiest 
and  best  actions  in  this  kind.     As  therefore  we  every 
where   exhort   all    men    to    worship    God ;    even    so, 
for   performance   of  this    service    by    the    people   of 
God    assembled,    we   think    not    any   place    so    good 
as    the    Church,   neither    any    exhortation    so    fit    as 
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BOOK   that  of  David,  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  heauty  of 
'         holiness. 


Psai.  xcvi.  17.  For  of  our  Churches  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
Their  pre-  Gsteem,  howsoever  others,  rapt  with  the  pang  of  a  fu- 
tence  that  rious  Zeal,  do  pour  out  against  them  devout  blasphe- 
Churches  mies,  crying,  Down  with  them,  down  with  tkem^  even 
utterly       ^q  ffi^  vcrv  s;round :  For  to  idolatry  they  have  been 

razed.  «/    c?  t/  t/ 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  abused.     And  the  places  where  idols  have  been  wor- 

Deut  xii  2  ^^^^PP^^9  ^^^  %  Ihe  Law  of  God  devote  to  utter  de- 

2  chron.    struct  ion.    For  execution  oj  which  Law,  the  kings  that 

27:hron     ^^^^^  S^dly,  as  Asa,  Jehosaphat,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  de- 

xxix.         stroyed  all  the  high  places,  altars,  and  groves,  which 

had  been  erected  in  Juda  and  Israel.     He  that  said, 

Thou  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  my  face,  hath 

likewise  said.  Thou  shall  utterly  deface  and  destroy 

all  these  synagogues  and  places  where  such  idols  have 

been  worshipped.     This  Law  containeth  the  temporal 

punishinent  which  God  hath  set  down,  and  willeth  that 

men  execute  for  the  breach  of  the  other  Law,     They 

which  spare  them  therefore,  do  but  reserve,  as  the 

hypocrite  Saul  did,  execrable  things  to  worship  God 

withal.     The  truth  is,  that  as  no  man  serveth  God, 

and  loveth  him  not ;  so  neither  can  any  man  sincerely   . 

love  God,  and  not  extremely  abhor  that  sin  which  is  I 

the  highest  degree  of  treason   against  the  Supreme  ^ 

Guide  and  Monarch  of  the  whole  world,  with  whose 

divine  authority  and  power  it  investeth  others.     By 

means  whereof  the  state  of  idolaters  is  two  ways  mi- 

isa.Anii.2i.serable.     First,  in  that  which  they  worship  they  find 

Hosrxiv.4.no  succour:  and  secondly,  at  his  hands  whom  they 

isa.  xU.  24.  ought  to  scrvc  there  is  no  other  thins;  to  be  looked  for 

Ps.  cxv.  8.         '-'  .  •  ®  -11 

ixixi.  xiii.  but  the  cffccts  of  most  just  displeasure,  the  withdraw- 
Rom.  i.  24.  ijjg  Qf  g^acc,  dcrcliction  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world 
13.  to  come  confusion.     Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  infidels 

Apoc.  xxi.  admiring  their  virtues  went  about  to  sacrifice  unto 
Isa.  ii.2i.  them,  rent  their  garments  in  token  of  horror,  and  as 
i4^^ir^  frighted  persons  ran  crying  through  the  press  of  the 
Dent.  people,  O  men,  ivherefore  do  ye  these  things  P  They 
xxvni.  20.  jjj^g^  ^\^Q  force  of  that  dreadful  curse  whereunto  idol- 
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atry  maketh   subject.     Nor  is  there  cause  why  the  book 
guilty  sustaining  the  same,  should  grudge  or  complain       ^• 


of  injustice.  For,  whatsoever  evil  befalleth  in  thatjer.  ii.  17. 
respect,  themselves  have  made^  themselves  worthy  to 
suffer  it.  As  for  those  things  either  whereon,  or  else 
wherewith  superstition  worketh,  polluted  they  are  by 
such  abuse,  and  deprived  of  that  dignity  which  their 
nature  delighteth  in.  For  there  is  nothing  which  doth 
not  grieve,  and,  as  it  were,  even  loathe  itself,  whenso- 
ever iniquity  causeth  it  to  serve  unto  vile  purposes. 
Idolatry  therefore  maketh  whatsoever  it  toucheth  the 
worse.  Howbeit  sith  creatures  which  have  no  under- 
standing can  shew  no  will,  and  where  no  will  is,  there 
is  no  sin,  and  only  that  which  sinneth  is  subject  to 
punishment;  which  way  should  any  such  creature  be 
punishable  by  the  Law  of  God  ?  There  may  be  cause 
sometime  to  abolish  or  to  extinguish  them ;  but  surely 
never  by  way  of  punishment  to  the  things  themselves. 
Yea  farther,  howsoever  the  Law  of  Moses  did  punish 
idolaters,  we  find  not  that  God  hath  appointed  for  us 
any  definite  or  certain  temporal  judgment,  which  the 
Christian  magistrate  is  of  necessity  for  ever  bound  to 
execute  upon  offenders  in  that  kind,  much  less  upon 
things  that  way  abused  as  mere  instruments.  For 
what  God  did  command  touching  Canaan,  the  same 
concerneth  not  us  any  otherwise  than  only  as  a  fearful 
pattern  of  his  just  displeasure  and  wrath  against  sinful 
nations.  It  teacheth  us,  how  God  thought  good  to 
plague  and  afflict  them  ;  it  doth  not  appoint  in  what 
form  and  manner  we  ought  to  punish  the  sin  of  idol- 
atry in  all  others.  Unless  they  will  say,  that  because 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  make  no  covenant 
with  the  people  of  that  land,  therefore  leagues  and 
truces  made  between  superstitious  persons,  and  such 
as  serve  God  aright,  are  unlawful  altogether;  or  be- 
cause God  commanded  the  Israelites  to  smite  the  in- 
habitants of  Canaan,  and  to  root  them  out,  that  there* 
fore  reformed  Churches  are  bound  to  put  all  others  to 
the  edge  of  the  sword.     Now  whereas  conmiandmentDcut.xii.2. 
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BOOK  was  also  given  to  destroy  all  places  where  the  Canaan- 
V.  ites  had  served  their  gods,  and  not  to  convert  any  one 
of  them  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God;  this  precept 
had  reference  unto  a  special  intent  and  purpose,  which 
was,  that  there  should  be  but  one  only  place  in  the 
whole  land,  whereunto  the  people  might  bring  such 
oiferings,  gifts,  and  sacrifices,  as  their  Levitical  Law 
did  require.  By  which  Law,  severe  charge  was  given 
them  in  that  respect,  not  to  convert  those  places  to 
the  worship  of  the  living  God,  where  nations  before 
Deut.  xii.  them  had  served  idols.  But  to  seek  the  place  which  the 
4, 5.  Lord  their  God  should  choose  out  of  all  their  tribes. 
Besides,  it  is  reason  we  should  likewise  consider  how 
great  a  diiference  there  is  between  their  proceedings, 
who  erect  a  new  commonwealth,  which  is  to  have 
neither  people  nor  Law,  neither  Regiment  nor  Reli- 
gion the  same  that  was ;  and  theirs,  who  only  reform 
a  decayed  estate,  by  reducing  it  to  that  perfection  from 
which  it  Viath  swerved.  In  this  case  we  are  to  retain 
as  much,  in  the  other  as  little  of  former  things  as  we 
may.  Sith  therefore  examples  have  not  generally  the 
force  of  Laws  which  all  men  ought  to  keep,  but  of 
counsels  only  and  persuasions  not  amiss  to  be  followed 
by  them  whose  case  is  the  like ;  surely  where  cases 
are  so  unlike  as  theirs  and  ours,  I  see  not  how  that 
which  they  did  should  induce,  much  less  any  way  en- 
force us  to  the  same  practice,  especially  considering 
that  groves  and  hill-altars  were,  while  they  did  remain, 
both  dangerous  in  regard  of  the  secret  access,  which 
people  superstitiously  given  might  have  always  there- 
unto with  ease;  neither  could  they  remaining,  serve 
with  any  fitness  unto  better  purpose:  whereas  our 
temples  (their  former  abuse  being  by  order  of  Law 
removed)  are  not  only  fi'ee  from  such  peril,  but  withal 
so  conveniently  framed  for  the  people  of  God  to  serve 
and  honour  him  therein,  that  no  man  beholding  them 
can  choose  but  think  it  exceeding  great  pity  they 
should  be  ever  any  otherwise  employed.  Yea  but  the 
cattle  of  Amalek  (you  will  say)  were  fit  for  sacrifice ; 
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and  this  was  the  very  conceit  which  sometime  deceived  book 
SauL  It  was  so.  Nor  do  I  any  thing  doubt,  but  that  ^ 
Saul  upon  this  conceit  might  even  lawfully  have  offer- 
ed to  God  those  reserved  spoils,  had  not  the  Lord  in 
that  particular  case  given  special  charge  to  the  con- 
trary. As  therefore  notwithstanding  the  command- 
ment of  Israel  to  destroy  Canaanites,  idolaters  may  be 
converted  and  live ;  so  the  temples  which  have  served 
idolatry  as  instruments,  may  be  sanctified  again  and 
continue,  albeit  to  Israel  commandment  have  been 
given  that  they  should  destroy  all  idolatrous  places  in 
their  land,  and  to  the  good  Kings  of  Israel  commenda- 
tion for  fulfilling,  to  the  evil  for  disobeying  the  same 
commandment,  sometimes  punishment,  always  sharp 
and  severe  reproof  hath  even  from  the  Lord  himself 
befallen.  Thus  much  it  may  suffice  to  have  written 
in  defence  of  those  Christian  oratories,  the  overthrow 
and  ruin  whereof  is  desired,  not  now  by  Infidels,  Pa- 
gans, or  Turks,  but  by  a  special  refined  sect  of  Christian 
believers ;  pretending  themselves  exceedingly  grieved 
at  our  solemnities  in  erecting  Churches,  at  the  names 
which  we  suffer  them  to  hold,  at  their  form  and  fa- 
shion, at  the  stateliness  of  them  and  costliness,  at  the 
opinion  which  we  have  of  them,  and  at  the  manifold 
superstitious  abuses  whereunto  they  have  been  put. 

18.    Places  of  public  resort   being   thus   provided  Of  public 
for,  our  repair  thither  is  especially  for  mutual  confer- p^g^^hlug^^ 
ence,  and  as  it  were   commerce  to   be   had   bet  ween  and  the  first 
God  and  us.     Because  therefore  want^  of  the  know- of^catc- 
ledge  of  God  is   the   cause  of  all   iniquity   amongst  chising. 
men,  as  contrariwise  the  ground  of  all  our  happiness, 
and  the  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  virtue  groweth 

^  Contraria  fortia  in  quibus  homines  sibi  invicem  opponantur 
secundum  exercitia  et  desideria  et  opiniones,  omnia  proveniunt  ex 
ignorantia  :  sicut  caucus  ex  privatione  sui  visus  vagatur  ubique  et 
Iffiditur.  Scientia  veritatis  toUit  hominum  inimicitiam  et  odium. 
Hoc  promisit  sancta  Theologia  dicens,  Habitabit  agnus  cum  lupo. 
Et  assignat  rationem,  Repleta  est  terra  sapientia  Domini.  Moses 
^gypt.  in  Mor,  Hannebuch.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 
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BOOK  from  us,  is  a  right  opinion  touching  things  divine, 
^'  this  kind  of  knowledge  we  may  justly  set  down  for 
the  first  and  chiefest  thing  which  God  imparteth  unto 
his  people,  and  our  duty  of  receiving  this  at  his 
merciful  hands,  for  the  first  of  those  religious  offices 
wherewith  we  publickly  honour  him  on  earth.  For 
the  instruction  therefore  of  all  sorts  of  men  to  eter- 
nal life  it  is  necessary,  that  the  sacred  and  saving 
truth  of  God  be  openly  published  upon  them.  Which 
open  publication  of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  ex- 
cellency termed  Preaching.  For  otherwise  there  is 
Lucviii.  not  any  thing  publickly  notified,  but  we  may,  in  that 
respect,  rightly  and  properly  say  it  is  preached.  So 
that  when  the  school  of  God  doth  use  it  as  a  word 
of  art,  we  are  accordingly  to  understand  it  with  re- 
straint to  such  special  matter  as  that  school  is  accus- 
tomed to  publish.  We  find  not  in  the  world  any 
people  that  have  lived  altogether  without  Religion. 
And  yet  this  duty  of  Religion,  which  provideth  that 
publickly  all  sorts  of  men  may  be  instructed  in  the 
fear  of  God,  is  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  hath 
VideTer-  been  always  so  peculiar,  that  none  of  the  Heathens, 
praescr.  ad-  ^^^w  curious  socvcr  in  searching  out  all  kinds  of  out- 
vers.Hser.  ward  Cercmonics  like  to  ours,  could  ever  once  so 
much  as  endeavour  to  resemble  herein  the  Church's 
care  for  the  endless  good  of  her  children.  Ways  of 
teaching  there  have  been  sundry  always  usual  in 
God's  Church.  For  the  first  introduction  of  youth 
to  the  knowledge  of  God%  the  Jews  even  to  this 
day  have  their  Catechisms.  With  Religion  it  fareth 
as  with  other  sciences ;  the  first  delivery  of  the  ele^ 
ments    thereof    must,    for    like    consideration  ^,    be 

^  The  Jews  Catech.  called  Lekach  Tob. 

^  Incipientibus  brevius  ac  simplicius  tradi  praecepta  magis  con- 
veiiit.  Ant  enim  difficultate  institutionis  tarn  numerosae  atqiie  per- 
plexse  deterreri  solent,  aut  eo  tempore  quo  praecipue  alenda  ingenia 
atque  indulgentia  quadam  enutrienda  sunt,  asperiorum  rerum  tra- 
ctatu  atteruntur.  Fab.  prooem.  1.  viii.  Incipientibus  nobis  expo- 
iiere  jura  populi  Komani,  ita  videntur  posse  tradi  conimodissimc, 
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framed  according  to  the  weak  and  slender  capacity  book 
of  young  beginners  :  unto  which  manner  of  teach-  ^- 
ing  principles  in  Christianity,  the  Apostle  in  the  sixth 
to  the  Hebrews  is  himself  understood  to  allude.  For 
this  cause  therefore,  as  the  Decalogue  of  Moses  de- 
clareth  summarily  those  things  which  we  ought  to  do, 
the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  whatsoever  we  should  re- 
quest or  desire ;  so  either  by  the  Apostles,  or  at  the 
leastwise  out  of  their  writings,  we  have  the  sub- 
stance of  Christian  belief  compendiously  drawn  into  Vide  Ruff. 
few  and  short  articles,  to  the  end  that  the  weak- ^"  ^y"^''- 
ness  of  no  man's  wit  might  either  hinder  altogether 
the  knowledge,  or  excuse  the  utter  ignorance  of  need- 
ful things.  Such  as  were  trained  up  in  these  rudi- 
ments, and  were  so  made  fit  to  be  afterwards  by  bap- 
tism received  into  the  Church,  the  Fathers  usually 
in  their  writings  do  term  ^  hearers ;  as  having  no 
further  communion  or  fellowship  with  the  Church, 
than  only  this,  that  they  were  admitted  to  hear  the 
principles  of  Christian  Faith  made  plain  unto  them. 
Catechising  may  be  in  schools,  it  may  be  in  private 
families ;  but  when  we  make  it  a  kind  of  preach- 
ing, we  mean  always  the  public  performance  there- 
of in  the  open  hearing  of  men ;  because  things  are 
preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught,  but  in  that  they 
are  published. 


si  primo  levi  ac  simpHci  via,  post  deinde  diligentissima  atque  exa- 
ctissima  interpretatione  singula  tradantur.  Alioqui  si  statim  ab 
initio  rudem  adhuc  et  infirmiim  animam  studiosi  multitudine  ac 
varietate  rernm  oneraverimus,  duorum  alterum,  aut  desertorem  stu- 
diorum  efliciemus,  aut  cum  magno  labore  ejus,  saepe  etiam  cum  dif- 
fidentia  (quae  plerumque  juvenes  avertit)  serius  ad  id  perducemus, 
ad  quod  leviore  via  ductus  sine  magno  labore  et  sine  ulla  diffidentia 
maturius  perduci  potuisset.      Institut.  Imper.  1.  i.  tit.  1. 

^  Tert.  de  _pceniten.  An  alius  est  tinctis  Christus,  alius  audien- 
tibus  ?  Audientes  optare  intinctionem  iion  praesumere  oportet.  Cy- 
prian. Epist.  xvii.  1.  3.  Audientibus  vigilantia  vestra  non  desit. 
Rupert,  de  divin.  Offic.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  Audiens  quisque  regulara 
fidei  Catechumenus  dicitur.  Catechumenus  namque  Auditor  iuter- 
pretatur. 
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BOOK        19-  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  his  Apo- 
^-       sties,   were    in   their   times    all    preachers    of   God's 


Of  Preach- truth ;  some  by  word,  some  by  writing,  some  by 
readin^  both.  Tliis  they  did,  partly  as  faithful  witnesses, 
pubiickiy  making  mere  relation  what  God  himself  had  reveal- 
ofho°y'^^  ed  unto  them,  and  partly  as  careful  expounders. 
Scripture,  tcaclicrs,  persuadcrs  thereof.  The  Church  in  like 
ceniiiig  ^^^^  preacheth  still,  first  publishing  by  way  of  testi- 
snpposed  mony  or  relation  the  truth  which  from  them  she 
those  tran"  hath  received,  even  in  such  sort  as  it  was  received, 
lations  of  written  in  the  sacred  volumes  of  Scripture ;  secondly 
which  we'  hy  Way  of  explication,  discovering  the  mysteries 
allow  to  be  y^j^ich  lie  hid  therein.  The  Church  as  a  witness 
also  of  the  prcdcheth  his  mere  revealed  truth  by  reading  pub- 
choice        lickly  the   sacred  Scripture:   so  that  a   second  kind 

which  we  •^..■1  •*■!.  .  

make  in  of  prcachiug  IS  the  reading  of  holy  writ.  For  thus 
reading,  y^^  j^^y  ^|^g  boldlicr  spcak,  being  strengthened  with 
Actsxv.2i.the  example  of  so  reverend  a  Prelate  as  saith,  that 
Moses  from  the  time  of  ancient  generations  and  ages 
long  since  past,  had  amongst  the  cities  of  the  very 
Gentiles  them  that  preached  him,  in  that  he  was 
read  every  Sabbath-day.  For  so  of  necessity  it  must 
be  meant,  in  as  much  as  we  know  that  the  Jews  have 
always  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  but  that  they  always  had  in  like  manner  i 
their  weekly  sermons  upon  some  part  of  the  Law  of 
Moses,  we  no  where  find.  Howbeit  still  we  must 
here  remember,  that  the  Church  by  her  publick 
reading  of  the  book  of  God  preacheth  only  as  a 
witness.  Now  the  principal  thing  required  in  a 
witness  is  fidelity.  Wherefore  as  we  cannot  excuse 
that  Church,  which  either  through  corrupt  transla- 
tions of  Scripture  delivereth  instead  of  divine  speeches 
any  thing  repugnant  unto  that  which  God  speaketh ; 
or,  through  falsified  additions  proposeth  that  to  the 
people  of  God  as  Scripture,  which  is  in  truth  no 
Scripture ;  so  the  blame  which  in  both  these  respects 
hath  been  laid  upon  the  Church  of  England  is  surely 
altogether   without  cause.      Touching  translations  of 
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holy  Scripture,  albeit  we  may  not  disallow  of  their  book 
painful  travels   herein  who  strictly  have  tied  them-       ^- 
selves  to  the  very  original  letter ;  yet  the  judgment  of 
the  Church,  as  we  see  by  the  practice  of  all  nations, 
Greeks,  Latins,  Persians,   Syrians,  Ethiopians,  Ara- 
bians, hath  been  ever,  that  the  fittest  for  public  au- 
dience are   such,  as  following  a   middle    course   be- 
tween the  rigour  of  literal    translators,   and   the    li- 
berty of  paraphrasts,  do  with  greatest  shortness  and 
plainness  deliver  the    meaning  of  the    Holy   Ghost. 
Which  being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  ex- 
act performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.      So  that,   except  between  the  words   of  trans- 
lation and  the  mind  of  the  Scripture  itself  there  be 
contradiction,  every  little  difference  should  not  seem 
an  intolerable  blemish  necessarily  to  be  spunged  out. 
Whereas   therefore  the   prophet   David  in   a  certain  Psai.cv. 28, 
Psalm   doth   say  concerning  Moses   and  Aaron,  that 
they  were  obedient  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the 
self-same   place  our    allowed   translation    saith,  they 
were  not  obedient,  we  are  for  this   cause  challenged 
as    manifest   gainsayers  of    Scripture,    even    in    that 
which  we  read  for  Scripture  unto  the  people.     But 
for  as  much  as  words  are  resemblances  of  that  which 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  conceiveth,  and  conceits  are 
images  representing  that  which  is  spoken  of;  it  fol- 
io weth  that  they  who  will  judge  of  words,   should 
have  recourse  to  the  things  themselves  from  whence 
they  rise.     In  setting  down  that  miracle,  at  the  sight 
whereof  Peter  fell  down  astonished  before  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  cried.  Depart^  Lord,  I  mn  a  sinner ;  the  Luke  v.  6, 
Evangelist  St.  Luke  saith,  the  store  of  the  fish  which  * 
they  took  was  such,  that  the  net  they  took  it  in  brake, 
and  the  ships  which  they  loaded  therewith  sunk :  St.  John  xxi. 
John  recording  the  like  miracle  saith,  that  albeit  the    ' 
fishes  in  number  were  so  many,  yet  the  net  with  so 
great  a  weight  was  not  broken.     Suppose  they  had 
written  both  of  one  miracle ;    although  there  be  in 
their  words  a  manifest  shew  of  jar,  yet  none,  if  we 
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BOOK  look  upon  the  difference  of  matter,  with  regard  where- 
^-  unto  they  might  have  both  spoken  even  of  one  mi- 
racle, the  very  same  which  they  spake  of  divers,  the 
one  intending  thereby  to  signify  that  the  greatness 
of  the  burden  exceeded  the  natural  ability  of  the 
instruments  which  they  had  to  bear  it ;  the  other, 
that  the  weakness  thereof  was  supported  by  a  super- 
natural and  miraculous  addition  of  strength.  The 
nets,  as  touching  themselves,  brake,  but  through  the 
power  of  God  they  held.  Are  not  the  words  of  the 
Mich.  V.2.  prophet  Micah  touching  Bethlehem,  Thou  Bethlehem 
Matth.  ii.  ^^^  least  P  And  doth  not  the  very  Evangelist  trans- 
late these  words.  Thou  Bethlehem  not  the  least  P  The 
one  regarding  the  quantity  of  the  place,  the  other 
the  dignity.  Micah  attributeth  unto  it  smallness  in 
respect  of  circuit ;  Matthew  greatness  in  regard  of 
honour  and  estimation,  by  being  the  native  soil  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ.  Sith  therefore  speeches 
which  gainsay  one  another  must  of  necessity  be  ap- 
plied both  unto  one  and  the  self-same  subject;  sith 
they  must  also  the  one  affirm,  the  other  deny  the 
self-same  thing;  what  necessity  of  contradiction  can 
there  be  between  the  letter  of  the  prophet  David 
and  our  authorized  translation  thereof,  if  he,  under- 
standing Moses  and  Aaron,  do  say,  Thei/  were  not 
disobedient ;  we,  applying  our  speech  to  Pharaoh  and 
the  Egyptians,  do  say  of  them,  Thei/  ivere  not  obe- 
dient P  Or  (which  the  matter  itself  will  easily  enough 
likewise  suffer)  if  the  Egyptians  being  meant  by  both, 
Ex.x.  24.  it  be  said  that  they,  in  regard  of  their  offer  to  let  go 
the  people,  when  they  saw  the  fearful  darkness,  dis- 
obeyed not  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  and  yet  that  they 
did  not  obey  his  word,  in  as  much  as  the  sheep  and 
cattle  at  the  self-same  time  they  withheld.  Of  both 
translations  the  better  I  willingly  acknowledge  that  ( 
which  Cometh  nearer  to  the  very  letter  of  the  ori- 
ginal verity ;  yet  so,  that  the  other  may  likewise 
safely  enough  be  read,  without  any  peril  at  all  of 
gainsaying  as   much   as  the  least  jot  or  syllable  of 
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God's  most  sacred  and  precious  truth.     Which  truth,   book 
as  in  this  we  do  not  violate,  so  neither  is  the  same       ^- 
gainsayed  or  crossed,  no  not  in  those  very  preambles 
placed  before  certain  readings,  wherein  the  steps  of  the 
Latin  Service-book   have  been   somewhat  too  nearly 
followed.     As  when  we  say,  Christ  spake  to  his  Dis- 
ciples, that  which  the  Gospel  declareth  he  spake  unto  The  Gospel 
the  Pharisees.     For  doth  the  Gospel  affirm  he  spake""  ^^t^^^" 

iT-»i'  i^T-^i-  11  ^o^d  Sun- 

to  the  Pharisees  only  r    JDoth  it  mean  that  they,  and  day  after 

besides  them  no  man  else,  was  at  that  time  spoken  ^^^^^^1^^'' ^"^ 
unto  by  our  Saviour  Christ?    If  not,  then  is  there  in  twentieth 
this  diversity  no  contrariety.     I  suppose  it  somewhat  ^y^^^^""^' 
probable,  that  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew,  which  have  John  x.  ii. 
recorded  those  sermons,  heard  them,  and  being  hear-j/^ 
ers  did  think  themselves  as  well  respected  as  the  Pha- 
risees, in  that  which  their  Lord  and  Master  taught 
concerning  the  pastoral    care   he   had  over  his  own 
flock,  and  his  offer  of  grace  made  to  the  whole  world ; 
which  things  are  the  matter  whereof  he  treateth  in 
those   sermons.     Whereof    as   yet   there    is    nothing 
found,  wherein  we  read  for  the  Word  of  God  that 
which    may   be    condemned    as   repugnant   unto    his 
Word.     Furthermore,  somewhat  they  are  displeased, 
in  that  we  follow  not  the  method  of  reading  which 
^  in  their  judgment  is  most  commendable,  the  method 
used    in    some    foreign   Churches,   where   Scriptures 
are  read  before  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  with- 
out either  choice  or  stint  appointed  by  any  determi- 
nate Order.     Nevertheless,  till  such  time  as  they  will 
vouchsafe  us  some  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  by  their  patience,   if  not  allow- 
ance, retain  the  ^ancient  received  customs  which  we 

*  T.  C.  I.  ii.  p.  381.  Although  it  be  very  convenient  which  is 
used  in  some  Churches,  where  before  preaching-time  the  Church 
assembled  hath  the  Scriptures  read  j  yet  neither  is  this,  nor 
any  other  order  of  bare  public  reading  in  the  Church  necessary. 
h.  d. 

^  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  Facto  silentio,  Scripturarum  sunt 
lecta   divina   solennia.     That   for   several    times   several  pieces  of 
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BOOK  now  observe.     For  with  us  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
^-       ture  in  the  Church  is  a  part  of  our  Church-Hturgy, 
a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do  to  God, 
and   not    an    exercise  to   spend  the  time  when  one 
doth  wait  for  another's   coming,  till  the  assembly  of 
them  which   shall   afterwards  worship  him  be   com- 
plete.    Wherefore,  as  the  form  of  our  pubhc  service 
is  not  voluntary,  so  neither  are  the  parts  thereof  left 
uncertain,  but  they  are  all  set  down  in  such  order,  and 
with  such  choice  as  hath  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
seemed  best  to  concur,  as  well  with  the  special  occa- 
sions, as  with  the  general  purpose  which  we  have  to 
glorify  God. 
Of  preach-       20.    Other  public  readings  there  are  of  books  and 
public        writings    not   Canonical,  whereby  the    Church   doth 
reading  of  ^\^q  prcach,  Or  opcnlv  make   known  the  doctrine  of 

W  LIIV'JL       |-'*^-'«  •  m  1*11  1* 

fitabie  in-   virtuous  convcrsatiou,  whereupon,  besides  those  thmgs 

structions;  jj^  regard  whereof  we  are  thoup^ht  to  read  the  Scrip- 
ana  con-  o  ...  ^  .  ^ 

cerning  turcs  of  God  amiss,  it  is  thought  amiss,  that  we  read 
cr^^^haf ^^^^  our  Churchcs  any  thing  at  all  besides  the  Scrip- 
tures. To  exclude  the  reading  of  any  such  profitable 
instruction  as  the  Church  hath  devised  for  the  better 
understanding  of  Scripture,  or  for  the  easier  train- 
ing up  of  the  people  in  holiness  and  righteousness  of 
life,  they  '^  plead,  that  God  in  the  Law  would  have 


Scripture  were  read  as  parts  of  the  service  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Fathers  thereof  in  their  sundry  Homilies  and  other  writings 
do  all  testify.  The  like  order  in  the  Syrian  Churches  is  clear 
by  the  very  inscriptions  of  chapters  throughout  their  translation 
of  the  New  Testament.  See  the  edition  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
Antwerp. 

^  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  196.  Neither  the  Homilies  nor  the  Apocrypha  are 
at  all  to  be  read  in  the  Church.  Wherein,  first,  it  is  good  to  con- 
sider the  order  which  the  Lord  kept  with  his  people  in  times  past, 
when  he  commanded,  Exod.  xxx.  29,  that  no  vessel  nor  no  instru- 
ment, either  besom  or  flesh-hook  or  pan,  should  once  come  into 
the  Temple,  but  those  only  which  are  sanctified  and  set  apart  for 
that  use.  And  in  the  book  of  Numbers  he  will  have  no  other 
trumpets  blown  to  call  the  people  together  but  those  only  which 
are  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Numb.  x.  2. 
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nothing  bronght  into  the  Temple,  neither  besoms,  nor   book 
flesh-hooks,  nor  trumpets,  but  those  only  which  were       ^- 
sanctified  ;  that  for  the  expounding  of  darker  places, 
we   ought   to    follow  the  Jews'   ^  polity,  who    under 
Antiochus,  where  they  had   not   the    commodity  of 
sermons,   appointed  always   at  their  meetings  some- 
what out  of  the   Prophets  to  be  read  together  with 
the  Law,  and  so  by  the  one  made  the  other  plainer 
to  be  understood ;  that  before  and  after  our  Saviour's 
coming   they  neither    read    Onkelos    nor   Jonathan's 
Paraphrase,  though  having  both,  but  contented  them- 
selves  with  the  reading  only  of   Scripture ;    that  if  Acts  xiii. 
in  the  primitive   Church   there   had  been  any  thing  ^^^'^^^^  21 
read    besides    the    monuments   of  the    Prophets    and 
Apostles,  Justin    Martyr   and    Origen,  who   mention  Justin, 
these,  would  have  spoken  of  the  other  likewise;  that ^PP^^^^* 
the  most  ancient  and  best  Councils  forbid  any  thing  Hom.i.su- 
to  be  read  in  Churches^  saving  canonical  Scripture  ^^^^jfj^^^^j^, 
only;   that  when  other  things  were   afterwards  per- Coac.Laod. 
mitted,  fault  was  found  with  it,  it  succeeded  but  ill,  concii.  Va- 
the  Bible  itself  was  thereby  in  time  quite  and  clean  Jens  2. 
thrust  out.  Which  arguments,  if  they  be  only  brought  ion"  par.  2. 
in  token  of  the   authors  good-will  and  meaning  to- 
wards the  cause  which  they  would  set  forward,  must 
accordingly  be  accepted  of  by  them  who  already  are 
persuaded   the    same  way.      But   if   their   drift   and 
purpose  be  to  persuade  others,  it  would  be  demand- 
ed, by  what  rule  the  legal  hallowing  of  besoms  and 
flesh-hooks  must  needs  exclude  all  other  readings  in 
the  Church   save   Scripture.     Things   sanctified  were 
thereby  in  such  sort  appropriated  unto  God,  as  that 
they   might  never   afterwards    again    be   made   com- 
mon.    For  which  cause,  the  Lord,  to  sign  and  mark 
them    as    his  own,   appointed  oil  of  holy  ointment,  Exod.  xxx. 
the  like  whereunto   it  was  not  lawful  to  make  for^^'^^* 


«  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  197.    Besides  this,  the  Polity  of  the  Church  of 
God  in  times  past  is  to  be  followed,  &c. 
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BOOK  ordinary  and  daily  uses.     Thus  the  anointing  of  Aa- 
^'      ron  and  his  sons  tied  them  to  the  office  of  the  priest- 


Exod.  xi.    hood  for  ever,  the  anointing,  not  of  those  silver  trum- 
Niimb.  X  2. P^^^5  (which  Moses  as  well  for  secular  as  sacred  u^es 
was  commanded  to   make,  not  to  sanctify,)  but  the 
Exod.  XXX.  unction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  table,  the  laver,  the 
'    *    *  altar  of  God,  with  all   the  instruments   appertainmg 
thereunto,  this  made  them  for  ever  holy  unto  him, 
in  whose    service   they  were    employed.     But   what 
of  this?     Doth    it    hereupon  follow   that    all    things 
now  in  the  Church,  from  the   greatest  to  the  least, 
are  unholy,  which  the  Lord  hath  not  himself  pre- 
cisely instituted?  for  so  ^ those  rudiments,  they  say, 
do  import.     Then  is  there  nothing  holy,  which  the 
Church   by  her  authority  hath    appointed ;   and  con- 
sequently all  positive  Ordinances  that  ever  were  made 
by  ecclesiastical  power  touching  spiritual  aifairs,  are 
profane,  they  are  unholy.     I  would   not  wish  them 
to  undertake  a  work   so  desperate  as  to  prove  that 
for    the    people's    instruction    no   kind  of  reading    is 
good,  but  only  that  which  the  Jews  devised   under 
Antiochus,    although    even    that    also    be    mistaken. 
Eiias        For,  according  to  Elias  the   Levite,   (out  of  whom 
rerboPa^   it   dotli    sccm    borrowcd,)    the    thing   which    Antio- 
*ar.  chus  forbad,  was    the   public   reading   of  the   Law, 

and  not  sermons  upon  the  Law.  Neither  did  the 
Jews  read  a  portion  of  the  Prophets  together  with 
the  Law  to  serve  for  an  interpretation  thereof,  be- 
cause sermons  were  not  permitted  them ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  Law,  which  they  might  not  read  openly,  i 
they  read  of  the  Prophets  that  which  in  likeness  of 
matter  came  nearest  to  each  section  of  their  Law. 
Whereupon,  when  afterwards  the  liberty  of  reading 
Acts  XV.  21.  the    Law    was    restored,    the    self-same    custom    as 


»  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  197.  The  Lord  would  by  these  rudiments  and 
paedagogies  teach,  that  he  would  have  nothing  brought  into  tbe 
Church  but  that  which  he  hath  appointed. 
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touching  the  Prophets  did  continue  stilL     If  neither  book 
the  Jews    have   used    pubHckly  to   read    their   para-       ^• 


phrasts,  nor^  the  primitive  Church  for  a  long  time  Acts  xiu. 
any  other  writings  than  Scripture,  except  the  cause  ^^* 
of  their  not  doing  it  were  some  Law  of  God,  or 
Reason  forbidding  them  to  do  that  which  we  do, 
why  should  the  latter  ages  of  the  Church  be  deprived 
of  the  liberty  the  former  had  ?  Are  we  bound 
while  the  world  standeth,  to  put  nothing  in  practice, 
but  only  that  which  was  at  the  very  first  ?  Con- 
cerning the  Council  of  Laodicea,  as  it  forbiddeth 
the  reading  of  those  things  which  are  not  Canoni- 
cal, so  it  maketh  some  thinejs  not  Canonical  which  The  Apoca- 
are.  Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in 
that  we  need  not  follow.  We  have  by  thus  many 
years'  experience  found,  that  exceeding  great  good, 
not  incumbered  with  any  notable  inconvenience, 
hath  grown  by  the  custom  which  we  now  observe. 
As  for  the  harm  whereof  judicious  men  have  com- 
plained in  former  times ;  it  came  not  of  this,  that 
other  things  were  read  besides  the  Scripture,  but 
that  so  evil  choice  was  made.  With  us  there  is 
never  any  time  bestowed  in  divine  service  without 
the  reading  of  a  great  part  of  the  holy  Scripture, 
which  we  account  a  thing  most  necessary.  We  dare 
not  admit  any  such  form  of  Liturgy,  as  either 
appointeth  no  Scripture  at  all,  or  very  little  to  be 
read  in  the  Church.  And  therefore  the  thrusting  of 
the  Bible  out  of  the  House  of  God,  is  rather  there  to 

^T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  197.  This  practice  continued  still  in  the  Church- 
es of  God  after  the  Apostles'  times,  as  may  appear  by  the  second 
apology  of  Justin  Martyr.  Idem,  p.  98.  It  was  decreed  in  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  that  nothing  should  be  read  in  the  Church 
but  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  After- 
wards, as  corruptions  grew  in  the  Church,  the  reading  of  Homilies 
and  of  Martyrs'  lives  was  permitted.  But,  besides  the  evil  success 
thereof,  that  use  and  custom  was  controlled,  as  may  appear  by  the 
Council  of  Collen,  albeit  otherwise  Popish.  The  bringing  in  of 
Homilies  and  Martyrs'  lives  hath  thrust  the  Bible  clean  out  of  the 
Church,  or  into  a  corner. 

VOL.  n.  F 
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BOOK  be  feared  where   men  esteem   it  a  matter  ^  so  indif- 
^'      ferent,  whether  the  same  be  by  solemn  appointmej^t 
read  pubhckly  or  not  read,  the  bare  text  excepted, 
which    the    preacher    happily   chooseth    out    to    ex- 
pound.   But  let  us  here  consider  what  the  practice 
of  our  fathers  before  us  hath  been,  and  how  far  forth 
the  same  may  be  followed.    We  find  that  in  ancient 
times  there  was  publickly  read  first  the  ^  Scripture,  as 
namely  something  out  of  the  books  of  the  ^  Prophets 
of  God  which  were  of  old  ;   something  out  of  ^^  the 
Apostles'  writings ;  and  lastly  out  of  the  holy  Evan- 
gelists ^  some  things  which  touched  the  person  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.    The  cause  of  their  read- 
ing first  the  Old  Testament,  then  the  New,  and  al- 
ways somewhat  out  of  both,  is  most  likely  to  have 
Just.  resp.  been  that  which  Justin  Martyr  and  St.  Augustine  ob- 
p^456^ed  ^^^^^  i^  comparing  the  two  Testaments.    The  Apostles 
Par.  (saith  the  one)  have  taught  us  as  themselves  did  learn, 

first  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  then  the  Gospels, 
— For  what  else  is  the  Law  but  the  Gospel  for  eshew- 
ed  P  What  other  the  Gospel,  than  the  Law  fulfilled  9 

^T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  381.  It  is  untrue,  that  simple  reading  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Church.  A  number  of  Churches  which  have  no  such 
order  of  simple  reading,  cannot  be  in  this  point  charged  with  the 
breach  of  God's  commandment,  which  they  might  be,  if  simple 
reading  were  necessary.  [By  simple  reading  he  meaneth  the  cus- 
tom of  bare  reading  more  than  the  preacher  at  the  same  time  ex- 
poundeth  unto  the  people.] 

^  Coimus  ad  divinarum  literarum  commemorationem.  Tertul. 
Apol. 

<^  Judaicarum  Historiarum  libri  traditi  sunt  ab  Apostolis  legen- 
di  in  Ecclesiis.    Orig.  in  Jos.  Hom.  15. 

^  TluvTuv  Kocrx  woMk;  y)  ciyfyq  fxBvovruv  Itt)  to  avro  ffvvi'Ktvaiq  yivtroti, 
xat  Ta  okTrojAVviiAovtviJLccrci  ruv  ATrofo^wv  v)  ru  avyyfufji.ixccret  tuv  Dpo- 
(pmav  ocvayivua-KSTcn.  Justin.  Apol.  ii.  Oper.  p.  98.  D.  ed.  Par.  Fac- 
tum est  ut  ista  die  Dominica,  Prophetica  lectione  jam  lecta,  ante 
altare  adstante  qui  lectionem  S.  Pauli  proferret  beatissimus  Antis- 
tes  Ambrosius,  &c.  Sulpit.  Sever.  1.  3.  de  vita  S.  Mart. 

«  Vide  Concil.  Val.  ii.  habitum  an.  Dom.  444.  torn.  Concil.  ii.  p. 
19.  Item  Synod.  Laod,  c.  xvi.  Cypr.  1.  ii.  epist.  5.  et  1.  iv.  epist.  5. 
Amb.  1.  i.  Offic.  c.  viii.  et  epist.  75.  et  lib,  de  Helia  atque  jejunio, 
cap,  XX. 
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In  like  sort  the  other,  What  the  Old  Testament  hath,  book 
the  very  same  the  New  containeth;  hut  that  which  lleth      ^' 


theie  as  under  a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  August. 
oi^en  sun.   Things  there  prefigured,  are  here  perform-  J^q  ^u^f ' 
ed.   Again,  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  com-  tom.  iii. 
prehension  of  the  New;  in  the  New,  an  open  discovery  IXi^Q^e^^ 
of  the  Old.    To  be  short,  the  method  of  their  public  ^ar. 
readings  either  purposely  did  tend,  or  at  the  leastwise 
doth  fitly  serve.  That  from  smaller  things  the  mi)ids\VaUf. 
of  the  hearers  may  go  forward  to  the  knowledge  ofH^y^^^^ 
greater,  and  by  degrees  climb  up  from  the  lowest  to  Ecciesiast. 
the  highest  things.    Now  besides  the  Scripture,  the*^^^'*^"* 
books  which  they  called  Ecclesiastical  were  thought 
not  unworthy  sometime  to  be  brought  into  public  au- 
dience, and  with  that  name  they  entitled  the  books 
which    we   term   Apocryphal.     Under   the    self-same 
name  they  also  comprised  certain,  no  otherwise   an- 
nexed unto  the  New  than  the  former  unto  the  Old 
Testament,  as   a  Book  of  Hermas,  Epistles  of  Cle- 
ment, and  the  like.    According  therefore  to  the  phrase 
of  antiquity,  these  we  may  term  the  new,  and  the 
other  the  old  Ecclesiastical  books  or  writings.    For 
we  being  directed  by  a  sentence  (I  suppose)  of  Saint 
Jerom,  who  saith  that  ^411  writings   not  Cajionical i^ieron.  in 
are  Apocryphal,  use  not  now  the  title  Apocryphal  {g^t.^^'    ^' 
as  the  rest  of  the  Fathers  ordinarily  have  done,  whose 
custom  is  so  to  name  for  the  most  part  only  such  as 
might  not  publickly  be  read  or  divulged.     Ruffinus 
therefore    having    rehearsed   the    self-same    books    of 
Canonical  Scripture,  which  with  us   are  held  to  be 
only  Canonical,  addeth  immediately,  by  way  of  cau- 
tion, ff^e  must  know  that  other  books  there  are  a/^o  Rufgnns  in 
which  our  forefathers  have  used  to  name  not  ^(^f^oni-^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cal  but  Ecclesiastical  books,  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Cypr. 
Ecclesiasticus,  Toby,  Judith,  the  Maccabees,  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  in  the  New,  the  Book  of  Hermas,  and 
such  others :  all  which  books  and  writings  they  willed 
to  be  read  in  Churches,  but  not  to  be  alleged  as  if 
their  authority  did  bind  us  to  build  upon  them  our 
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BOOK  faith.    Other  writings  they  named  Apocryphal,  which 
^'       they  would  not  have  read  in  Churches.    These  things 
delivered  unto  us  from  the  Fathers  we  have  in  this 
place  thought  good  to  set  down.    So  far  Ruffinus.    He 
which  considereth  notwithstanding  what  store  of  false 
and  forged  writings^  dangerous  unto  Christian  behef, 
Vide  Geias.  and  yet  bearing  glorious  inscriptions,  began  soon  upon 
Cond/""^^^^  Apostles'  times  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church, 
p.  462.       and  to  be  honoured  as  if  they  had  been  indeed  Aposto- 
lic, shall  easily  perceive  what  cause  the  provincial  Sy- 
Circa  an,    nod  of  Laodicca  might  have  as  then  to  prevent  especfal- 
'  ly  the  danger  of  books  made  newly  Ecclesiastical,  and, 
for  fear  of  the  fraud  of  Heretics,  to  provide  that  such 
public  readings  might  be  altogether  taken  out  of  the 
Canonical    Scripture.     Which    Ordinance    respecting 
but  that  abuse  which  grew  through  the  intermingling 
of  lessons  human  with  sacred,  at  such  time  as  the  one 
both  affected  the  credit  and  usui^ed  the  name  of  the 
other,  (as  by  the  canon  ^  of  a  later  Council  providing 
remedy  for  the  self-same  evil,  and  yet  allowing  the 
old    Ecclesiastical   books    to  be   read,  it   doth    more 
plainly  and  clearly  appear,)  neither  can  be  construed, 
nor  should  be  urged  utterly  to  prejudice  our  use  of 
those  old  Ecclesiastical  writings ;  much  less  of  homi- 
lies, which  were  a  third  kind  of  readings  used  in  former 
times,  a  most  commendable  institution,  as  well  then 
to  supply  the  casual,  ^  as  now  the  necessary  defect  of 
sermons.    In  the  heat  of  general  persecution,  where- 
unto  Christian  belief  was  subject  upon  the  first  pro- 
mulgation thereof  throughout  the  world,  it  much  con- 
firmed the  courage  and  constancy  of  weaker  minds, 
when    public    relation    was    made    unto   them    after 

*  Concil.  Carthag.  iii.  c.  47.  Praeter  Scripturas  Canonicas  ni- 
hil in  Ecclesiis  legatur  sub  nomine  divinarum  scripturarum.  Circa 
an.  Dom.  401. 

^^  Concil.  Valen.  ii.  habitiim  an.  Dom.  444.  torn.  Concil.  ii. 
p.  19.  Si  Presbyter,  aliqua  infirmitate  prohibente,  per  seipsiim  non 
potiierit  praedicare.  Sanctorum  Patrum  Homiliae  a  Diaconibus  reci- 
tentur. 
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what  manner  God  had  been  glorified  through  the  suf-  book 
ferings  of  Martyrs,  famous   amongst  them   for  hoH-      ^- 
ness  during  hfe,  and  at  the  time  of  their  death  admi- 
rable in  all  men's  eyes  through  miraculous  evidence 
of  grace  divine  assisting  them  from  above.    For  which 
cause  the  virtues  of  some  being  thought  expedient  to 
be  annually  had  in  remembrance  above  the  rest,  this 
brought  in  a  fourth   kind  of  pubHc  reading,  where- Concii. 
by  the  lives  of  such  Saints  and  Martyrs  had  at  thecan!^Tet* 
time  of  their  yearly  memorials  solemn  recognition  in  Greg.  Tu- 
the  Church  of  God.     The  fond  imitation  of  which rhTmarf.^ 
laudable  custom  being  in  latter  ages  resumed,  where  ca.  86.  et 
there  was  neither  the  like  cause  to  do  as  the  Fathers  gpist.  ad 
before  had  done,  nor  any  care,  conscience,  or  wit  in  Carol, 
such  as  undertook  to  perform  that  work,  some  brain-    ^^"* 
less  men  have  by  great  labour  and  travel  brought  to 
pass,  that  the   Church   is   now   ashamed   of  nothing 
more  than  of  Saints.     If  therefore  Pope  Gelasius  did  Geias.  dr- 
so  long  sithence  see  those  defects  of  judgment,  ^^^^^^om  492 
then,  for  which  the   reading  of  the  acts  of  Martyrs  to.  Concii. 
should  be,  and  was  at  that  time  forborne  in  the  Church"'  ^'  ^    * 
of  Rome  ;  we  are  not  to  marvel,  that  afterwards  le- 
gends being  grown  in  a  manner  to  be  nothing  else  but 
heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous  vanities,  they  have 
been  even  with  disdain   thrown  out,  the  very  nests  Condi  Co- 
which  bred  them  abhorring  them.     We  are  not  there- b^at.^an. 
fore  to  except  only  Scripture,  and  to  make  confusedly  i^om- 1536. 
all  the  residue  of  one  suit,  as  if  they  who  abolish  le-g^MdchT 
gends    could   not  without   incongruity  retain  in  the  ^an.  locor. 
Church  either  homilies  or  those  Ecclesiastical  books.xi.viv.de 
Which  books  in  case  myself  did  think,  as  some  others  ^5^^^-  ^^^c. 
do,  safer  and  better  to  be  left  publickly  unread ;  ne- 
vertheless as  in  other  things  of  like  nature,  even  so  in 
this,  ^my  private  judgment  I  should  be  loth  to  oppose 
against  the  force  of  their  reverend  authority,  who  ra- 
ther considering  the  divine  excellency  of  some  things 

^  In  erroruni  barathrum  faciliter  riiiint  qui  conceptus  proprios  pa- 
trum  definitionibus  auteponunt,  c.  uncle  Relig.  d.  in  extra. 
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BOOK  in  all,  and  of  all  things  in  certain  of  those  Apocrypha 
^'       which  we  publickly  read,  have  thought  it  better  to 


let  them  stand  as  a  list  or  marginal  border  unto  the 
Old  Testament,  and  though  with  divine,  yet  as  hu- 
man compositions,  to  grant  at  the  least  unto  certain 
of  them  public  audience  in  the  House  of  God.  For 
in  as  much  as  the  due  estimation  of  heavenly  truth 
dependeth  wholly  upon  the  known  and  approved  au- 
thority of  those  famous  oracles  of  God,  it  greatly  be- 
hoveth  the  Church  to  have  always  most  special  care, 
lest,  through  confused  mixture  at  any  time,  human 
"^^5°°- ,.  usurp  the  room  and  title  of  divine  writings.    Where- 

praef.  ad  h-  ^         J^ , .      .      ,,  ,  ,    ,  ,    .       .    o  .  . 

bros Saiom. tore  albeit  lor  the  peoples  more  plam  mstruction  (as 
^rS*^^      the  ancient  use  hath  been)  we  read  in  Churches  cer- 
sanct.i.i.  tain  books  besides  the  Scripture,  yet  as  the  Scripture 
fa/tiosT  ^^  ^^^^  them  not.     All  men  know  our  professed  opi- 
ord.  et  L}T.  nion  touchinff  the  difference  whereby  we  sever  them 
Hieron.in  ^^^^^  ^hc  Scripturc.    And  if  any  where  it  be  suspected 
Tob.         that  some  one  or  other  will  happily  mistake  a  thing  so 
manifest  in  every  man's  eye,  there  is  no  let,  but  that 
as  often  as  those  books  are  read,  and  need  so  requireth, 
the  style  of  their  difference  may  expressly  be  men- 
tioned, to  bar  even  all  possibility  of  error.     It  being 
then  known,  that  we  hold  not  the  Apocrypha  for  sacred 
(as  we  do  the  holy  Scripture)  but  for  human  composi- 
tions, the  subject  whereof  are  sundry  divine  matters ; 
let  there  be  reason  shewed,  why  to  read  any  part  of 
them  publickly  it  should  be  unlawful  or  hurtfiil  unto 
the  Church  of  God.     I  hear  it  said,  that  many  things 
in  them  are  very  frivolous  and  unworthy  of  public  au- 
T.  c.  1.  ii.  dience ;  yea,  many  contrary,  plainly  contrary  to  the 
4i)i.  '       holy  Scripture,    Which  hitherto  is  neither  sufficiently 
proved  by  him  who  saith  it,  and  if  the  proofs  thereof 
were  strong,  yet  the  very  allegation  itself  is  weak.    Let 
us  therefore  suppose,  (for  I  will  not  demand  to  what 
purpose  it  is,  that  against  our  custom  of  reading  books 
not  Canonical,  they  bring  exceptions  of  matter  in  those 
books  which  we  never  used  to  read,)  suppose  (I  say) 
that  what  faults  soever  they  have  observed  throughout 
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the  passages  of  all  those  books,  the  same  in  every  re-  book 
spect  were  such  as  neither  could  be  construed,  nor       ^- 
ought  to  be  censured  otherwise  than  even  as  themselves 
pretend.    Yet  as  men,  through  too  much  haste,  often- 
times forget  the  errand  whereabout  they  should  go ; 
so  here  it  appeareth,  that  an  eager  desire  to  rake  to- 
gether whatsoever  might  prejudice  or  any  way  hinder 
the  credit  of  Apocryphal  books,  hath  caused  the  col- 
lector's pen  so  to  run  as  it  were  on  wheels,  that  the 
mind  which  should  guide  it  had  not  leisure  to  think, 
whether  that  which  might  haply  serve  to  withhold 
from  giving  them  the  authority  which  belongeth  unto 
sacred  Scripture,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the  Canon, 
would  as  effectually  serve  to  shut  them  altogether  out 
of  the  Church,  and  to  withdraw  from  granting  unto 
them  that  public  use  wherein  they  are  only  held  as 
profitable  for  instruction.     Is    it   not    acknowledged, 
that  those  books  are  holy,  that  they  are  ecclesiastical  Harm. 
and  sacred,  that  to  term  them  divine,   as   being  for^J^^^'^ 
their  excellency  next  unto  them  which  are  properly  Bei.  con. 
so  termed,  is  no  way  to  honour  them  above  desert ; ^^^^^^j^^' 
yea,  even  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  princip. 
at  the  first  as  sithence,  hath  most  worthily  approved  ^jo^J^'ij 
their  fitness  for  the  public  informations  of  life  andc  5. 
manners  ?     Is   not  thus  much,  I  say,  acknowledged, 
and  that  by  them,  who  notwithstanding  receive  not 
the  same  for  any  part  of  the  Canonical  Scripture ;  by 
them  who  deny  not  but  that  they  are  faulty  ;  by  them 
who  are  ready  enough  to  give  instances  wherein  they 
seem  to   contain   matter   scarce   agreeable  with  holy 
Scripture  ?    So  little  doth  such  their  supposed  faulti- 
ness  in  moderate   men's  judgments    enforce   the  re- 
moval of  them  out  of  the  House  of  God,  that  still 
they  are  judged  to   retain  worthily  those  very  titles 
of  commendation ;   than  which  there  cannot  greater 
be  given   to  writings,  the  authors  whereof  are  men. 
As  in  truth,  if  the  Scripture  itself,  ascribing  to  the 
persons  of  men  righteousness  in  regard  of  their  mani- 
fold virtues,  may  not  rightly  be  construed  aa  though 
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it  did  thereby  clear  them  and  make  them  quite  free 
from  all  faults^  no  reason  we  should  judge  it  absurd 
to  commend  their  writings  as  reverend,  holy,  and 
sound,  wherein  there  are  so  many  singular  perfections, 
only  that  the  exquisite  wits  of  some  few,  peradventure, 
are  able  dispersedly  here  and  there  to  find  now  a  word 
and  then  a  sentence,  which  may  be  more  probably 
suspected  than  easily  cleared  of  error  by  us  which 
have  but  conjectural  knowledge  of  their  meaning. 
Against  immodest  invectives  therefore  whereby  they 
are  charged  as  being  fraught  with  outrageous  Vies,  we 
doubt  not  but  their  more  allowable  censure  will  pre- 
vail, who  without  such  passionate  terms  of  disgrace 
do  note  a  difference  great  enough  between  Apocry- 
phal and  other  writings,  a  difference  such  as  Jose- 
phus  and  Epiphanius  observe :  the  one  declaring,  that 
amongst  the  Jews,  books  written  after  the  days  of 
Artaxerxes  were  not  of  equal  credit  with  them  which 
had  gone  before,  in  as  much  as  the  Jews  sithence 
that  time  had  not  the  like  exact  succession  of  pro- 
phets ;  the  other  acknowledging  that  they  are  profit- 
able '\  although  denying  them  to  be  divine,  in  such 
construction  and  sense  as  the  Scripture  itself  is  so 
termed.  With  what  intent  they  were  first  published 
those  words  of  the  nephew  of  Jesus  do  plainly  enough 
signify,  After  that  my  gratidfather  Jesus  had  given 
himself  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Pj^ophets, 
and  other  hooks  of  our  Fathers,  and  had  gotten  therein 
sufficient  judgment,  he  purposed  also  to  write  some- 
thing pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom,  to  the  intent 
that  they  which  were  desirous  to  learn,  and  would  give 
themselves  to  these  things,  7night  profit  much  more  in 
living  according  to  the  Law.  Their  end  in  writing, 
and  ours  in  reading  them,  is  the  same.  The  books  of 
Judith,  Tobit,  Baruch,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus, 
we  read,  as  serving  most  unto  that   end.     The  rest 


^  Epiph.  in  Ancyret.     Xp^o-i/xoj  yiiv  tla  xa»  w^jXj/xoj,  uXh  sk  a.pt^[jt.ov 
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we  leave  unto  men  in  private.  Neither  can  it  be  rea-  book 
sonably  thought,  because  upon  certain  solemn  occa- 
sions  some  lessons  are  chosen  out  of  those  books,  and 
of  Scripture  itself  some  chapters  not  appointed  to  be 
read  at  all,  that  we  thereby  do  offer  disgrace  to  the 
Word  of  God,  or  lift  up  the  writings  of  men  above 
it.  For  in  such  choice  we  do  not  think,  but  that 
fitness  of  speech  may  be  more  respected  than  worthi- 
ness. If  in  that  which  we  use  to  read  there  happen  by 
the  way  any  clause,  sentence,  or  speech  that  soundeth 
towards  error;  should  the  mixture  of  a  little  dross 
constrain  the  Church  to  deprive  herself  of  so  much 
gold,  rather  than  to  learn  how  by  art  and  judgment 
to  make  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other?  To 
this  effect  very  fitly,  from  the  counsel  that  St.  Jerom 
giveth  Lseta,  of  taking  heed  how  she  read  the  Apo- 
crypha, as  also  by  the  help  of  other  learned  men's 
judgments  delivered  in  like  case,  we  may  take  direc- 
tion. But  surely  the  arguments  that  should  bind  us 
not  to  read  them,  or  any  part  of  them  publickly  at  all, 
must  be  stronger  than  as  yet  we  have  heard  any. 

21.  We  marvel  the  less  that  our  reading  of  books  of  preach- 
not  Canonical  is  so  much  impue^ned,  when  so  little  is  ^°^  ^^  ^^^' 

•  1  1  1  T  r  /^  '       1   c^      '  '      mons;  and 

attributed  unto  the  readmg  or  Canonical  ocripture  it- whether 
self,  that  now  it  hath  grown  to  be  a  question,  whether  ^^™°"^^if 
the  Word  of  God  be  any  ordinary  mean  to  save  the  diuary  way 
souls  of  men,  in  that  it  is  either  privately  studied  or ^^j^^g^^^^y"^* 
publickly  read,  and  so  made  known ;  or  else  only  as  men  are 
the  same  is  preached,  that  is  to  say,  explained  by  «the"a^Vg 
lively  voice,  and  applied  to  the  people's  use  as  the  knowledge 
speaker  in  his  wisdom  thinketh  meet.    For  this  alone  is  ^th. 
it  which  they  use  to  call  preaching.    The  public  read- 
ing of  the  Apocrypha  they  condemn  altogether  as  a 
thing  effectual  unto  evil ;  the  bare  reading  in  like  sort 
of  whatsoever,  yea  even  of  Scriptures  themselves,  they 
mislike  as  a  thing  uneffectual  to  do  that  good  which 
we  are  persuaded  may  grow  by  it.     Our  desire  is  in 
this   present   controversy,  as   in  the    rest,  not  to   be 
carried  up  and  down  with  the  waves  of  uncertain  ar- 
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BOOK  guments,  but  rather  positively  to  lead  on  the  minds 
^'  of  the  simpler  sort  by  plain  and  easy  degrees,  till 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  do  make  manifest 
what  is  truth.  First  therefore,  because  whatsoever  is 
spoken  concerning  the  efficacy  or  necessity  of  God's 
Word,  the  same  they  tie  and  restrain  only  unto  ser- 
mons, howbeit  not  sermons  read  neither,  (for  such 
they  also  abhor  in  the  Church,)  but  sermons  without 
book,  sermons  which  spend  their  life  in  their  birth, 
and  may  have  public  audience  but  once ;  for  this 
cause  to  avoid  ambiguities  wherewith  they  often  en- 
tangle themselves,  not  marking  what  doth  agree  to 
the  Word  of  God  itself,  and  what  in  regard  of  out- 
ward accidents  which  may  befall  it,  we  are  to  know 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  his  heavenly  truth  touching 
matters  of  eternal  life  revealed  and  uttered  unto  men, 
unto  Prophets  and  Apostles  by  immediate  divine  in- 
spiration, from  ttiem  to  us  by  their  books  and  writ- 
ings. We  therefore  have  no  Word  of  God  but  the 
Scripture.  Apostolic  sermons  were  unto  such  as 
heard  them  his  Word,  even  as  properly  as  to  us  their 
writings  are.  Howbeit  not  so  our  own  sermons,  the 
exposition  which  our  discourse  of  wit  doth  gather  and 
minister  out  of  the  Word  of  God.  For  which  cause,] 
in  this  present  question  we  are,  when  we  name  the 
Word  of  God,  always  to  mean  the  Scripture  only. 
The  end  of  the  Word  of  God  is  to  save,  and  there- 
fore we  term  it  the  Word  of  Life.  The  way  for  all 
men  to  be  saved,  is  by  the  knowledge  of  that  truth 
which  the  Word  hath  taught :  and  sith  eternal  life 
is  a  thing  of  itself  communicable  unto  all,  it  behov- 
eth  that  the  Word  of  God,  the  necessary  mean  there- 
unto, be  so  likewise.  Wherefore  the  Word  of  Life 
hath  been  always  a  treasure,  though  precious,  yet  easy, 
as  well  to  attain,  as  to  find ;  lest  any  man  desirous 
of  life  should  perish  through  the  difficulty  of  the 
way.  To  this  end  the  Word  of  God  no  otherwise 
serveth,  than  only  in  the  nature  of  a  doctrinal  instru- 
ment.    It  saveth,  because  it  maketh  ivise  unto  salva- 
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tion.  Wherefore  the  ignorant  it  saveth  not;  they  book 
which  live  by  the  Word,  must  know  it.  And  being  ^' 
itself  the  instrument  which  God  hath  purposely 
framed,  thereby  to  work  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  what  cause  is  there  wherefore 
it  should  not  of  itself  be  acknowledged  a  most  apt  and 
a  likely  mean  to  leave  an  apprehension  of  things  di- 
vine in  our  understanding,  and  in  the  mind  an  assent 
thereunto?  For  touching  the  one,  sith  God,  who 
knoweth  and  discloseth  best  the  rich  treasures  of  his 
own  wisdom,  hath  by  delivering  his  word  made  choice 
of  the  Scriptures  as  the  most  effectual  means  whereby 
those  treasures  might  be  imparted  unto  the  world, 
it  followeth,  that  to  man  s  understanding  the  Scrip- 
ture must  needs  be  even  of  itself  intended  as  a  full 
and  perfect  discovery,  sufficient  to  imprint  in  us  the 
lively  character  of  all  things  necessarily  required  for 
the  attainment  of  eternal  life.  And  concerning  our 
assent  to  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  truth,  seeing 
that  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  Authors  sake,  hath 
credit  with  all  that  confess  it  (as  we  all  do)  to  be  his 
word,  every  proposition  of  holy  Scripture,  every  sen- 
tence being  to  us  a  principle ;  if  the  principles  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  else  have  that  virtue  in  them- 
selves, whereby  they  are  able  to  procure  our  assent 
unto  such  conclusions  as  the  industry  of  right  dis- 
course doth  gather  from  them,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  the  principles  of  that  truth  which  tendeth  unto 
/lien's  everlasting  happiness  less  forcible  than  any 
other,  when  we  know  that  of  all  other  they  are  for 
their  certainty  the  most  infallible.  But  as  every  thing 
of  price,  so  this  doth  require  travel.  We  bring  not 
the  knowledge  of  God  with  us  into  the  world;  and 
the  less  our  own  opportunity  or  ability  is  that  way, 
the  more  we  need  the  help  of  other  men  s  judgments 
to  be  our  direction  herein.  Nor  doth  any  man  ever 
believe,  into  whom  the  doctrine  of  belief  is  not  in- 
stilled by  instruction,  some  way  received  at  the  first 
from  others.     Wherein  whatsoever  fit  means  there  are 
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BOOK  to  notify  the  mysteries  of  the  Word  of  God,  whether 
piihhekly  (which   we   call    preaching)    or  in    private 
howsoever,  the  Word  by  every  such  mean  even  or- 
dinarily doth  save,  and  not  only  by  being  delivered 
unto   men  in   sermons.      Sermons   are    not   the^  only 
preaching  which  doth   save  souls.      For,  concerning 
the  use  and  sense  of  this  word  preaching,  which  they 
shut  up   in   so   close   a  prison,   although   more  than 
enough  have  already  been  spoken  to  redeem  the  li- 
berty thereof;  yet  because  they  insist  so  much,  and 
so  proudly  insult  thereon,  we  must  a  little  inure  their 
ears  with  hearing  how  others,  whom  they  more  re- 
gard, are  in  this  case  accustomed  to  use  the  self-same 
language  with  us,  whose  manner  of  speech  they  de- 
Parsenet.adride.     Justin  Martyr  doubteth   not  to  tell  the  Gre- 
Gent.  p.  i7.^j^j^g^  that  cvcn  in  certain  of  their  writings  the  very 
Concii.Va- judgment  to  come  is  preached;   nor  the  Council  of 
in.n.  c.  .  y^yg  |.Q  insinuate,  that  Presbyters,  absent  through  in- 
firmity from  the  Churches,  might  be  said  to  preach 
by  those  deputies  who  in  their  stead  did  but  read  ho- 
Concii.Toi.milies;  nor  the  Council  of  Toledo  to  call  the  usual 
public  reading  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Church,  preach- 
Repert.  de  i^g ;  nor  othcrs,  long  before  these  our  days,  to  write, 
offic.i.  i.    that  by  him  who  but  readeth  a  lesson  in  the  solemn 
1 'd^d^^F    assembly  as  part  of  divine  service,  the  very  office  of 
cies.offic.  preaching  is    so  far  forth  executed.      Such   kind  of 
1.1.  c.  10.    speeches  were  then  familiar,  those  phrases  seemed  not 
to  them  absurd,  they  would  have  marvelled  to  hear 
the  ^  outcries  which   we  do,  because  we  think  that 
the  Apostles  in  writing,  and  others  in  reading  to  the 
Church  those  books  which  the  Apostles  wrote,  are 
neither  untruly  nor  unfitly  said  to  preach.     For  al- 
though men's  tongues  and  their  pens  differ,  yet  to 
one  and  the  self-same  general,  if  not  particular  effect. 


a  The  Libel  of  Scboolp.  art.  Jl.  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  page  388.  St. 
Paul's  writing  is  no  more  preaching,  than  his  pen  or  his  hand  is 
his  tongue  :  seeing  they  cannot  be  the  same,  which  cannot  be  made 
by  the  same  instruments. 
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they  may  both  serve.     It  is  no  good  argument,  St.  book 
Paul  could  not  write  with  his  tongue,  therefore  nei-      ^- 
ther  could  he  preach  with  his  pen.     For  preaching  is 
a  general  end  whereunto  writing  arid  speaking  do  both 
serve.     Men  speak  not  with  the  instruments  of  writ- 
ing, neither  write  with  the  instruments  of  speech ; 
and  yet  things   recorded   with  the  one,  and  uttered 
with  the  other,  may  be  ^  preached  well  enough  with 
both.     By  their  patience  therefore  be  it  spoken,  the 
Apostles  preached  as  well  when  they  wrote  as  when 
they  spake  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  our  usual  pub- 
lic reading  of  the  Word  of  God  for  the  people's  in- 
struction is  preaching.     Nor  about  words  would  we 
ever  contend,  were  not  their  purpose,  in  so  restraining 
the  same,  injurious  to  God's  most  sacred  Word  and 
Spirit.     It  is  on  both  sides  confessed,  that  the  Word 
of  God  outwardly   administered  (his   Spirit  inwardly johnvi.  45, 
concurring  therewith)  converteth,  edifieth,  and  saveth^- 
souls.     Now  whereas  the  external  administration  of  17, 
his  Word  is,  as  well  by  reading  barely  the  Scripture, ^^"^-^y.!- 
as  by  explaining  the  same  when  sermons  thereon  beActsxvi. 
made ;  in  the  one,  they  deny  that  the  finger  of  God  ^'^' 
hath    ordinarily    certain    principal   operations,    which 
we  most  stedfastly  hold  and  believe  that  it  hath  in 
both. 

22.  So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should  what  they 
greatly  wrong,  if  we  did  not  esteem  preaching  as  the  ^ "^^'j^'J^*^  *** 
blessed   ordinance   of  God,  sermons  as  keys  to  the  only,  and 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  wings  to  the  soul,  as  spurs  rgadw^ '^ 
to  the  good   aifections  of  man,  unto  the  sound  and  also, 
healthy   as  food,    as    physick    unto    diseased    minds. 
Wherefore  how  highly  soever  it  may  please  them  with 
words  of  truth  to  extol  sermons,  they  shall  not  herein 
offend  us.     We  seek  not  to  derogate  from  any  thing 
which  they  can  justly  esteem,  but  our  desire  is  to  up- 
hold the  just  estimation  of  that  from  which  it  seemeth 

^  Evangelizo  manu  et  scriptione.    Raimol.  de  Rom.  Eccles.  Idol, 
praef.  ad  Co.  Essex. 
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BOOK  unto  us   they  derogate    more  than  becometh   them. 
^'       That  which  offendeth  us  is,  first,  the  great  disgrace 
which    they  oiFer  unto  our  custom  of  bare  reading 
the  Word  of  God   and    to    his    gracious    Spirit,  the 
principal  virtue  whereof  thereby  manifesting  itself  for 
the    endless    good   of   men's    souls,   even    the   virtue 
which  it  hath  to  convert,  to  edify,  to  save  souls ;  this 
they  mightily  strive  to  obscure:   and,  secondly,  the 
shifts  wherewith  they  maintain  their  opinion  of  ser- 
mons, whereunto    while  they  labour   to    appropriate 
the  saving  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  separate 
from  all  apparent   hope  of  life  and    salvation  thou-  i 
sands  whom  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  doth  not  " 
exclude.      Touching  therefore  the  use   of  Scripture, 
even   in  that  it  is  openly  read,  and  the  inestimable 
good  which  the  Church  of  God  by  that  very  mean 
hath  reaped ;    there   was,  we   may  very  well  think, 
1  Thes.  V.   some  cause  which  moved  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  to  re- 
Coioss  iv.  ^i^i^^  th^t  those  things  which  any  one  Church's  affairs 
16.  gave  particular  occasion  to  write,  might,  for  the  in- 

struction of  all,  be  published,  and  that  by  reading. 

1.  When  the  very  having  of  the  books  of  God  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  charge  and  difficulty,  in  as  much 
as  they  could  not  be  had  otherwise  than  only  in  writ- 
ten copies,  it  was  the  necessity  not  of  preaching  things 
agreeable  with  the  Word,  but  of  reading  the  Word 
itself  at  large  to  the  people,  which  caused  Churches 
throughout  the  world  to  have  public  care  that  the 
sacred  Oracles  of  God,  being  procured  by  common 
charge,  might  with  great  sedulity  be  kept  both  entire 
and  sincere.  If  then  we  admire  the  providence  of 
God  in  the  same  continuance  of  Scripture,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  endeavours  of  Infidels  to  abolish, 
and  the  fraudulence  of  Heretics  always  to  deprave 
the  same,  shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  read- 
ing, from  whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown? 

2.  The  voice  and  testimony  of  the  Church,  acknow- 
ledging Scripture  to  be  the  Law  of  the  living  God, 
is  for  the  truth  and  certainty  thereof  no  mean  evi- 
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dence.  For  if  with  reason  we  may  presume  upon  book 
things  which  a  few  men's  depositions  do  testify,  sup-  ^- 
pose  we  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not,  both  at  their 
first  access  to  the  school  of  Christ  exceedingly  mov- 
ed, yea  and  for  ever  afterwards  also  confirmed  much, 
when  they  consider  the  main  consent  of  all  the 
Churches  in  the  whole  world  witnessing  the  sacred 
authority  of  Scriptures,  ever  sithence  the  first  publi- 
cation thereof  even  till  this  present  day  and  hour? 
And  that  they  all  have  always  so  testified,  I  see  not 
how  we  should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable, 
than  this  manifest  received  and  every  where  continued 
custom  of  reading  them  publickly  as  the  Scriptures. 
The  reading  therefore  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
use  hath  ever  been,  in  open  audience,  is  the  plainest 
evidence  we  have  of  the  Church's  assent  and  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  his  Word.  3.  A  further  commo- 
dity this  custom  hath,  which  is  to  furnish  the  very 
simplest  and  rudest  sort  with  such  infallible  axioms 
and  precepts  of  sacred  truth,  delivered  even  in  the 
very  letter  of  the  Law  of  God,  as  may  serve  them  joim  v.  39. 
for  rules  whereby  to  judge  the  better  all  other  doc-^^^-^"^-^^- 
trines  and  instructions  which  they  hear.  For  which 
end  and  purpose  I  see  not  how  the  Scripture  could 
be  possibly  made  familiar  unto  all,  unless  far  more 
should  be  read  in  the  people's  hearing  than  by  a  ser- 
mon can  be  opened.  For  whereas  in  a  manner  the 
whole  book  of  God  is  by  reading  every  year  publish- 
ed, a  small  part  thereof,  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
may  hold  very  well  the  readiest  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture occupied  many  years.  4.  Besides,  wherefore 
should  any  man  think,  but  that  reading  itself  is  one 
of  the  ordinary  means,  whereby  it  pleaseth  God  of 
his  gracious  goodness  to  instil  that  celestial  verity 
which  being  but  so  received,  is  nevertheless  effectual 
to  save  souls?  Thus  much  therefore  we  ascribe  to 
the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  manner  is  in 
our  Churches.  And  because  it  were  odious,  if  they 
on  their  part  should  altogether  despise  the  same,  they 
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BOOK  yield  that  reading  may  set  forward,  but  not  begin 
^'       the  work  of  salvation  ;  that  faith  may  be  nourished 
T.  c.  1.  ii.  therewith,  but  not  bred ;  that  herein  men's  attention 
^'qf^^^^'^'to  the  Scriptures,  and  their  speculation  of  the  crea- 
Pag.  378.    tures  of  God  have  like  efficacy,  both  being  of  power 
to  augment,  but  neither  to  effect  belief  without  ser- 
Pag.  383.    mons  ;    that  if  any  believe  by  reading  alone,  we  are 
to  account  it  a  miracle,  an  extraordinary  work  of  God. 
Wherein  that  which  they  grant,  we  gladly  accept  at 
their  hands,  and  wish  that  patiently  they  would  ex- 
amine how  little  cause  they  have  to  deny  that  which 
as  yet  they  grant  not.     The  Scripture  witnesseth,  that 
when  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God  had  been  sometime 
missing  and  was  after  found,  the  King,  which  heard 
it  but  only  read,  tare  his  clothes,  and  with  tears  con- 
2  chron.    fcsscd.  Great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  he- 
^q'^IV^'  c«w^e  our  fathers  have  not  kept  his  fVord,  to  do  cfter 
all  things  which  are  written  in  this  hook.     This  doth 
argue,  that  by  bare  reading  (for  of  sermons  at  that  time 
there  is  no  mention)  true  repentance  may  be  wrought 
in  the  hearts  of  such  as  fear  God,  and  yet  incur  his 
displeasure,   the   deserved    effect   whereof    is   eternal 
death.     So  that  their  repentance  (although  it  be  not 
their  first  entrance)  is  notwithstanding  the  first  step 
of  their  re-entrance  into  life,  and  may  be  in  them 
wrought  by  the  Word  only  read  unto  them.     Besides, 
it  seemeth  that  God  would  have  no  man  stand  in 
doubt,  but  that  the  reading  of  Scripture  is  effectual,  as 
well  to  lay  even  the  first  foundation,  as  to  add  degrees 
of  farther  perfection  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  there- 
T)eut.  xxxi.  fore  the  Law  saith,  Thou  shall  read  this  Law  before 
11,12,13.  ^11  Israel,  that  men,  women,  and  children  may  hear, 
yea  even  that  their  children,  which  as  yet  have  not 
known  it,  may  hear  it,  and,  by  hearing  it  so  read,  may 
learn  to  fear  the  Lord.  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  him- 
self of  opinion,  that  they  which  would  not  be  drawn 
Luke  xvi.  to  amendment  of  life  by  the  testimony  which  Moses 
^^*  and  the  Prophets  hath  given  concerning  the  miseries 

that  follow  sinners  after  death,  were  not  likely  to  bo 
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persuaded  by  other  means,  although  God  from  the  book 
very  dead  should  have  raised  them  up  preachers.  ^' 
Many  hear  the  books  of  God,  and  beHeve  them  not : 
howbeit,  their  unbehef  in  that  case  we  may  not  im- 
pute unto  any  weakness  or  insufficiency  in  the  mean 
which  is  used  toward  them,  but  to  the  wilful  bent  of 
their  obstinate  hearts  against  it.  With  minds  obdu- 
rate nothing  prevaileth.  As  well  they  that  preach, 
as  they  that  read  unto  such,  shall  still  have  cause  to 
complain  with  the  Prophets  which  were  of  old,  /^o 
will  give  credit  unto  our  teaching  P  But  with  whom 
ordinary  means  will  prevail,  surely  the  power  of  the 
Word  of  God,  even  without  the  help  of  interpreters 
in  God's  Church,  worketh  mightily,  not  unto  their 
confirmation  alone  which  are  converted,  but  also  to 
their  conversion  which  are  not.  It  shall  not  boot 
them  who  derogate  from  reading  to  excuse  it,  when 
they  see  no  other  remedy,  as  if  their  intent  were 
only  to  deny  that  aliens  and  strangers  from  the 
family  of  God  are  won,  or  that  belief  doth  use  to  be 
wrought  at  the  first  in  them  without  sermons.  For 
they  know  it  is  our  custom  of  simple  reading,  not 
for  conversion  of  Infidels  estranged  from  the  House  of 
God,  but  for  instruction  of  men  baptized,  bred  and 
brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  which  they 
despise  as  a  thing  uneffectual  to  save  such  souls.  In 
such  they  imagine  that  God  hath  no  ordinary  mean 
to  work  Faith  without  sermons.  The  reason  why 
no  man  can  attain  belief  by  the  bare  contemplation 
of  heaven  and  earth,  is,  for  that  they  neither  are 
sufficient  to  give  us  as  much  as  the  least  spark  of  light 
concerning  the  very  principal  mysteries  of  our  Faith ; 
and  whatsoever  we  may  learn  by  them,  the  same  we 
can  only  attain  to  know  according  to  the  manner  of 
natural  sciences,  which  mere  discourse  of  wit  and 
reason  findeth  out ;  whereas  the  things  which  we 
properly  believe  be  only  such,  as  are  received  upon 
the    credit    of   divine    testimony.     Seeing   therefore, 

VOL.  II.  G 
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BOOK  that  he  which  considereth  the  creatures  of  God 
^  findeth  therein  both  these  defects,  and  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  in  Scriptures,  because  he  that 
readeth  unto  us  the  Scriptures,  deUvereth  all  the 
mysteries  o£  Faith,  and  not  any  thing  amongst  them 
all  more  than  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  warrant ; 
it  folio weth  in  those  two  respects,  that  our  consider- 
ation of  creatures,  and  attention  unto  Scriptures, 
are  not  in  themselves,  and  without  sermons,  things 
of  like  disability  to  breed  or  beget  Faith.  Small 
cause  also  there  is,  why  any  man  should  greatly 
wonder  as  at  an  extraordinary  work,  if  without  ser- 
mons, reading  be  found  to  eft'ect  thus  much.  For 
I  would  know  by  some  special  instance,  what  one 
article  of  Christian  Faith,  or  what  duty  required 
necessarily  unto  all  men's  salvation,  there  is,  which 
the  very  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  apt  to 
notify.  Effects  are  miraculous  and  strange  when 
they  grow  by  unlikely  means.  But  did  we  ever  hear 
it  accounted  for  a  wonder,  that  he  which  doth  read 
should  believe  and  live  according  to  the  will  of  Al*- 
Exod. xxiv. mighty  God?  Reading  doth  convey  to  the  mind 
/•  that    truth    without    addition    or   diminution,  which 

Scripture  hath  derived  from  the  Holy  Ghost.     And 
John  XX.    the  end  of  all  Scripture  is  the  same  which  St.  John 
proposeth  in  the  writing  of  that  most  divine  Gospel, 
namely  Faith,  and  through  Faith  Salvation.     Yea,  all 
Prov.  i.  2,  Scripture  is  to  this  effect  in  itself  available,  as  they 
Rom.  i.  16.  which  wrotc  it  were  persuaded ;  unless  we  suppose, 
2Tim.iii.  that  the  EvangcHsts,  or  others,  in  speaking  of  their 
own  intent  to  instruct  and  to  save  by  writing,  had  a 
secret   conceit  which    they  never  opened  to    any,  a 
conceit  that  no   man   in    the  world   should   ever  be 
that  way  the  better  for  any  sentence  by  them  written, 
till    such   time    as    the    same   might   chance   to   be 
preached  upon,  or  alleged  at  the  least  in  a  sermon. 
Otherwise,  if  he  which  writeth  doth  that  which  is 
forcible  in  itself,  how   should  he  which   readeth   be 
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thought  to  do  that  which  in  itself  is  of  no  force  to  book 
work  behef,  and  to  save  behevers  ?  Now,  although  ^- 
we  have  very  just  cause  to  stand  in  some  jealousy  and 
fear,  least,  by  thus  overvaluing  their  sermons,  they 
make  the  price  and  estimation  of  Scripture,  otherwise 
notified,  to  fall ;  nevertheless  so  impatient  they  are, 
that  being  but  requested  to  let  us  know  what  causes 
they  leave  for  men's  encouragement  to  attend  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  if  sermons  only  be  the 
power  of  God  to  save  every  one  which  believeth ; 
that  which  we  move  for  our  better  learning  and  in- 
struction sake,  turneth  unto  anger  and  choler  in 
them,  they  grow  altogether  out  of  quietness  with  it ; 
they  answer  fumingly,  that  they  are  ashamed  to  defile T. cm. 
their  pens  hy  making  answer  to  such  idle  questions :  ^' 
yet  in  this  their  mood  they  cast  forth  somewhat, 
wherewith  under  pain  of  greater  displeasure  we  must 
rest  contented.  They  tell  us,  the  profit  of  reading  is 
singular,  in  that  it  serveth  for  a  preparative  unto 
sermons ;  it  helpeth  prettily  towards  the  nourish- 
ment of  Faith,  which  sermons  have  once  engen- 
dered ;  it  is  some  stay  to  his  mind  which  readeth  the 
Scripture,  when  he  findeth  the  same  things  there 
which  are  taught  in  sermons,  and  thereby  perceiveth 
how  God  doth  concur  in  opinion  with  the  preacher; 
besides,  it  keepeth  sermons  in  memory,  and  doth  in 
that  respect,  although  not  feed  the  soul  of  man, 
yet  help  the  retentive  force  of  that  stomach  of  the 
mind  which  receiveth  ghostly  food  at  the  preacher  s 
hands.  But  the  principal  cause  of  writing  the  Gospel 
was,  that  it  might  be  preached  upon  or  interpreted 
by  public  ministers  apt  and  authorized  thereunto. 
Is  it  credible  that  a  superstitious  conceit  (for  it  is  no 
better)  concerning  sermons,  should  in  such  sort 
both  darken  their  eyes,  and  yet  sharpen  their 
wits  withal,  that  the  only  true  and  weighty  cause 
why  Scripture  was  written,  the  cause  which  in 
Scripture    is    so   often   mentioned,   the   cause  which 
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BOOK  all  men  have  ever  till  this  present  day  acknow- 
^'  1  edged,  this  they  should  clean  exclude,  as  being 
no  cause  at  all,  and  load  us  with  so  great  store  of 
strange  concealed  causes,  which  did  never  see  light 
till  now  ?  In  which  number  the  rest  must  needs  be  of 
moment,  when  the  very  chiefest  cause  of  committing 
the  sacred  Word  of  God  unto  books,  is  surmised  to 
have  been,  lest  the  preacher  should  want  a  text 
whereupon  to  scholy.  Men  of  learning  hold  it  for  a 
slip  in  judgment,  when  offer  is  made  to  demonstrate 
that  as  proper  to  one  thing,  which  Reason  findeth 
common  unto  more.  Whereas  therefore  they  take 
from  all  kind  of  teachings,  that  which  they  attribute 
to  sermons,  it  had  been  their  part  to  yield  directly 
some  strong  reason,  why  between  sermons  alone  and 
Faith  there  should  be  ordinarily  that  coherence 
which  causes  have  with  their  usual  effects,  why  a 
Christian  man's  belief  should  so  naturally  grow  from 
sermons,  and  not  possibly  from  any  other  kind  of 
teaching.  In  belief  there  being  but  these  two  opera- 
tions, apprehension  and  assent,  do  only  sermons 
cause  belief,  in  that  no  other  way  is  able  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  God,  that  the  mind  may  rightly  ap- 
prehend or  conceive  them  as  behoveth  ?  We  all  know 
that  many  things  are  believed  although  they  be  intri-  j 
cate,  obscure,  and  dark,  although  they  exceed  the 
reach  and  capacity  of  our  wits,  yea  although  in  this 
world  they  be  no  way  possible  to  be  understood. 
Many  things  believed  are  likewise  so  plain,  that  every 
common  person  may  therein  be  unto  himself  a  suffi- 
cient expounder.  Finally,  to  explain  even  those  things 
which  need  and  admit  explication,  many  other  usual 
ways  there  are  besides  sermons.  Therefore  sermons 
are  not  the  only  ordinary  means  whereby  we  first 
<:ome  to  apprehend  the  mysteries  of  God.  Is  it  in  re- 
gard then  of  sermons  only,  that  apprehending  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  we  yield  thereunto  our  unfeigned 
assent,  as  to   a  thing   infallibly  true?     They  which 
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rightly  consider  after  what  sort  the  heart  of  man  book 
hereunto  is  h'amed,  must  of  necessity  acknowledge,  ^ 
that  whoso  assenteth  to  the  words  of  eternal  life,  doth 
it  in  regard  of  his  authority  whose  words  they  are. 
This  is  in  man's  conversion  unto  God,  ro' o^ev  ^  oc^x^ 
T>i?  xivnVfw?,  the  first  step  whereat  his  rac^  towards  Hea- 
ven beginneth.  Unless  therefore,  clean  contrary  to 
our  own  experience,  we  shall  think  it  a  miracle,  if 
any  man  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scripture  till  some  sermon  have  persuaded  him  there- 
unto, and  that  otherwise  neither  conversation  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  nor  religious  education,  nor 
the  reading  of  learned  men's  books,  nor  information 
received  by  conference,  nor  whatsoever  pain  and  dili- 
gence in  hearing,  studying,  meditating  day  and  night 
on  the  Law,  is  so  far  blest  of  God  as  to  work  this 
effect  in  any  man ;  how  would  they  have  us  to  grant, 
that  Faith  doth  not  come  but  only  by  hearing  sermons  ? 
Fain  they  would  have  us  to  believe  the  Apostle  Saint 
Paul  himself  to  be  author  of  this  their  paradox,  onlyT.  c.  i.ii. 
because  he  hath  said,  that  it  pleaseth  God  hy  thefooU^'^^^' 
ishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  which  believe ;  and  i  Cor,i.2i. 
again,  IIow  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whonv  they  have 
not  believed?  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  iv horn  Kom.x.n, 
they  have  not  heard P  How  shall  they  hear  without  a^^' 
preacher  P  How  shall  men  preach  except  they  be  sentP 
To  answer  therefore  both  allegations  at  once  ;  the  very 
substance  of  what  they  contain  is  in  few  but  this.  Life 
and  salvation  God  will  have  offered  unto  all ;  his  will 
is  that  Gentiles  should  be  saved  as  well  as  Jews.  Sal- 
vation belongeth  unto  none  but  such  as  call  upon  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Which  nations  as 
yet  unconverted  neither  do,  nor  possibly  can  do  till 
they  believe.  What  they  are  to  believe,  impossible  it  is 
they  should  know  till  they  hear  it.  Their  hearing  re- 
quireth  our  preaching  unto  them.  Tertullian,  to  draw 
even  Paynims  themselves  unto  Christian  belief,  willeth 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  searched,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  Ptolemy's  library.     And  if  men 
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BOOK  did  not  list  to  travel  so  far,  though  it  were  for  their 
^-  endless  good,  he  addeth  that  in  Rome  and  other 
places  the  Jews  had  synagogues,  whereunto  every  one 
which  would  might  resort ;  that  this  kind  of  liberty 
they  purchased  by  payment  of  a  standing  tribute ; 
that  there  they  did  openly  read  ^  the  Scriptures ;  and 
whosoever  will  hear,  (saith  Tertullian,)  he  shall  Jind 
God ;  whosoever  will  study  to  know,  shall  he  also  fain 
to  believe.  But  sith  there  is  no  likelihood  that  ever 
voluntarily  they  will  seek  instruction  at  our  hands,  it 
remaineth  that,  unless  we  will  suffer  them  to  perish, 
salvation  itself  must  seek  them ;  it  behoveth  God  to 
send  them  preachers  as  he  did  his  elect  Apostles 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  a  knowledge  which 
God  hath  always  revealed  unto  them  in  the  works  of 
nature.  This  they  honour  and  esteem  highly  as  pro- 
found wisdom  ;  howbeit  this  wisdom  saveth  them  not. 
That  which  must  save  believers  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  the  only  subject  of  all  our  preach- 
ing. And  in  their  eyes  what  seemeth  this  but  folly  ? 
It  pleaseth  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to 
save.  These  words  declare  how  admirable  force 
these  mysteries  have  which  the  world  do  deride  as 
follies ;  they  shew  that  the  foolishness  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  true  ^believers ;  they  con- 
cern the  object  of  our  faith,  the  matter  preached  of, 
^  and  believed  in  by  Christian  men.  This  we  know 
that  the  Grecians  or  Gentiles  did  account  foolishness ; 
but  that  they  did  ever  think  it  a  fond  or  unlikely  way 
to  seek  men's  conversion  by  sermons,  we  have  not 
heard.    Manifest  therefore  it  is,  that  the  Apostle,  ap- 


^  Apologet.  This  they  did  in  a  tongue  which  to  all  learned  men 
amongst  the  Heathens,  and  to  a  great  part  of  the  simplest,  was  fa- 
miliarly known  -,  as  appeareth  by  a  supplication  offered  unto  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  wherein  the  Jews  made  request  that  it  might  be 
lawful  for  them  to  read  the  Greek  translations  of  the  LXX  Inter- 
preters in  their  Synagogues,  as  their  custom  before  had  been. 
Authent.  cxlvi.  Col.  10.  incipit,  zEquum  sane. 

^  The  Apostle  useth  the  word  Kyipvyfxx,  and  not  y.ri^v^ic. 
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plying  the  name  of  foolishness  in  such  sort  as  they  book 
did,  must  needs,  by  \he  foolishness  of  preaching,  mean  ^- 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  which  we  learn  that  we  may  be 
saved ;  but  that  sermons  are  the  only  manner  of 
teaching  whereby  it  pleaseth  our  Lord  to  save,  he 
could  not  mean.  In  like  sort,  where  the  same 
Apostle  proveth  that  as  well  the  sending  of  the 
Apostles,  as  their  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  was  ne- 
cessary, dare  we  affirm  it  was  ever  his  meaning,  that 
unto  their  salvation,  who  even  from  their  tender  in- 
fancy never  knew  any  other  Faith  or  Religion  than 
only  Christian,  no  kind  of  teaching  can  be  available 
saving  that  which  was  so  needful  for  the  first  univer- 
sal conversion  of  Gentiles  hating  Christianity  ;  neither 
the  sending  of  any  sort  allowable  in  the  one  case,  ex- 
cept only  of  such  as  had  been  in  the  other  also  most 
fit  and  worthy  instruments  ?  Belief  in  all  sorts  doth 
come  by  hearkening  and  attending  to  the  Word  of 
life,  which  Word  sometime  proposeth  and  preacheth 
itself  to  the  hearer ;  sometime  they  deliver  it,  whom 
privately  zeal  and  piety  moveth  to  be  instructors  of 
others  by  conference ;  sometime  of  them  it  is  taught, 
whom  the  Church  hath  called  to  the  public  either 
reading  thereof,  or  interpreting.  All  these  tend  unto 
one  effect,  neither  doth  that  which  St.  Paul  or  other 
Apostles  teach  concerning  the  necessity  of  such  teach- 
ings as  theirs  was,  or  of  sending  such  as  they  were 
for  that  purpose  unto  the  Gentiles,  prejudice  the  ef- 
ficacy of  any  other  way  of  public  instruction,  or  en- 
force the  utter  disability  of  any  other  men's  vocation 
thought  requisite  in  this  Church  for  the  saving  of 
souls,  where  means  more  effectual  are  wanting. 
Their  only  proper  and  direct  proof  of  the  thing  in 
question  had  been  to  shew,  in  what  sort,  and  how 
far  man's  salvation  doth  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
Word  of  God ;  what  conditions,  properties,  and  qua- 
lities there  are,  whereby  sermons  are  distinguished 
from  other  kinds  of  administering  the  Word  unto  that 
purpose ;  and  what   special   property  or   quality  that 
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BOOK  is,  which  being  no  where  found  but  in  sermons, 
^-  maketh  them  effectual  to  save  souls,  and  leaveth  all 
other  doctrinal  means  besides  destitute  of  vital  effi- 
cacy. These  pertinent  instructions,  whereby  they 
might  satisfy  us  and. obtain  the  cause  itself  for  which 
they  contend,  these  things  which  only  would  serve, 
they  leave ;  and  (which  needeth  not)  sometime  they 
trouble  themselves  with  fretting  at  the  ignorance  of 
such  as  withstand  them  in  their  opinion ;  sometime 
they  ^  fall  upon  their  poor  brethren  which  can  but  read, 
and  against  them  they  are  bitterly  eloquent.  If  we 
allege  what  the  Scriptures  themselves  do  usually  speak 
for  the  saving  force  of  the  Word  of  God,  not  with 
restraint  to  any  one  certain  kind  of  delivery,  but  how- 
soever the  same  shall  chance  to  be  made  known,  yet 
T.  c.  1.  ii.  by  one  trick  or  other  they  always  restrain  it  unto 
Joi!n*v  39  sermons.  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  hath  said.  Search 
the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  to  have  eternal 
life.  But  they  tell  us  he  spake  to  the  Jews,  which 
Jews  before  had  heard  his  sermons ;  and  that  perad- 
venture  it  was  his  mind  they  should  search,  not  by 
reading  nor  by  hearing  them  read,  but  by  attending 
^yhensoever  the  Scriptures  should  happen  to  be  al- 
leged in  sermons.  Furthermore,  having  received 
Gal.  i.  8, 9.  Apostolical  doctrinc,  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  hath 
^1  taught  us  to  esteem  the  same  as  the  supreme  rule 
whereby  all  other  doctrines  must  for  ever  be  exa- 
mined. Yea,  but  in  as  much  as  the  Apostle  doth 
here  speak  of  that  he  had  preached,  he  flatly  maketh 
(as  they  strangely  affirm)  his  preachings  or  sermons 
the  rule  whereby  to  examine  all.  And  then,  I  be- 
seech you,  what  rule  have  we  whereby  to  judge  or 
examine  any?  For  if  sermons  must  be  our  rule,  be- 
cause the  Apostles'  sermons  were  so  to  their  hearers ; 
then,  sith  we  are  not  as  they  were,  hearers  of  the 
Apostles'  sermons,  it  resteth  that  either  the  sermons 

*  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  373.   This  tail  of  readers.   The  Bishops'  more  than 
beggarly  presents.    Those  rascal  ministers. 
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which  we  hear  should  be  our  rule,  or  (that  being  book 
absurd)  there  will  (which  yet  hath  greater  absurdity)  ^- 
no  rule  at  all  be  remaining  for  trial  what  doctrines 
now  are  corrupt,  what  consonant  with  heavenly  truth. 
Again,  let  the  same  Apostle  acknowledge  all  Scrip- 2  Tim.  iii. 
ture  profitable  to  teach,  to  improve,  to  correct,  to^^* 
instruct  in  righteousness ;  still  notwithstanding  we 
err,  if  hereby  we  presume  to  gather,  that  Scripture 
read  will  avail  unto  any  one  of  all  these  uses :  they 
teach  us  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  be,  that  so 
much  the  Scripture  can  do,  if  the  minister  that  way 
apply  it  in  his  sermons,  otherwise  not.  Finally  they 
never  hear  a  sentence  which  mentioneth  the  Word  or 
Scripture,  but  forthwith  their  glosses  upon  it  are,  the 
Word  preached,  the  Scripture  explained  or  delivered 
unto  us  in  sermons.  Sermons  they  evermore  under- 
stand to  be  that  Word  of  God,  which  alone  hath  vital 
operation :  the  dangerous  sequel  of  which  construc- 
tion I  wish  they  did  more  attentively  weigh.  For,  sith 
speech  is  the  very  image  whereby  the  mind  and  soul 
of  the  speaker  conveyeth  itself  into  the  bosom  of  him 
which  heareth,  we  cannot  choose  but  see  great  reason 
w^herefore  the  Word  that  proceedeth  from  God,  who 
is  himself  very  truth  and  life,  should  be  (as  the  Apo- 
stle to  the  Hebrews  noteth)  lively  and  mighty  in 
operation,  ^Aarper  than  any  two-edged  sword.  NowHeb.iv,i2. 
if  in  this  and  the  like  places  we  did  conceive  that 
our  own  sermons  are  that  strong  and  forcible  Word, 
should  we  not  hereby  impart  even  the  most  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Word  of  God  unto  that  which  is  not 
his  Word?  For,  touching  our  sermons,  that  which 
giveth  them  their  very  being  is  the  wit  of  man,  and 
therefore  they  oftentimes  accordingly  taste  too  much 
of  that  over-corrupt  fountain  from  which  they  come. 
In  our  speech  of  most  holy  things,  our  most  frail 
aifections  many  times  are  bewrayed.  Wherefore 
when  we  read  or  recite  the  Scripture,  we  then  de- 
liver to  the  people  properly  the  Word  of  God.  As 
for  our  sermons,  be  they  never  so  sound  and  perfect, 
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BOOK  his  Word  they  are  not  as  the  sermons  of  the  Pro- 
^'       phets  were ;    no^  they  are    but    ambiguously  termed 
his  Word,  because  his  Word  is  commonly  the  sub- 
ject whereof  they  treat,  and  must  be  the  rule  where- 
by they  are  framed.     Notwithstanding,  by  these  and 
the  like  shifts  they  derive  unto  sermons  alone  what- 
soever   is    generally    spoken    concerning    the    Word. 
Again,  what  seemeth  to  have  been  uttered  concern- 
ing sermons,  or  their  efficacy  or  necessity  in  regard 
of  divine  matter,  and  must  consequently  be  verified 
in  sundry  other  kinds  of  teaching  if  the  matter  be 
the  same  in   all ;    their  use  is  to  fasten  every  such 
speech  unto  that  one  only  manner  of  teaching  which 
is  by  sermons,  that  still  sermons   may  be  all  in  all* 
T.c.  i.ii.  Thus,   because    Solomon    declareth   that   the   people 
Prov.xxix.  decay,  or  perish,  for  want  of  knowledge,  where  no 
IB.  prophesying   at   all    is,   they  gather,   that   the   hope 

of  life  and  salvation  is   cut  oif,  where  preachers  are 
not  which  prophesy  by  sermons,  how  many  soever 
they  be  in  number  that  read  daily  the  Word  of  God, 
and  deliver,  though  in  other  sort,  the  self-same  mat- 
ter which  sermons  do.     The  people  which  have  no 
way  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  no  prophe- 
sying, no   teaching,  perish.      But   that   they  should 
of  necessity  perish,  where  any  one  way  of  knowledge 
lacketh,  is  more  than  the  words  of  Solomon  imparfe 
T.  c.  1.  ii.  Another   usual    point   of   their    art    in    this    present 
^{\^%  14  question,  is    to    make  very  large    and    plentiful    dis- 
2Cor.  ii.    courscs   liow  ChHst  is   by  sermons  lifted  up   higher 
2Tim'il^  and    more    apparent  to  the  eye  of  Faith,   how  the 
15.  savour  of   the  Word    is    more  sweet,  being  brayed, 

Matth.  XVI.  g^j^ J  more  able  to  nourish,  being  divided  by  preach- 
ing, than  by  only  reading  proposed ;  how  sermons 
are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  do 
open  the  Scriptures,  which  being  but  read,  remain 
I  Cor.iii.6.  in  comparison  still  clasped;  how  God  giveth  richer 
increase  of  grace  to  the  ground  that  is  planted  and 
watered  by  preaching,  than  by  bare  and  simple  read- 
ing.    Out  of  which   premises   declaring   how  attain- 
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ment  unto  life  is  easier  where  sermons  are^  they  con-  book 
elude   an   ^  impossibility  thereof  where    sermons    are       ^- 
not.     Alcidamas  the  Sophister  hath  many  arguments 
to  prove  that  voluntary  and  extemporal,  far  excelleth 
premeditated    speech.     The    like   whereunto,   and    in 
part  the  same,  are  brought  by  them   who  commend 
sermons,  as  having  (which  all  men,  I  think,  will  ac- 
knowledge) sundry  peculiar  and  proper  virtues,  such  T.  c.  i.  ii, 
as  no  other  way  of  teaching  besides  hath.     Aptness  p*  ^^^* 
to  follow  particular  occasions  presently  growing,  to 
put  life  into  words  by  countenance,  voice,  and  ges- 
ture, to  prevail  mightily  in   the  sudden  affections  of 
men,  this  sermons  may  challenge.    Wherein  notwith- 
standing so  eminent  properties   whereof  lessons    are 
haply  destitute,  yet  lessons  being  free  from  some  in- 
conveniences whereunto    sermons    are    more    subject^ 
they  may  in  this  respect  no  less  take,  than  in  other 
they  might   give   the    hand  which    betokeneth   pre- 
eminence.    For  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  some 
way   excelled,   even    by    that    which    it    doth    excel. 
Sermons  therefore  and  lessons  may  each  excel  other 
in  some  respects  without  any  prejudice  unto  either, 
as  touching  that  vital  force  which  they  both  have  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation.     To  which   effect,  when 
we  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  in  us  doth  lie  to 
find  out  the  strongest  causes,  wherefore  they  should 
imagine   that   reading    is    itself   so    unavailable,    the 
most  we  can  learn   at  their   hands   is,  that  sermons 
are  the  Ordinance  of  God,  the  Scriptures  dark,  and 
the  labour  of  reading  easy.     First,  therefore,  as  weT.  c.  l.  ii. 
know  that  God  doth  aid  with  his  grace,  and  by  his^*^^^' 
special  providence  evermore  bless  with  happy  success, 
those  things  which  himself  appointeth ;  so  his  Church, 
we  persuade  ourselves,  he  hath  not  in  such  sort  given 
over  to  a  reprobate  sense,  that  whatsoever  it  deviseth 

for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  men,  the  same  he  doth 

r, 

!■  J. 

'■*  T.  C.  1.  ii.   No  salvation  to  be  looked  for,  where  no  preach- 
ing is. 
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BOOK  still  accurse  and   make  frustrate.     Or  if  he   always 
^'       did  defeat  the  Ordinances  of  his  Churchy  is  not  read- 
Dent,  xxxi.  in  g  the  Ordinance  of  God?    Wherefore  then  should 
11,12,13.  ^g  think  that  the  force  of  his  secret  grace  is  accus- 
tomed to  bless  the  labour  of  dividing  his  Word  ac- 
cording unto  each   man's  private  discretion  in   pub- 
lic sermons,  and   to  withdraw  itself  from  concurring 
with  the  public  delivery  thereof  by  such  selected  por- 
tions of  Scriptures,  as  the  whole   Church  hath  so- 
lemnly appointed  to  be  read  for  the  people's  good, 
either  by  ordinary  course,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  exigence  of  special    occasions?     Reading    (saith 
rtc  Eccies.  Isidore)  is  to  the  hearers  no  small  edifying:.     To  them 
umc.  i.ii.  ^j^Qgg  delight  and  meditation  is  in  the  Law,  seeing 
Psai.  i.  2.    that  happiness   and   bliss  belongeth,  it  is  not  in  us 
to  deny  them  the  benefit  of  heavenly  grace.     And  I 
hope  we  may  presume  that  a  rare  thing  it  is  not  in 
Psai.  cxix.  the  Church  of  God,  even  for  that  very  Word  which  is 
All'',  in      T^^^d  to  be  both  presently  their  joy,  and   afterwards 
Psai.  ixvi.  their  study  that  hear  it.     St.  Augustine  speaking  of; 
devout    men  noteth   how  they  daily  frequented    the 
Church,  how  attentive   ear  they  gave   unto  the  les- 
sons and  chapters  read,  how  careful  they  were  to  re- 
member the  same,  and  to  muse  thereupon  by  them- 
selves.    St.  Cyprian  observeth,  ^  that  reading  was  not 
without  effect  in  the  hearts  of  men.     Their  joy  and 
alacrity  was  to  him    an   argument   that  there  is  in 
this  Ordinance    a   blessing,  such    as   ordinarily  doth 
accompany  the   administration  of  the  Word  of  life. 
It  were  much  if  there  should  be  such  a  difference 
between   the    hearing  of   sermons   preached,   and  of 
lessons  read  in  the  Church,  that  he  which  present- 
eth  himself  at  the  one,  and  maketh  his  prayer  with 
Psai.  cxix.  the  prophet  David,  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  the  way  of 
33,35.       ^^^  statutes,  direct  me  in  the  way  of  thy  command- 


'^  Cyprian.  I.  il.  Eplst.  5.  Lector  personat  verba  sublimia.  Evan- 
gelium  Christi  legis  a  fratribus  conspiciturj  cum  gaiulio  fraternita- 
tis  auditur. 
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ments,  might  have  the  ground  of  usual  experience  book 
whereupon  to  build  his  hope  of  prcvaihng  with  God,  ^ 
and  obtaining  the  grace  he  seeketh ;  they  contrari- 
wise not  so,  who  crave  the  like  assistance  of  his  Spi- 
rit, when  they  give  ear  to  the  reading  of  the  other. 
In  this  therefore  preaching  and  reading  are  equal, 
that  both  are  approved  as  his  Ordinances,  both  as- 
sisted with  his  grace.  And  if  his  grace  do  assist 
them  both  to  the  nourishment  of  Faith  already  bred, 
we  cannot,  without  some  very  manifest  cause  yield- 
ed, imagine  that  in  breeding  or  begetting  Faith,  his 
grace  doth  cleave  to  the  one,  and  utterly  forsake  the 
other.  Touching  hardness,  which  is  the  second  pre- 
tended impediment,  as  against  homilies,  being  plain  T.c.i.ii. 
and  popular  instructions,  it  is  no  bar,  so  neither  doth^yl^'^'^^"*' 
it  infringe  the  efficacy,  no  not  of  Scriptures,  although 
but  read.  The  force  of  reading,  how  small  soever 
they  will  have  it,  must  of  necessity  be  granted  suffi- 
cient to  notify  that  which  is  plain  or  easy  to  be 
understood.  And  of  things  necessary  to  all  men's 
salvation,  we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  hold 
(especially  sithence  the  publishing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  simplest  having  now  a  key 
unto  knowledge  which  the  Eunuch  in  the  Acts  did  Acts  vUi. 
want,  our  children  may  of  themselves  by  reading  un-^^- 
derstand  that  which  he  without  an  interpreter  could 
not)  they  are  in  Scripture  plain  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. As  for  those  things  which  at  the  first  ai^0 
6bscure  and  dark,  when  memory  hath  laid  them  up 
for  a  time,  judgment  afterwards  growing,  explain- 
eth  them.  Scripture  therefore  is  not  so  hard,  but 
i  that  the  only  reading  thereof  may  give  life  unto  will- 
ing hearers.  The  easy  performance  of  which  holy 
;labour  is,  in  like  sort,  a  very  cold  objection  to  pre- 
judice the  virtue  thereof.  For  what  though  an  \xi-  ^ 
fidel,  yea,  though  a  child  may  be  able  to  read ;  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  the  meanest  and  worst  amongst  the 
people  under  the  Law  had  been  as  able  as  the  priests 
themselves  were  to  offer  sacrifice;  did  this  make  sa- 
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BOOK  crifice  of  no  effect  unto  that  purpose  for  whicli  it 
^'  was  instituted  ?  In  Religion  some  duties  are  not 
commended  so  nmch  by  the  hardness  of  their  execu-^ 
tion,  as  by  the  worthiness  and  dignity  of  that  accep- 
tation wherein  they  are  held  with  God.  We  admire 
the  goodness  of  God  in  Nature^  when  we  consider 
how  he  hath  provided,  that  things  most  needful  to 
presei*ve  this  life  should  be  most  prompt  and  easy 
for  all  living  creatures  to  come  by.  Is  it  not  as  evi- 
dent a  sign  of  his  wonderful  providence  over  us, 
when  the  food  of  eternal  life,  upon  the  utter  want 
whereof,  our  endless  death  and  destruction  necessa^ 
rily  ensueth,  is  prepared  and  always  set  in  such  a 
readiness,  that  those  very  means,  than  which  nothing  • 
is  more  easy,  may  suffice  to  procure  the  same  ?  Sure- 
ly, if  we  perish,  it  is  not  the  lack  of  scribes  and 
learned  expounders  that  can  be  our  just  excuse.  The 
Word  which  saveth  our  souls  is  near  us ;  we  need 
Apoc.  i.  3.  for  knowledge  but  to  read  and  live.  The  man  which 
readeth  the  Word  of  God,  the  Word  itself  doth  pro- 
nounce blessed,  if  he  also  observe  the  same.  Now 
all  these  things  being  well  considered,  it  shall  be 
no  intricate  matter  for  any  man  to  judge  with  in- 
differency  on  which  part  the  good  of  the  Church  is 
most  conveniently  sought ;  whether  on  ours,  whose 
opinion  is  such  as  hath  been  shewed,  or  else  on 
theirs,  who  leaving  no  ordinary  way  of  salvation  for 
them  unto  whom  the  Word  of  God  is  but  only  read, 
do  seldom  name  them  but  with  great  disdain  and 
contempt  who  execute  that  service  in  the  Church 
T.  c.  1.  ii.  of  Christ.  By  means  whereof  it  hath  come  to  pass, 
p.363,373.^]^r^^  Churches  which  cannot  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
usual  preaching,  are  judged  as  it  were  even  forsaken 
of  God,  forlorn,  and  without  either  hope  or  comfort : 
contrariwise,  those  places  which  every  day,  for  the 
most  part,  are  at  sermons  as  the  flowing  sea,  do  by 
their  emptiness  at  times  of  reading,  and  by  other  ap- 
parent tokens  shew  to  the  voice  of  the  living  God, 
this  way  sounding  in  the  ears  of  men,  a  great  deal 
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less  reverence  than  were  meet.     But  if  no  other  evil  book 
were   known   to  grow  thereby,  who   can   choose  but      ^- 
think  them   cruel  which  doth   hear  them  so  boldly 
teach,  that  if  God   (as  to  him  there  is  nothing  im-Pag.  364, 
possible)  do  haply  save  any  such  as  continue  where  i^^^'  J^J» 
they  have  all  other  means  of  instruction,  but  are  not 
taught  by  continual  preaching,  yet  this  is  miraculous, 
and  more  than  the  fitness  of  so  poor  instruments  can 
give  any  man  cause  to  hope  for;  that  Sacraments  are  Page  392. 
not  effectual  to   salvation,  except  men  be  instructed 
by  preaching  before  they  be  made  partakers  of  them ; 
yea,  that  both  Sacraments  and  prayers  also,  where  ser- Page  364. 
mons  are  not,  do  not  only  not  feed,  hut  are  ordina- 
rily to  further  condejnnation ;  what  man's  heart  doth 
not  rise  at  the  mention  of  these  things  ?    It  is  true, 
that  the  weakness  of  our  wits,  and  the  dulness  of  our 
affections  do  make  us,  for  the  most  part,  even  as  our 
Lord's  own  Disciples  were  for  a  certain  time,  hard 
and  slow  to  believe  what  is  written.   For  help  whereof 
expositions  and  exhortations  are  needful,  and  that  in 
the  most  effectual  manner.     The  principal  Churches 
throughout  the  land,  and  no  small  part  of  the  rest, 
being  in  this  respect  by  the  goodness  of  God  so  abun- 
dantly provided  for,  they  which  want  the   like  fur- 
therance unto  knowledge,  wherewith  it  were  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  they  also  did  abound,  are  yet,  we 
hope,  not  left  in  so  extreme  destitution,  that  justly 
any  man  should  think  the  ordinary  means  of  eternal 
life  taken  from  them,  because  their  teaching   is   in 
public  for  the  most  part  but  by  reading.     For  whidli 
cause,  amongst  whom  there  are  not  those  helps  that 
others  have  to  set  them  forward  in  the  way  of  life, 
such  to  dishearten  with  fearful  sentences,  as  though 
their  salvation  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  is  not  inEccius.  li. 
our  understanding  so  consonant  with  Christian  cha- ^^^^J/ ^^jj 
rity.    We  hold  it  safer  a  great  deal,  and  better  to  give  20. 
them  encouragement;  to  put  them  in  mind,  that  itRo^"'**  ' 


XIV. 


is  not  the  deepness  of  their  knowledge,  but  the  single- 1. 

ness  of  their  belief,  which  God  accepteth  ;  that  they  10.  ^^^^* "'° 
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BOOK  which  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  shall  be 
^-       satisfied;  that  no  imbecihty  of  means  can  prejudice 


Matt.  V.  6.  the   truth  of  the  promise  of  God    herein ;  that   the 
fpet  v^io  weaker   their   helps   are,  the   more  their  need   is   to     | 
Matt.  iii.  9.  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry;  and  that  pain- 
}g^^^^^^* '^'fulness  by  feeble  means   shall  be  able  to  gain  that,     j 
Heb.  X.  24.  which  in  the  plenty  of  more  forcible  instruments   is 
2of2L^^*    through  sloth  and  negligence  l9st.     As  for  the  men,     , 
iPetiv.    with  whom  we  have  thus  far  taken  pains  to  confer     \ 
Liike  xi.    about  the  force  of  the  Word  of  God,  either  read  by 
31-  itself  or  opened  in  sermons,  their  speeches  concern- 

ing both  the  one  and  the  other  are  in  truth  such,  as 
might  give  us  very  just  cause  to  think  that  the  reck- 
oning is  not  great  which  they  make  of  either.  For 
howsoever  they  have  been  driven  to  devise  some  odd 
kind  of  blind  uses  whereunto  they  may  answer  that 
reading  doth  serve,  yet  the  reading  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  public,  more  than  their  preachers'  bare  text, 
who  will  not  judge  that  they  deem  needless,  when  if 
we  chance  at  any  time  to  term  it  necessary,  as  being 
a  thing  which  God  himself  did  institute  amongst  the 
Jews  for  purposes  that  touch  as  well  us  as  them ;  a 
thing  which  the  Apostles  commend  under  the  Old,.  A 
and  ordain  under  the  New  Testament ;  a  thing  where-  ' 
of  the  Church  of  God  hath  ever  sithence  the  first  be- 
ginning reaped  singular  commodity ;  a  thing  which 
without  exceeding  great  detriment  no  Church  can 
omit,  they  only  are  the  men,  that  ever  we  heard  of,  by 
whom  this  hath  been  crossed  and  gainsaid ;  they  only 
the  men  which  have  given  their  peremptory  sentence 
to  the  contrary :  It  is  untrue  that  simple  reading  is 
T.  c.  i.ii.  necessary  in  the  Church.  And  why  untrue  ?  Because , 
P*^^^'  although  it  he  very  convenient  which  is  used  in  some 
Churches,  where  before  preaching-time  the  Church 
assembled  hath  the  Scriptures  read  in  such  order,  that 
the  whole  cayion  thereof  is  oftentimes  in  one  year  i^un 
through;  yet  a  number  of  Churches  which  have  no 
such  order  of  simple  reading,  cannot  be  in  this  point 
charged  with  breach  of  God's  commandment,  which 
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they  might  he  if  simple  reading  ivere  necessatnj.    A  V6'6  k 
poor,  a  cold,  and  an  hungry  cavil !    Shall  we  therefore       ^' 
to  please  them  change  the  word  necessary^  and  say, 
that  it  hath  been  a  commendable  order,  a  custom  very 
expedient,  or  an  ordinance  most  profitable,  (whereby 
they  know  right  well  that  we  mean  exceedingly  be- 
hoveful,)  to  read  the  Word  of  God   at  large  in  the 
Church,  whether  it  be  as  our  manner  is,  or  as  theirs 
is,  whom  they  prefer  before  us  ?     It  is  not  this  that 
will  content  or  satisfy  their  minds.    They  have  against 
it  a  marvellous  deep  and  profound  axiom,  that  Twot.ca.w. 
things  to  one  and  the  same  end  cannot  hut  very  im-^'^^^' 
properly   be  said  most  profitable.     And  therefore  if 
preaching  be  most  profitable  to  man's  salvation,  then 
is  not  reading;  if  reading  be,  then  preaching  is  not. 
Are  they  resolved  then  at  the  leastwise,  if  preaching 
be  the  only  ordinary  mean  whereby  it  pleaseth  God 
to  save  our  souls,  what  kind  of  preaching  it  is  which 
doth  save?    Understand  they,  how  or  in  what  respect 
there  is  that  force  or  virtue  in  preaching?    We  have 
reason  wherefore  to  make  these  demands ;   for  that, 
although  their  pens  run  all  upon  preaching  and  ser- 
mons, yet  when  themselves  do  practise  that  whereof 
they  write,  they  change  their  dialect,  and  those  words 
they  shun  as  if  there  were  in  them  some  secret  sting. 
It  is  not  their  phrase  to  say  they  preach,  or  to  give  to 
their  own  instructions  and  exhortations  the  name  of 
sermons  ;  the  pain  they  take  themselves  in  this  kind 
is  either  opening,  or  lecturing,  or  reading,  or  exercis- 
ing, but  in  no  case  preaching.    And  in  this  present  T.  c.  i.  ii. 
question,    they   also    warily   protest    that    what   they^  '^^'^* 
ascribe  to  the  virtue  of  preaching,  they  still  mean  it 
of  good  preaching.     Now  one  of  them   saith  that  a  Complaint 
good  sermon  must  expound  and  apply  a  large  portion  J^onaity^ 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  at  one  time.     Another  giveth 
us  to  understand,  that  sound  preaching  is  not  to  do  asDx.  Somes, 
one  did  at  London,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  in-  ^^"^<^er.  p. 
vectives  against  good  men,  and  told  his  audience  hovj 
the  inagistrate  should  have  an  eye  to  such  as  troubled 

VOL.  II.  H 
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BOOK  the  peace  of  the  Church.     The  best  of  them  hold  it 
^*      for  no  good  preaching,  when  a  man  endeavoureth  to 


T.  c.i.ii.  mahe  a  glorious  shew  of  eloquence  and  learning,  ra- 
^'  ^'  ther  than  to  apply  himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  sim- 
ple. But  let  them  shape  us  out  a  good  preacher  by 
what  pattern  soever  pleaseth  them  best,  let  them  ex- 
clude and  inclose  whom  they  will  with  their  defini- 
tions, we  are  not  desirous  to  enter  into  any  contention 
with  them  about  this,  or  to  abate  the  conceit  they 
have  of  their  own  ways,  so  that  when  once  we  are 
agreed  what  sermons  shall  currently  pass  for  good,  we 
may  at  length  understand  from  them,  what  that  is  in 
a  good  sermon  which  doth  make  it  the  Word  of  Life 
unto  such  as  hear.  If  substance  of  matter,  evidence  of 
things,  strength  and  validity  of  arguments  and  proofs, 
or  if  any  other  virtue  else  which  w^ords  and  sentences 
may  contain  ;  of  all  this,  what  is  there  in  the  best 
sermons  being  uttered,  which  they  lose  by  being  read? 
But  they  utterly  deny  that  the  reading  either  of  Scrip- 
tures, or  homilies  and  sermons,  can  ever  by  the  ordi- 
nary grace  of  God  save  any  soul.  So  that  although 
we  had  all  the  sermons  word  for  word  which  James, 
Paul,  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  made,  some 
one  of  which  sermons  was  of  power  to  convert  thou- 
sands of  the  hearers  unto  Christian  Faith  ;  yea,  al- 
though we  had  all  the  instructions,  exhortations,  con- 
solations which  came  from  the  gracious  lips  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  should  read  them  ten 
thousand  times  over,  to  Faith  and  Salvation  no  man 
could  hope  hereby  to  attain.  Whereupon  it  must  of 
necessity  follow,  that  the  vigour  and  vital  efficacy  of 
sermons  doth  grow  from  certain  accidents,  which  are 
not  in  them,  but  in  their  Maker:  his  virtue,  his  ges- 
ture, his  countenance,  his  zeal,  the  motion  of  his  body, 
and  the  inflection  of  his  voice,  who  first  uttereth  them 
as  his  own,  is  that  which  giveth  them  the  form,  the 
nature,  the  very  essence  of  instruments  available  to 
eternal  life.  If  they  like  neither  that  nor  this,  what 
remaineth  but  that  their  final  conclusion  be.  Sermons 
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Vie  know  are  the  only  ordinary  means  to  Salvation,  book 
hut  why  or  how  we  cannot  tell?    Wherefore  to  end       ^' 
this  tedious  controversy,  wherein  the  too  great  impor- 
tunity of  our  over-eager  adversaries  hath  constrained 
us  much  longer  to  dwell,  than  the  barrenness  of  so 
poor  a  cause  could  have  seemed   at  the  first  likely 
either  to  require  or  to  admit,  if  they  which  without 
partialities  and  passions  are  accustomed  to  weigh  all 
things  and  accordingly  to  give  their  sentence,  shall 
here  sit  down  to  receive  our  audit,  and  to  cast  up  the 
whole  reckoning  on  both  sides,  the  sum  which  truth 
amounteth  unto  will  appear  to  be  but  this ;  that  as 
medicines,  provided  of  nature  and  applied  by  art  for 
the  benefit  of  bodily  health,  take  effect  sometime  un- 
der and   sometime   above    the    natural    proportion  of 
their  virtue,  according  as  the  mind  and  fancy  of  the 
patient  doth  more  or  less  concur  with  them,  so,  whe- 
ther we  barely  read  unto  men  the  Scriptures  of  God, 
or  by  homilies  concerning  matter  of  belief  and  con- 
versation seek  to   lay  before  them  the  duties  which 
they  owe  unto   God  and  man ;    whether  we   deliver 
them  books  to  read  and  consider  of  in  private  at  their 
own  best  leisure,  or  call  them  to  the  hearing  of  ser- 
mons publickly  in  the  House  of  God ;  albeit  every  of 
these   and  the  like  unto  these  means  do  truly  and 
daily  effect  that  in  the  hearts  of  men  for  which  they 
are  each  and  all  meant ;  yet  the  operation  which  they 
have  in  common  being  most  sensibly  and  most  gene- 
rally noted  in  one  kind  above  the  rest,  that  one  hath 
in  some  men's  opinions  drowned  altogether  the  rest, 
and  injuriously  brought  to  pass  that  they  have  been 
thought,  not  less  effectual  than  the  other,  but  without 
the  other  uneffectual  to  save  souls.  Whereas  the  cause 
why  sermons  only  are  observed  to  prevail  so  much, 
while  all  means  else  seem  to  sleep  and  do  nothing, 
is  in  truth   but  that  singular  affection  and  attention 
which  the  people  sheweth  every  where  towards  the 
one,  and  their  cold  disposition  to  the  other ;  the  rea- 
son hereof  being  partly  the  art  which  our  adversaries 
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BOOK  use  for  the  credit  of  their  sermons,  to  bring  men  out 
^'       of  conceit  with  all  other  teaching  besides;   partly  a 
custom  which  men  have  to  let  those  things  carelessly 
pass  by  their  ears  which  they  have  oftentimes  heard 
before,  or   know  they  may  hear   again,  whenever  it 
pleaseth  themselves  ;    partly  the  especial  advantages 
which  sermons   naturally  have  to  procure  attention, 
both  in  that  they  come  always  new,  and  because  by 
the  hearer  it  is  still  presumed,  that  if  they  be  let  slip 
for  the  present,  what  good  soever  they  contain  is  lost, 
and  that  without  all  hope  of  recovery.     This  is  the 
true  cause  of  odds  between  sermons  and  other  kinds 
of  wholesome  instruction.    As  for  the  difference  which 
hath  been  hitherto   so  much    defended   on  the   con- 
trary side,  making  sermons  the  only  ordinary  means 
unto  faith    and    eternal    life,  sith    this    hath   neither 
evidence  of  truth,  nor  proof  sufficient  to  give  it  war- 
rant, a  cause  of  such  quality  may  with  far  better  grace 
and  conveniency  ask  that  pardon,  which  common  hu- 
manity doth   easily   grant,  than   claim,    in    challeng- 
ing manner,  that  assent,  which  is  as  unwilling,  when 
reason  guideth   it,  to  be  yielded  where  it  is  not,  as 
withheld  where  it  is  apparently  due.    All  which  not- 
withstanding, as  we  could  greatly  wish  that  the  ri- 
gour of  this  their  opinion  were  allayed  and  mitigated ; 
so,  because  we  hold  it  the  part  of  religious  ingenuity 
to  honour  virtue  in  whomsoever,  therefore  it  is  our 
most  hearty  desire,  and   shall   always  be  our  prayer 
unto  Almighty  God,  that  in  the  self-same  fervent  zeal 
wherewith  they  seem  to  aifect  the  good  of  the  souls 
of  men,  and   to  thirst  after  nothing  more  than  that 
all  men  might  by  all  means  be  directed  in  the  way 
of  life,  both  they  and  we  may  constantly  persist  to 
the  woild's  end.    For  in  this  we  are  not  their  adver- 
saries, though  they  in  the  other  hitherto  have  been 
ours. 
Of  Prayer.       23.   Between   the  throne  of  God  in  Heaven,  and 
his  Church  upon  earth  here  militant,  if  it  be  so  that 
Angels  Ja^kve  their  continual  intercourse,  where  should 
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we  find   the  same   more  verified  than   in   those   two   book 
ghostly  exercises,  the    one  Doctrine,  and    the    other       ^' 
Prayer?    For  what  is  the  assembhng  of  the  Church 
to  learn,  but  the  receiving  of  Angels  descended  from 
above  ?  What  to  pray,  but  the  sending  of  Angels  up- 
wards ?    His  heavenly  inspirations,  and  our  holy  de- 
sires, are  as  so  many  Angels  of  intercourse  and  com- 
merce  between  God  and  us.     As  teaching   bringeth 
us  to  know  that  God  is  our  supreme  Truth ;  so  Prayer 
testifieth    that    we    acknowledge    him    our    sovereign 
Good.     Besides,  sith  on  God,  as  the  most  High,  all 
inferior  causes  in  the  world  are  dependant ;   and  the 
higher  any  cause  is,  the   more  it  coveteth  to  impart 
virtue  unto  things  beneath  it,  how  should  any  kind 
of  service  we  do  or  can  do,  find   greater  acceptance 
than    Prayer,  which    sheweth   our    concurrence   with 
him  in  desiring  that  wherewith  his  very  nature  doth 
most  delight?   Is   not  the  name  of  Prayer  usual  to 
signify  even  all  the  service  that  ever  we  do  unto  God  ? 
And  that  for  no  other  cause,  as   I   suppose,  but  to 
shew  that  there   is   in   Religion  no   acceptable   duty 
which   devout  invocation  of  the  name  of  God  doth 
not   either   presuppose    or    infer.     Prayers    are    those 
calves  of  mens  lips ;  those  most  gracious  and  sweet  Hosea  xiv. 
odours;    those  rich   presents   and  gifts,  which   being ^^^^  g 
carried  up  into   Heaven,  do   best  testify  our  dutifulActsx.  4. 
aflf^ection,  and  are,  for  the  purchasing  of  all  favour  at 
the  hands  of  God,  the  most  undoubted  means  we  can 
use.    On  others  what  more  easily,  and  yet  what  more 
fruitfully  bestowed    than    our    Prayers  ?    If   we    give 
counsel,  they  are  the  simpler  only  that  need   it ;   if 
alms,  the   poorer  only  are  relieved ;    but    by  Prayer 
we  do  good   to  all.    And   whereas  every  other  duty 
besides  is  but  to  shew  itself  as  time  and  opportunity 
require,  for  this   all  times  are  convenient :   when  we  Rom.  i.  y. 
are  not  able  to  do  any  other  things  for  men's  behoof,  ^^^^^^'  ^• 
when  through  maliciousness  or  unkindness  they  vouch- Luke  xviu. 
safe  not  to  accept  any  other  good  at  our  hands.  Prayer^" 
is  that  which  we  always  have  in  our  power  to  bestow, 
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BOOK  and  they  never  in  theirs  to  refuse.    Wherefore  God 
.forbid,  saith  Samuel^  speaking  unto  a  most  unthank- 


1  Sam.  xii.  fui  people^  a  people  weary  of  the  benefit  of  his  most 

virtuous   government  over  them,  God  forbid  that   I 
should  sin  against  the  Lord,  and  cease  to  pray  for 
you.    It  is  the  first  thing  wherewith  a  righteous  hfe 
beginneth,  and  the  last  wherewith  it  doth  end.    The 
knowledge  is  small  which  we  have  on  earth  concern- 
ing things  that  are  done  in  Heaven.    Notwithstanding, 
thus  much  we  know  even  of  Saints  in  Heaven,  that 
they  pray.    And  therefore  Prayer  being  a  work  com- 
mon to  the  Church  as  well  triumphant  as  militant,  a 
work  common  unto  men  with  angels,  what  should  we 
think,  but  that  so  much  of  our  lives  is  celestial  and 
divine   as  we   spend  in  the  exercise  of  Prayer  ?   For 
Pan.  ix.     which  causc  we  see  that  the  most  comfortable  visita- 
20.  Acts  X.  ^JQ^^g   which   God    hath   sent  men  from    above,  have 
taken  especially  the  times  of  Prayer  as  their  most  na- 
tuial  opportunities, 
ofpubric        24.   This    holy   and    religious    duty  of  service   to- 
wards God  concerneth   us   one  way  in  that  we   are 
men,  and  another  way  in  that  we  are  joined  as  parts 
to  that  visible  mystical  body,  which  is   his  Church. 
Psai.lv.  17.  As  men,  we  are  at  our  own  choice  both  for  time  and 
Actsx.  9I   place  and  form,  according  to  the  exigence  of  our  own 
occasions  in  private ;  but  the  service,  which  we  do,  as 
members   of  a  public   body,  is   public,  and   for  that 
cause  must  needs  be  accounted  by  so  much  worthier 
than  the  other,  as  a  whole  society  of  such  condition 
exceedeth  the  worth  of  any  one.    In  which  considera- 
Mat.  xviii.  tion  unto  Christian  assemblies  there  are  most  special 

2  Cor.  i.  11.  P^^^^^^^   made.    St.   Paul,  though   likely  to  prevail 

with  God  as  much  as  any  one,  did  notwithstanding 
think  it  much  more,  both  for  God's  glory  and  his 
own  good,  if  prayers  might  be  made  and  thanks 
yielded  in  his  behalf  by  a  number  of  men.  The 
prince  and  people  of  Nineveh  assembling  themselves 
as  a  main  army  of  supplicants,  it  was  not  in  the 
Jonah  iv.    povvcr  of  God  to  withstand  them.    I  speak  no  other- 
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wise  concerning  the  force  of  public   Prayer  in    the   book 
Church  of  God  than  before  me  Tertullian  hath  done,       ^- 
IVe  come  by  troops  to  the  place  of  assembly^  that  ^e-Apoiog.  i. 
ing  bonded  as  it  were  together,  we  may  be  suppli-^^' 
cants  enough  to  besiege  God  with  our  prayers:  These 
forces  are  unto  him  acceptable.    ^  When  we  pubhckly 
make  our  prayers,  it  cannot  be  but  that  we  do  it  with 
much  more  comfort  than  in  private,  for  that  the  things 
we  ask  pubhckly  are  approved  as  needful  and  good  in 
the  judgment  of  all,  we  hear  them  sought  for  and  de- 
sired with  common  consent.  "  Again,  thus  much  help 
and  furtherance  is  more  yielded,  in  that,  if  so  be  our 
zeal  and  devotion  to  God-ward  be  slack,  the  alacrity  Psai.  cxxU. 
and  fervour  of  others  serveth  as  a  present  spur.    ^  For  ' 
even  Prayer  itself  (saith  St.  Basil,)  when  it  hath  not 
the  consort  of  many  voices  to  strengthen  it,  is  not  it- 
self.   Finally  the  good  which  we  do  by  public  Prayer 
is  more  than  in  private  can  be  done,  for  that  besides 
the  benefit  which  is  here,  is  no  less  procured  to  our- 
selves, the  whole  Church  is  much  bettered  by  our  good 
example ;  and  consequently  whereas  secret  neglect  of 
our  duty  in  this  kind  is  but  only  our  own  hurt,  one 
man's  contempt  of  the  common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  God  may  be  and  oftentimes  is  most  hurtful  unto 
many.    In   which  considerations,  the  prophet  David  Psai.  xxvi. 
so  often  voweth  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  17*  ^^^^^" 
thanksgiving   in    the    congregation,    so    earnestly  ex-Psai.  xxx. 
horteth  others  to  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord  in  hiSx'cvL9. 
courts,  in  his  sanctuary,  before  the  memorial  of  his 
holiness,  and   so   much  complaineth  of  his  own  un- 
comfortable   exile,    wherein    although    he    sustained 
many    most    grievous    indignities,    and    endured    the 
want  of  sundry  both  pleasures  and  honours  before  en- 
joyed;  yet,  as  if  this  one  were  his  only  grief,  and  the  Psai-.  xxvii. 
rest  not  felt,  his  speeches  are  all  of  the  heavenly  be-ixj^xlv.  1. 

^  Ambrose  1.  de  Poen.  Multi  minimi  dum  congregantur  unanimes, 
sunt  magni ;   &  multorum  preces  impossibile  est  contemni. 

rnvr"^^.     Basil.  Episl.  xcviii.  toni.  iii.  p.  IDl,  B.  ed.  Par. 
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nefit  of  public  assemblies,  and  the  happiness  of  such 
as  had  free  access  thereunto. 

25.  A  great  part  of  the  cause  wherefore  rehgious 
minds  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  devo- 
tion is  that  virtue,  force,  and  efllicacy,  which  by  expe- 
rience thev  find  that  the  very  form  and  reverend  so- 
lemnity  of  common  Prayer  duly  ordered  hath  to  help 
that  imbecility  and  weakness  in  us,  by  means  where- 
of we  are  otherwise  of  ourselves  the  less  apt  to  perform 
unto  God  so  heavenly  a  service,  with  such  affection 
of  heart,  and  disposition  in  the  power  of  our  souls  as 
is  requisite.  To  this  end  therefore  all  things  hereunto 
appertaining  have  been  ever  thought  convenient  to 
be  done  with  the  most  solemnity  and  majesty  that  the 
wisest  could  devise.  It  is  not  with  public  as  with 
private  Prayer.  In  this,  rather  secrecy  is  commanded 
than  outward  shew ;  whereas  that  being  the  public 
act  of  a  whole  society,  requireth  accordingly  more 
care  to  be  had  of  external  appearance.  The  very  as- 
sembling of  men  therefore  unto  this  service  hath  been 
ever  solemn.  And  concerning  the  place  of  assembly, 
although  it  serve  for  other  uses  as  well  as  this,  yet 
seeing  that  our  Lord  himself  hath  to  this,  as  to  the 
chiefest  of  all  other,  plainly  sanctified  his  own  Temple, 
by  entitling  it  the  House  of  Pray er,  what  preeminence 
of  dignity  soever  hath  been  either  by  the  ordinance 
or  through  the  special  favour  and  providence  of  God 
annexed  unto  his  sanctuary,  the  principal  cause  there- 
of must  needs  be  in  regard  of  common  Prayer.  For 
the  honour  and  furtherance  whereof,  if  it  be  as  the 
gravest  of  the  ancient  Fathers  seriously  were  persuad- 
ed, and  do  oftentimes  plainly  teach,  affirming  that  the 
House  of  Prayer  is  a  court,  beautified  with  the  pre- 
sence of  celestial  powers ;  that  there  we  stand,  we 
pray,  we  sound  forth  hymns  unto  God,  having  his 
Angels  intermingled  as  our  associates ;  and  that,  with 
reference  hereunto,  the  Apostle  doth  require  so  great 
care  to  be  had  of  decency  for  the  Angels'  sake ;  how 
can   we  come  to  the   House  of  Prayer,  and   not  be 
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moved  with  the  very  glory ^  of  the  place  itself  so  to  book 
frame  our  affections  praying,  as  doth  best  beseem  ^- 
them  whose  suits  the  Almighty  doth  there  sit  to  hear, 
and  his  Angels  attend  to  further  ?  When  this  was  in- 
grafted in  the  minds  of  men,  there  needed  no  penal 
statutes  to  draw  them  unto  public  Prayer.  The 
warning  sound  was  no  sooner  heard,  but  the  Churches 
were  presently  filled "  ;  the  pavements  covered  with 
bodies  prostrate,  and  washed  with  their  tears  of  devout 
joy.  And  as  the  place  of  public  Prayer  is  a  circum- 
stance in  the  outward  form  thereof  which  hath  mo- 
ment to  help  devotion ;  so  the  person  much  more, 
with  whom  the  people  of  God  do  join  themselves  in 
this  action,  as  with  him  that  standeth  and  speaketh 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  them.  The  authority  of 
his  place,  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  the  piety  and 
gravity  of  his  whole  behaviour,  must  needs  ex- 
ceedingly both  grace  and  set  forward  the  service 
he  doth.  The  authority  of  his  calling  is  a  fur- 
therance, because  if  God  hath  so  far  received 
him  into  favour,  as  to  impose  upon  him  by  the  Numb.  vi. 
hands    of  men    that    office    of   blessing    the    people  P* 

I  .  ,  ,  .  .  .   o  ^\       ^.     2  Chron. 

m    his    name,    and    makmg   intercession    to    him    mxxx.  27. 
theirs ;    which    office    he    hath    sanctified    with    his 
own  most  gracious    promise,    and    ratified   that  pro- 
mise by   manifest   actual   performance  thereof,  when 
others    before    in    like    place    have   done   the    same, 
is    not  his  very  ordination   a  seal  as  it  were  to  us, 
that   the   self-same   divine    love,  which   hath  chosen 
the    instrument   to  work  with,   will    by  that   instru- 
ment   effect    the    thing   whereunto    he   ordained    it, 
in    blessing   his   people,    and   accepting   the    prayers  Cod.  1.  i. 
which   his   servant   offereth  up  unto  God  for  them  ? g*j^'j.^*^ 
It   was    in    this    respect   a    comfortable   title   which  cier.  43.  et 
the    ancients    used     to    give    unto    God's   ministers, '*^'^*^®* 


^  Psal.  xcvi.  6.    Power  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary. 
^  Ad  domos  statiui  Dorninicas  currimus,  corpora  liumi  sterniinus, 
niixtis  cum  flelu  gaudiis  supplicauius.      Salvian.  de  Prov,  I.  vii. 
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BOOK  terming  them  usually  God's  most  helovedyVfhioh  were 
^'       ordained   to   procure    by  their,  prayers   his   love   and 
favour    towards    all.     Again    if-  there    be    not    zeal 
and  fervency  in    him  which    proposeth   for  the  rest 
those   suits    and    supplications  which   they  by  their 
joyful    acclamations    must    ratify;    if    he    praise    not 
God  with  all  his  might ;  if  he  pour  not  out  his  soul 
in  Prayer;  if  he  take  not  their  causes  to  hearty  and 
speak  not  as  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Ezra  did  for  their 
people ;    how  should    there    be    but    in   them  frozen 
coldness,   when   his   affections   seem   benumbed  from 
whom  theirs  should  take  fire?  Virtue  and  godliness 
of  life  are  required  at  the  hands   of  the  minister  of 
God,  not  only  in  that  he  is  to  teach  and  instruct  the 
people,  who  for  the  most  part  are  rather  led  away 
by    the    ill    example,    than    directed    aright    by    the 
wholesome  instruction  of  them,  whose  life  swerveth 
from  the  rule  of  their  own  doctrine ;  but  also  much 
more   in  regard   of  this   other   part  of  his  function ; 
whether  we  respect  the  weakness  of  the  people,  apt 
to  loathe  and  abhor  the  sanctuary  when  they  which 
perform  the  service  thereof  are  such  as  the  sons  of 
iTim.ii.8. Heli  Were;  or  else  consider  the  inclination  of  God 
John  IX.     himself,  who  requireth  the  lifting  up  of  pure  hands 
Jer.  xi.  11.  in  prayers,  and  hath  given  the  world  plainly  to  un- 
18^^  *  ^"*  der stand   that   the  wicked,  although  they  cry,   shall 
not  be  heard.     They  are  not  fit  supplicants  to  seek 
his  mercy  on  the  behalf  of  others,  whose   own  un- 
Ps.  cxxxii.  repented  sins  provoke  his  just  indignation.     Let  thy 
^*  priests  therefore,  O  Lord,  he  evermore  clothed  with 

righteousness,  that  thy  saints  may  thereby  with  more 
devotion  rejoice  and  sing!  But  of  all  helps  for  due 
performance  of  this  service,  the  greatest  is  that  very 
set  and  standing  order  itself,  which  framed  with 
common  advice,  hath  both  for  matter  and  form  pre- 
scribed whatsoever  is  herein  publickly  done.  No 
doubt,  from  God  it  hath  proceeded,  and  by  us  it 
must  be  acknowledged  a  work  of  singular  care  and 
providence,   that    the  Church   hath   evermore  held  a 
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prescript  form  of  Common  Prayer,  although  not  in  book 
all  things  every  where  the  same,  yet  for  the  most  ^- 
part  retaining  still  the  same  analogy.  So  that  if  the 
Liturgies  of  all  ancient  Churches  throughout  the 
world  he  compared  amongst  themselves,  it  may 
be  easily  perceived  they  had  all  one  original  mould, 
and  that  the  public  Prayer  of  the  people  of  God 
in  Churches  thoroughly  settled,  did  never  use  to  be 
voluntary  dictates,  proceeding  from  any  mens  ex- 
temporal  wit.  To  him  which  considereth  the  griev- 
ous and  scandalous  inconveniences  whereunto  they 
make  themselves  daily  subject,  with  whom  any  blind 
and  secret  corner  is  judged  a  fit  house  of  common 
Prayer ;  the  manifold  confusions  which  they  fall  into, 
where  every  man's  private  spirit  and  gift  (as  they 
term  it)  is  the  only  bishop  that  ordaineth  him  to  his 
ministry;  the  irksome  deformities  whereby,  through 
endless  and  senseless  effusions  of  indigested  prayers, 
they  oftentimes  disgrace  in  most  unsufferable  man- 
ner the  worthiest  part  of  Christian  duty  towards 
God,  who  herein  are  subject  to  no  certain  order,  but 
pray  both  what  and  how  they  list;  to  him,  I  say, 
which  weigheth  duly  all  these  things,  the  reasons 
cannot  be  obscure  why  God  doth  in  public  Prayer  2  Chrou.vi. 
so  much  respect  the  solemnity  of  places  where,  the'^J^'...  ,- 

1        •  1         IT  r  11  11      Joel  11.  17. 

authority  and  calling  or  persons  by  whom,  and  the 
precise  appointment  even  with  what  words  or  sen- 
tences, his  name  should  be  called  on  amongst  his 
people. 

26.  No   man   hath   hitherto  been   so   impious,    as  of  them 
plainly  and  directly  to   condemn  Prayer.     The  best  not"to  have 
stratagem  that  Satan  hath,  who  knoweth  his  kingdom  a»y  set 
to  be  no  one  way  more  shaken  than  by  the  public  common 
devout  prayers  of  God's  Church,  is  by  traducing  the^^^y^ 
form  and  manner  of  them  to  bring  them  into  con- 
temj)t,  and  so  to  shake  the  force  of  all  men's  devotion 
towards  them.     From  this,  and  from  no  other  forge, 
hath  proceeded  a  strange  conceit,  that  to  serve  God 
with  any  set  form  of  Common  Prayer  is  superstitious. 


rer. 
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BOOK  As  though  God  himself  did  not  frame  to  his  priests 
^'       the  very  speech  wherewith  they  were  charged  to  bless 
Num.  vi.    the  people ;  or  as  if  our  Lord^  even   of  purpose  to 
^*^'  prevent    this    fancy    of    extemporal     and    voluntary 

prayers,  had  not  left  us  of  his  own  framing  one 
which  might  both  remain  as  a  part  of  the  Church 
Liturgy,  and  serve  as  a  pattern  whereby  to  frame  all 
other  prayers  with  efficacy,  yet  without  superfluity 
of  words.  If  prayers  were  no  otherwise  accepted  of 
God  than  being  conceived  always  new,  according  to 
the  exigence  of  present  occasions ;  if  it  be  right  to 
judge  him  by  our  own  bellies,  and  to  imagine  that 
he  doth  loathe  to  have  the  self-same  supplications  often 
iterated,  even  as  we  do  to  be  every  day  fed  without 
alteration  or  change  of  diet;  if  prayers  be  actions 
which  ought  to  waste  away  themselves  in  the  making ; 
if  being  made  to  remain  that  they  may  be  resumed 
and  used  again  as  prayers,  they  be  but  instruments  of 
superstition ;  surely  we  cannot  excuse  Moses,  who 
gave  such  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  world,  by 
not  being  contented  to  praise  the  name  of  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  usual  naked  simplicity  of  God's 
Spirit,  for  that  admirable  victory  given  them  against 
Pharaoh,  unless  so  dangerous  a  precedent  were  left 
for  the  casting  of  prayers  into  certain  poetical  moulds, 
and  for  the  framing  of  prayers  which  might  be  re- 
peated often,  although  they  never  had  again  the 
same  occasions  which  brought  them  forth  at  the  first. 
For  that  very  hymn  of  Moses  grew  afterwards  to 
be  a  part  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  Liturgy ;  not  only 
that,  but  sundry  other  sithence  invented.  Their 
books  of  Common  Prayer  contained  partly  hymns 
taken  out  of  the  holy  Scripture,  partly  benedictions, 
thanksgivings,  supplications,  penned  by  such  as 
have  been  from  time  to  time  the  governors  of  that 
synagogue.  These  they  sorted  into  their  several  times 
and  places,  some  to  begin  the  service  of  God  with, 
and  some  to  end,  some  to  go  before,  and  some  to 
follow,  and  some  to  be  interlaced  between  the  divine 
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readings  of  the  Law  and  Prophets.     Unto  their  cus-  book 
torn  of  finishing  the   Passover  with   certain  psalms,       ^'- 
there  is  not  any  thing  more  probable,  than  that  the 
I  holy  Evangelist  doth  evidently  allude,   saying,  That 
after    the    cup    delivered    by  our    Saviour    unto    his 
Apostles ;  ^  they  sung,  and  went  forth  to  the  mount 
of  Olives.     As  the  Jews  had  their  songs  of  Moses, 
;  and   David,  and    the  rest;   so   the  Church  of  Christ 
I  from  the  very  beginning  hath  both  used  the  same, 
j  and  besides  them  other  of  like  nature,  the  song  of  the 
j  Virgin  Mary,  the  song  of  Zachary,  the   song  of  Si- 
I  meon,  such  hymns  as  the  Apostle  doth  often  speak  of, 
i  saying,  /  will  pray  and  sing  with  the  Spirit,     Again,  i  Cor.  xir. 
j  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  songs,  making  melody  unto  the  Ephes.  v. 
!  Lord,  and  that  heartily.    Hymns  and  psalms  are  such  i^- 
i  kinds  of  prayer  as  are  not  wont  to  be  conceived  up- 
j  on   a  sudden  ;   but  are  framed  by  meditation  before- 
I  hand,  or  else  by  prophetical  illumination  are  inspired, 
as  at  that  time  it  appeareth  they  were,  when  God  by 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  enabled  men  to  all 
parts    of  service    necessary   for   the    edifying    of  his 
Church. 

27.   Now,    albeit   the    admonitioners    did    seem    at  of  them 
the  first  to  allow  no  prescript  form  of  Prayer  at  all,  J^g^a^eT*^" 
but  thought  it  the  best  that  their  minister  should  al- form  of 
ways  be  left  at  liberty  to  pray  as  his  own  discretion  aUmv  not^ 
did  serve;  yet  because  this  opinion  upon  better  advice  ours, 
they  afterwards  retracted,  their  defender  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  sithence  proposed  to  the  world  a  form  such 
as  themselves  like,  and,  to  shew  their  dislike  of  ours, 
have  taken  against  it  those  exceptions,  which  who- 
soever doth  measure  by  number,  must  needs  be  greatly 
i  out  of  love  with  a  thing  that  hath  so  many  faults ; 
whosoever  by  weight,  cannot  choose  but  esteem  very 

^  Matth  xxvi.  30.  v[j(,vYicra,vri<;,  having  sung  the  psalms  which  were 
usual  at  that  feast,  those  psalms  which  the  Jews  call  the  great  Hal- 
lelujah, beginning  at  the  cxiii.  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the 
cxviii.  See  Paul  Burgens.  in  Psal.  cxiii.  addit.  I.  and  Seal,  de 
cmendat.  tempor. 
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BOOK  highly  of  that,  wherein  the  wit  of  so  scrupulous  ad- 
^-  versaries  hath  not  hitherto  observed  any  defect  which 
themselves  can  seriously  think  to  be  of  moment. 
Gross  errors  and  manifest  impiety  they  grant  we 
have  taken  away.  Yet  ^  many  things  in  it  they  say 
are  amiss ;  many  instances  they  give  of  things  in  our 
Common  Prayer,  not  agreeable,  as  they  pretend,  with 
the  Word  of  God.  It  hath  in  their  eye  too  great  af- 
finity with  the  form  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  it  dif- 
fereth  too  much  from  that  which  Churches  elsewhere 
reformed  allow  and  obsei've;  our  attire  disgraceth  it; 
it  is  not  orderly  read  nor  gestured  as  beseemeth ;  it 
requireth  nothing  to  be  done,  which  a  child  may  not 
lawfully  do ;  it  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or  shred- 
dings,  which  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  pray- 
ers ;  it  intermingleth  prayings  and  readings  in  such 
manner,  as  if  supplicants  should  use  in  proposing 
their  suits  unto  mortal  princes,  all  the  world  would 
judge  them  mad ;  it  is  too  long,  and  by  that  mean 
abridgeth  preaching ;  it  appointeth  the  people  to 
say  after  the  minister ;  it  spendeth  time  in  singing  and 
in  reading  the  psalms  by  course,  from  side  to  side ;  it 
useth  the  Lord's  Prayer  too  oft ;  the  songs  of  Mag- 
nificat, Benedicfus,  and  Nunc  Dlmittis,  it  might  very 
well  spare ;  it  hath  the  Litany,  the  Creed  of  Athana- 
sius,  and  Gloria  Patri,  which  are  superfluous ;  it 
craveth  earthly  things  too  much ;  for  deliverance 
from  those  evils  against  which  we  pray  it  giveth  no 
thanks ;  some  things  it  asketh  unseasonably,  when 
they  need  not  to  be  prayed  for,  as  deliverance  from 
thunder  and  tempest,  when  no  danger  is  nigh  ;  some 

^  T.  C.  1.  i,  p.  131.  afterwards,  p.  135.  Whereas  Mr.  Doctor  af- 
firmeth  that  there  can  be  nothing  shewed  in  the  whole  book  which 
is  not  agreeable  unto  the  Word  of  God  ;  1  am  very  loth,  &c.  Not- 
withstanding, my  duty  of  defending  the  truth,  and  love  which  I 
have  first  towards  God,  and  then  towards  my  country,  constraineth 
me,  being  thus  provoked,  to  speak  a  few  words  more  particularly  of 
the  form  of  Prayer,  that  when  the  blemishes  thereof  do  appear,  it 
may  please  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  her  honourable  Council,  with 
those  of  the  Parliament,  &c. 
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in  too  abject  and  diffident  a  manner,  as  that  God  would  book 
give  us  that  which  we  for  our  unworthiness  dare  ^- 
not  ask ;  some  which  ought  not  to  be  desired,  as  the 
dehverance  from  sudden  death,  riddance  from  all 
adversity,  and  the  extent  of  saving  mercy  to- 
wards all  men.  These  and  such  like  are  the  im- 
perfections, whereby  our  form  of  Common  Prayer 
is  thought  to  swerve  from  the  Word  of  God.  A 
great  favourer  of  that  part,  but  yet  (his  error  that 
way  excepted)  a  learned,  painful,  a  right  virtuous 
and  good  man,  did  not  fear  sometime  to  undertake, 
against  Popish  detractors,  the  general  maintenance 
and  defence  of  our  whole  Church-service,  as  having 
in  it  nothing  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God :  and 
even  they  which  would  file  away  most  from  the  large- 
ness of  that  oifer,  do  notwithstanding  in  more  sparing- 
terms  acknowledge  httle  less.  For  when  those  op- 
posite judgments  which  never  are  wont  to  construe 
things  doubtful  to  the  better,  those  very  tongues 
which  are  always  prone  to  aggravate  whatsoever  hath 
but  the  least  shew  whereby  it  may  be  suspected  to 
savour  of,  or  to  sound  towards  any  evil,  do  by  their 
own  voluntary  sentence  clearly  free  us  from  gross 
errors,  and  from  manifest  impiety  herein  ;  who  would 
not  judge  us  to  be  discharged  of  all  blame,  which 
are  confessed  to  have  no  great  fault,  even  by  their  very 
word  and  testimony  in  whose  eyes  no  fault  of  ours 
hath  ever  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  seem  small? 
Nevertheless,  what  they  seem  to  offer  us  with  one 
hand,  the  same  with  the  other  they  pull  back  again. 
They  grant  we  err  not  in  palpable  manner,  we  are 
not  openly  and  notoriously  impious ;  yet  errors  we 
have,  which  the  sharp  insight  of  these  wisest  men 
do  espy ;  there  is  hidden  impiety,  which  the  pro- 
founder  sort  are  able  enough  to  disclose.  Their 
skilful  ears  perceive  certain  harsh  and  unpleasant  dis- 
cords in  the  sound  of  our  Common  Prayer,  such  as 
the  rules  of  divine  harmonv,  such  as  the  Laws  of  God 
cannot  bear. 
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BOOK        28.  Touching  our  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
^'       Rome,   as   also    of  the    difference   between   some  re- 
The  Form  formed  Churchcs  and  ours,  that  which  generally  hath 
turer  too    t)een  already  answered,  may  serve  for  answer  to  that 
near  the     exccptiou  which  in  these  two  respects  they  take  par- 
rardifferen't^ic'-ila^lv  against  thc  Form   of  our  Common  Prayer, 
from  that    To  say,  that  in  nothing  they  may  be  followed  which 
formed^  ^^^^6   of  the  Church   of  Rome,  were  violent    and  ex- 
churchea,  trcmc.     Somc  tilings  they  do,  in  that  they  are  men, 
tend.^^^^^'in  that  they  are  wise  men,  and  Christian  men;  some 
things,   in    that   they    are    men    misled    and    blinded 
with  error.     As  far  as  they  follow  reason  and  truth, 
we  fear  not  to  tread  the  self-same  steps  wherein  they 
have  come,  and  to  be  their  followers.     Where  Rome 
keepeth   that  which   is   ancienter    and   better,  others 
whom  we  much  more  affect  leaving  it  for  newer  and 
changing  it  for  worse ;  we  had  rather  follow  the  per- 
fections of  them  whom  we  like  not,  than  in  defect  re- 
semble them  whom  we  love.    For  although  they  pro- 
T.  c.  1.  i.    fess  they  agree  with  us  touching  a  prescript  Form  of 
book  of  the  ^'"^.y^^  fo  be  used  in  the  Church;  yet  in  that  very 
Form  of     Form  which  they  say  is  agreeable  to  God's  Word  and 
PrayS^t'eu-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  Tefomied  Churchcs,  they  have  by  special 
dered  to  the  protestation    declared,  that   their  meaning  is   not,   it 
p.%6^  ^     shall  be  prescribed  as  a  thing  whereunto  they  will  tie 
their  minister.     It  shall  not  (they  say)  he  necessary 
for  the  minister  daily  to  repeat  all  these  things  before 
mentioned,  but  beginning  with  some  like  coiif'ession, 
to  proceed  to  the  sermon ;   which  ended,  he  either 
useth  the  Prayer  for  all  states  before  mentioned,  or 
else  prayeth  as  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  move  his  heart. 
Herein  therefore  we   hold   it   much  better,  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  appoint  a  prescript  Form,  which 
every  man  shall  be  bound  to  observe,  than  with  them 
to  set  down  a  kind  of  direction,  a  form  for  men  to 
use  if  they  list,  or  otherwise  to  change  as  pleaseth 
themselves.      Furthermore,    the    Church    of    Rome 
hath  rightly   also  considered,    that   public  Prayer  is 
a  duty  entire   in   itself,   a  duty  requisite    to  be  per- 
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formed  much  oftener  than  sermons   can  possibly  be   book 
made.     For  which  cause,  as  they,  so  we  have  hke-      ^ 
wise  a  pubHc  Form  how  to  serve  God  both  morning 
and  evening,   whether   sermons  may   be   had  or  no. 
On  the  contrary  side,  their  Form  of  reformed  Prayer 
sheweth  only  what  shall  be  done  upon  the  days  op- Page  22. 
pointed  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word;  with  what 
words  the   minister  shall   begin,  when  the  hour  a/>-Page24. 
pointed  for  the  sermon  is  come ;  what  shall  be  said  or 
sung  before  sermon,  and  what  after.     So  that  accord- 
ing to  this  Form  of  theirs,  it  must  stand  for  a  rule, 
No  sermon,  no  service.    Which  oversight  occasioned 
the  French  spitefully  to  term  Religion,  in  that  sort 
exercised,  a  mere  preach.     Sundry  other  more  par- 
ticular defects  there  are,  which  I  willingly  forbear  to 
rehearse,  in  consideration  whereof,  we  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  prefer  their  reformed   Form  of  Prayer  be- 
fore our  own,  what  Church  soever  we  resemble  there- 
in. 

29.   The  attire  which  the  minister  of  God  is   by  Attire  he- 
order  to  use  at  times  of  divine  service,  being  but  a  the^se"rvice 
matter  of  mere  formality,  yet  such  as  for  comeliness- of  <^iod. 
sake  hath  hitherto  been  judged  by  the  wiser  sort  of 
men  not  unnecessary  to  concur  with  other  sensible 
notes,  betokening  the  different  kind  or  quality  of  per- 
sons and  actions  whereto  it  is  tied  ;  as  we  think  not 
ourselves   the    holier  because  we   use   it,   so    neither 
should   they,  with  whom  no  such    thing  is   in  use, 
think  us  therefore  unholy  %  because  we  submit  our- 
selves unto  that  which  in  a  matter  so  indifferent  the 
wisdom  of  authority  and   law  hath  thought  comely. 
To  solemn  actions  of  royalty  and  justice,  their  suit- 


*  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  71.  We  think  the  surplice  especially  unmeet  for  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  wear.  p.  75.  It  is  easily  seen  by  Solo- 
mon, Eccles.  ix.  8.  that  to  wear  a  white  garment  was  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  east  parts,  and  was  ordinary  to  those  that  were  in 
any  esteem,  as  black  with  us^  and  therefore  was  no  several  apparel 
for  the  ministers  to  execute  their  ministry  in. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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BOOK  able  ornaments  are  a  beauty.     Are  tbey  only  in  Re- 
^-       ligion  a  stain?    Divine  Religion,  saith  St.  Jerom,  (he 


1 


speak eth  of  the  priestly  attire  of  the  Law,)  hath  one 
hind  of  habit  wherein  to  minister  before  the  Lordy 
another  for  ordinary  uses  belonging  unto  common  life, 
Pelagius  having  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's 
apparel  in  those  days,  and  through  the  sourness  of  his 
disposition  spoken  somewhat  too   hardly  thereof,  af- 
firming, that  the  glory  of  clothes  and  ornaments  was 
a  thing  contrary  to   God  and  godliness ;  St.  Jerom, 
whose  custom  is  not  to  pardon  over-easily  his  adver- 
saries, if  any  where  they  chance  to  trip,  presseth  him 
as  thereby  making  all  sorts  of  men  in  the  world  God's 
enemies.    Is  it  enmity  with  God  (saith  he)  if  I  wear 
Hieron.  in  my  coat  somcwhat  handsome  9    If  a  Bishop,  a  Priest, 
Hier^^ad-  I^^^^^^j  and  the  rest  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order,  come 
ver.  Peiag.  fo  administer  the  usual  sacrifice  in  a  white  garment  % 
are  they  hereby  God's   adversaries?     Clerks,  monks, 
ividows,  virgins,  take  heed,  it  is  dangerous  for  you  to 
be  otherwise  seen  than  in  foul  and  ragged  clothes. 
Not  to  speak  any  thing  of  secular  men,  which  have 
proclaimed  to  have  war  with  God  as  oft  as  ever  they 
put  on  precious  and  shining  clothes.     By  which  words 
of  Jerom,  we  may  take  it  at  the  least  for  a  probable 
collection,  that  his  meaning  was  to  draw  Pelagius  into 
hatred,  as  condemning  by  so  general  a  speech  even 
the  neatness  of  that  very  garment  itself,  wherein  the 
Clergy  did  then  use  to  administer  publickly  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body  and  blood  ; 
for  that  they  did  then  use  some  such  ornament,  the 
words  of  Chrysostom  give  plain  testimony,  who  speak- 
clirysost.    ing  to  the  Clergy  of  Antioch,   telleth  them,  that  if 
/fntS"^    they  did  suflfer  notorious  malefactors  to  come  to  the 
tom^v^^    Table  of  the  Lord  and  not  put  them   by,  it  would 
be  as  heavily  revenged  upon  them,  as  if  themselves 
had  shed  his  blood ;  that  for  this  purpose  God  hath 

**  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  77^  By  a  white  garment  is  meant  a  comely  appa- 
rel, and  not  slovenly. 


Serm.  60. 
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Called  them  to  the  rooms  which  they  held  in  the  book 
Church  of  Christ;  that  this  they  should  reckon  was  ^- 
their  dignity,  this  their  safety,  this  their  whole  crown 
and  glory ;  and  therefore  this  they  should  carefully 
intend,  and  not,  when  the  Sacrament  is  administered, 
imagine  themselves  called  only  to  walk  up  and  down 
in  a  white  and  shining  garment.  Now,  whereas  these 
speeches  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom  do  seem  plainly 
to  allude  unto  such  ministerial  garments  as  were 
then  in  use ;  to  this  they  answer,  that  by  Jerom  no- 
thing can  be  gathered,  but  only  that  the  ministers 
came  to  Church  in  handsome  holiday  apparel,  and 
that  himself  did  not  think  them  bound  by  the  Law 
of  God  to  go  like  slovens,  but  the  weed  which  we 
mean  he  defendeth  not ;  that  Chrysostom  meaneth 
indeed  the  same  which  we  defend  ^ ;  but  secmeth 
rather  to  reprehend  than  allow  it  as  we  do.  Which 
answer  wringeth  out  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom  that 
which  their  words  will  not  gladly  yield.  They  both 
speak  of  the  same  persons,  (namely,  the  Clergy,) 
and  of  their  weed  at  the  same  time  when  they  ad~ 
minister  the  blessed  Sacrament ;  and  of  the  self-same 
kind  of  weed,  a  white  garment,  so  far  as  we  have 
wit  to  conceive ;  and  for  any  thing  we  are  able  to 
see,  their  manner  of  speech  is  not  such  as  doth  argue 
either  the  thing  itself  to  be  diiferent  whereof  they 
speak,  or  their  judgments  concerning  it  different ;  al- 
though the  one  do  only  maintain  it  against  Pela- 
gius,  as  a  thing  not  therefore  unlawful  because  it 
was  fair  or  handsome,  and  the  other  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  small  commendation  in  itself,  if  they  which 
wear  it  do  nothing  else  but  wear  the  robes  which 
their  place  requireth.  The  honesty,  dignity,  and  esti- 
mation of  white  apparel  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 

*  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  75.  It  is  true,  Chrysostom  maketh  mention  of  a 
white  garment,  but  not  in  commendation  of  it,  but  rather  to  the 
contrary  :  for  he  sheweth  that  the  dignity  of  the  ministry  was  in 
taking  heed  that  none  unmeet  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
not  in  going  about  the  Church  with  a  white  garment, 
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BOOK  world,  is   a  token  of  greater  fitness  for  this  sacred 
^       use,  wherein  it  were  not  convenient  that  any  thing 


^ 


j«k 
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basely  thought  of  should  be  suffered.     Notwithstand- 
ing, I  am  not  bent  to  stand  stiffly  upon  these  probabi- 
lities, that  in  Jerom's  and  Chrysostom's  time  any  such 
attire  was  made  several  to  this  purpose.     Yet  surely    I 
the  words  of  Solomon  are  very  impertinent  to  prove 
it    an    ornament,    therefore   not   several  for   the   mi- 
nisters   to    execute    their    ministry  in,    because    men 
of  credit  and  estimation  wore  their  ordinary  apparel 
white.     For  we  know  that  when  Solomon  wrote  those 
words,  the  several  apparel  for  the   ministers  of  the 
Law  to  execute   their   ministry  in,  was   such.     The 
Eccius.xiv.wise  man  which  feared  God  from  his  heart,  and  ho- 
noured the  service  that  was   done   unto   him,   could 
not    mention    so   much   as  the  garment  of  holiness, 
but  with  effectual  signification  of  more  singular  reve- 
rence  and   love.     Were  it  not  better  that  the  love 
which  men  bear  to  God  should  make  the  least  things 
which  are  employed  in  his  service  amiable,  than  that 
their  over-scrupulous  dislike  of  so  mean  a  thing  as  a 
vestment,  should  from  the  very  service  of  God  with- 
draw their  hearts  and  affections?    I  term  it  rather  a 
mean  thing,  a  thing  not  much  to  be  respected,  be- 
cause even  they  so  account  of  it,  whose  first  disputa- 
tions against  it  were  such  as  if  Religion  had  scarcely 
any  thing  of  greater  weight.     Their  allegations  were 
T.  c.i.i.    then.  That  if  a  man  were  assured  to  gain  a  thou- 
^'    '        sand  by  doing  that  which  may  offend  any  one  bro- 
ther, or  be  unto  him  a  cause  of  falling,  he  ought 
Ti,      not  to  do  it ;  that  this  Popish  apparel,  the  surplice 
especially,  hath  been  by  Pdpists  abominably  abused; 
that  it  hath  been  a  mark  and  a  very  sacrament  of 
75.      abomination;  that  remaining,  it  serveth  as  a  monu- 
ment of  idolatry  ;  and  not  only  edlfieth  not  but  as  a 
72-..    dangerous  and  scandalous  ceremony  doth  exceeding 
p.  403.       much  harm  to  them  of  whose  good  we  are  commanded 
i.i.p.73,    fQ  have  regard;  that  it  causeth  men  to  perish,  and 
p.  403.       malie  shipivrech  of  conscience ;  for  so  themselves  pro- 
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fess  they  mean,  when  they  say  the  weak  are  offended  book 
herewith;   that  it  hardeneth  Papists,  hinder eth  the      ^- 
IV e ah  from  profiting  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
grieveth  godly  minds,  and  giveth  them  occasion  to 
think  hardly  of  their  ministers;   that  if  the  magi-         '-^^ 
strates  7nay  command,  or  the  Church  appoint  Rites 
and  Ceremonies,  yet  seeing  our  abstinence  from  things 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  if  the  weak  brother 
should  he  offended,  is  aflat  commandment  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ivhich  no  authority  either  of  Church  or  Com- 
monwealth can  make  void ;  therefore  neither  may  Me  Lib.  i.  p.  76. 
one  nor  the  other  lawfully  ordain  this  ceremony,  which  ^^^  ^  * 
hath  great  incommodity  and  no  profit,  great  offence 
and  no  edfying;  that  by  the  Law  it  should  have  been 
burnt  and  consumed  with  fire  as  a  thing  infected  with 
leprosy;  that  the  example  of  Hezekiah  beating  to  pow- 
der the  brazen  Serpent,  and  of  Paul  abrogating  those 
abused  feasts  of  charity,  enforceth  upon  us  the  duty  ofp&ge  78. 
abolishing  altogether  a  thing  which  hath  been,  and  is 
so  offensive ;  finally,  that  God  by  his  Prophet  hath 
given  an  express  commandment,  which  in  this   case 
toucheth  us  no  less  than  of  old  it  did  the  Jews ;  Jreisa.xxx.2l2 
shall  pollute  the  covering  of  the  images  of  silver,  and 
the  rich  ornament  of  your  images  of  gold,  and  cast 
them  away  as  a  stained  rag;  thou  shall  say  to  it,  Get 
thee  hence.    These,  and  such  like,  were  their  first  dis- 
courses touching  that  Church-attire  which  with  us  for 
the  most  part  is  usual  in  public  Prayer,  our  Ecclesias- 
tical Laws  so  appointing,  as  well  because  it  hath  been 
of  reasonable  continuance,  and  by  special  choice  was 
taken  out  of  the  number  of  those  holy  garments  which 
(over  and  besides  their  mystical  reference)  served  for 
comeliness  under  the  Law ;  and  is  in  the  number  of  Exod. 
those  ceremonies  which  may  with  choice  and  discre-g^oT 
tion  be  used  to  that  purpose  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  xxxix.  27. 
as  also  for  that  it  suiteth  so  fitly  with  that  lightsome 
affection   of  joy,  wherein   God   delighteth  when    hisPsai.cxUx 
Saints  praise  him;  and  so  lively  resembleth  the  glory ^'p^^. 


XV. 


of  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  together  with  the  beauty  6. 
wherein  Angels  have  appeared  unto  men,  that  they  5/^' '^^** 
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BOOK   which  are  to  appear  for  men  in  the  presence  of  God  as 
^'      Angels,  if  they  were  left  to  their  own  choice^  and  would 


choose  any,  could  not  easily  devise  a  garment  of  more 
decency  for  such  a  service.    As  for  those  fore-rehears- 
ed vehement  allegations  against  it,  shall  we  give  them 
credit,  when  the  very  authors  from  whom  they  came 
confess  they  believe  not  their  own  sayings  ?  For  when 
once  they  began  to  perceive  how  many,  both  of  them 
in  the  two   Universities,  and  of  others  who  abroad 
having  Ecclesiastical  charge,  do  favour  mightily  their 
cause,  and  by  all  means  set  it  forward,  might,  by  per- 
sisting in  the  extremity  of  that  opinion,  hazard  great- 
ly their  own  estates,  and  so  weaken  that  part  which 
their  places  do  now  give  them  much  opportunity  to 
strengthen;  they  asked  counsel  as  it  seemed  from  some 
abroad,  who  wisely  considered  that  the  body  is  of  far 
T.  c.  1.  i.    more  worth  than  the  raiment.    Whereupon,  for  fear  of 
fi.  p.  250.   dangerous  inconveniences,  it  hath  been  thought  good 
Index  i.iii.  to  add,  that  sometimes  authority  must  and  may  with 
p.  262,      good  conscience  be  obeyed,  even  ivhere  commandment  Is 
263.  not  given  upon  good  ground;  that  the  duty  of  preach- 

ing Is  one  of  the  absolute  commandments  of  God,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  forsaken  for  the  bare  incon- 
veniency  of  a  thing  which  In  Its  own  nature  is  indiffe- 
rent ;  that  one  of  the  foulest  spots  In  the  surplice,  is 
the  offence  which  it  giveth  in  occasioning  the  weak  to 
fall,  and  the  wicked  to  be  confirmed  In  their  wicked- 
ness ;  yet  hereby  there  Is  no  unlaufulness  proved,  but 
only  an  Inconvenlency,  that  such  things  should  be  esta- 
blished, howbelt  no  such  Inconveniency  neither  as  may 
not  be  borne  with ;  that  when  God  doth  flatly  com^ 
mand  us  to  abstain  from  things  in  their  own  nature 
Lib.  iii.  p.  indifferent,  if  they  offend  our  weak  brethren,  his 
meaning  Is  not  that  we  should  obey  his  command- 
vient  herein,  unless  we  may  do  it,  and  not  leave  un- 
done that  which  the  Lord  hath  absolutely  commanded. 
Page  263.  Alwuys  provided,  that  whosoever  will  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  this  dispensation,  to  ivear  a  scandalous  badge  of 
Idolatry  rather  than  forsake  his  pastoral  charge,  do 
{as  occasion  serveth)  teach  nevertheless  still  the  hi- 
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commodity  of  the  thing  itself,  admonish  the  weak  book 
brethren  that  they  he  not,  and  pray  unto  God  so  to 
strengthen  them  that  they  may  not  he  offended  there- 
at.  80  that  whereas  before,  they  which  had  authority 
to  institute  Rites  and  Ceremonies  were  denied  to  have 
power  to  institute  this,  it  is  now  confessed,  that  this 
they  may  also  lawfully,  but  not  so  conveniently  ap- 
point ;  they  did  well  before,  and  as  they  ought,  who 
had  it  in  utter  detestation  and  hatred  as  a  thing  abo-  ^ 
minable ;  they  now  do  well,  which  think  it  may  be 
both  borne  and  used  with  a  very  good  conscience ;  be- 
fore, he  which  by  wearing  it  were  sure  to  win  thou- 
sands unto  Christ,  ought  not  to  do  it  if  there  were  but 
one  which  might  be  offended ;  now,  though  it  be  with 
the  offence  of  thousands,  yet  it  may  be  done  rather 
than  that  should  be  given  over  whereby  notwithstand- 
ing we  are  not  certain  we  shall  gain  one.  The  ex- 
amples of  Hezekiah  and  of  Paul,  the  charge  which 
was  given  to  the  Jews  by  Isaiah,  the  strict  Apostolical 
prohibition  of  things  indifferent,  whensoever  they  may 
be  scandalous,  were  before  so  forcible  Laws  against 
our  Ecclesiastical  attire,  as  neither  Church  nor  Com- 
monwealth could  possibly  make  void ;  which  now  one 
of  far  less  authority  than  either,  hath  found  how  to 
frustrate,  by  dispensing  with  the  breach  of  inferior 
commandments,  to  the  end  that  the  greater  may  be 
kept.  But  it  booteth  them  not  thus-  to  solder  up  a 
broken  cause,  whereof  their  first  and  last  discourses 
will  fall  asunder,  do  what  they  can.  Let  them  ingenu- 
ously confess  that  their  invectives  were  too  bitter,  their 
arguments  too  weak,  the  matter  not  so  dangerous  as 
they  did  imagine.  If  those  alleged  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture did  indeed  concern  the  matter  to  such  effect  as 
was  pretended,  that  which  they  should  infer,  were  un- 
lawfulness, because  they  were  cited  as  prohibitions  of 
that  thing  which  indeed  they  concern.  If  they  prove 
not  our  attire  unlawful,  because  in  truth  they  con- 
cern it  not,  it  foUoweth  that  they  prove  not  any  thing 
against  it,  and  consequently  not  so  much  as  uncomeli- 
ness  or  inconveniency.     Unless  therefore  they  be  able 
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BOOK  thoroughly  to  resolve  themselves,  that  there  is  no  one 
^'       sentence  in  all  the  Scriptures  of  God  which  doth  con- 
trol the  wearing  of  it  in  such  manner,  and  to  such  pur- 
pose, as  the  Church  of  England  alloweth ;  unless  they 
can  fully  rest  and  settle  their  minds  in  this  most  sound 
persuasion,  that  they  are  not  to  make  themselves  the 
only  competent  judges  of  decency  in  these  cases,  and 
to  despise  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  whole  Church, 
preferring  before  it  their  own  conceit,  grounded  only 
upon  uncertain  suspicions  and  fears,  whereof  if  there 
were  at  the  first  some  probable  cause,  when  things 
were  but  raw  and  tender,  yet  now  very  tract  of  time 
hath  itself  worn  that  out  also  ;  unless,  I  say,  thus  re- 
solved in  mind  they  hold  their  pastoral  charge  with 
the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience,  no  way  grudging  at 
that  which  they  do,  or  doing  that  which  they  think 
themselves  bound  of  duty  to  reprove,  how  should  it 
possibly  help  or  further  them  in  their  course,  to  take 
such  occasions  as  they  say  are  requisite  to  be  taken, 
and  in  pensive  manner  to  ^  tell  their  audience,  "  5re- 
thren,  our  hearts'  desire  is,  that  we  might  enjoy  the 
full  liherty  of  the   Gospel,  as  in  other  reformed 
Churches  they  do  elsewhere,  upon  whom  the  heavy 
hand  of  authority  hath  imposed  no  grievous  burden. 
But  such  is  the  misery  of  these  our  days,  that  so 
great   happiness   we   cannot   look   to   attain   unto. 
Were  it  so,  that  the  equity  of  the  haw  of  Moses 
could  prevail,  or  the  zeal  of  Hezehiah  he  found  in 
the  hearts  of  those  guides  and  gover^nors  under  whom 
we  live;   or  the  voice  of  God's  own  Prophets  he 
duly  heard;  or  the  examples  of  the  Prophets  of 
Christ  be  followed ;  yea,  or  their  precepts  he  an- 
swered with  full  and  perfect  obedience ;  these  abo" 
minahle  rags,  polluted  garments,  marhs  and  sacra- 
ments of  idolatry,  which  power,  as  you  see^  con- 
straineth  us  to  wear,  and  conscience  to  abhor,  had 
lo7ig  ere  this  day  been  moved  both  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  memory.     But,  as  now  things  stand,  behold 
to  what  narrow  straits  we  are  driven:  on  the  one 
side  we  fear  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  Woe 
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"  be  to  them  by  whom  scandal  and  offence  cometh  ;  book 
"  on  the  other  side,  at  the  Apostle's  speech  we  cannot  v. 
"  but  quake  and  tremble;  If  I  preach  not  the  Gos- 
'^  pel,  woe  be  unto  me.  Being  thus  hardly  beset,  we 
"  see  7iot  any  other  remedy  but  to  hazard  your  souls 
"  the  one  way,  that  we  may  the  other  way  endeavour 
"  to  save  them.  Touching  the  offence  oj  the  weak, 
"  therefore,  we  must  adventure  it.  If  they  perish, 
"  they  perish.  Our  pastoral  charge  is  God's  most  ab- 
"  solute  commandment.  Rather  than  that  shall  be 
"  taken  from  us,  we  are  resolved  to  take  this  filth  and 
"  put  it  on,  although  we  judge  it  to  be  so  unfit  and  in- 
"  convenient  that  as  oft  as  ever  we  pray  or  preach 
"  so  arrayed  before  you,  we  do  as  much  as  in  us  lieth 
"  to  cast  away  your  souls  that  are  weak-minded,  and 
"  to  bring  you  unto  endless  perdition.  But  we  be- 
"  seech  you,  brethren,  have  a  care  of  your  own  safety, 
"  take  heed  to  your  steps  that  ye  be  not  taken  in  those 
"  snares  which  we  lay  before  you.  And  our  prayer 
in  your  behalf  to  Almighty  God  is,  that  the  poison 
which  we  offer  you,  may  never  have  the  power  to 
do  you  harmT  Advice  and  counsel  is  best  sought 
for  at  their  hands  which  either  have  no  part  at  all 
in  the  cause  whereof  they  instruct ;  or  else  are  so  far 
engaged,  that  themselves  are  to  bear  the  greatest  ad- 
venture in  the  success  of  their  own  counsels.  The 
one  of  which  two  considerations  maketh  men  the  less 
respective,  and  the  other  the  more  circumspect.  Those 
good  and  learned  men  which  gave  the  first  direction 
to  this  course,  had  reason  to  wish  that  their  own  pro- 
ceedings at  home  might  be  favoured  abroad  also,  and 
that  the  good  aifection  of  such  as  inclined  towards 
them  might  be  kept  alive.  But  if  themselves  had 
gone  under  those  sails  which  they  require  to  be 
hoisted  up,  if  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute 
their  own  theory  in  this  Church,  I  doubt  not  but 
easily  they  would  have  seen,  being  near  at  hand,  that 
the  way  was  not  good  which  they  took  of  advising 
men,  first  to  wear  the  apparel  that  thereby  they  might 
be  free  to  continue  their  preaching,  and  then  of  re- 
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BOOK  quiring  them  so  to  preach,  as  they  might  be  sure  they 
^'  could  not  continue,  except  they  imagine  that  Laws 
which  permit  them  not  to  do  as  they  would,  will  en- 
dure them  to  speak  as  they  list,  even  against  that  ''• 
which  themselves  do  by  constraint  of  Laws  ;  they 
would  have  easily  seen  that  our  people  being  accus- 
tomed to  think  evermore  that  thing  evil  which  is 
publickly  under  any  pretence  reproved,  and  the  men 
themselves  worse  which  reprove  it  and  use  it  too,  it 
should  be  to  little  purpose  for  them  to  salve  the 
wound,  by  making  protestations  in  disgrace  of  their 
own  actions,  with  plain  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
scandalous,  or  by  using  fair  intreaty  with  the  weak 
brethren  ;  they  would  easily  have  seen  how  with  us  it 
cannot  be  endured  to  hear  a  man  openly  profess  that 
he  putteth  fire  to  his  neighbour's  house,  but  yet  so 
halloweth  the  same  with  prayer  that  he  hopeth  it 
shall  not  burn.  It  had  been  therefore  perhaps  safer 
and  better  for  ours  to  have  observed  St.  Basil's  advice, 
Basil.  As-  both  in  this  and  in  all  things  of  like  nature :  Let  him 
cet.  re-      wMch  Qvproveth  not  his  s-overnors  ordinances,  either 

sDons.  ad  ^ 

inter.  47.   plainly  {but  privateli/  always)  shew  his  dislike  if'  he 
have  Xoyov  lo-p^u^&v,  strong  and  invincible  reason  against 
them,  according  to  the  true  will  and  meaning  of  Scrip^ 
ture ;  or  else  let  him  quietly  ivith  silence  do  what  is 
enjoined.     Obedience  with  professed  unwillingness  to 
obey,  is  not  better  than  manifest  disobedience. 
Of  gesture       30.  Having  thus  disputed  whether  the  surplice  be 
anrof  dif-  ^  ^^  garment  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  God,  the 
ferent        ncxt  qucstiou  whcreiuto  we  are  drawn  is,  whether  it 
sen'^tothat  t>e  a  thing  allowable  or  no  that  the  minister  should 
purpose,     sav  scrvicc  in  the  Chancel,  or  turn  his  face   at  any 
134  *  *    time  from  the  people,  or   before    service    ended    re- 
move from  the  place  where  it  was  begun  ?    By  them 
which  trouble  us  with  those  doubts,  we  would  more 
willingly  be  resolved  of  a  greater  doubt ;  whether  it 
be  not  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain  to  de- 
base Religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes,  a   sin  to 
bestow  time  and  labour  about  them  ?    Things  of  so 
mean  regard  and  quality,  although  necessary  to  be  or- 
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dered,  are  notwithstanding  very  unsavoury  when  they  book 
come  to  be  disputed  of;  because  disputation  presup-  ^' 
poseth  some  difficulty  in  the  matter  which  is  argued^ 
whereas  in  things  of  this  nature  they  must  be  either 
very  simple  or  very  froward,  who  need  to  be  taught 
by  disputation  what  is  meet.  When  we  make  profes- 
sion of  our  Faith,  we  stand ;  when  we  acknowledge 
our  sins,  or  seek  unto  God  for  favour,  we  fall  down ; 
because  the  gesture  of  constancy  becometh  us  best  in 
the  one,  in  the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility. 
Some  parts  of  our  Liturgy  consist  in  the  reading  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  proclaiming  of  his  Law, 
that  the  people  may  thereby  learn  what  their  duties 
are  towards  him ;  some  consist  in  words  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  whereby  we  acknowledge  unto  God 
^vhat  his  blessings  are  towards  us ;  some  are  such  as 
albeit  they  serve  to  singular  good  purpose,  even  when 
there  is  no  Communion  administered,  nevertheless  being 
devised  at  the  first  for  that  purpose,  are  at  the  Table 
of  the  Lord  for  that  cause  also  commonly  read ;  some 
are  uttered  as  from  the  people,  some  as  with  them  un- 
to God,  some  as  from  God  unto  them,  all  as  before 
his  sight  whom  we  fear,  and  whose  presence  to  offend 
with  any  the  least  unseemliness  we  would  be  surely  as 
loth  as  they  who  most  reprehend  or  deride  that  we  do. 
Now,  because  the  Gospels  which  are  weekly  read,  t.  c.  i.  i. 
do  all  historically  declare  something  which  our  Lord^* 
Jesus  Christ  himself  either  spake,  did,  or  suffered  in 
his  own  person,  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  Christian 
men  then  especially  in  token  of  the  greater  reverence 
to  stand,  to  utter  certain  words  of  acclamation,  and 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  to  bow.  Which  harmless  Ce- 
remonies, as  there  is  no  man  constrained  to  use;  so 
we  know  no  reason  wherefore  any  man  should  yet 
imagine  it  an  unsufferable  evil.  It  sheweth  a  reverend 
regard  to  the  Son  of  God  above  other  messengers,  Mark  xi^ 
although  speaking  as  from  God  also.  And  against  In-^* 
fidels,  Jews,  Arians,  who  derogate  from  the  honour 
of  Jesus  Christ,  such  Ceremonies  are  thus  profitable. 
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BOOK  As  for  any  erroneous  estimation^  advancing  the  Son  ^ 
^'      above  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  seeing  that  the 


T.  c.  1.  iii.  truth  of  his  equaHty  with  them  is  a  mystery  so  hard  ' 
p.  215.       £qj.  ^Yie  wits  of  mortal  men  to  rise  unto,  of  all  here-  ^ 
sies  that  which  may  give  him  superiority  above  them 
is  least  to  be  feared.    But  to  let  go  this  as  a  matter 
scarce  worth  the  speaking  of,  whereas  if  fault  be  in 
these  things  any  where  justly  found,  Law  hath  referred 
the  whole  disposition  and  redress  thereof  to  the  Ordi- 
T.c.  1. i.    nary  of  the  place;   they  which   elsewhere  complain 
that  disgrace  and  injury  is  offered  even  to  the  meanest 
parish  minister  when  the  magistrate  appointeth  him 
what  to  wear,  and  leaveth  not  so  small  a  matter  as 
that  to  his  own  discretion,  being  presumed  a  man  dis- 
creet and  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  people's  souls, 
T.  c.  1.  i.    (Jo  think  the  gravest  Prelates  in  the  land  no  compe- 
1.  iiLp.      tent  judges  to  discern  and  appoint  where  it  is  fit  for 
^^^-  the  minister  to  stand,  or  which  way  convenient  to  look 

praying.  From  their  Ordinary  therefore  they  appeal 
to  themselves,  finding  great  fault  that  we  neither  re- 
form the  thing  against  the  which  they  have  long  since 
given  sentence,  nor  yet  make  answer  unto  what  they 
Acts  i.  15.  bring,  which  is,  that  Saint  Luke  declaring  how  Peter 
p.  134.  *  stood  up  m  the  midst  of  the  Disciples,  did  thereby  de- 
1.  iii.  p.  liver  an  unchangeable  rule,  that  whatsoever  is  done  in 
the  Church,  ought  to  be  done  in  the  midst  of  the 
Church ;  and  therefore  not  baptism  to  be  administered 
in  one  place,  marriage  solemnized  in  another,  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  received  in  a  third,  in  a  fourth 
sermons,  in  a  fifth  prayers  to  be  made ;  that  the 
custom  which  we  use  is  Levitical,  absurd,  and  such  as  ' 
hindereth  the  understanding  of  the  people ;  that  if  it 
be  meet  for  the  minister,  at  some  time  to  look  towards 
the  people,  if  the  body  of  the  Church  be  a  fit  place 
for  some  part  of  divine  service,  it  must  needs  follow, 
that  whensoever  his  face  is  turned  any  other  way,  or 
any  thing  done  any  other  where,  it  hath  absurdity. 
All  these  reasons,  they  say,  have  been  brought,  and 
were  hitherto  never  answered ;  besides  a  number  of 
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merriments  and  jests  unanswered  likewise,  wherewith  book 
they  have  presently  moved  much  laughter  at  our  man-  ^- 
ner  of  serving  God.  Such  is  their  evil  hap  to  play 
upon  dull  spirited  men.  We  are  still  persuaded  that 
a  bare  denial  is  answer  sufficient  to  things  which  mere 
fancy  objecteth ;  and  that  the  best  apology  to  words 
of  scorn  and  petulancy,  is  Isaac's  apology  to  his  bro- 
ther Ishmael,  the  apology  which  patience  and  silence 
maketh.  Our  answer  therefore  to  their  reasons  is. 
No;  to  their  scoffs,  nothing. 

31.  When  they  object  that  our  book  requireth  no- Easiness  of 
thing  to  be  done,  which  a  child  may  not  do  as  ^^w;- PJiJ^y,^"^^ 
fully  and  as  well  as  that  man  wherewith  the  hook  con-  form. 
tenteth  itself  ^^  is  it  their  meaning  that  the  service 
of  God  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  a  la- 
bour which  requireth  great  learning  and  deep  skill, 
or  else  that  the  book  containing  it  should  teach  what 
men  are  fit  to  attend  upon  it,  and  forbid  either  men 
unlearned,  or  children,  to  be  admitted  thereunto  ? 
In  setting  down  the  form  of  Common  Prayer  there 
was  no  need  that  the  book  should  mention  either  the 
learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfitness  of  an  ignorant  min- 
ister, more  than  that  he  which  describeth  the  manner 
how  to  pitch  a  field,  should  speak  of  moderation  and 
sobriety  in  diet.  And  concerning  the  duty  itself,  al- 
though the  hardness  thereof  be  not  such  as  needeth 
much  art,  yet  surely  they  seem  to  be  very  far  carried 
besides  themselves,  to  whom  the  dignity  of  public 
Prayer  doth  not  discover  somewhat  more  fitness  in 
men  of  gravity  and  ripe  discretion,  than  in  children  of 
ten  years  of  age,  for  the  decent  discharge  and  perform- 
ance of  that  office.  It  cannot  be  that  they  who  speak 
thus,  should  thus  judge.    At  the  board  and  in  private 


^T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  133.  et  1.  iii.  p.  184.  Another  fault  in  the  whole 
Service  or  Liturgy  of  England  is,  for  that  it  maintaineth  an  un- 
preaching  ministry  in  requiring  nothing  to  be  done  by  the  nninister 
which  a  child  of  ten  years  old  cannot  do  as  well,  and  as  lawfully 
as  that  man,  wherewith  the  book  contenteth  itself. 
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BOOK  it  very  well  becometh  children's  innocency  to  pray, 
^'  and  their  elders  to  say  y/we??.  Which  being  a  part  of 
their  virtuous  education,  serveth  greatly  both  to  nou- 
rish in  them  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  put  us  in  conti- 
nual remembrance  of  that  powerful  grace  which  j 
openeth  the  mouths  of  infants  to  sound  his  praise. ! 
But  public  Prayer,  the  service  of  God  in  the  solemn 
assembly  of  Saints,  is  a  work,  though  easy,  yet 
withal  so  weighty  and  of  such  respect,  that  the  great 
facility  thereof  is  but  a  slender  argument  to  prove 
it  may  be  as  well  and  as  lawfully  committed  to  chil- 
dren, as  to  men  of  years,  howsoever  their  ability  of 
learning  be  but  only  to  do  that  in  decent  order, 
wherewith  the  book  contenteth  itself.  The  book  re- 
quireth  but  orderly  reading.  As  in  truth,  what  should 
any  prescript  form  of  Prayer  framed  to  the  minister  s 
hand  require,  but  only  so  to  be  read  as  behoveth? 
We  know  that  there  be  in  the  world  certain  volun- 
tary overseers  of  all  books,  whose  censure  in  this  re- 
spect would  fall  as  sharp  on  us,  as  it  hath  done  on 
many  others,  if  delivering  but  a  form  of  Prayer, 
we  should  either  express  or  include  any  thing,  more 
than  what  doth  properly  concern  Prayer.  The  min- 
ister's greatness  or  meanness  of  knowledge  to  do 
other  things,  his  aptness  or  insufficiency  otherwise 
than  by  reading  to  instruct  the  flock,  standeth  in  this 
place  as  a  stranger  with  whom  our  form  of  Common 
Prayer  hath  nothing  to  do.  Wherein  their  exception 
against  easiness,  as  if  that  did  nourish  ignorance,  pro- 
ceedeth  altogether  out  of  a  needless  jealousy.  I  have 
often  heard  it  enquired  of  by  many,  how  it  might  be 
brought  to  pass,  that  the  Church  should  every  where 
have  preachers  to  instruct  the  people;  what  impedi- 
ments there  are  to  hinder  it;  and  which  were  the 
speediest  way  to  remove  them.  In  which  consultation, 
the  multitude  of  parishes,  the  paucity  of  schools, 
the  manifold  discouragements  which  are  offered  unto 
men's  inclinations  that  way,  the  penury  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical  estate,  the  irrecoverable  loss  of  so  many  | 
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livings  of  principal  value,  clean  taken  away  from  the  book 
Church  long  sithence  by  being  appropriated,  the  ^- 
daily  bruises  that  spiritual  promotions  use  to  take  by 
often  falling,  the  want  of  somewhat  in  certain  sta- 
tutes which  concern  the  state  of  the  Church,  the  too 
great  facility  of  many  Bishops,  the  stony  hardness 
of  too  many  Patrons'  hearts,  not  touched  with  any 
feeling  in  this  case:  such  things  oftentimes  are  de- 
bated, and  much  thought  upon  by  them  that  enter 
into  any  discourse  concerning  any  defect  of  know- 
ledge in  the  Clergy.  But  whosoever  be  found  guilty, 
the  Communion-Book  hath  surely  deserved  least  to 
be  called  in  question  for  this  fault.  If  all  the  Clergy 
were  as  learned  as  themselves  are  that  most  complain 
of  ignorance  in  others,  yet  our  book  of  Prayer 
might  remain  the  same ;  and  remaining  the  same  it  is, 
I  see  not  how  it  can  be  a  let  unto  any  man  s  skill  in 
preaching ;  which  thing  we  acknowledge  to  be  God's 
good  gift,  howbeit  no  such  necessary  element,  that 
every  act  of  religion  should  be  thought  imperfect  and 
lame,  wherein  there  is  not  somewhat  exacted  that 
none  can  discharge  but  an  able  preacher. 

32.  Two  faults  there  are  which  our  Lord  and  Sa- The  length 
viour  himself  especially  reproved  in  Prayer;  the  one,®?®"^^^*"' 
when  ostentation  did  cause  it  to  be  open ;  the  other,  t.  c.  i.  i, 
when  superstition  made  it  long.     As  therefore  pi'ayersP:  ^p'^jgj^* 
the  one  way  are  faulty,  not  whensoever  they  be  openly 
made,  but  when  hypocrisy  is  the  cause  of  open  pray- 
ing ;  so  the  length  of  Prayer  is  likewise  a  fault,  how- 
beit  not   simply,   but  where   error    and    superstition 
causeth  more  than  convenient  repetition  or  continua- 
tion of  speech  to  be  used.     It  is  not,  as  some  do  ima- 
gine, (saith  St.  Augustine,)  that  long  praying  is  that 
fault  of  much  speaking  in  Prayer,  which  our  Saviour 
did  reprove;  for  then  would  not  he  himself  in  Prayer  Aug.  Ep. 
have  continued  whole  nights.     Use  in  Prater  no  vainl^V^   .. 
superfluity/  of  words  as  the  Heathens  do,  for  they  ima- 12. 
gine  that  their  much  speaking  will  cause  them  to  he 
heard :  whereas  in  truth  the  thing  which  God  doth  re- 
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BOOK  gard  is  how  virtuous  their  minds  are^  and  not  how  co- 
^'       pious  their  tongues  in  Prayer;  how  well  they  think, 


and  not  how  long  they  talk  who  come  to  present  their 
supplications  before  him.  Notwithstanding,  for  as 
much  as  in  public  Prayer  we  are  not  only  to  consi- 
der what  is  needful  in  respect  of  God,  but  there  is  al- 
so in  men  that  which  we  must  regard ;  we  somewhat 
the  rather  incline  to  length,  lest  over-quick  dispatch 
of  a  duty  so  important  should  give  the  world  oc- 
casion to  deem  that  the  thing  itself  is  but  little  ac- 
counted of,  wherein  but  little  time  is  bestowed. 
Length  thereof  is  a  thing  which  the  gravity  and 
weight  of  such  actions  doth  require.  Beside,  this  be- 
nefit also  it  hath,  that  they  whom  earnest  lets  and 
impediments  do  often  hinder  from  being  partakers 
of  the  whole,  have  yet,  through  the  length  of  divine 
service,  opportunity  left  them,  at  the  least,  for  ac- 
cess unto  some  reasonable  part  thereof.  Again,  it 
should  be  considered,  how  it  doth  come  to  pass  that 
we  are  so  long.  For  if  that  very  service  of  God  in 
the  Jewish  Synagogues,  which  our  Lord  did  approve 
and  sanctify  with  the  presence  of  his  own  person,  had 
so  large  portions  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  toge- 
ther with  so  many  prayers  and  psalms  read  day  by 
day,  as  do  equal  in  a  manner  the  length  of  ours,  and 
yet  in  that  respect  was  never  thought  to  deserve 
blame,  is  it  now  an  offence  that  the  like  measure  of 
time  is  bestowed  in  the  like  manner?  Peradventure 
the  Church  hath  not  now  the  leisure  which  it  had 
then,  or  else  those  things  whereupon  so  much  time 
was  then  well  spent,  have  sithence  that  lost  their  dig- 
nity and  worth.  If  the  reading  of  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  Psalms,  be  a  part  of  the  service  of  God  as 
needful  under  Christ  as  before,  and  the  adding  of  the 
New  Testament  as  profitable  as  the  ordaining  of  the 
Old  to  be  read  ;  if  therewith,  instead  of  Jewish  prayers, 
it  be  also  for  the  good  of  the  Church  to  annex 
1  Tim.  ii.  that  Variety  which  the  Apostle  doth  commend,  seeing 
^'  ^'         that  the  time  which  we  spend  is  no  more  than  the 
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orderly  performance  of  these    things  necessarily  re-   book 
quired,  why  are  we    thouglit  to  exceed    in  leng^th  ?       ^-   - 
Words,  be  they  never  so  few,  are  too   many  when 
they  benefit  not  the  hearer.     But  lie  which  speaketh 
no   more  than  edifieth,  is  undeservedly  reprehended 
for  much  speaking.     That  as  the  Devil  under  the  co-t.  c.i.  Hi. 
lour  of  long  prayer  drave  preaching  out  of  the  Church"^'  ^^^' 
heretofore,  so  we,  in  appointing  so  long  prayers  and 
readings,  whereby  the  less  can  be  spent  in  preaching, 
maintain  an  unpreaching  ministry,  ils  neither  advis- 
edly nor   truly  spoken.     They  reprove  long  prayer, 
and  yet  acknowledge  it  to  be  in  itself  a  thing  com- 
mendable ;  for  so  it  must  needs  be,  if  the  Devil  have 
used  it  as  a  colour  to  hide  his   malicious  practices. 
When  malice  would  work  that  which  is  evil,  and  in 
working  avoid  the  suspicion  of  any  evil  intent,  the  co- 
lour wherewith  it  overcasteth  itself  is  always  a  fair  and 
plausible  pretence  of  seeking  to  further  that  which  is 
good.     So  that  if  we  both  retain  that  good  which  Sa- 
tan hath  pretended  to  seek,  and  avoid  the  evil  which 
his  purpose  was  to  effect,  have  we  not  better  prevented 
his  malice,  than  if,  as  he  hath  under  colour  of  long 
prayer  driven  preaching  out  of  the   Church,  so  wc 
should  take  the  quarrel  of  sermons  in  hand,  and  re- 
venge their  cause  by  requital,  thrusting  Prayer  in  a 
manner  out  of  doors  under  colour  of  long  preaching  } 
In  case  our  prayers  being  made  at  their  full  length 
did  necessarily  enforce  sermons  to  be  the  shorter,  yet 
neither  were  this  to  uphold  and  maintain  an  unpreach- 
ing miiiistry,  unless  we  will  say  that  those  ancient  Fa- 
thers, Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Leo,  and  the  rest  whose 
homilies  in  that  consideration  were    shorter  for  the 
most  part  than  our  sermons  are,  did  then  not  preach 
when  the  speeches  were  not  long.     The  necessity  of 
shortness    causeth    men   to    cut   oif  impertinent  dis- 
courses, and  to  comprise  much  matter  in  few  words. 
But  neither  did  it  maintain  inability,  nor  at  all  prevent 
opportunity  of  preaching,  as  long  as  a  competent  time 
is  granted  for  that  purpose.     An  hour  and  an  half  is, 
VOL.  ir.  K 
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BOOK  they   say,  in   reformed    Churches  ordinarily  thought 
reasonable,  for  their  whole  Liturgy  or  Service.    Do  we 


Neh.  viii.  then  coutiuue,  as  Ezra  did,  in  reading  the  Law  from 
morning  till  mid-day  ?  or,  as  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  did, 
in  prayer  and  preaching,  till  men  through  weariness 
Acts XX. 9.  be  taken  up  dead  at  our  feet?  The  huge  length 
whereof  they  make  such  complaint  is  but  this,  that  if 
our  whole  form  of  Prayer  be  read,  and  besides  an 
hour  allowed  for  a  sermon,  we  spend  ordinarily  in 
both  more  time  than  they  do  by  half  an  hour.  Which 
half-hour  being  such  a  matter  as  the  age  of  some,  and 
the  infirmity  of  other  some,  are  not  able  to  hear ;  if 
we  have  any  sense  of  the  common  imbecility,  if  any 
care  to  preserve  men's  wits  from  being  broken  with  the 
very  bent  of  so  long  attention,  if  any  love  or  desire  to 
provide  that  things  most  holy  be  not  with  hazard  of 
men's  souls  abhorred  and  loathed,  this  half-hour's  te- 
diousness  must  be  remedied,  and  that  only  by  cutting 
off  the  greatest  part  of  our  Common  Prayer.  For  no 
other  remedy  will  serve  to  help  so  dangerous  an  in- 
convenience. 
Instead  33.  The  brethren   in  Egypt   (saith   St.  Augustine, 

prayers  as  Epist.  cxxi.)  are  reported  to  have  many  prayers,  but 
the  pri-  every  one  of  them  very  short,  as  if  they  were  darts 
Churches  throwu  out  with  a  kind  of  sudden  quickness,  lest  that 
have  used,  vigilant  and  erect  attention  of  mind  which  in  Prayer 

unci  those     • 

that  the  re-  is  Very  ucccssary,  should  be  wasted  or  dulled  through 
^^^"^^^^°^^  continuance,  if  their  prayers  were  few  and  lone^.     But 

use  ■  we  ^  i       J  o 

have  (they  that  which  St.  Augustiuc  doth  allow,  they  condemn. 

short^cuts^  Those  praycrs  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a 

or  shred-    piercing  kind  of  brevity,  as  well  in  that  respect  which 

ratife^r        ^^  havc  already  mentioned,  as  also  thereby  the  better 

wishes  than  to  cxpress  that  quick  and  speedy  expedition  where- 

i\cTi.    with  ardent  affections,  the  very  wings  of  Prayer,  are 

p.  138.  et  delighted  to  present  our  suits  in  Heaven,  even  sooner 

2J0  111.    than  our  tongues  can  devise  to  utter  them;  they  in 

their  mood  of  contradiction  spare  not  openly  to  deride, 

and  that  with  so  base  terms  as  do  very  ill  beseem  men 

of  their  gravity.     Such  speeches  are  scandalous,  they 
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savour  not  of  God  in  him  that  useth  them,  and  unto  book 
virtuously  disposed   minds    they  are    grievous  corro-       ^'  . 
sives.     Our    case  were  miserable,   if  that  wherewith 
we  most  endeavour  to  please  God  were  in  his  sight  so 
vile  and  despicable,  as  men's  disdainful  speech  would 
make  it. 

34.  Again,  for  as  much  as  effectual  Prayer  is  Lessons  in- 
joined  with  a  vehement  intention  of  the  inferior  pow-^vithou/^ 
ers  of  the  soul,  which  cannot  therein  long  continue piay^'"** 
without  pain,  it  hath  been  therefore  thought  good  so 
by  turns  to  interpose  still  somewhat  for  the  higher 
part  of  the  mind,  the  understanding,  to  work  upon, 
that  both  being  kept  in  continual  exercise  with  va- 
riety, neither  might  feel  any  great  weariness,  and  yet 
each  be  a  spur  to  other.  For  Prayer  kindleth  our 
desire  to  behold  God  by  speculation ;  and  the  mind, 
delighted  with  that  contemplative  sight  of  God, 
taketh  every  where  new  inflammations  to  pray,  the 
riches  of  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  wisdom  continually 
stirring  up  in  us  correspondent  desires  towards  them. 
So  that  he  which  prayeth  in  due  sort  is  thereby  made 
the  more  attentive  to  hear,  and  he  which  heareth,  the 
more  earnest  to  pray,  for  the  time  which  we  bestow 
as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.  But  for  what  cause 
soever  we  do  it,  this  intermingling  of  lessons  with 
prayers  is  %  in  their  taste,  a  thing  as  unsavoury,  and 
as  unseemly  in  their  sight,  as  if  the  like  should  be 
done  in  suits  and  supplications  before  some  mighty 

^  We  have  no  such  forms  in  Scripture  as  that  we  should  pray  in 
two  or  three  lines,  and  then  after  having  read  awhile  some  other 
thing,  come  and  pray  as  much  more,  and  so  the  twentieth  or  the 
thirtieth  time,  with  pauses  between.  If  a  man  should  come  to  a 
prince,  and  having  very  many  things  to  demand,  after  he  had 
demanded  one  thing,  would  stay  a  long  time  and  then  demand  an- 
other, and  so  the  third  :  the  prince  might  well  think  that  either  he 
came  to  ask  before  he  knew  what  he  had  need  of,  or  that  he  had 
forgotten  some  piece  of  his  suit,  or  that  he  were  distracted  in  his 
understanding,  or  some  other  like  cause  of  the  disorder  of  his  sup- 
plication. T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  138.  This  kind  of  reason  the  Prophet  in  the 
matter  of  sacrifices  doth  use.    T.  C.  1.  iii.  p.  210. 
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BOOK  prince  of  the  world.     Our  speech   to  worldly  supe- 
^'       riors  we  frame  in  such  sort  as  serveth  best  to  inform 
and  persuade  the  minds  of  them  who  otherwise  neither 
could    nor    would     greatly    regard     our    necessities : 
w^hereas,   because   we    know  that    God    is    indeed    a 
king,  but  a  great  king,  who  understandeth  all  things 
beforehand,    which     no     other     king     besides    doth, 
a   king   which   needeth    not    to    be    informed    what 
we  lack,  a  king  readier  to  grant  than  we  to  make 
our    requests ;    therefore    in    Prayer   we    do    not    so 
much  respect  what  precepts  art  delivereth,  touching 
the  method  of  persuasive  utterance  in  the  presence  of 
great  men,  as  what  doth  most  avail  to  our  own  edi- 
fication in  piety  and  godly  zeal.     If  they  on  the  con- 
trary side  do  think,  that  the  same  rules  of  decency 
which    serve  for   things    done    unto    terrene    powers, 
should  universally  decide  what  is  fit  in  the  service  of 
God ;  if  it  be  their  meaning  to  hold  it  for  a  maxim, 
that   the   Church  must  deliver  her  public  supplica- 
tions unto  God,  in  no  other  form  of  speech  than  such 
as  were  decent,  if  suit  should  be  made  to  the  great 
Turk  or  some  other  monarch,  let  them  apply  their 
own  rule  unto  their  own  form  of  Common  Prayer. 
Suppose  that  the  people  of  a  whole  town,  with  some 
chosen  men   before   them,    did    continually  twice  or 
thrice  a  week  resort  to   their   king,   and   every  time 
they   come,    first   acknowledge   themselves    guilty   of 
rebellions  and  treasons,  then   sing  a  song,  and   after 
that  explain  some  statute  of  the  land  to  the  standers 
by,   and    therein    spend    at    the    least    an    hour;  this 
done,    turn    themselves    again    to    the    king,   and  for 
every  sort  of  his   subjects   crave  somewhat  of  him  ; 
at    the    length    sing  him    another  song,  and  so  take 
their    leave:   might    not    the    king    well    think,    that 
either    they  knew    not    what    they  would    have,    or 
else    that    they    were    distracted    in    mind,    or    some 
other  such   like   cause  of  the   disorder  of  their  sup- 
plication?    This    form    of    suing    unto    kings    were 
absurd:    this    form     of    praying     unto     God     they 
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allow.  When  God  was  served  with  legal  sacri-  book 
ficcs,  such  was  the  miserable  and  wretched  dispo-  ^ 
sition  of  some  men's  minds,  that  the  best  of  every 
thing  they  had  being  culled  out  for  themselves, 
if  there  were  in  their  flocks  any  poor,  starved,  or 
diseased  thing,  not  worth  the  keeping,  they  thought 
it  good  enough  for  the  altar  of  God,  pretending  (as 
wise  hypocrites  do,  when  they  rob  God  to  enrich 
themselves)  that  the  fatness  of  calves  doth  benefit 
him  nothing;  to  us  the  best  things  are  most  profit- 
able; to  him  all  is  one,  if  the  mind  of  the  offerer 
be  good,  which  is  the  only  thing  he  respecteth. 
In  reproof  of  which  their  devout  fraud,  the  prophet 
Malachi  allegeth,  that  gifts  are  offered  unto  God, 
not  as  ^  supplies  of  his  want  indeed,  but  yet  as 
testimonies  of  that  affection  wherewith  we  acknow- 
ledge and  honour  his  greatness.  For  which  cause, 
sith  the  greater  they  are  whom  we  honour,  the 
more  regard  we  have  to  the  quality  and  choice  of 
those  presents  which  we  bring  them  for  honour's 
sake ;  it  must  needs  follow  that  if  we  dare  not  dis- 
grace our  worldly  superiors  with  offering  unto  them 
such  refuse  as  we  bring  unto  God  himself,  we  shew 
plainly  that  our  acknowledgment  of  his  greatness  is 
but  feigned ;  in  heart  we  fear  him  not  so  much  as  we 
dread  them.  If  ye  offer  the  hlindfor  a  sacrifice^  is  it  Mdi.  is, 
not  evil? — Offer  it  now  unto  thy  prince ;  will  he  he 
content  or  accept  thy  person?  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Cursed  he  the  deceiver  which  hath  in  hisjiock  a  male^^ox.  i4. 
and  having  made  a  vow,  sacrijiceth  unto  the  Lord  a 
corrupt  thing :  for  I  am  a  great  king,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.  Should  we  hereupon  frame  a  rule,  that 
what  form   of  speech  or  behaviour  soever  is  fit  for 


*  Mepi?  OS  Ti^LYiq — oajfOr,  rex,  "Trap  sKoia-Totq  Tiju-tot.  Ka»  yap  to  oupov  lari 
xTJjjtAaTo?  ooctk;  jtat  riiA,viq  avuJiHov.  Aio  xai  ol  (piKo^pvi^ccroi  xcc)  ol  ^iXon- 
^01  {(piivroci  avruv.  Ajw.(poT£^oK  y^f  e%£*  i^v  ^sovra,t,  Ka)  yocp  KTvjfji^ci  IcrTtf 
ov  i(pievron  ol  <pihoy(^^Yi^oi.Toi,  xoil  Tt/x»5i/  I'p^gj  oi/  ol  ^i?voTt/M-ot.  Arist.  Rhet. 
lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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BOOK  suiters  in  a  Prince's  court,  the  same  and  no  other  be- 
^'       seemeth  us  in  our  prayers  to  Almighty  God  ? 


The  num-       35.  But  in  vaiu  we  labour  to  persuade  them  that 
pravM-sfor  ^"7  ^^^^^  ^^^^  take  away  the  tediousness  of  prayer, 
earthly      exccpt  it  bc  brought  to  the  very  same,  both  mea- 
o"°^ft  re"-^  sure  and  form,  which  themselves  assign.     Whatsoever 
hearsing  of  therefore  our  Liturgy   hath  more  than  theirs,  under 
Prayen   ^  ^^^  deviscd   pretence  or  other  they  cut  it  off.     We 
have  of  prayers   for  earthly  things   in   their  opinion 
too  great  a  number;   so    oft   to    rehearse  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  so  small  a  time  is,  as  they  think,  a  loss  of 
time ;  ^  the  people's  praying  after  the  minister,  they 
say,  both  wasteth  time,  and  also  maketh  an  unplea- 
sant sound ;  the  Psalms  they  would  not  have  to  be 
made  (as   they  are)  a  part   of  our  Common  Prayer, 
nor  to  be  sung  or  said  by  turns,  nor  such  music  to 
be  used  with   them  ;  those  Evangelical   hymns  they 
allow  not  to  stand   in   our  Liturgy ;  the  Litany,  the 
Creed  of  Athanasius,  the  Sentence  of  Glory,  where- 
with we  use  to  conclude  psalms — these  things  they 
cancel,  as   having  been    instituted    in   regard   of  oc- 
casions  peculiar   to   the  times  of  old,  and  as  being 
therefore    now    superfluous.     Touching    prayers    for 

^  I  can  make  no  geometrical  and  exact  measure,  but  verily  I 
believe  there  shall  be  found  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  prayers^, 
which  are  not  psalms  and  texts  of  Scripture,  spent  in  praying  for, 
and  praying  against  the  commodities  and  incommodities  of  this 
life,  which  is  contrary  to  all  the  arguments  or  contents  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  set  down  in  the  Scripture,  and  especially 
of  our  Saviour  Christ's  prayer,  by  the  which  ours  ought  to  be 
directed.  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  136.  What  a  reason  is  this,  we  must  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer  oftentimes,  therefore  oftentimes  in  half  an  hour, 
and  one  in  the  neck  of  another  ?  Our  Saviour  Christ  doth  not  there 
give  a  prescript  form  of  prayer  whereunto  he  bindeth  us  :  but 
giveth  us  a  rule  and  square  to  frame  all  our  prayers  by.  I  know 
it  is  necessary  to  pray,  and  pray  often.  I  know  also  that  in  a  few 
words  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  frame  so  pithy  a  prayer,  and 
I  confess  that  the  Church  doth  well  in  concluding  their  prayers 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer :  but  1  stand  upon  this,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  laid  upon  us  to  use  these  very  words  and  no  more. 
T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  219. 
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things  earthly,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Church  book 
hath  set  down  so  many  of  them  without  cause.  They  ^'* 
peradventure,  which  find  this  fault,  are  of  the  same 
affection  with  Solomon;  so  that  if  God  should  oft'er 
to  grant  them  whatsoever  they  ask,  they  would  nei- 
ther crave  riches,  nor  length  of  days,  nor  yet  victory 
over  their  enemies,  but  only  an  understanding  heart ; 
for  which  cause  themselves  having  eagles'  wings,  are 
offended  to  see  others  fly  so  near  the  ground.  But 
the  tender  kindness  of  the  Church  of  God  it  very 
well  beseemeth  to  help  the  weaker  sort,  which  are 
by  so  great  odds  more  in  number,  although  some 
few  of  the  perfecter  and  stronger  may  be  therewith 
for  a  time  displeased.  Ignorant  we  are  not,  that  of 
such  as  resorted  to  our  Saviour  Christ  being  present 
on  earth,  there  came  not  any  unto  him  with  better 
success  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls'  everlasting  hap- 
piness, than  they  whose  bodily  necessities  gave  them 
the  first  occasion  to  seek  relief,  where  they  saw  wil- 
lingness and  ability  of  doing  every  way  good  unto 
all.  The  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  much  more  pre- 
cious than  worldly  benefits ;  our  ghostly  evils  of 
greater  importance  than  any  harm  which  the  body 
feeleth.  Therefore  our  desires  to  heaven-ward 
should  both  in  measure  and  number  no  less  exceed, 
than  their  glorious  object  doth  every  way  excel  in 
value.  These  things  are  true  and  plain  in  the  eye 
of  a  perfect  judgment.  But  yet  it  must  be  withal 
considered,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  are 
they  which  be  farthest  from  perfection.  Such  being 
better  able  by  sense  to  discern  the  wants  of  this 
present  life,  than  by  spiritual  capacity  to  apprehend 
things  above  sense  which  tend  to  their  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come,  are  in  that  respect  the  more 
apt  to  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  affection 
and  zeal  at  the  least  unto  those  branches  of  public 
Prayer  wherein  their  own  particular  is  moved.  And 
by  this  mean  there  stealeth  upon  them  a  double 
benefit;    first,    because    that    good     affection    which 
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BOOK  things  of  smaller  account  have  once  set  on  work  is 
by  so  much  the  more  easily  raised  higher ;  and  se- 
condly, in   that   the  very  custom  of  seeking  so  par- 
ticular aid  and   relief  at  the  hands  of  God^  doth  by 
a   secret    contradiction  withdraw   them   from   endea- 
vouring to   help  themselves  by  those  wicked  shifts, 
which  they  know  can  never  have  his  allowance  whose 
assistance    their    prayer    seeketh.     These   multiplied 
petitions  of  worldly  things  in  prayer  have  therefore, 
besides    their    direct    use,    a    service,    whereby    the 
Church    underhand,    through    a    kind    of    heavenly 
fraud,  taketh    therewith    the   souls    of  men  as   with 
certain  baits.     If  then  their  calculation  be  true,  (for 
so  they  reckon,)  that  a  full  third  of  our  prayers  be 
allotted  unto  earthly  benefits,  for  which  our  Saviour 
in    his   platform    hath    appointed    but    one    petition 
amongst   seven,  the  dift'erence    is   without    any  great 
disagreement ;  we  respecting  what  men  are,  and  do- 
ing  that  which    is   meet  in   regard   of  the   common 
imperfection ;    our   Lord    contrariwise   proposing   the 
most  absolute  proportion  that  can  be   in  mens  de- 
sires, the  very  highest  mark  whereat  we  are  able  to 
aim.     For  which   cause   also  our  custom  is  both  to 
place  it  in  the  front  of  our  prayers  as  a  guide  %  and 
to  add  it  in  the  end  of  some  principal  limbs  or  parts, 
as  a  complement  which    fully  perfecteth  whatsoever 
may.be  defective  in  the  rest.     Twice  we  rehearse  it 
ordinarily,  and  oftener  as  occasion  requireth  more  so- 
lemnity or  length  in  the  form  of  divine  service ;  not 
mistrusting,  till  these  new  curiosities  sprang  up,  that 
ever    any   man  would   think   our  labour  herein   mis- 
spent, the  time  wastefully  consumed,  and  the  office 
itself  made  worse,  by  so  repeating  that  which  other- 
wise  would    more    hardly   be    made  familiar   to   the 
simpler  sort ;  for  the   good  of  whose  souls  there  is 


^  Prsemissa  legitiina  et  ordinaria  oratione,  quasi  fiindamento,  ac- 
eidentium  jus  est  desideriormii,  jus  est  supeistruendi  extrinsecus  pe- 
titiones.    Tertiil.  de  Orat. 
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not  in  Christian  Religion  any  thing  of  like  continual  book 
use  and  force  throughout  every  hour  and  moment  of  ^- 
their  whole  lives.  I  mean  not  only  because  Prayer^ 
but  because  this  very  Prayer  is  of  such  efficacy  and 
necessity :  for  that  our  Saviour  did  but  set  men  a 
bare  example  how  to  contrive  or  devise  prayers  of 
their  own,  and  no  way  bind  them  to  use  this,  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  John  the  Baptist's  Disciples,  which  Luke  xi.  i. 
had  been  always  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  God's 
Church  from  the  time  of  their  first  infancy,  till  they 
came  to  the  school  of  John,  were  not  so  brutish  that 
they  could  be  ignorant  how  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  God ;  but  of  their  Master  they  had  received  a  form 
of  Prayer  amongst  themselves,  which  form  none  did 
use  saving  his  Disciples,  so  that  by  it,  as  by  a  mark 
of  special  difference,  they  were  known  from  others. 
And  of  this  the  Apostles  having  taken  notice,  they 
request  that  as  John  had  taught  his,  so  Christ  would 
likewise  teach  them  to  pray.  TertuUian  and  St.  Au- 
gustine do  for  that  cause  term  it,  Orationem  legiti- 
mam,  the  Prayer  which  Christ's  own  Law  hath  tied 
his  Church  to  use  in  the  same  prescript  form  of  words 
wherewith  he  himself  did  deliver  it;  and  therefore 
what  part  of  the  world  soever  we  fall  into,  if  Christian 
Religion  have  been  there  received,  the  ordinary  use  of 
this  very  Prayer  hath  with  equal  continuance  accom- 
panied the  same,  as  one  of  the  principal  and  most  ma« 
terial  duties  of  honour  done  to  Jesus  Christ.  Seeing  cy^r.m 
that  ive  have  (saith  St.  Cyprian)  an  Advocate  with  the^^f:^^^^- 
Father  for  our  sins,  when  we  that  have  sinned  come  to  i.  ed.  Oxon! 
seek  for  pardon,  let  us  allege  unto  God  the  words 
which  our  Advocate  hath  taught.  For  sith  his  promise 
is  our  plain  warrant,  that  in  his  name  what  we  ask 
we  shall  receive,  must  we  not  needs  much  the  rather 
obtain  that  for  which  we  sue,  if  not  only  his  name  do 
countenance,  hut  also  his  speech  present  our  requests  ? 
Though  men  should  speak  with  the  tongues  of  An- 
gels, yet  words  so  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  God  as  those 
which  the  Son  of  God  himself  hath  composed,  were 
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BOOK  not  possible  for  men  to  frame.  He  therefore  which 
^'  made  us  to  Uve,  hath  also  taught  us  to  pray,  to  the 
end  that,  speaking  unto  the  Father  in  his  Son's  own 
prescript  form,  without  scholy  or  gloss  of  ours,  we 
may  be  sure  that  we  utter  nothing  which  God  will 
either  disallow  or  deny.  Other  prayers  we  use  many 
besides  this,  and  this  oftener  than  any  other;  although 
not  tied  so  to  do  by  any  commandment  of  Scripture, 
yet  moved  with  such  considerations  as  have  been  be- 
fore set  down  :  the  causeless  dislike  whereof  which 
others  have  conceived,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  us  as 
much  as  once  to  forbear,  in  any  place,  a  thing  which, 
uttered  with  true  devotion  and  zeal  of  heart,  affordeth 
to  God  himself  that  glory,  that  aid  to  the  weakest 
sort  of  men,  to  the  most  perfect  that  solid  comfort 
which  is  unspeakable. 
Thepeo-  36.  With  our  Lord's  Prayer  they  would  find  no 
afterttJe"^ fault,  SO  that  they  might  persuade  us  to  use  it  before 
minister,  or  after  scrmous  only,  (because  so  their  manner  is,) 
and  not  (as  all  Christian  people  have  been  of  old  ac- 
customed) insert  it  so  often  in  the  Liturgy.  But  the 
people's  custom  to  repeat  any  thing  after  the  minister, 
they  utterly  mislike  ^:  Twice  we  appoint  that  the 
words  which  the  minister  first  pronounceth,  the  whole 
congregation  shall  repeat  after  him  :  as  first  in  the 
public  confession  of  sins,  and  again  in  rehearsal  of 
our  Lord's  Prayer  presently  after  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment of  his  Body  and  Blood  received — a  thing  no 
way  offensive,  no  way  unfit  or  unseemly  to  be  done, 
although  it  had  been  so  appointed  oftener  than  with 


^  Another  fault  is,  that  all  the  people  are  appointed  in  divers 
places  to  say  after  the  minister,  whereby  not  only  the  time  is  un- 
profitably  wasted,  and  a  confused  noise  of  the  people  (one  speak- 
ing after  another)  caused,  but  an  opinion  bred  in  their  heads,  that 
those  only  be  their  prayers  which  they  pronounce  with  their  own 
mouths  after  the  minister,  otherwise  than  the  order  which  is  left  to 
the  Church  doth  bear,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  and  otherwise  than  Justin 
Martyr  sheweth  the  custom  of  the  Churches  to  have  been  in  his 
time.    T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  139.  &  1.  iii.  p.  21 1,  212,  213. 
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us  it  is.  But  surely,  with  so  good  reason  it  standeth  book 
in  those  two  places,  that  otherwise  to  order  it  were  ^- 
not  in  all  respects  so  well.  Could  there  be  any  thing 
devised  better,  than  that  we  all,  at  our  first  access  unto 
God  by  prayer,  should  acknowledge  meekly  our  sins, 
and  that  not  only  in  heart  but  with  tongue ;  all  which 
are  present  being  made  ear-witnesses  even  of  every 
man's  distinct  and  deliberate  assent  unto  each  parti- 
cular branch  of  a  common  indictment  drawn  against 
ourselves?  How  were  it  possible  that  the  Church 
should  any  way  else  with  such  ease  and  certainty  pro- 
vide that  none  of  her  children  may,  as  Adam,  dis- 
semble that  wretchedness,  the  penitent  confession 
whereof  is  so  necessary  a  preamble,  especially  to  com- 
mon Prayer  ?  In  like  manner,  if  the  Church  did  ever 
devise  a  thing  fit  and  convenient,  what  more  than 
this,  that  when  together  we  have  all  received  those 
heavenly  mysteries  wherein  Christ  imparteth  himself 
unto  us,  and  giveth  visible  testification  of  our  blessed 
communion  with  him,  we  should,  in  hatred  of  all  he- 
resies, factions,  and  schisms,  the  pastor  as  a  leader, 
the  people  as  willing  followers  of  him  step  by  step, 
declare  openly  ourselves  united  as  brethren  in  one,  by 
offering  up  with  all  our  hearts  and  tongues  that  most 
effectual  supplication  %  wherein  he  unto  whom  we  of- 
fer it  hath  himself  not  only  comprehended  all  our  ne- 
cessities, but  in  such  sort  also  framed  every  petition, 
as  might  most  naturally  serve  for  many,  and  doth, 
though  not  always  require,  yet  always  import  a  mul- 
titude of  speakers  together?  For  which  cause  com- 
municants have  ever  used  it,  and  we  at  that  time  by 
the  form  of  our  very  utterance  do  shew  we  use  it,  yea, 
every  word  and  syllable  of  it,  as  communicants.  In 
the  rest  we  observe  that  custom  whereunto  St.  Paul  i  Cor.  xiv. 
alludeth,  and  whereof  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in^^* 
their  writings  make  often  mention,  to  shew  indefi- 

^0vv»;  Basil,  in  Psal.  i.  p.  108.  C.  ed.  Par.  1638. 
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BOOK   nitely  what  was  done,  but  not  universally  to  bind  for 
^'       ever  all  prayers  unto  one  only  fashion  of  utterance. 


Scripture. 


The  reasons  which  we  have  alleged  induce  us  to  think 
it  still  a  good  work,  which  they  in  their  pensive  care 
for  the  well  bestowing  of  time  account  waste.  As  for 
unpleasantness  of  sound,  if  it  happen,  the  good  of 
men's  souls  doth  either  deceive  our  ears  that  we  note 
it  not,  or  arm  them  with  patience  to  endure  it.  We 
are  not  so  nice  as  to  cast  away  a  sharp  knife,  because 
the  edge  of  it  may  sometimes  grate ;  and  such  subtil 
opinions,  as  few  but  Utopians  are  likely  to  fall  into, 
we  in  this  climate  do  not  greatly  fear. 
Our  man-  37.  The  complaiut  which  they  make  about  psalms  , 
ini^hr^  "and  hymns,  might  as  well  be  overpast  without  any 
Psalms,  answer,  as  it  is  without  any  cause  brought  forth.  But 
than^thc^  our  dcsirc  is  to  content  them,  if  it  may  be,  and  to  yield 
rest  of  the  tlicm  a  just  rcasou  even  of  the  least  things,  wherein 
undeservedly  they  have  but  as  much  as  dreamed  or 
suspected  that  we  do  amiss.  They  seem  sometimes 
so  to  speak,  as  if  it  greatly  offended  them  that  such 
hymns  and  psalms  as  are  Scripture  should  in  Com- 
mon Prayer  be  otherwise  used  than  the  rest  of  the 
Scripture  is  wont  ^ ;  sometimes  displeased  they  are  at 
the  artificial  music  which  we  add  unto  psalms  of  this 
kind,  or  of  any  other  nature  else  ;  sometime  the  plain- 
est and  the  most  intelligible  rehearsal  of  them  yet 
they  savour  not,  because  it  is  done  by  interlocution, 
and  with  a  mutual  return  of  sentences  from  side  to 
side.  They  are  not  ignorant  what  difference  there  is 
between  other  parts  of  Scripture  and  Psalms.  The 
choice  and  flower  of  ^  all  things  profitable  in  other 

^  They  have  always  the  same  profit  to  be  studied  in,  to  be  read, 
and  preached  upon,  which  other  Scriptures  have,  and  this  above  the 
rest,  that  they  are  to  be  sung.  But  to  make  daily  prayers  of  them, 
hand  over  head,  or  otherwise  than  the  present  estate  wherein  we 
be  doth  agree  with  the  matter  contained  in  them,  is  an  abusing  of 
them.  T.  C.  1.  iii.  p.  206. 

"  H  'PTipiBH.riH.v)  run  'mocvU^c^v  vjjivoMyicc.  Dionys.  Hierar.  Eccles. 
cap.  iii. 
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books,  the  psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  book 
more  movingly  also  express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  ^- 
form  wherewith  they  are  written.  The  ancients,  when 
they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  use  to  fall  into 
large  discourses,  shewing  how  this  part  above  the  rest 
doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  con- 
siderations and  operations  which  belong  to  God  ;  it 
magnifieth  the  holy  meditations  and  actions  of  divine 
men;  it  is  of  things  heavenly  an  universal  declaration, 
working  in  them  whose  hearts  God  inspireth  with  the 
due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposition  of 
mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels,  both  for  re- 
ceipt and  for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfec- 
tion. What  is  there  necessary  for  man  to  know,  which 
the  Psalms  are  not  able  to  teach  ?  They  are  to  begin- 
ners an  easy  and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty  aug- 
mentation of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  per- 
fect amongst  others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite 
justice,  grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repentance 
unfeigned,  unwearied  patience,  the  mysteries  of  God, 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  com- 
forts of  grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this 
world,  and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which 
is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be  either  known, 
or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial  fountain  yieldeth. 
Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto  the 
soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which 
there  is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfort- 
able remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found.  Here- 
of it  is,  that  we  covet  to  make  the  Psalms  especially 
familiar  unto  all.  This  is  the  very  cause  why  we  ite- 
rate the  Psalms  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scrip- 
ture besides  ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  peo- 
ple together  with  their  minister,  and  not  the  min- 
ister alone,  to  read  them  as  other  parts  of  Scripture 
he  doth. 

38.  Touching  musical  harmony  whether  by  instru-of  music 
ment  or   by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  psail^j, 
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BOOK  sounds  a  due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwith- 
^'  standing  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it 
hath  in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine, 
that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that 
the  soul  itself  by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it  harmony ; 
a  thing  which  delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all 
states  ;  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy ;  as  de- 
cent being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and 
solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  sequester 
themselves  from  action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  ad- 
mirable facility  which  music  hath  to  express  and  re- 
present to  the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other 
sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and  falling, 
the  very  steps  and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and 
varieties  of  all  passions,  whereunto  the  mind  is  sub- 
ject; yea,  so  to  imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  resemble 
unto  us  the  same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are, 
or  a  clean  contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by 
the  one  confirmed,  than  changed  and  led  away  by  the 
other.  In  harmony  the  very  image  and  character  even 
of  Virtue  and  Vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted 
with  their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having  them 
often  iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves. 
For  which  cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagious 
and  pestilent  than  some  kinds  of  harmony ;  than 
some,  nothing  more  strong  and  potent  unto  good. 
And  that  there  is  such  a  difference  of  one  kind  from 
another  we  need  no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  in 
as  much  as  we  are  at  the  hearing  of  some  more  in- 
clined unto  sorrow  and  heaviness,  of  some  more  mol- 
lified and  softened  in  mind  ;  one  kind  apter  to  stay 
and  settle  us,  another  to  move  and  stir  our  affections ; 
there  is  that  draweth  to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober 
mediocrity ;  there  is  also  that  carrieth  as  it  were  into 
ecstasies,  filling  the  mind  with  an  heavenly  joy,  and 
for  the  time  in  a  manner  severing  it  from  the  body : 
so  that,  although  we  lay  altogether  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds 
being  framed  in  due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to 
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the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls,  is  by  a  native  pu-  book 
issance  and  efficacy  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  per-  ^ 
feet  temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled,  apt  as  well  to 
quicken  the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too  eager, 
sovereign  against  melancholy  and  despair,  forcible  to 
draw  forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  as 
can  yield  them,  able  both  to  move  and  to  moderate  all 
affections.  The  prophet  David  having  therefore  singu- 
lar knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  music  also, 
judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the 
House  of  God,  left  behind  him  to  that  purpose  a  num- 
ber of  divinely  indited  poems,  and  was  further  the  au- 
thor of  adding  unto  poetry  melody  in  public  Prayer, 
melody  both  vocal  and  instrumental  for  the  raising  up 
of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their  affections 
towards  God.  In  which  considerations  the  Church 
of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  present  day  retain  it 
as  an  ornament  to  God's  service,  and  an  help  to  our 
own  devotion.  They  which,  under  pretence  of  the 
Law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation  of 
instrumental  music,  approving  nevertheless  the  use 
of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  shew  some  reason 
wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere- 
mony and  not  the  other.  In  Church  music  curiosity 
and  ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unsuitable 
harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  not 
naturally  serve  to  the  very  kind  and  degree  of  those 
impressions  which  the  matter  that  goeth  with  it  leav- 
eth,  or  is  apt  to  leave  in  men's  minds,  doth  rather 

'  blemish  and  disgrace  that  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.     On  the  other  side,  the 

i  faults  prevented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  thing 
itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  suiteth 
with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise  of  God, 
is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify, 
if  not  the  understanding,  because  it  teacheth  not,  yet 
surely  the  affection,  because  therein  it  worketh  much. 
They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  from 
whom  the  melody  of  the  Psalms  doth  not  sometime 
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BOOK  draw  that  wherein    a    mind    rehgiously  affected   de-  . 
^-       Hghteth.     Be  it  as  Rabanus  Maurus  observeth,  that  ^ 
at   the  first    the   Church   in   this   exercise  was  more  ? 
simple  and  plain  than  we  are ;  that  their  singing  was 
little  more  than  only  a  melodious  kind  of  pronunci-  { 
ation ;   that  the  custom  which  we  now  use  was  not 
instituted  so  much  for  their  cause  which  are  spiritual, 
as  to  the  end  that  into  grosser  and  heavier  minds, 
whom  bare  words  do  not  easily  move,  the  sweetness 
of  melody  might  make  some  entrance  for  good  things. 
St.  Basil    himself  acknowledging  as   much,   did  not 
think  that  from  such  inventions  the  least  jot  of  esti- 
mation and  credit  thereby  should  be  derogated  :  ^  For 
(saitli  he)  whereas  the  holy  Spirit  saw  that  jnanMnd 
is  unto  virtue  hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness 
is  the  least  accounted  of,  by  reason  of  the  proneness 
of  our  affections  to  that  which  delight eth ;  it  pleased, 
the  wisdom  of  the  same  Spirit  to  bor^roiv  from  melody 
that  pleasure  which,  mingled  with  heavenly  mysteries, 
causeth   the  smoothness    and  softness  of  that  which 
toucheth  the  ear,  to   convey,  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
the  treasure  of  good  things  into  mans  mind.     To 
this  purpose  were  those  harmonious  tunes  of  psalms 
devised  for  us,  that  they  which  are  either  in  years 
hut  young,  or  touching  perfection  of  virtue  as  yet 
not  grown  to  ripeness,  might,  when  they  think  they 
sing,   learn.     O  the    wise    conceit   of  that   heavenly 
Teacher  which  hath  by  his  skill  found  out  a  way,  that 
doing  those  things  wherein  we  delight  we  may  also 
learn  that  ivhereby  we  profit ! 


ixihuouai,  TV)  OB  u7\r,^Bia,  Tea;  "^v^ocq  iy.'rrccioivuvron' — u  rrjq  ao^rt^   eTrnoiui, 
rov  oiooca-y.u'hov  0[ji.ov  ts  aosiv  riy.ciq  x.oci  to.  XvaiTsXri  fjLOcvvoivnv  fjn^^otvui/^hov.U 

Basil,  in  Psal.  i.  C.  p.  107.  toin.  i.  ed.  Par.  f 

i 
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39.  And  if  the  prophet  David  did  think  that  the  book 
very  meeting  of  men  together,  and  their  accompany-, 


ing  one  another  to  the  House  of  God,  should  make  of  singing 
the  bond  of  their  love  insoluble,  and  tie  them  in   a psalms"a^id 
league  of  inviolable  amity,  Psal.lv.  14^;  how  much ^^^er  parts 
more   may  we  judge  it  reasonable  to  hope  that  theprayer, 
like   effects    may   qtow 'in   each    of   the   people   to- ^^^^^^,®^°  ^^i® 

,  I  •lit  11'  1  people  and 

wards  other,  m  them   all  towards  their  pastor,  and  minister 
in  their  pastor  towards  everv  of  them  ;  between  whom  ^"^we^  one 

,  .  -T  J  •          1         1  •        another  by 

there  daily  and  interchangeably  pass  in  the  hearing  course. 
of  God  himself,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  holy  An- 
gels, so  many  heavenly  acclamations,  exultations,  pro- 
vocations, petitions,  songs  of  comfort,  psalms  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving?  in  all  which  particulars,  as  when 
the  pastor  maketh  their  suits,  and  they  with  one  voice 
testify  a  general   assent  thereunto ;  or  when  he  joy- 
fully beginneth,   and    they  with   like   alacrity  follow, 
dividing  between  them  the  sentences  wherewith  they 
strive  which   shall   most  shew  his   own   and   stir  up 
others'   zeal,  to  the  glory  of  that  God  whose  name 
they  magnify,  or  when  he  proposeth  unto  God  their 
necessities,  and  they  their  own  requests  for  relief  in 
every  of  them  ;  or  when  he  lifteth  up  his  voice  like 
a  trumpet  to  proclaim  unto  them  the  Laws  of  God, 
they  adjoining,  though  not  as   Israel  did,  by  way  of 
generality,  a  cheerful  promise,  All  that  the  Lord  hathEx.xix.8. 
commanded,  we  zvill  do ;   yet  that  which   God  doth  Deu^^'r27.* 
no  less  approve,  that  which  savoureth  more  of  meek- and  xxvi. 
ness,  that  which  testificth  rather  a  feeling  knowledge  j(,*jj 
of  our  common  imbecility,  unto  the  several  branches  16. 

^  For  the  singiijo^  of  psalms  by  coarse,  and  side  after  side,  al- 
though it  be  very  ancient,  yet  it  is  not  commendable  ;  and  so  much 
the  more  to  be  suspected,  for  that  the  Devil  hath  gone  about  to  get 
it  so  great  authority,  partly  by  deriving  it  from  Ignatius's  time,  and 
partly  in  making  the  world  believe  that  this  came  from  heaven,  and 
that  the  Angels  were  heard  to  sing  after  this  sort  :  which  as  it  is  a 
mere  fable,  so  it  is  confuted  by  Historiographers,  whereof  some 
ascribe  the  beginning  of  this  to  Damasus^  some  other  unto  Flavia- 
mis  and  Diodorus.  T.  C.  I.  i.  p.  203. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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BOOK  thereof,  several  lowly  and  humble  requests  for  grace 
^'       at  the  merciful  hands  of  God,  to  perform  the  thing 
which  is  commanded  ;    or  when  they  wish  recipro- 
cally each  other  s  ghostly  happiness ;  or  when  he  by 
exhortation  raiseth  them  up^  and  they  by  protestation 
of  their  readiness  declare  he  speaketh  not  in  vain  unto 
them.     These  interlocutory  forms  of  speech  what  are 
they  else,  but  most  effectual,  partly  testifications  and 
partly  inflammations  of  all  piety?    When  and  how 
this   custom   of   singing   by  course   came  up   in  the  ) 
socrat.       Church,  it  is  not  certainly  known.     Socrates  maketh 
lib.  ^d.  c.  8.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  the  first 
beginner  thereof,  even  under  the  Apostles  themselves. 
Theod.  lib.  But  agaiust  Socrates  they  set  the  authority  of  Theo- 
11.  cap.    .  j()j,g^^  ^I^Q  draweth  the  original  of  it  from  Antioch, 
as  Socrates  doth  ;  howbeit  ascribing  the  invention  to 
others,  Flavian   and  Diodore,  men  which  constantly 
stood  in  defence  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  against  the 
Bishop   of  the   Church,  Leontius,  a  favourer  of  the 
Plat,  in  vita  Ari an s.     Against  both   Socrates  and  Theodoret,  Pla- 
amasi.     ^j^^  ^^  brought  as  a  witness  to  testify  that  Damasus, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  began  it  in  his  time.     Of  the  Latin 
Church,  it  may  be  true  which  Platina  saith.     And 
therefore,  the  eldest  of  that  Church  which  maketh 
any  mention  thereof  is  St.  Ambrose  %  Bishop  of  Mi- 
lan, at  the  same  time  when  Damasus  was  of  Rome. 
Basii.Epist.  Amongst  the  Grecians,  St.  Basil   having  brought  it 
into  his  Church   before  they  of  Neocaesarea  used  it, 
Sabellius  the  Heretic,  and   Marcellus,  took  occasion 
thereat  to  incense  the  Churches  against  him,  as  be- 
ing the  author  of  new  devices  in  the  service  of  God. 
Whereupon,  to  avoid  the  opinion  of  novelty  and  sin- 
gularity, he  allegeth  for  that  which  he  himself  did 


^  Bene  mari  plerumque  comparatur  Ecclesia,  quae  primo  ingre- 
dientis  populi  agmine  totis  vestibulis  undas  vomit  j  deinde  in  ora- 
tione  totius  plebis  tanquam  undis  refluentibus  stridet  j  turn  respon- 
soiiis  Psalinoi'um,  cantii  viroium,,  mulierum,  virginum,  parvulorum, 
consouns  undarnm  fragor  resultat.  Hexam.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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the  example  of  the  Churches  of  Egypt,  Lihya,  The-  book 
bes,  Palestina,  the  Arabians,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Me-       ^' 
sopotamians,  and,  in  a  manner,  all  that  reverenced  the 
custom  of  singing  psalms   together.     If  the  Syrians 
had  it  then  before  Basil,  Antioch,  the  mother  Church 
of  those  parts,  must  needs  have  used  it  before  Basil, 
and  consequently  before*  Damasus.     The  question  is 
then,  hovr  long  before,  and  whether  so  long,  that  Ig- 
natius, or  as  ancient  as   Ignatius,   may  be  probably 
thought  the  first  inventors.     Ignatius  in  Trajan  s  days 
suffered  martyrdom.     And  of  the  Churches  in  Pontus 
and  Bithynia,  to  Trajan  the  Emperor,  his  own  vice- 
gerent there  affirmeth,  that  the  only  crime  he  knew  Piin.  Se- 
of  them  was,  they  used  to  meet  together  at  a  certain  [^[JJ^^pPy;*; 
day,  and  to  praise  Christ  with  hymns  as  a  God,  se- 
cum   invicem.   one   to   another    amongst   themselves. 
Which,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  might 
be  the  self-same  form  which  Philo  Judseus  express- 
eth,  declaring  how  the  Essenes  were  accustomed  with 
hymns  and  psalms  to  honour  God,  sometime  all  ex- 
I  alting  their  voices  together  in  one,  and  sometime  one 
part  answering  another,  wherein,  as  he  thought,  they 
swerved   not  much   from   the  pattern  of  Moses  andExod.xv, 
!  Miriam.    Whether  Ignatius  did  at  anytime  hear  the  ^'^^' 
i  Angels  praising  God  after  that  sort  or  no,  what  mat- 
i  ter  is  it?    If  Ignatius  did  not,  yet  one  which  must 
be  with  us  of  great  authority  did.     /  saw  the  Lor^isa.  vi. 
(saith  the  prophet  Isaiah)   on  an  high  fhro7ie ;   the^~^' 
Seraphim  stood  upon  it ;  one  cried  to  another,  saying. 
Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the  whole  world 
is  full  of  his  glory.     But  whosoever  were  the   au- 
thor, whatsoever  the  time,  whensoever  the  example 
of  beginning  this   custom  in  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
sith  we  are  wont  to  suspect  things  only  before  trial, 
and  afterwards  either  to  approve  them  as  good,  or  if 
we  find  them  evil,   accordingly  to  judge  of  them  ; 
their  counsel  must  need  seem  very  unseasonable,  who 
advise  men  now  to  suspect  that  wherewith  the  world 
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BOOK  hath  had,  by  their  own  account,  twelve  hundred 
^-  years'  acquaintance  and  upwards,  enough  to  take 
away  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Men  know  by  this 
time,  if  ever  they  will  know,  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil  which  hath  been  so  long  retained.  As  for  the 
Devil,  which  way  it  should  greatly  benefit  him  to 
have  this  manner  of  singing  psalms  accounted  an  in- 
vention of  Ignatius,  or  an  imitation  of  the  Angels  of 
heaven,  we  do  not  well  understand.  But  we  very 
well  see,  in  them  who  thus  plead,  a  wonderful  cele- 
rity of  discourse.  For  perceiving,  at  the  first,  but 
only  some  cause  of  suspicion  and  fear  lest  it  should 
be  evil,  they  are  presently  in  one  and  the  self-same 
breath  resolved,  ^that  what  beginning  soever  it  had, 
there  is  no  possibility  it  should  be  good.  The  potent 
arguments  which  did  thus  suddenly  break  in  upon 
them,  and  overcome  them,  are ;  first,  that  it  is  not  un- 
lawful for  the  people  all  jointly  to  praise  God  in  sing- 
ing of  psalms.  Secondly,  that  they  are  not  any  where 
forbidden  by  the  Law  of  God,  to  sing  every  verse  of 
the  whole  psalm,  both  with  heart  and  voice,  quite 
and  clean  throughout.  Thirdly,  that  it  cannot  be  un- 
derstood what  is  sung  after  our  manner.  Of  which 
three,  forasmuch  as  lawfulness  to  sing  one  way, 
proveth  not  another  way  inconvenient,  the  former 
two  are  true  allegations,  but  they  lack  strength  to 
accomplish  their  desire ;  the  third  so  strong,  that  it 

^  From  whencesoever  it  came  it  cannot  be  good,  considering, 
that  when  it  is  granted,  that  all  the  people  may  praise  God,  (as  it  is 
in  singing  of  psalms,)  then  this  ought  not  to  be  restrained  unto  a 
few  ;  and  where  it  is  lawful,  both  with  heart  and  voice,  to  sing  the 
whole  psalm,  there  it  is  not  meet  that  they  should  sing  but  the  one 
half  with  their  heart  and  voice,  and  the  other  with  their  heart  only. 
For  where  they  may  both  with  heart  and  voice  sing,  there  the 
heart  is  not  enough.  Therefore  besides  the  incommodity  which 
Cometh  this  way,  in  that  being  tossed  after  this  sort,  men  cannot 
understand  what  is  sung,  those  other  two  inconveniences  come  of 
this  form  of  singing,  and  therefore  it  is  banished  in  all  reformed 
Churches.  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  203. 
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might  persuade,  if  the  truth  thereof  were  not  doubt-  book 
ful.  And  shall  this  enforce  us  to  banish  a  thing  ^ 
which  all  Christian  Churches  in  the  world  have  re- 
ceived ;  a  thing  which  so  many  ages  have  held ;  a 
thing  which  the  most  approved  Councils  and  Laws 
have  so  oftentimes  ratified ;  a  thing  which  was  never 
found  to  have  any  inconvenience  in  it ;  a  thing  which 
always  heretofore  the  best  men  and  wisest  governors 
of  God's  people  did  think  they  could  never  com- 
mend enough  ;  a  thing  which,  as  Basil  was  persuad- 
ed, did  both  strengthen  the  meditation  of  those  holy 
words  which  were  uttered  in  that  sort,  and  serve 
also  to  make  attentive,  and  to  raise  up  the  hearts  of 
men ;  a  thing  whereunto  God's  people  of  old  did 
resort  with  hope  and  thirst,  that  thereby  especially 
their  souls  might  be  edified  ;  a  thing  which  filleth 
the  mind  with  comfort  and  heavenly  delight,  stir- 
reth  up  flagrant  desires  and  affections  correspondent 
unto  that  which  the  words  contain  ;  allayeth  all  kind 
of  base  and  earthly  cogitations,  banisheth  and  driveth 
away  those  evil  secret  suggestions  which  our  invi- 
sible enemy  is  always  apt  to  minister,  watereth  the 
heart  to  the  end  it  may  fructify,  maketh  the  vir- 
tuous in  trouble  full  of  magnanimity  and  courage, 
serveth  as  a  most  approved  remedy  against  all  doleful 
and  heavy  accidents  which  befall  men  in  this  present 
life ;  to  conclude,  so  fitly  accordeth  with  the  Apostle's 
own  exhortation.  Speak  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and E^h.  v.  19. 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  making  melody,  and  sing- 
ing to  the  Lord  in  your  hearts ;  that  surely  there  is 
more  cause  to  fear  lest  the  want  thereof  be  a  maim, 
than  the  use  a  blemish  to  the  service  of  God.  It 
is  not  our  meaning,  that  what  we  attribute  unto 
the  psalms,  should  be  thought  to  depend  altogether 
on  that  only  form  of  singing  or  reading  them  by 
course,  as  with  us  the  manner  is ;  but  the  end  of 
our  speech  is  to  shew,  that  because  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  with  whom  the  self-same  custom  was 
*^o    many   ages    ago    in    use,    have    uttered    all    these 
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BOOK  things  concerning  the  fruit  which  the  Church  of  God 
^'       did  then  reap,  observing  that  and  no  other  form,  it 


may  be  justly  avouched,  that  we  ourselves  retaining 
it,  and  besides  it  also  the  other  more  newly  and  not 
unfruitfully  devised,  do  neither  want  that  good  which 
the  latter  invention  can  afford,  nor  lose  any  thing  of 
that  for  which  the  ancients  so  oft  and  so  highly  com- 
mend the  former.  Let  novelty  therefore  in  this  give 
over  endless  contradictions,  and  let  ancient  custom 
prevail.  >. 

Of  Magni-       40.  Wc  liavc  already  pjiven  cause  sufficient  for  the 

ficat,  Bene-  ,  •  i  r  t  ^  i  i 

dictus,  and  g^*6^t  convcnicncy  and  use  or  readmg  the  psalms 
Nuncdi-  oftcncr  than  other  Scriptures.  Of  reading  or  sing- 
ing likewise  Magnificat,  Benedictus,  and  Nunc  dimit- 
tis,  oftener  than  the  rest  of  the  psalms,  the  causes  are 
no  whit  less  reasonable  ;  so  that  if  the  one  may  very 
well  monthly,  the  other  may  as  well  even  daily  be 
iterated.  They  are  songs  which  concern  us  so  much 
more  than  the  songs  of  David,  as  the  Gospel  touch- 
eth  us  more  than  the  Law,  the  New  Testament  than 
the  Old.  And  if  the  psalms  for  the  excellency  of 
their  use  deserve  to  be  oftener  repeated  than  they  are, 
but  that  the  multitude  of  them  permitteth  not  any 
oftener  repetition,  what  disorder  is  it,  if  these  few 
Evangelical  hymns,  which  are  in  no  respect  less 
worthy,  and  may  be  by  reason  of  their  paucity  im- 
printed with  much  more  ease  in  all  men's  memories, 
be  for  that  cause  every  day  rehearsed  ?  In  our  own 
behalf  it  is  convenient  and  orderly  enough,  that  both 
they  and  we  make  day  by  day  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations the  very  same ;  why  not  as  fit  and  convenient 
to  magnify  the  name  of  God  day  by  day  with  cer- 
tain, the  very  self-same  psalms  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving? Either  let  them  not  allow  the  one,  or  else 
cease  to  reprove  the  other.  For  the  ancient  received 
use  of  intermingling  hymns  and  psalms  with  divine 
readings,  enough  hath  been  written.  And  if  any 
may  fitly  serve  unto  that  purpose,  how  should  it 
better    have   been   devised,    than   that    a   competent 
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■^luitiber  of  the  old  being  iirst  read,  these  of  the  book 
new  should  succeed  in  the  place  where  now  they  are  ^- 
set  ?  In  which  place  notwithstanding,  there  is  joined 
with  Benedictus  the  hundredth  psalm ;  witli  Magni- 
Jicat  the  ninety-eighth ;  the  sixty-seventh  with  Nunc 
dimittls ;  and  in  every  of  them  the  choice  left  free  for 
the  minister  to  use  indifferently  the  one  for  the 
other.  Seeing  therefore  they  pretend  no  quarrel  at 
other  psalms,  wfaich  are  in  like  manner  appointed 
also  to  be  daily  read,  why  do  these  so  much  offend 
and  displease  their  taste?  They  are  the  first  gratula- 
tions  wherewith  our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  joyfully 
received  at  his  entrance  into  the  world,  by  such  as 
in  their  hearts,  arms,  and  very  bowels  embraced 
him ;  being  prophetical  discoveries  of  Christ  already 
present,  whose  future  coming  the  other  psalms  did 
but  fore-signify  ;  they  are,  against  the  obstinate  in- 
credulity of  the  Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies 
that  the  Christian  Religion  hath ;  yea,  the  only  sacred 
hymns  they  are  that  Christianity  hath  peculiar  unto 
itself,  the  other  being  songs  too  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, but  songs  wherewith  as  we  serve  God,  so  the 
Jew  likewise.  And  whereas  they  tell  us,  these  songs 
were  fit  for  that  purpose  when  Simeon  and  Zachary 
and  the  blessed  Virgin  uttered  them,  but  cannot  so 
be  to  us  which  have  not  received  like  benefit ;  ^  should 
they  not  remember  how  expressly  Hezekiah,  amongst2Chron. 
many  other  good  things,  is  commended  for  this  also,  ^^*^- ^^" 
that  the  praises  of  God  were  through  his  appointment 
daily  set  forth,  by  using  in  public  divine  service  the 
songs  of  David  and  Asaph  unto  that  very  end?  Either 
there  wanted  wise  men  to  give  Hezekiah  advice,  and 
to  inform  him  of  that  which  in  his  case  was  as  true 


'  These  thanksgivings  were  made  hy  occasion  of  certain  par- 
ticular benefits,  and  are  no  more  to  be  used  for  ordinary  prayers, 
than  the  Ave  Maria.  So  that  both  for  this  cause,  and  the  other 
before  alleged  of  the  Psahns,  it  is  not  convenient  to  niake  ordinary 
prayers  of  them.    T.  C.  lib.  iii,  p.  208. 
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.  BOOK  as  it  is  in  ours,  namely,  that  without  some  inconve- 
^'       nience  and  disorder  he  could  not  appoint  those  psalms 
to  be  used  as  ordinary  prayers,  seeing  that  although 
they  were  songs  of  thanksgiving,  such  as  David  and 
Asaph   had   special  occasion  to  use,  yet  not  so  the  | 
whole    Church    and    people    afterwards    whom    like 
occasions  did  not  befall ;  or  else  Hezekiah  was  per- 
suaded  as   we   are,  that  the  praises   of  God    in  the 
mouths  of  his   saints   are   not  so  restrained  to  their 
own    particular,    but    that    others    may    both    conve- 
niently and    fruitfully  use    them ;    first,  because   the 
mystical  communion  of  all  faithful   men  is   such   as 
maketh  every  one  to  be  interested  in  those  precious 
blessings  which  any  one  of  them  receiveth  at  God's 
hands  ;  secondly,  because  when  any  thing  is  spoken 
to  extol  the  goodness  of  God,  whose  mercy  endureth 
for  ever,  albeit  the   very  particular  occasion   where- 
upon  it  riseth   do  come  no   more,  yet,  the  fountain 
continuing  the   same,  and  yielding  other  new  etfects 
which   are   but  only  in   some   sort  proportionable,  a 
small   resemblance    between   the    benefits    which   we 
and  others  have  received  may  serve  to  make  the  same 
words    of   praise    and    thanksgiving    fit,    though    not 
equally  in    all    circumstances    fit    for   both ;    a   clear 
demonstration   whereof  we   have    in    all    the   ancient 
Fathers'    commentaries    and     meditations    upon    the 
Psalms.     Last   of  all,    because    even    when    there    is 
not  as  much   as  the  shew  of  any  resemblance,  ne- 
vertheless by  often  using  their  words  in  such  manner, 
our  minds  are  daily  more  and  more  inured  with  their 
affections. 
Of  the  41.  The  public  estate  of  the  Church  of  God  a- 

Litany.  mongst  the  Jews  hath  had  many  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary occurrences ;  which  also  were  occasions  of  sun- 
dry ^  open  solemnities  and  offices,  whereby  the  people 

^  We  pray  for  the  avoiding  of  those  dansi^ers  whicli  are  no- 
thing near  us  ;  as  fiom  lij^htning  and  thundering  in  the  midst  of 
wintt-r;  from  storms  and  tempest^  when  the  weather  is  mo^t  lairj 
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did  with  general  consent  make  shew  of  correspondent  book 
affection  towards  God.    The  hke  duties  appear  usual      ^' 
in  the  ancient  Church  of  Christ,  hy  that  which  Ter- 
tulhan  speaketh  of  Christian  women  themselves  match- Tertui.  Kb. 
ing  with  Infidels.    She  cannot  content  the  Lord  with^^^^^ 
performance  of  his  discipline,  that  hath  at  her  side  ^gs.  d.  ed. 
a  vassal  whom  Satan  hath  made  his  vice-agent  to  ^^' 
cross  whatsoever  the  faithful  should  do.    If  her  pre- 
sence he  required  at  the  time  of  station^  or  standing 
prayer,  he  chargeth  her  at  no  time  hut  that  to  he  with 
him  in  his  haths ;  if  a  fasting-day  come,  he  hath  on 
that  day  a  hanquet  to  make;  if' there  he  cause  for  the 
Church  to  go  forth  in  solemn  procession,  his  whole 
family  have  such  husiness  come  upon  them  that  no 
one  can  he  spared.    These  processions,  as  it  seemeth, 
were  first  begun  for  the  interring  of  holy  martyrs,  and 
the  visiting  of  those  places  where  they  were  entombed. 


and  the  seas  most  calm.     It  is  true,  that  upon  some  urgent  cala- 
mity  a    prayer   may,   and    ought    to   be   framed,  which    may  beg 
either  the  commodity  for  want  whereof  the  Church  is  in  distress, 
I  or  the  turning  away  of  that  mischief  which  either  approacheth, 
ox  is   ah'eady  upon   it.     But   to    make   those   prayers,   which   are 
for   the   present   time   and   danger,  ordinary  and   daily  prayers,   1 
,  cannot    hitherto    see    any,   either    Scripture,    or    example    of    the 
j  primitive   Church.     And    here,   for   the   simple's   sake,   I   will    set- 
j  down  after  what  sort  this   abuse  crept   into  the  Church.    There 
j  was  one  Mamercus,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  which,  in  the  time  of  great 
j  earthquakes  which  were  in  France,  instituted  certain  supplications, 
}  which  the  Grecians  (and  we  of  them)  call  the  Litany,  which  con- 
cerned that  matter:   there  is  no  doubt  but  as  other  discommodities 
I  rose   in   other   countries,   they   likewise    had    prayers   accordingly. 
Now  Pope  Gregoiy  either  made  himself,  or  gathered  the  supplica- 
tions that  were  made  against  the  calamities  of  every  country,  and 
made  of  them  a  great  Litany  or  Supplication,  as  Platina  calleth  it^ 
and  gave  it  to  be  used   in  all  Churches  :    which   thing   albeit   all 
Churches  might  do  for  the  time,  in  respect  of  the  case  of  the  cala- 
mity which  the  Churches  suffered  j  yet  there  is  no  cause  why  it 
should  be  perpetual  that  was  ordained  but  for  a  time  ;  and  why  all 
lands  should  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  incommodities  that  some 
land  hath  been  troubled  with.    T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.   137.     Exod.  xv. 
20.    Wisd.  X.  20.    2  Sam.  vi.  2.     1  Chron.  xiii.  5.    2  Chron.  xx.  3. 
Joel  ii.  15, 
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BOOK  Which  thing  the  name  itself  applied  by  Heathens  un- 
^*       to  the  office  of  Exequies,  and  partly  the  speeches  of 


Terent.      somc  of  the  ancicnts  dehvered  concerning  ^  Christian 
Andr.        proccssions,  partly  also  the  very  dross  which   super- 
stition  thereunto   added,  I  rnean,  the   custom  of  in- 
vocatmg    saints    in    procession,    heretofore    usual,    do 
strongly  insinuate.     And    as   things    invented  to   one 
Socrat.  lib.  purpose  arc  by  use  easily  converted  to  more,  it  grew, 
Sozom.  lib.  ^^^^^    supplications^  with  this    solemnity  for  the    ap- 
viii.  c.  8.    peasing  of  God's   wrath   and  the  averting  of  pubhc 
xv^^i.  XXX.  ^vils,   were    of  the   Greek    Church    termed    Litanies, 
L.iii.c.  10.  Rogations   of  the  Latin.    To  the    people  of  Vienna 
ixviii.51.    (Mamercus   being  their  Bishop  above  four  hundred 
^^f^-    ...  and  fifty  years  after  Christ)  there  befell  many  things, 
Niceph.'^nb.  the   suddcnucss   and   strangeness  whereof  so   amazed 
xiv.  c.  3.     ^[jg   hearts  of  all   men,  that  the  citv  thev  bes^an   to 

Ccdrcii.  in  /  ^j  %/  cj         ^ 

Theodos.  forsake  as  a  place  which  Heaven  did  threaten  with 
imminent  ruin.  It  beseemeth  not  the  person  of  so 
grave  a  Prelate  to  be  either  utterly  without  counsel, 
as  the  rest  were,  or  in  a  common  perplexity  to  shew 
himself  alone  secure.  Wherefore  as  many  as  remain- 
ed he  earnestly  exhorteth  to  prevent  portended  ca- 
lamities, using  those  virtuous  and  holy  means  where- 
w^ith  others  in  like  case  have  prevailed  with  God. 
To  which  purpose  he  j3erfecteth  the  Rogations  or 
Litanies  before  in  use,  and  addeth  unto  them  that 
which  the  present  necessity  required.  Their  good 
sidon.  lib.  succcss  movcd  Sidouius,  Bishop  of  Averna,  to  use 
vii.Epist.i.^l^^  same  so  corrected  Rogations  at  such  time  as  he 
and  his  people  were  after  afflicted  with  famine  and 
besieged  with  potent  adversaries.  For  till  the  empty 
name  of  the  empire  came  to  be  settled  in  Charles 
the  Great,  the  fall  of  the  Romans'  huge  dominion, 
concurring  with  other  universal  evils,  caused  those 
times    to    be    days    of    much    affliction    and    trouble 


"  Hier.  Epist.  xxii.  ad  Eust.  Martyres  tibi  qua?vantur  in  cubi-    { 
riilo  tuo.     Nun(]uam   causa   deciit   procetlendi,  si   semper   <|uando 
rieccsse  t'st,  progrcssura  sis. 
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throughout    the   world;    so    that    Rogations    or   Li-  book 
tanies  were  then   the  very   strength,  stay,  and  com-      ^- 
fort  of  God's  Church.     Whereupon  in  the  year  five 
hundred   and   six,  it  was  by  the  Council  of  Aurelia 
decreed,    that    the    whole    Church     should    bestow  concii. 
yearly  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  three  days   in   that**^™j."' 
kind  of  processionary   service.     About   half  an   hun- 
dred years  after,  to  the  end  that  the  Latin  Churches, 
which   all  observed  this   custom,  might  not  vary  in 
the    order  and  form   of  those    great  Litanies   which 
were    so    solemnly    every    where     exercised,    it    was 
thought    convenient   by   Gregory  the  First,  and  the 
best  of  that  name,  to  draw   the   flower  of  them  all 
into  one.     But  this   iron   began  at  length  to  gather 
rust,  which  thing  the  Synod  of  Colen  saw,  and  in  part 
redressed  within  that  province ;  neither  denying  the 
necessary  use  for  which  such  Litanies  serve,  wherein 
God's  clemency  and  mercy  is  desired  by  pubhc  suit, 
to  the  end  that  plagues,  destructions,  calamities,  fa-condi. 
mines,  wars,  and  all  other  the  like  adversities,  which *°™-^*. 

„  '  Til-  1  1  c  anno  1536. 

tor  our  manitoia  sms  we  have  always  cause  to  lear, 
may  be  turned  away  from  us  and  prevented  through 
his  grace ;  nor  yet  dissembling  the  great  abuse  where- 
unto  as  sundry  other  things,  so  this  had  grown  by 
men's  improbity  and  malice ;  to  whom,  that  which 
was  devised  for  the  appeasing  of  God's  displeasure, 
gave  opportunity  of  committing  things  which  justly 
kindled  his  wrath.  For  remedy  whereof  it  was  then 
thought  better,  that  these  and  all  other  supplications 
and  processions  should  be  no  where  used,  but  only 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  God,  the  place 
sanctified  unto  Prayer.  And  by  us  not  only  such  in- 
conveniences being  remedied,  but  also  whatsoever  was 
otherwise  amiss  in  form  or  matter,  it  now  remaineth 
a  work,  the  absolute  perfection  whereof  upbraideth 
with  error  or  somewhat  worse  them  whom  in  all 
parts  it  doth  not  satisfy.  As  therefore  Litanies  have 
been  of  longer  continuance  than  that  we  should  make 
either  Gregory  or  Mamercus  the  author  of  them ;  so 
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BOOK  they  are  of  more  permanent  use  than  that  now  the 
Church  should  think  it  needeth  them  not.    What  dan- 
gers at  any  time  are  imminent,  what  evils  hang  over 
our  heads,  God. doth  know,  and  not  we.     We  find  by 
daily  experience  that  those  calamities  may  be  nearest 
at  hand,  readiest  to  break  in  suddenly  upon  us,  which 
we  in  regard  of  times  or  circumstances  may  imagine 
to  be  farthest  off.     Or  if  they  do  not  indeed  approach, 
yet  such  miseries  as  being  present,  all  men  are  apt  to 
bewail  with  tears,  the  wise   by  their  prayers  should 
rather  prevent.     Finally,   if  we    for  ourselves   had  a 
privilege  of  immunity,  doth  not  true  Christian  cha- 
rity require,  that  whatsoever  any  part  of  the  world, 
yea  any  one  of  all  our  brethren  elsewhere,  doth  either 
suffer  or  fear,  the  same  we  account  as  our  own  bur- 
den ?    What  one  petition  is  there  found  in  the  whole 
Litany,  whereof  we  shall  ever  be  able  at  any  time  to 
say  that  no  man  living  needeth  the  grace  or  benefit 
therein  craved  at  God's  hands  ?  I  am  not  able  to  ex- 
press  how  much   it  doth   grieve   me,  that  things  of 
principal  excellency  should  be  thus  bitten  at  by  men 
whom  God  hath  endued  with  graces,  both  of  wit  and 
learning,  for  better  purposes. 
ofAthana-      42.  Wc  havc  froui  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
and  GioHa'  ^^rist  rcccivcd  that  brief  Confession  of  Faith  which 
Patri.        hath   been    always  a  badge  of  the  Church,   a   mark 
whereby  to  discern  Christian  men  from   Infidels  and 
iren.  lib.  ii.  Jcws:  Tkis  Fait/i,  received  from  the  Apostles  and  their 
cap.  3.       Disciples,  (saith  Irenaeus,)  the  Church,  though  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  doth  not  withstanding  keep  as 
safe,  as  if  it  dwelt  ivithin  the  walls  of  some  one  house, 
and  as  uniformly  hold,  as  if  it  had  but  one  only  heart 
and  soul ;  this  as  consonantly  it  preacheth,  teacheth, 
and  deliver  eth,  as  if  hut  one  tongue  did  speak  for  all. 
As  one  sun  shineth  to  the  whole  world;  so  there  is  no 
Tertui.  de  faith  hut  this  one  published,  the  brightness  whereof 
vers.  Has-  '^ust  enlighten  all  that  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ret.  p. 205.  truth,     This  rule  (saith  Tcrtullian)   Christ  did  insti- 
adi^rs.       tute ;  the  stream  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  gone 

j^rax. 
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as  far  ^  it  hath  continued  as  long  as  the  very  promuU  book 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  ^  Under  Constantine  the  Em-  ^: 
peror,  about  three  hundred  years  and  upward  after 
Christ,  Arius,  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  a 
subtle-witted  and  a  marvellous  fair-spoken  man,  but  dis- 
contented that  one  should  be  placed  before  him  in  ho- 
nour, whose  superior  he  thought  himself  in  desert,  be- 
came through  envy  and  stomach  prone  unto  contra- 
diction, and  bold  to  broach  at  the  length  that  heresy 
wherein  the  deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  contained 
but  not  opened  in  the  former  Creed,  the  co-equality 
and  co-eternity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  was  denied. 
Being  for  this  impiety  deprived  of  his  place  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  same  Church,  the  punishment  which 
should  have  reformed  him  did  but  increase  his  obsti- 
nacy, and  give  him  occasion  of  labouring  with  greater 
earnestness  elsewhere  to  entangle  unwary  minds  with 
the  snares  of  his  damnable  opinion.  Arius  in  short 
time  had  won  to  himself  a  number  both  of  followers 
and  of  great  defenders,  whereupon  much  disquietness 
on  all  sides  ensued.  The  Emperor,  to  reduce  the 
Church  of  Christ  unto  the  unity  of  sound  belief, 
when  other  means,  whereof  trial  was  first  made,  took 
no  effect,  gathered  that  famous  assembly  of  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  Bishops  in  the  Council  of  Nice ; 
where,  besides  order  taken  for  many  things  which  .nS 
seemed  to  need  redress,  there  was  with  common  con- 
sent, for  the  settling  of  all  men  s  minds,  that  other  Con- 
fession of  Faith  set  down,  which  we  call  the  Nicene 
Creed,  whereunto  the  Arians  themselves  which  were 


*  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  It  was  first  brought  into  the  Church,  to  the  end  that  men 
thereby  should  make  an  open  profession  in  the  Church  of  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Son  of  God  against  the  detestable  opinion  of  Arius  and 
his  disciples,  wherewith  at  that  time  marvellously  swarmed  almost 
the  whole  Christendom.  Now  that  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to 
quench  that  fire.,  there  is  no  such  cause  why  these  things  should  be 
used  in  the  Church,  at  the  least,  why  that  Gloria  Patri  should  be  so 
often  repeated.    T.  G.  lib.  i.  p.  137. 
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BOOK  present  subscribed  also ;  not  that  they  meant  sincerely 
^'       and  indeed  to  forsake  their  error,  but  only  to  escape 
deprivation  and  exile,  which  they  saw  they  could  not 
avoid,  openly  persisting  in  their  former  opinions  when 
the  greater  part  had  concluded  against  them,  and  that 
with  the  Emperor  s  royal  assent.     Reserving  therefore 
themselves  unto  future  opportunities,  and  knowing  it 
would  not  boot  them  to  stir  again  iri  a  matter  so  com- 
posed, unless  they  should  draw  the  Emperor  first,  and 
by  his  means  the  chiefest  Bishops  unto  their  part,  till 
Constantine's  death  and  somewhat  after,  they  always 
professed  love  and  zeal  to  the  Nicene  Faith,  yet  ceased 
not  in  the  mean  while  to  strengthen  that  part  which 
in  heart  they  favoured,  and  to  infest  by  all  means,  un- 
der colour  of  other  quarrels,  their  greatest  adversaries 
in  this  cause.    Amongst  them  Athanasius  especially, 
whom  by  the  space  of  forty-six  years,  from  the  time 
of  his  consecration  to  succeed  Alexander,  Archbishop 
in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  till  the  last  hour  of  his 
life   in  this  world,  they  never  suifercd   to  enjoy  the  » 
comfort  of  a  peaceable  day :  the  heart  of  Constantine  ' 
stolen  from   him :  Constantius,   Constantine's   succes- 
sor, his  scourge  and  torment  by  all  the  ways  that  ma-  \ 
lice  armed  with  sovereign  authority  could  devise  and 
use:  under  Julian    no    rest    given    him;  and   in   the  | 
days  of  Valentinian,  as  little :  crimes  there  were  laid 
to   his  charge   many;   the  least  whereof,   being  just, 
had  bereaved  him  of  estimation  and  credit  with  men, 
while  the  world   standeth :   his  judges   evermore  the 
self-same  men,  by  whom  his  accusers  were  suborned ; 
yet  the  issue  always  on  their  part  shame,  on  his  tri- 
umph.   Those  Bishops  and  Prelates,  who  should  have 
accounted  his  cause  theirs,   and   could   not   many  of 
them,    but  with    bleeding    hearts    and  with    watered 
cheeks,  behold  a  person  of  so  great  place  and  worth 
constrained  to  endure  so  foul  indignities,  were  sure,  by 
bewraying  their  affection  towards  him,  to  bring  upon 
themselves  those  molestations,  whereby  if  they  would 
not   be   drawn    to    seem    his    adversaries,  yet    others 
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stiould  be  taught  how  unsafe  it  was  to  continue  his  book 
friends.    Whereupon  it  came  to  pass  in  the  end^  that       ^- 
(very  few  excepted)  all  became  subject  to  the  sway  of 
time;    other   odds    there   was    none    amongst   them, 
saving  only  that  some  fell  sooner  away,  some  later, 
from  the  soundness  of  belief;  some  were  leaders  in 
the   host  of  impiety,  and  the  rest  as  common  sol- 
diers, eithfer  yielding  through  fear,  or  brought  under 
with  penury,  or  by  flattery  ensnared,  or  else  beguiled 
through   simplicity,  which   is  the  fairest  excuse  that 
well  may  be  made  for  them.     Yea,  (that  which   all 
men  did  wonder  at,)  Osius,  the  ancientest  Bishop  that 
Christendom  then  had,  the  most  forward  in  defence 
of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  of  the  contrary  part  most 
feared  ;  that  very  Osius,  with  whose  hand  the  Nicene 
Creed  itself  was  set  down,  and  framed  for  the  whole 
Christian  world  to  subscribe  unto,  so  far  yielded  in 
the  end,  as  even  with  the  same  hand  to  ratify  the  Ari- 
ans'  Confession,  a  thing  which  they  neither  hoped  to 
see,  nor  the  other  part  ever  feared,  till  with  amaze- 
ment they  saw  it  done.     Both  were  persuaded,  that 
although  there  had  been  for  Osius  no  way  but  either 
presently  subscribe    or   die,    his    answer   and    choice 
would  have  been  the  same  that  Eleazar's  was,  It  dot h'^  Mac.  \i. 
not  become  our  age  to  dissemble^  whereby  many  young"^^'  '*'     * 
per^sons  might  think  that  Osius  an  hundred  years  old 
and  upward  were  now  gone  to  another  Religion ;  and 
so  through  mine  hypocrisy  (for  a  little  time  of  trans-  Major  Cen- 
itory  life)  they  might  be  deceived  by  me,  and  I pro-^^^^^?^'^^ 
cure  malediction  and  reproach  to  my  old  age.     For  yer.  Hist. 
though  I  were  now  delivered  from  the  torments  of' "' 
men,  yet  could  I  not  escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
neither  alive  nor  dead.     But  such  was  the  stream  of 
those  times,  that  all  men  gave  place  unto  it,  which  we 
cannot  but  impute  partly  to  their  own  oversight ;  for 
at  the  first  the  Emperor  was  theirs,  the  determination 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  was  for  them ;  they  had  the 
Arians'  hands  to  that  Council.     So  great  advantages 
are  never  changed  so  far  to  the  contrary,  but  by  great 
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BOOK  error.  It  plainly  appeareth,  that  the  first  thing  which 
^'  weakened  them  was  their  security.  Such  as  they  knew 
were  in  heart  still  affected  towards  Arianism,  they  suf- 
fered by  continual  nearness  to  possess  the  minds  of  the 
greatest  about  the  Emperor,  which  themselves  might 
have  done  with  very  good  acceptation,  and  neglected  it. 
In  Constantine's  life-time  to  have  settled  Constantius 
the  same  way,  had  been  a  duty  of  good  service  to- 
wards God,  a  mean  of  peace,  and  great  quietness  to  the 
Church  of  Christ;  a  labour  easy,  and  how  likely  we 
may  conjecture,  when  after  that  so  much  pains  was 
taken  to  instruct  and  strengthen  him  in  the  contrary 
course,  after  that  so  much  was  done  by  himself  to  the 
furtherance  of  heresy,  yet  being  touched  in  the  end 
voluntarily  with  remorse,  nothing  more  grieved  him 
than  the  memory  of  former  proceedings  in  the  cause 
of  Religion ;  and  that  which  he  now  foresaw  in  Ju- 
lian, the  next  physician,  into  whose  hands  the  body 
that  was  thus  distempered  must  fall.  Howbeit  this 
we  may  somewhat  excuse,  in  as  much  as  every  man's 
particular  care  to  his  own  charge  was  such,  as  gave 
them  no  leisure  to  heed  what  others  practised  in 
Princes'  courts.  But  of  the  two  Synods  of  Arimine 
and  Seleucia,  what  should  we  think?  Constantius, 
by  the  Arians'  suggestion,  had  devised  to  assemble  all 
the  Bishops  of  the  whole  world  about  this  contro- 
versy ;  but  in  two  several  places,  the  Bishops  of  the 
West  at  Arimine  in  Italy,  the  Eastern  at  Seleucia  the 
same  time.  Amongst  them  of  the  East  there  was  no 
stop,  they  agreed  without  any  great  ado,  gave  their 
sentence  against  heresy,  excommunicated  some  chief 
maintainers  thereof,  and  sent  the  Emperor  word  what 
was  done.  They  had  at  Arimine  about  four  hundred 
which  held  the  truth ;  scarce  of  the  adverse  part 
fourscore,  but  these  obstinate,  and  the  other  weary 
of  contending  with  them  :  whereupon  by  both  it  was 
resolved  to  send  to  the  Emperor  such  as  might 
inform  him  of  the  cause,  and  declare  what  hindered 
their   peaceable    agreement.     There    are    chosen    for 
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the  Catholic  side,  ^such  men  as  had  in  them  no-  book 
thing  to  be  noted  but  boldness,  neither  gravity,  nor  ^- 
learning,  nor  wisdom.  The  Arians,  for  the  credit 
of  their  faction,  take  the  eldest,  the  best  experienced, 
the  most  wary,  and  the  longest  practised  veterans 
they  had  amongst  them.  The  Emperor,  conjectur- 
ing of  the  rest  on  either  part,  by  the  quality  of  them 
whom  he  saw,  sent  them  speedily  away,  and  with 
them  a  certain  Confession  of  Faith,  ^  ambiguously 
and  subtilly  drawn  by  the  Arians,  whereunto  unless 
they  all  subscribed  they  should  in  no  case  be  suffered 
to  depart  from  the  place  where  they  were.  At  length 
^t  was  perceived,  that  there  had  not  been  in  the  Ca- 
tholics, either  at  Arimine,  or  at  Seleucia,  so  much 
foresight  as  to  provide  that  true  intelligence  might 
pass  between  them  what  was  done.  Upon  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  error,  their  adversaries  abusing 
each  with  persuasion  that  other  had  yielded,  sur- 
prised both.  The  Emperor  the  more  desirous  and 
glad  of  such  events,  for  that,  besides  all  other  things 
wherein  they  hindered  themselves,  the  gall  and  bit- 
terness of  certain  men's  writings,  who  spared  him 
little  for  honour  s  sake,  made  him  for  their  sakes  the 
less  inclinable  to  that  truth  which  he  himself  should 
have  honoured  and  loved.  Only  in  Athanasius  there 
was  nothing  observed  throughout  the  course  of  that 
long  tragedy,  other  than  such  as  very  well  became 
a  wise  man  to  do,  and  a  righteous  to  suffer.  So 
that  this  was  the  plain  condition  of  those  times ;  the 
whole  world  against  Athanasius,  and  Athanasius 
against  it ;  half  an  hundred  of  years  spent  in  doubt- 
ful trial  which  of  the  two  in  the  end  would  prevail, 

^  Ex  parte  nostra  legnntur  homines  adolescentes,  parum  docti, 
]f»arum  caiiti.  Ab  Arianis  autcm  missi  senes,  callidi  et  ingenio  va- 
lentes  veterano,  perficlia  imbuti,  qui  apud  Regem  facile  siiperiores 
extiterunt.    Sulpit.  lib.  ii, 

^  Eisdcraque  conscriptam  ab  improbis  fidem  tradit  verbis  fallen- 
tibus  involutam,  quae  Catholicani  disciplinam  perfidia  latente  loque- 
retur.    Ibid. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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BOOK   the  side  which  had  all^  or  else  the  part  which  had  na 
^'       friend    but   God    and   death ;  the   one  a  defender  of 


his  innocency,  the   other  a  finisher  of  all   his  trou- 
bles.    Now  although  these  contentions  were  cause  of 
much  evil,  yet  some  good  the  Church  hath  reaped 
by  them,  in  that   they  occasioned  the  learned   and 
sound  in  Faith  to  explain  such  things  as  heresy  went 
about  to  deprave.     And  in  this  respect,  the  Creed  of 
Athanasius,   first   exhibited    unto   Julius,    Bishop    of 
Rome,  and  afterwards  (as  we  may  probably  gather) 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Jovinian  for  his  more  full  in- 
formation  concerning  that   truth  which  Arianism  so 
mightily  did  impugn,  was  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West  Churches  accepted  as  a  treasure  of  inestimable 
price,  ^  by  as  many  as   had  not  given  up   even  the 
very  ghost  of  belief.     Then  was  the  Creed  of  Atha- 
nasius written,  howbeit  not  then  so  expedient  to  be 
publickly  used   as   now  in   the  Church  of  God  ;  be- 
cause while  the  heat  of  division   lasteth,  truth  itself 
enduring    opposition    doth    not    so    quietly   and    cur- 
rently pass  throughout  all  men's  hands,  neither  can 
be  of  that  account  which  afterwards   it  hath  when 
the  world   once   perceiveth   the   virtue    thereof,   not 
only  in  itself,  but  also  by  the  conquest  which  God 
hath  given  it  over  heresy.     That  which  heresy  did 
by  sinister  interpretations  go  about  to  pervert  in  the 
first   and  most  ancient  Apostolical   Creed,  the   same 
being   by    singular    dexterity    and    plainness    cleared 
fi'om    those    heretical     corruptions,    partly    by    this 
That  Creed  Creed  of  Athanasius,  written   about  the   year   three 
thebookof^^^i^^^^d    and    forty,    and    partly    by   that    other   set 
Common    down    in    the    Synod   of  Constantinople  forty   years 
lowethim-  ^ftcr,  comprehending  together  with  the  Nicene  Creed 
mediately   an    addition    of    other    articles   which    the    Nicene 
rea^ng^of  Crccd  omittcd,  because  the  controversy  then  in  hand 
the  Gospel,  needed   no    mention    to    be    made    of   them ;    these 

^  Tocvrvtv  f/.oi  aonwcnv  ocioovfjLSvoi  Tviv  oixoXoyiotv  o'/te  rr,^  ier7n^ioc<;  koci,  t>9? 
Iwa?  oa-uv  ^iuaiiJLov.    Greg.  Nazian.  de  Atha. 
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Catholic    declarations    of    our    belief    delivered    by  book 
them,  which  were  so  much  nearer  than  we  are  unto       ^' 
the  first  publication  thereof,  and   continuing  needful 
for  all  men  at  all  times  to  know,  these  confessions, 
as  testimonies  of  our  continuance  in  the  same  Faith 
to  this  present  day,  we  rather  use  than  any  other  gloss 
or  paraphrase  devised  by  ourselves,  which  though  it 
were  to  the  same  effect,  notwithstanding  could  not  be 
of  the  like  authority  and  credit.     For  that  of  Hilary  Hilar.  Are- 
unto  St.  Augustine  hath  been  ever,  and  is  likely  to  be^^^^^g' 
always  true ;   Your  most   religious  wisdom   knoweth 
how  great  their  number  is  in  the   Church  of  God, 
whom  the  very  authority  of  mens  names  doth  keep  in 
that  opinion  which  they  hold  already,  or  draw  unto 
that   which   they    have   not   before   held.     Touching 
the  Hymn  of  Glory,  our  usual  conclusion  to  psalms, 
the  glory  of  all  things  is  that  wherein  their  highest  i  Cor.  xv. 
perfection  doth  consist;    and  the  glory  of  God,  that^^^^^ 
divine  excellency,  whereby  he  is  eminent   above  all  xxxiu.  18. 
things,  his   omnipotent,  infinite,  and    eternal  Being,  JJ^^^ ^^^Aj 
which  angels  and    glorified  saints   do   intuitively  be-io. 
hold ;  which  we  on   earth  apprehend  principally  by 
Faith,  in  part  also  by  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
groweth  from  experience  of  those  effects,  the  great- 
ness whereof  exceedeth   the  powers  and  abilities  of 
all  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  earth.     God  is  glo- josh.  vii. 
rifled,  when  such  his  excellency  above  all  thing's  isj,^-, 
with  due  admiration   acknowledged.     Which   dutiful  23. 
acknowledgment  of  God's  excellency  by  occasion  of 
special    effects,    being   the  very    proper    subject,   and 
almost  the  only   matter  purposely  treated  of  in   all 
psalms,  if  that  joyful  Hymn  of  Glory  have  any  use 
in  the  Church  of  God,  whose   name  we    therewith 
extol  and  magnify,  can  we  place  it  more  fitly  than 
where   now   it   serveth    as   a  close  or  conclusion    to 
psalms  ?    Neither  is  the  form  thereof  newly  or  unne- 
cessarily invented.     IVe  must  (saith  St.  Basil)  as  z>(;e  Basii.Epist. 
have  received,  even  so   baptize;  and  as  we  baptize, ^^^y^^' 
even  so  believe ;  and  as  we  believe,  even  so  give  glory » tom.  iii.  ed. 

M  2  P"^' 
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BOOK  Baptizing,  we  use  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
^'  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  confessing  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  we  declare  our  belief  in  the  Father,  and 
in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ascribing  glory 
unto  God,  we  give  it  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son^ 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  octto^bi'^.s  tou  ooGou  (p^ovr,- 
fxocrog^  the  token  of  a  true  and  sound  understanding 
for  matter  of  doctrine  about  the  Trinity,  when  in 
ministering  baptism,  and  making  confession,  and 
giving  glory,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  all  three,  and 
no  one  of  the  three  severed  from  the  other  two. 
Against  the  Arians,  affirming  the  Father  to  be  greater 
than  the  Son  in  honour,  excellency,  dignity,  majesty^ 
this  form  and  manner  of  glorifying  God  was  not  at 
that  time  first  begun,  but  received  long  before,  and  al- 
Foebad.  lib.  legcd  at  that  time  as  an  argument  for  the  truth.  If 
Arian^  (saith  Fcebadius)  there  he  that  ineqiiality  ivhich  theif  | 
ajffirm,  then  do  we  every  day  blaspheme  God,  when,  in 
thanhsgivings  and  offerings  of  sacrifice,  we  acknow- 
ledge those  things  common  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  Arians  therefore,  for  that  they  perceived 
how  this  did  prejudice  their  cause,  altered  the  Hymn 
of  Glory ;  whereupon  ensued  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch,  about  the  year  three  hundred  forty-nine,  that 
Tiieod.  lib.  jar  which  Theodoret  and  Sozomen  mention.  In  their 
sozom.iib.  ^w^'^^^<^3  whilc  they  f  raised  God  together,  as  the  man- 
iv.  cap.  19.  ner  was,  at  the  end  of  the  psalms  which  they  sung,  it 
appeared  what  opinion  every  man  held ;  for  as  much 
as  they  glorified  some  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  some  the  Father  by  the  Son,  in  the 
Spirit;  the  one  sort  thereby  declaring  themselves 
to  embrace  the  Sons  equality  with  the  Father, 
as  the  Council  of  Nice  had  defined;  the  other  sort, 
against  the  Council  of  Nice,  his  inequality.  Leontius 
their  Bishop,  although  an  enemy  to  the  better  part, 
yet  wary  and  subtile,  as  in  a  manner  all  the  heads  of 
the  Arians'  faction  are,  could  at  no  time  be  heard 
to  use  either  form,  perhaps  lest  his  open  contradic- 
tion   of  them   whom  he  favoured  not  might  make 
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them  the  more  eager,  and  by  that  mean  the  less  apt  book 
to  be  privately  won ;  or  peradventure  for  that,  ^- 
though  he  joined  in  opiiiion  with  that  sort  of  Arians 
who  denied  the  Son  to  be  equal  with  the  Father; 
yet  from  them  he  dissented,  which  thought  the 
Father  and  Son  not  only  unequal,  but  unlike,  as 
Aetius  did  upon  a  frivolous  and  false  surmise,  that 
because  the  Apostle  hath  said.  One  God  of  whom,  i  Cor.  vin. 
one  Lord  by  whom,  one  Spirit  in  whom,  his  different ^^.^^  ^^^ 
manner  of  speech  doth  argue  a  different  nature  and  3,  4, 13. 
being  in  them  of  whom  he  speaketh.  Out  of  which 
blind  collection  it  seemeth  that  this  their  new  de- 
vised form  did  first  spring.  But  in  truth,  even  that 
very  form  which  the  Arians  did  then  use  (saving 
that  they  chose  it  to  serve  as  their  special  mark  of 
recognizance,  and  gave  it  secretly  within  themselves 
a  sinister  construction)  hath  not  otherwise  as  much 
as  the  shew  of  any  thing  which  soundeth  towards 
impiety'.  For  albeit,  if  we  respect  God's  glory 
within  itself,  it  be  the  equal  right  and  possession  of 
all  three,  and  that  without  any  odds,  any  difference ; 
yet,  touching  his  manifestation  thereof  unto  us  by 
continual  effects,  and  our  perpetual  acknowledg- 
ment thereof  unto  him  likewise  by  virtuous  offices, 
doth  not  every  tongue  both  ways  confess,  that  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  hath  spread  itself  throughout 
the  world  bi/  the  ministry  of  his  only  begotten  Son, 
and  is  in  the  manifold  graces  of  the  Spirit  every 
way  marvellous  ?  Again,  that  whatsoever  we  do 
to  his  glory,  it  is  done  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  made  acceptable  by  the  merit  and  me- 
diation of  Jesus  Christ?  So  that  glory  to  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Son,  or  glory  to  the  Father  by  the 
Son,  saving  only  where  evil  minds  do  abuse  and 
pervert  holy  things,  are  not  else  the  voices  of  error 
and  schism,  but  of  sound  and  sincere  Religion.  It 
hath  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
end  sometimes  prayers,  and  sermons  always,  with 
words    of   glory ;    wherein,    as    long    as    the    blessed 
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BOOK  Trinity  had  due  honour,  and  till  Arianism  had  nnade 
it  matter  of  great  sharpness  and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be 
a  sound  believing  Christian,  men  were  not  curious 
what  syllables  or  particles  of  speech  they  used. 
Upon  which  confidence  and  trust  notwithstanding, 
when  St.  Basil  began  to  practise  the  like  indifferency, 
and  to  conclude  public  prayers,  glorifying  some- 
time the  Father,  with  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
sometime  the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Spirit; 
whereas  long  custom  had  inured  them  unto  the 
former  kind  alone,  by  means  whereof  the  latter  was 
new  and  strange  in  their  ears ;  this  needless  experi- 
ment brought  afterwards  upon  him  a  necessary  labour 
of  excusing  himself  to  his  friends,  and  maintaining 
his  own  act  against  them  ;  who,  because  the  light  of 
his  candle  too  much  drowned  theirs,  were  glad  to 
lay  hold  on  so  colourable  matter,  and  exceeding 
forward  to  traduce  him  as  an  author  of  suspicious 
innovation.  How  hath  the  world  forsaken  that 
course  which  it  sometime  held  ?  How  are  the  judg- 
ments, hearts,  and  affections  of  men  altered  ?  May 
we  not  wonder,  that  a  man  of  St.  Basil's  authority 
and  quality,  an  Arch-prelate  in  the  House  of  God, 
should  have  his  name  far  and  wide  called  in  question, 
and  be  driven  to  his  painful  apologies  to  write  in  his 
own  defence  whole  volumes,  and  yet  hardly  to  obtain 
with  all  his  endeavour  a  pardon  ;  the  crime  laid  against 
him  being  but  only  a  change  of  some  one  or  two  syl- 
lables in  their  usual  Church  Liturgy  ?  It  was  thought 
in  him  an  unpardonable  offence  to  alter  any  thing; 
in  us  as  intolerable  that  we  suffer  any  thing  to  remain 
unaltered.  The  very  Creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that 
sacred  Hymn  of  Glory,  than  which  nothing  doth 
sound  more  heavenly  in  the  ears  of  faithful  men,  are 
now  reckoned  as  superfluities  which  we  must  in  any 
case  pare  away,  lest  we  cloy  God  with  too  much  ser- 
vice. Is  there  in  that  Confession  of  Faith  any  thing 
which  doth  not  at  all  times  edify  and  instruct  the  at- 
tentive  hearer?    Or  is  our  faith  in  the  blessed  Tri- 
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inty  a  matter  needless  to  be  so  oftentimes  mentioned  book 
and  opened  in  the  principal  part  of  that  duty  which 
we  owe  to  God,  our  public  Prayer?  Hath  the  Church 
of  Christ  from  the  first  beginnings  by  a  secret  uni- 
versal instinct  of  God's  good  Spirit,  always  tied  it- 
self to  end  neither  sermon,  nor  almost  any  speech 
of  moment  which  hath  concerned  matters  of  God, 
without  some  special  words  of  honour  and  glory 
to  that  Trinity  which  w^e  all  adore ;  and  is  the  like 
conclusion  of  Psalms  become  now  at  length  an  eye- 
sore, or  a  galling  to  their  ears  that  hear  it  ?  Those 
flames  of  Arianism,  they  say,  are  quenched,  which 
were  the  cause  why  the  Church  devised  in  such  sort 
to  confess  and  praise  the  glorious  Deity  of  the  Son  of 
God:  seeing  therefore  the  sore  is  whole,  why  retain 
we  as  yet  the  plaister?  When  the  cause  why  any  thing 
was  ordained  doth  once  cease,  the  thing  itself  should 
cease  w  ith  it ;  that  the  Church  being  eased  of  unpro- 
fitable labours,  needful  offices  may  the  better  be  at- 
tended. For  the  doing  of  things  unnecessary,  is  many 
times  the  cause  why  the  most  necessary  are  not  done. 
But  in  this  case  so  to  reason,  will  not  serve  their 
turns.  For  first,  the  ground  whereupon  they  build 
is  not  certainly  their  own,  but  with  special  limita- 
tions. Few  things  are  so  restrained  to  any  one  end  or 
purpose,  that  the  same  being  extinct,  they  should 
forthwith  utterly  become  frustrate.  Wisdom  may 
have  framed  one  and  the  same  thing  to  serve  com- 
modiously  for  divers  ends,  and  of  those  ends  any 
one  be  sufficient  cause  for  continuance,  though  the 
rest  have  ceased ;  even  as  the  tongue,  which  nature 
hath  given  us  for  an  instrument  of  speech,  is  not  idle 
in  dumb  persons,  because  it  also  serveth  for  taste. 
Again,  if  time  have  worn  out,  or  any  other  mean 
altogether  taken  away  what  was  first  intended,  uses 
not  thought  upon  before  may  afterwards  spring  up, 
and  be  reasonable  causes  of  retaining  that  which  other 
considerations  did  formerly  procure  to  be  instituted. 
And  it  cometh  sometime  to  pass,  that  a  thing  unne- 
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BOOK  cessaiy  in  itself,  as  touching  the  whole  direct  purpose 
^'  whereunto  it  was  meant  or  can  be  applied,  doth  not- 
withstanding appear  convenient  to  be  still  held,  even 
without  use,  lest,  by  reason  of  that  coherence  which 
it  hath  with  somewhat  most  necessary,  the  removal  of 
the  one  should  endamage  the  other.  And  there- 
fore men  which  have  clean  lost  the  possibility  of  sight, 
keep  still  their  eyes  nevertheless  in  the  place  where 
nature  set  them.  As  for  these  two  branches  whereot 
our  question  groweth,  Arianism  was  indeed  some  oc- 
casion of  the  one,  but  a  cause  of  neither,  much  less 
the  only  entire  cause  of  both.  For  albeit,  conflict 
with  Arians  brought  forth  the  occasion  of  writing  that 
Creed  which  long  after  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Church  Liturgy,  as  hymns  and  sentences  of  glory 
were  a  part  thereof  before  ;  yet  cause  sufficient  there 
is  why  both  should  remain  in  use,  the  one  as  a  most 
divine  explication  of  the  chiefest  articles  of  our  Chris- 
tian belief,  the  other  as  an  heavenly  acclamation  of 
joyful  applause  to  his  praises  in  whom  we  believe ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  unworthy  to  be  heard 
sounding  as  they  are  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  whether 
Arianism  live  or  die.  Against  which  poison  likewise, 
if  we  think,  that  the  Clmrch  at  this  day  needeth  not 
those  ancient  preservatives,  which  ages  before  us  were 
so  glad  to  use,  we  deceive  ourselves  greatly.  The 
weeds  of  heresy  being  grown  unto  such  ripeness  as  that 
was,  do  even  in  the  very  cutting  down  scatter  often- 
times those  seeds  which  for  a  while  lie  unseen  and 
buried  in  the  earth,  but  afterward  freshly  spring  up 
again  no  less  pernicious  than  at  the  first.  Which  thing 
they  very  well  know,  and  I  doubt  not  will  easily  con- 
fess, who  live  to  their  great  both  toil  and  grief,  where 
the  blasphemies  of  Arians,  Samosatenians,  Tritheists, 
Eutychians,  and  Macedonians,  are  renewed  by  them 
who  to  hatch  their  heresy  have  chosen  those  Churches 
as  fittest  nests  where  Athanasius's  Creed  is  not  heard  ; 
by  them,  I  say,  renewed,  who,  following  the  course 
of  extreme  reformation,  were   wont  in  the  pride  of 
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their  own  proceedings  to  glory  that  whereas  Luther   book- 
did    but   blow   away  the  roof,  and    Zuinglius    batter       ^- 
but   the  walls  of  Popish    superstition,  the   last   and 
hardest  work  of  all  remained,  which  was  to  raze  up 
the  very  ground  and  foundation  of  Popery,  that  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ,  which  Satana- 
sius  (for  so  it  pleased  those  impious  forsaken  miscre- 
ants to  speak)  hath  in  this  memorable  Creed  explained. 
So  manifestly  true  is  that  which  one  of  the  ancients 
hath  concerning  Arianism,  Mortuis  authoribus  hujus  Fodhad. 
veneni,  scelerata  tamen  eorum  doctrina  non  moritur.  contra  Ar. 
The  authors  of  this  venom  being  dead  and  gone,  their 
wicked  doctrine  notwithstanding  continueth. 

43.  Amongst  the  heaps  of  these  excesses  and  su-Qurwantof 
perfiuities,  there  is  espied  the  want  of  a  principal  part  particular 
of  duty,  There  are  no  thanksgivings  for  the  benefits   ^"  ^^^^' 
for  which  there  are  petitions  in  our  book  of  Prayer  ^. 
This  they  have  thought  a  point  material  to  be  object- 
ed.   Neither  may  we  take  it  in  evil  part  to  be  admo- 
nished, what  special  duties  of  thankfulness  we  owe  to 
that  merciful  God,  for  whose  unspeakable  graces  the 
only  requital  which  we  are  able  to  make,  is  a  true, 
hearty,   and   sincere    acknowledgment    how   precious 
we  esteem  such  benefits  received,  and  how  infinite  in 
i  goodness   the  Author  from   whom   they  come.     But 
I  that  to  every  petition   we  make  for  things  needful, 
there  should  be  some  answerable  sentences  of  thanks 
provided  particularly  to  follow  such  requests  obtained ; 
either  it  is  not  a  matter  so  requisite  as  they  pretend ; 
or  if  it  be,  wherefore  have  they  not  then  in   such 
order  framed   their  own    book   of  Common  Prayer  ? 

^  As  such  prayers  are  needful,  whereby  we  beg  release  from  our 
distresses,  so  there  ought  to  be  as  necessary  prayers  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, when  we  have  received  those  things  at  the  Lord's  hand  which 
we  asked.  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  138.  1  do  not  simply  require  a  solemn  and 
express  thanksgiving  for  such  benefits  j  but  only  upon  a  supposition, 
!  which  is,  that  if  it  be  expedient  that  there  should  be  express  pray- 
!  ers  against  so  mauy  of  their  earthly  miseries,  that  then  also  it  is 
meet  that  upon  the  dehverance  there  should  be  an  express  thanks- 
giving.   T.  C.  I.  iii.  p.  209. 
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BOOK  Why  hath  our  Lord  and  Saviour  taught  us  a  form  of 
^'       Prayer  containing  so  many  petitions  of  those  things 
which  we  want,  and  not  dehvered  in  hke  sort  as  ma- 
ny several  forms  of  thanksgiving  to  serve  when  any 
thing  we  pray  for  is  granted?  What  answer  soever 
they  can  reasonably  make  unto  these  demands,  the 
same  shall  discover  unto  them  how  causeless  a  censure 
it  is,  that  there  are  not  in  our  Book  thanksgivings 
for  all    the  benefits  for   which  there  are   petitions  ^. 
For  concerning  the  blessings  of  God,  whether  they 
tend  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there  is  great 
cause  why  we  should  delight  more  in  giving  thanks 
than  in  making  requests  for  them,  in  as  much  as  the 
one  hath  pensiveness  and  fear,  the  other  always  joy 
annexed ;  the  one  belongeth  unto  them  that  seek,  the 
other  unto  them    that  have  found    happiness ;    they 
that  pray  do  but  yet  sow,  they  that  give  thanks  de- 
clare they  have  reaped.    Howbeit,  because  there  are 
so  many  graces,  whereof  we  stand  in  continual  need, 
graces  for  which  we  may  not  cease  daily  and  hourly 
to   sue,   graces   which  are   in  bestowing  always,  but 
never  come  to  be  fully  had  in  this  present  life ;  and 
therefore,  when  all  things  here  have  an  end,  endless 
thanks   must  have  their  beginning  in  a  state  which 
bringeth  the  full  and  final  satisfaction  of  all  such  per- 
petual  desires  :   again,  because  our  common  necessi- 
ties, and  the  lack  which  we  all  have  as  well  of  ghostly 
as  of  earthly  favours,  is  in  each  kind  so  easily  known ; 
but  the  gifts  of  God,  according  to  those  degrees  and  f 
times  which  he  in  his  secret  wisdom  seeth  meet,  are 
so  diversely  bestowed,  that  it  seldom  appeareth  what 
all  receive,  what  all  stand  in  need  of,  it  seldom  lieth 
hid;   we  are  not  to  marvel,  though  the  Church  do 
oftener  concur  in  suits  than  in  thanks  unto  God  for 
particular  benefits.    Nevertheless,  lest  God  should  be 


='  The  default  of  the  Book,  for  that  there  are  no  forms  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  release  from  those  common  calamities  from  which 
we  have  petitions  to  be  delivered.  T.  C.  1.  iii,  p.  208. 
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any  way  unglorified,  the  greatest  part  of  our  daily  ser-  book 
vice,  they  know,  consisteth,  according  to  the  blessed  V- 
Apostle's  own  precise  rule,  in  much  variety  of  psalms  Ephes.  v.  9. 
and  hymns,  for  no  other  purpose  but  only  that  out^^^^^-^"- 
of  so  plentiful  a  treasure  there  might  be  for  every 
man's  heart  to  choose  out  his  own  sacrifice,  and  to 
offer  unto  God  by  particular  secret  instinct  what  fit- 
teth  best  the  often  occasions  which  any  several  either 
party  or  congregation  may  seem  to  have.  They  that 
would  clean  take  from  us,  therefore,  the  daily  use  of 
the  very  best  means  we  have  to  magnify  and  praise 
the  name  of  Almighty  God  for  his  rich  blessings,  they 
that  complain  of  our  reading  and  singing  so  many 
psalms  for  so  good  an  end  ;  they,  I  say,  that  find 
fault  with  our  store,  should  of  all  men  be  least  willing 
to  reprove  our  scarcity  of  thanksgiving.  But  because 
peradventure  they  see  it  is  not  either  generally  fit  or 
possible  that  Churches  should  frame  thanksgivings 
answerable  to  each  petition,  they  shorten  somewhat 
the  reins  of  their  censure ;  there  are  no  forms  of  T.  c.  1. 1 
thanksgiving,  they  say,  for  release  of  those  common  p*^^^* 
calamities  from  which  we  have  petitions  to  be  deli- 
vered. There  are  prayers  set  forth  to  he  said  in  the 
common  calamities  and  universal  scourges  of  the 
realm,  as  plague,  famine,  S^c.  And  indeed  so  it  ought 
to  he  hy  the  Word  of  God.  But  as  such  prayers  are 
needful,  wherehy  we  heg  release  from  our  distresses, 
so  there  ought  to  he  as  necessary  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving, when  we  have  received  those  things  at  the 
Lord^s  hands  which  we  ashed  in  our  prayers.  As  oft, 
therefore,  as  any  public  or  universal  scourge  is  re- 
moved, as  oft  as  we  are  delivered  from  those,  either 
imminent  or  present  calamities,  against  the  storm  and 
tempest  whereof  we  all  instantly  craved  favour  from 
above,  let  it  be  a  question  what  we  should  render 
unto  God  for  his  blessings  universally,  sensibly,  and 
extraordinarily  bestowed.  A  prayer  of  three  or  four 
lines  inserted  into  some  part  of  our  Church  Liturgy? 
No,  we  are  not   persuaded  that  when   God  doth   in 
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BOOK  trouble  enjoin  us  the  duty  of  invocation,  and  promise 
^-  us  the  benefit  of  dehverance,  and  profess  that  the 
thing  he  expecteth  after  at  our  hands  is  to  glorify  him 
as  our  mighty  and  only  Saviour,  the  Church  can  dis- 
charge, in  manner  convenient,  a  work  of  so  great  im- 
portance, by  fore-ordaining  some  short  Collect  where- 
in briefly  to  mention  thanks.  Our  custom  therefore, 
whensoever  so  great  occasions  are  incident,  is  by  pub- 
lic authority  to  appoint,  throughout  all  Churches,  set 
and  solemn  forms  as  well  of  supplication,  as  of  thanks- 
giving, the  preparation  and  intended  complements 
whereof  may  stir  up  the  minds  of  men  in  much  more 
effectual  sort,  than  if  only  there  should  be  added  to 
the  Book  of  Prayer  that  which  they  require.  But  we 
err  in  thinking  that  they  require  any  such  matter. 
For  albeit  their  words  to  our  understanding  be  very 
plain,  that  in  our  Book  there  are  prayers  set  forth  to 
be  said  when  common  calamities  are  felt,  as  plague, 
famine,  and  such  like ;  again,  that  indeed  so  it  ought 
to  be  hy  the  Word  of  God ;  that  likewise  there  ought 
to  he  as  necessary  prayers  of  thanksgiving  ivhen  we 
have  received  those  things ;  finally,  that  the  want  of 
such  forms  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  release  from  those 
common  calamities  from  which  we  have  petitions  to 
be  delivered,  is  the  default  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  :  yet  all  this  they  mean  but  only  by  way  of 
supposition  if  express  prayers  against  so  many  earthly 
miseries  were  convenient,  that  then  indeed  as  many 
express  and  particular  thanksgivings  should  be  like- 
wise necessary.  Seeing  therefore  we  know  that  they 
hold  the  one  superfluous,  they  would  not  have  it  so 
understood  as  though  their  minds  were  that  any  such 
addition  to  the  Book  is  needful,  whatsoever  they  say 
for  argument's  sake  concerning  this  pretended  defect. 
The  truth  is,  they  wave  in  and  out,  no  way  suflBciently 
grounded,  no  way  resolved  what  to  think,  speak,  or 
write,  more  than  only  that  because  they  have  taken  it 
upon  them,  they  must  (no  remedy  now)  be  opposite. 
44.  The  last  supposed  fault  concerneth  some  few 
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things,  the  very  matter  whereof  is  thought  to  be  much   book 
amiss.     In  a  song  of  praise  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ      ^- 
we  have  these  words  :  When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  in  some 
sharpness  of  death,  thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  ^f|)a°fer  oT 
Heaven  to  all  believers.    Which  maketh  some  shew  of  our  prayer, 
giving  countenance  to  their  error,  who  think  that  the  ^^.^^^^^J^^^^" 
faithful  which  departed  this  hfe  before  the  coming  of  sound. 
Christ,  were  never  till  then  made  partakers  of  joy,  but 
remained  all  in  that  place  which  they  term  the  Lake 
of  the  Fathers.     In  our  Liturgy  request  is  made,  that 
we  may  be  preserved ^rom  sudden  death.     This  seem- 
eth   frivolous,  because   the   godly  should    always    be 
prepared  to  die.     Request  is  made,  that  God  would 
give  those  things  which  we  for  our  unworthiness  dare 
not  ask.    This,  they  say,  carrieth  with  it  the  note  of 
Popish  servile  fear,  and  savour eth  not  of  that  confi- 
dence and  reverent  familiarity  that  the  children  of 
God  have,  through  Christ,  ivith  their  heavenly  Father, 
Request  is  made,  that  we  may  evermore  be  defended 
from  all  adversity.     For  this  there  is  no  promise  in 
Scripture ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  prayer  of  Faith,  or 
of  the  which  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  we  shall  ob- 
tain it.      Finally,  request   is   made,   that  God  would 
have  mercy  upon  all  men.    This  is  impossible,  because 
some  are  vessels  of  wrath,  to  whom  God  will  never 
extend  his  mercy. 

45.  As  Christ  hath  purchased  that  heavenly  king- when  thou 
dom,  the  last  perfection  whereof  is  glory  in  the  Hf^  to^^^^^I^^' 
come,  grace  in  this  life,  a  preparation  thereunto  ;  so  sharpness 
the  same  he  hath  opened  to  the  world  in  such  sort,  j^^^j^^^^^'^j. 
that  whereas  none  can   possibly  w  ithout  him   attain  open  the 
salvation,  by  him   all   that   believe  are  saved.     Now  HefveTIin- 
whatsoever  he  did  or  suffered,  the  end  thereof  was  to  tp  aii  be- 
open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  which  our  ^^^^^^* 
iniquities  had  shut  up.     But  because  by  ascending  af- 
ter that  the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome,  he  took 
the  very  local  possession  of  glory,  and  that  to  the  use 
of  all  that  are  his,  even  as  himself  before  had  wit- 
nessed, /  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;  and  again. 
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BOOK  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  O  Father,  I  will  that  where 
^'       I  am,  they  be  also  with  me,  that  my  glory,  which  thou 


John XIV. 2. hast  given  me,  they  may  behold;   it  appeareth^  that 
and  xvii.    yvi^^eYi  Clirist  did  ascend^  he  then  most  liberally  opened 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  to  the  end  that  with  him, 
and  by  him,  all  believers  might  reign.    In  what  estate 
the  Fathers  rested  which  were  dead  before,  it  is  not 
hereby  either  one  way  or  other  determined.     All  that 
we  can  rightly  gather  is,  that  as  touching  their  souls, 
what  degree  of  joy  or  happiness  soever  it  pleased  God 
to  bestow  upon  them,  his  ascension  which  succeeded 
procured  theirs,  and  theirs  concerning  the  body  must 
needs  be  not  onlv  of,  but  after  his.    As  therefore  Hel- 
Jerom  con-yidius,  against  whom  St.  Jerom  writeth,  abused  greatly 
AugusJ^  '  those  words  of  Matthew  concerning  Joseph  and  the 
Her.  Mother  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  He  knew  her  not  till 

she  had  brought  forth  her  Jirst-born,  thereby  gather- 
ing, against  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  that  a 
thing  denied  with  special  circumstance  doth  import  an 
opposite  affirmation  when  once  that  circumstance  is 
expired  ;  after  the  self-same  manner,  it  should  be  a 
weak  collection,  if  whereas  we  say,  that  when  Christ 
had  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  he  then  opened 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers ;  a  thing  in 
such  sort  affirmed  with  circumstance,  were  taken  as  in- 
sinuating an  opposite  denial  before  that  circumstance 
be  accomplished,  and  consequently,  that,  because  when 
the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome,  he  then  opened 
Heaven  as  well  to  believing  Gentiles  as  Jews,  Hea- 
ven till  then  was  no  receptacle  to  the  souls  of  either. 
Wherefore,  be  the  spirits  of  the  just  and  righteous  be- 
fore Christ  truly  or  falsely  thought  excluded  out  of 
heavenly  joy ;  by  that  which  we  in  the  words  alleged 
before  do  attribute  to  Christ's  ascension,  there  is  to  no 
such  opinion,  nor  to  the  favourers  thereof,  any  counte- 
nance at  all  given.  We  cannot  better  interpret  the 
Lyr.  super  meaning  of  these  words  than  Pope  Leo  himself  ex- 
Th'^p^s"^*  poundeth  them,  whose  speech  concerning  our  Lord's 
q.  52,  or  5.  asccnsion   may   serve   instead   of   a   marginal   gloss : 
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Ckrisfs  exaltation  is  our-  promotion;  and  whither  the  book 
glory  of  the  Head  is  already  gone  before,  tkither  the      ^- 
hope  of  the  Body  also  is  to  follow.  For  at  this  day,  we 
have  not  only  the  possession  of  Paradise  assured  unto 
us;  hut  in  Christ  we  have  entered  the  highest  of  the  Leo.  Ser.i. 
heavens.    His  opening  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  his^^^^^®"^* 
entrance  thereinto,  was  not  only  to  his  own  use,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  all  believers. 

46.  Our  good  or  evil  estate  after  death  dependeth  Touching 
most  upon  the  quality  of  our  lives.  Yet  somewhat  ^^jj^gjl/^^g 
there  is,  why  a  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  tofromsud- 
depart  this  world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution,  ^^^  *^®^^^'* 
than  to  be  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment ;  rather  to  be 
taken  than  snatched  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Death  is  that  which  all  men  suffer,  but  not  all  men 
with  one  mind,  neither  all  men  in  one  manner.  For 
being  of  necessity  a  thing  common,  it  is,  through  the 
manifold  persuasions,  dispositions,  and  occasions  of 
men,  with  equal  desert  both  of  praise  and  dispraise, 
shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So  that  abso- 
lutely we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  absolutely 
approve  either  willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to 
die.  And  concerning  the  ways  of  death,  albeit  the 
choice  thereof  be  only  in  his  hands  who  alone  hath 
power  over  all  flesh,  and  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  submit  ourselves,  (for  to 
be  agents  voluntarily  in  our  own  destruction  is  against 
both  God  and  Nature ;)  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in 
so  great  variety  our  desires  will  and  may  lawfully  pre- 
fer one  kind  before  another.  Is  there  any  man  of  worth 
and  virtue,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  Religion 
meaneth,  that  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  trans- 
itory life  as  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  or  in  Plato  Socrates 
are  described,  than  to  sink  down  with  them  of  whom 
Elihu  hath  said,  Momento  moriuntur,  there  is  scarce  job  xx.  5. 
an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  their  not  be- 
ing? But  let  us  which  know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Absa- 
lom, or  Ananias  and  Sapphira  died;  let  us  beg  of  God, 
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BOOK  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest  is  come,  the  patterns  of 
^'  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  David; 
Heb.xi.2i.  who,  Icisurably  ending  their  hves  in  peace,  prayed  for 
^^".V.  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  upon  their  posterity,  re- 
Josh.  xxiv.  plenished  the  hearts  or  the  nearest  unto  them  with 
1  Kings  11.  Yv^Qpds  Qf  memorable  consolation,  strengthened  men  in 
the  fear  of  God,  gave  them  wholesome  instructions  of 
life,  and  confirmed  them  in  true  Religion  ;  in  sum, 
taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously  how  to  die,  than 
they  had  done  before  how  to  live.  To  such  as  judge 
things  according  to  the  sense  of  natural  men  and 
ascend  no  higher,  suddenness,  because  it  shorteneth 
their  grief,  should  in  reason  be  most  acceptable.  That 
which  causeth  bitterness  in  death,  is  the  languishing 
attendance  and  expectation  thereof  ere  it  come.  And 
therefore  tyrants  use  what  art  they  can  to  increase  the 
slowness  of  death.  Quick  riddance  out  of  life  is  often 
both  requested  and  bestowed  as  a  benefit.  Commonly 
therefore  it  is,  for  virtuous  considerations,  that  wisdom 
so  far  prevaileth  with  men  as  to  make  them  desirous 
of  slow  and  deliberate  death  against  the  stream  of 
their  sensual  inclination,  content  to  endure  the  longer 
grief  and  bodily  pain,  that  the  soul  may  have  time  to 
call  itself  to  a  just  account  of  all  things  past,  by  means 
whereof  repentance  is  perfected,  there  is  wherein  to 
exercise  patience,  the  joys  of  the  kingdon  of  Heaven 
have  leisure  to  present  themselves,  the  pleasures  of  sin 
and  this  world's  vanities  are  censured  with  uncorrupt 
judgment,  charity  is  free  to  make  advised  choice  of 
the  soil  wherein  her  last  seed  may  most  fruitfully  be 
bestowed,  the  mind  is  at  liberty  to  have  due  regard  of 
that  disposition  of  worldly  things  which  it  can  never 
Cypr.de  aftcrwards  alter;  and  because  the  nearer  we  draw  unto 
God,  the  more  we  are  oftentimes  enlightened  with  the 
shining  beams  of  his  glorious  presence,  as  being  then 
even  almost  in  sight,  a  leisurable  departure  may  in 
that  case  bring  forth,  for  the  good  of  such  as  are  pre- 
sent, that  which  shall  cause  them  for  ever  alter  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  pray,  O  let  us  die  the 


Mortal. 
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decdh  of'  the  righteous,  and  let  our  last  end  he  like  book 
theirs.  All  which  benefits  and  opportunities  are  by  ^^' 
sudden  death  prevented.  And  besides^  for  as  much  as 
death  howsoever  is  a  general  effect  of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sin,  and  the  suddenness  thereof  a  thing 
which  happeneth  but  to  few;  the  world  in  this  re- 
spect feareth  it  the  more  as  being  subject  to  doubtful 
constructions,  which  as  no  man  willingly  would  incur, 
so  th^y  whose  happy  estate  after  life  is  of  all  men's 
the  most  certain,  should  especially  wish  that  no  such 
accident  in  their  death  may  give  uncharitable  minds 
occasion  of  rash,  sinister,  and  suspicious  verdicts, 
whereunto  they  are  over-prone.  So  that  whether  evil 
men  or  good  be  respected,  whether  we  regard  our- 
selves or  others,  to  be  preserved  from  sudden  death 
is  a  blessing  of  God.  And  our  prayer  against  it  im- 
porteth  a  twofold  desire  ;  first,  that  death  when  it 
Cometh  may  give  us  some  convenient  respite ;  or,  se- 
condly, if  that  be  denied  us  of  God,  yet  we  may  have 
wisdom  to  provide  always  beforehand ;  that  those 
evils  overtake  us  not,  which  death  unexpected  doth 
use  to  bring  upon  careless  men,  and  that  although 
it  be  sudden  in  itself,  nevertheless,  in  regard  of  our 
prepared  minds,  it  may  not  be  sudden. 

47.  But  is  it  credible  that  the  very  acknowledg- Prayer  that 
ment  of  our  own  unworthiness  to  obtain,  and  in  that  ^^1°^^,^^^^^^"^^ 
respect  our  professed  fearfulness  to  ask  any  thing,  for  our  un- 
otherwise  than  only  for  his  sake  to  whom  God  can  ^°/e  jJot^^^ 
deny  nothing,  that  this  should  be  noted  for  a  Popish  ask, God  for 
error ;  that  this  should  be  termed  baseness,  abjection  nessTf  his 
of  mind,  or  servility,  is  it  credible?    That  which  we  Son  would 

r  ,  1  •  r     •  J    i.  •      vouchsafe 

tor  our  unwortnmess  are  airaid  to  crave,  our  prayer  is,  to  grant. 
that  God  for  the  worthiness  of  his  Son  would  not- 
withstanding vouchsafe  to  grant.     May  it  please  them 
to  shew  us  which  of  these  words  it  is  that  carrieth 
the  note  of  Popish  and  servile  fear  ?    ^  In  reference  to 

^  This  request  carrieth  with  it  still  the  note  of  the  Popish  servile 
fear,  and  savoureth  not  of  that  confidence  and  reverent  familiarity 
VOL.  II.  N 
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BOOK  other  creatures  of  this  inferior  world,  man's  worth  and 
^'  excellency  is  admired.  Compared  with  God,  the  tru- 
est inscription  wherewith  we  can  circle  so  base  a  coin 

Ps. xxxix.  is  that  of  D'dv'id,' Universa  vanitas  est  ofnnis  homo; 

^'  whosoever  hath  the  name  of  a  mortal  man,  there  is  in 

him  whatsoever  the  name  of  vanity  doth  comprehend. 
And  therefore  what  we  say  of  our  own  unworthiness 
there  is  no  doubt  but  truth  will  ratify;  alleged  in 
prayer,  it  both  becometh  and  behoveth  saints.  For 
as  humility  is  in  suiters  a  decent  virtue ;  so  the  testi- 
fication thereof  by  such  effectual  acknowledgments, 
not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension  of  his  super- 
eminent  glory  and  majesty  before  whom  we  stand, 
^  but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind  of  pledge  or 
bond  for  security  against  our  un thankfulness,  the  very 
natural  root  whereof  is  always  either  ignorance,  dissi- 
mulation, or  pride — ignorance,  when  we  know  not  the 
Author  from  whom  our  good  cometh :  dissimulation, 
when  our  hands  are  more  open  than  our  eyes  upon 
that  we  receive  :  pride,  when  we  think  ourselves  wor- 
thy of  that  which  mere  grace  and  undeserved  mercy 
bestoweth.  In  prayer,  therefore,  to  abate  so  vain  ima- 
ginations with  the  true  conceit  of  unworthiness,  is 
rather  to  prevent  than  commit  a  fault.  It  being  no 
error  thus  to  think,  no  fault  thus  to  speak  of  our- 
selves when  we  pray ;  is  it  a  fault,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  our  unworthiness  maketh  us  fearful  to  open 
our  mouths  by  way  of  suit?  While  Job  had  prospe- 
rity and  lived  in  honour,  men  feared  him  for  his  au- 
thority's sake,  and  in  token  of  their  fear,  when  they 

jobxxix.e.saw  him,  they  hid  themselves.  Between  Elihu  and 
the  rest  of  Job's  familiars,  the  greatest  disparity  was 
but  in  years :  and  he,  though  riper  than  they  in  judg- 

Jobxxxii.  ment,  doing  them  reverence  in  regard  of  age,  stood 

6. 

that  the  children  of  God  have,  through  Christ,  with  their  heavenly 
Father.   T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  136. 

^   Mt^vviiJi.ivoc;  yuQ  rvjq  i^iug  'rccc^a  Trawa,  ovoevE^iacq,  yi,iiJi.vT,ffvt  koci  t^j  Toy 
Qioii  tsotgoi  'moivTcx,  vTrs^QoXvig    Phil,  de  Sacrif.  Abel,  et  Cain. 
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long^  doubtful  and  vely  loth  to  adventure  upon  book 
speech  in  his  elders'  hearing.  If  so  small  inequality  ^' 
between  man  and  man  make  their  modesty  a  com- 
mendable virtue,  who  respecting  superiors,  as  superiors, 
can  neither  speak  nor  stand  before  them  without  fear; 
that  the  Publican  approacheth  not  more  boldly  to 
God ;  that  when  Christ  in  mercy  draweth  near  to  Pe- 
ter, he  in  humility  and  fear  craveth  distance ;  that  be- 
ing to  stand,  to  speak,  to  sue  in  the  presence  of  so 
great  Majesty,  we  are  afraid,  let  no  man  blame  us. 
^  In  which  consideration  notwithstanding,  because  to 
fly  altogether  from  God,  to  despair  that  creatures  un- 
worthy shall  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  at  his  hands, 
and  under  that  pretence  to  surcease  from  prayers  as 
bootless  or  fruitless  offices,  were  to  him  no  less  inju- 
rious than  pernicious  to  our  own  souls  ;  even  that 
which  we  tremble  to  do  we  do,  we  ask  those  things 
which  we  dare  not  ask.  The  knowledge  of  our  own 
un worthiness  is  not  without  belief  in  the  merits  of 
Christ.  With  that  true  fear  which  the  one  causeth, 
there  is  coupled  true  boldness,  and  encouragement 
drawn  from  the  other.  The  very  silence  which  our 
unworthiness  putteth  us  unto,  doth  itself  make  re- 
quest for  us,  and  that  in  the  confidence  of  his  grace. 
Looking  inward  we  are  stricken  dumb  ;  looking  up- 
ward, we  speak  and  prevail.  O  happy  mixture,  where- 
in things  contrary  do  so  qualify  and  correct  the  one 
the  danger  of  the  other  s  excess,  that  neither  boldness 
can  make  us  presume,  as  long  as  we  are  kept  under 
with  the  sense  of  our  own  wretchedness  ;  nor,  while 
we  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
fear  be  able  to  tyrannize  over  us !  As  therefore  our 
fear   excludeth    not   that   boldness  which    becometh  Rom.  v.  2, 

8,  15. 

A  1  ri»-ii^  /        Irleh.  X.  19. 

*  Amongst  the  parts  of  honour  Aristotle  reckoneth  'nT^oa-y.vvijasK; 

and  ExaraasK.    Rhet.  1.  i.  c.  5. 

^  The  Publican  did  indeed  not  lift  up  his  eyes.    So  that  if  by  his 

example  we  should  say,  we  dare  ask  nothing,  we  ought  also  to  ask 

nothing  ;  otherwise,  instead  of  teaching  true  humility,  we  open  a 

school  to  hypocrisy,  which  the  Lord  detesteth.   T.  C.  1.  iii.  p.  203. 

N  2 
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BOOK  saints ;  so  if  our  familiarity  with  God  do  not  savour 
^'       of  this  fear,  it  draweth  too  near  that  irreverent  confi- 


dence wherewith  true  humility  can  never  stand. 
Prayer  to        48.   Touching  continual  deliverance  in  the  world 
morrdeii-  from  all  advcrsity,  their  conceit  is  that  we  ought  not 
veredfrom  to  ask  it  of  God  by  prayer,  forasmuch  as   in  Scrip- 
sity.  ture  there  is  no  promise  that  we  shall  be  evermore 

free  from  vexations,  calamities,  and  troubles.  ^  Minds 
religiously  affected  are  wont  in  every  thing  of  weight 
and  moment,  which  they  do  or  see,  to  examine,  ac- 
cording unto  rules  of  piety,  what  dependency  it  hath 
on  God,  what  reference  to  themselves,  what  cohe- 
rence with  any  of  those  duties  whereunto  all  things 
in  the  world  should  lead,  and  accordingly  they  frame 
the  inward  disposition  of  their  minds,  sometime  to 
admire  God,  sometime  to  bless  him  and  give  him 
thanks,  sometime  to  exult  in  his  love^  sometime  to 
implore  his  mercy.  All  which  different  elevations 
of  spirit  unto  God  are  contained  in  the  name  of 
prayer.  Every  good  and  holy  desire,  though  it  lack 
the  form,  hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the  sub- 
stance, and  with  him  the  force  of  a  prayer,  who  re- 
gardeth  the  very  moanings,  groans,  and  sighs  of  the 
heart  of  man.  Petitionary  prayer  belongeth  only 
to  such  as  are  in  themselves  impotent,  and  stand  in 
need  of  relief  from  others  .We  thereby  declare  unto 
God  what  our  own  desire  is,  that  he  by  his  power 
should  effect.  It  presupposeth  therefore  in  us,  first, 
the  want  of  that  which  we  pray  for:  secondly,  a  feel- 
ing of  that  want :  thirdly,  an  earnest  willingness  of 
mind  to  be  eased  therein:  fourthly,  a  declaration 
of  this  our  desire  in  the  sight  of  God ;  not  as  if  he 
should  be  otherwise  ignorant  of  our  necessities,  but 


^  Forasmuch  as  there  is  no  promise  in  the  Scripture,  that  we 
should  be  free  from  all  adversity,  and  that  evermore ;  it  seemeth 
that  this  prayer  might  have  been  better  conceived,  being  no  prayer 
of  Faith,  or  of  the  which  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  we  shall 
obtain  it.    T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  136.  * 
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because  we  this  way  shew  we  honour  him  as  our  God^  book 
and  are  verily  persuaded  that  no  good  thing  can  come  ^- 
to  pass  which  he  by  his  omnipotent  power  efFecteth 
not.  Now  because  there  is  no  man's  prayer  accept- 
able whose  person  is  odious,  neither  any  man's  per- 
son gracious  without  Faith,  it  is  of  necessity  required 
that  they  which  pray,  do  beheve.  The  prayers  which 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  made  were  for  his  own  worthi- 
ness accepted ;  ours  God  accepteth  not  but  with  this 
condition,  ^  if  they  be  joined  with  belief  in  Christ. 
The  prayers  of  the  just  are  accepted  always,  but  not 
always  those  things  granted  for  which  they  pray. 
For  in  prayer,  if  faith  and  assurance  to  obtain  were 
both  one  and  the  same  thing,  seeing  that  the  eifect 
of  not  obtaining  is  a  plain  testimony  that  they  which 
pray  were  not  sure  they  should  obtain ;  it  would  fol- 
low, that  their  prayer  being  without  certainty  of  the 
event,  was  also  made  unto  God  without  faith,  and 
consequently  that  God  abhorred  it.  Which  to  think 
of  so  many  prayers  of  Saints  as  we  find  have  failed 
in  particular  requests,  how  absurd  were  it !  His  faith- 
ful people  have  this  comfort,  that  whatsoever  they 
rightly  ask,  the  same  no  doubt  but  they  shall  re- 
ceive, so  far  as  may  stand  with  the  glory  of  God  and 
their  own  everlasting  good  ;  unto  either  of  which  two, 
it  is  no  virtuous  man's  purpose  to  seek,  or  desire  to 
obtain  any  thing  prejudicial;  and  therefore  that  clause 
which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  prayer  of  his 
agony  did  express,  we  in  petitions  of  like  nature  do 
always  imply ;  Pater ^  si  posslbile  est,  if  it  may  stand 
with  thy  will  and  pleasure :  or  if  not,  but  that  there 
be  secret  impediments  and  causes,  in  regard  whereof 
the  thing  we  pray  for  is  denied  us ;  yet  the  prayer 
itself  which  we  make  is  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  God, 
who  both  accepteth  and  rewardeth  it  some  other  way. 


^  Oratio,  quae  non  fit  per  Christum,  non  solum  non  potest  de- 
lere  peccatum,  sed  etiam  ipsa  fit  peccatum.  Aug.  Enar.  i.  in  Psal. 
cviii. 

N  3 
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BOOK  So  that  sinners,  in  very  truths  are  denied  when  they 
^'       seem  to  prevail  in  their  supphcations,  because  it  is 


Numb.  xi.  not  for  their  sakes,  or  to  their  good,  that  their  suits 
i^Sam.  viii.  ^^^^  place  ;  the  faithful  contrariwise,  because  it  is  for 

7.  their  good  oftentimes  that  their  petitions  do  not  take 

amiii.  6.  place,  prevail  even  then  when  they  most  seem  denied. 

Lukeviii.  Our  Lord   God  in  anger  hath  granted  some  unpa- 

2"cor.  xii.  tient  meus  requests ;  as  on  the  other  side  the  Apostles 

^  8, 9.  suit  lie  hath  of  favour  and  mercy  not  granted  (saith 

cxxx.  ad  St.  Augustine.)     To  think  we  may  pray  unto  God  for 

Probam  nothiup;  but  what  he  hath  promised  in  holv  Scripture 

viuU3.ni  .  .         .  *■  -_-_    *'  ■^ 

cap.  xiv.  we  shall  obtain,  is  perhaps  an  error.  For  of  prayer 
39™  ed^  there  are  two  uses.  It  serveth  as  a  mean  to  procure 
Par.  those  things  which  God  hath  promised  to  grant  when 

we  ask ;  and  it  serveth  as  a  mean  to  express  our  law- 
ful desires  also  towards  that,  which  whether  we  shall 
have  or  no,  we  know  not,  till  we  see  the  event. 
Things  in  themselves  unholy  or  unseemly,  we  may 
not  ask  ;  we  may  whatsoever,  being  not  forbidden, 
either  Nature  or  Grace  shall  reasonably  move  us  to 
wish  as  importing  the  good  of  men  ;  albeit  God  him- 
self have  no  where  by  promise  assured  us  of  that  par- 
ticular which  our  prayer  cravcth.  To  pray  for  that 
which  is  in  itself,  and  of  its  own  nature,  apparently  a 
thing  impossible,  were  not  convenient.  Wherefore, 
though  men  do  without  offence  wish  daily  that  the 
affairs  which  with  evil  success  are  past,  might  have 
fallen  out  much  better;  yet  to  pray  that  they  may 
have  been  any  other  than  they  are,  this  being  a  mani- 
fest impossibility  in  itself,  the  rules  of  Religion  do  not 
permit.  Whereas  contrariwise,  when  things  of  their 
own  nature  contingent  and  mutable,  are  by  the  secret 
determination  of  God  appointed  one  way,  though  we 
the  other  way  make  our  prayers,  and  consequently 
ask  those  things  of  God,  which  are  by  this  supposi- 
tion impossible,  we  notwithstanding  do  not  hereby 
in  prayer  transgress  our  lawful  bounds.  That  Christ, 
as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  having  no  superior, 
and  therefore  owing  honour  unto  none,  neither  stand- 
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ing  in  any  need,  should  either  give  thanks  or  make  book 
petition  unto  God,  were  most  absurd.     As  man,  what       ^- 
could   beseem    him    better,  whether   we   respect    his 
affection  to   God-ward,  or  his  own  necessity,  or  his 
charity  and  love  towards  men  ?    Some  things  he  knew 
should   come    to   pass,   and    notwithstanding   prayed 
for  them,  because  he  also  knew  that  the  necessary 
means  to  effect  them  were  his  prayers.     As  in  the 
Psalm   it  is  said.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee Psai us. 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession:  wherefore,  that  which  here 
God  promiseth  his  Son,  the  same  in  the  seventeenth 
of  John  he  prayeth  for:  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  John  xvii. 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee,  ^'  ^* 
according  as  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh. 
But  had  Christ  the  like  promise  concerning  the  effect 
of  every  particular  for  which  he  prayed  ?    That  which 
was  not  effected   could  not   be   promised.     And  we 
know  in  what  sort  he  prayed  for  removal  of  that  bit-  Matt,  xxvi 
ter  cup,  which  he  tasted  notwithstanding  his  pi'ayer. 'Ji^j.^^  ^j^ 
To  shift  off  this   example  they  answer  first,  *  That'^^^- 
as  other  children  of  God,  so  Christ  had  a  promise ^2.^  ^^^^' 
of  deliverance  as  far  as  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  vocation  would  suffer.     And  if 
we  ourselves  have  not  also  in  that  sort  the  promise 
of  God  to  be  evermore  delivered  from  all  adversity, 
what  meaneth  the  sacred   Scripture  to   speak   in  so 
large  terms  ?    Be  obedient,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  willT>eut.  xxx. 
7nake  thee  plenteous  in  every  work  of  thy  hand,  in  ' 
the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle, 
and  in  the  fruit  of  the  land  for  thy  wealth.     Again, 
Keep  his  laws,  and  thou  shall  be  blest  above  all  peo-  Deut.  vii. 
pie ;  the  Lord  shall  take  from  thee  all  infirmities,  ^^* 

^  Neither  did  our  Saviour  Christ  pray  without  promise  ;  for  as 
other  the  children  of  God,  to  whose  condition  he  had  humbled  him- 
self, have,  so  had  he  a  promise  of  deliverance  so  far  as  the  glory  of 
God  in  that  accomplishment  of  his  vocation  would  suffer.  T.  C. 
1.  iii.  p.  200, 

N  4 
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BOOK   The  7nan  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  God,  wJiat- 
^'      soever  he  doth,  it  shall  prosper.     For  the  ungodly 


Psai.  i.  4.    there  are  great  plagues  remaining  ;    but  whosoever 

\lf'^^^^^'putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  mercy  emhraceth  him 
on  every  side.  Not  only  that  mercy  which  keepeth 
from  being  overlaid  or  oppressed,  but  mercy  which 
saveth   from   being   touched  with    grievous  miseries, 

ver.  6.  mercy  which  turneth  away  the  course  of  the  great 
water-floods,  and  permitteth  them  not  to  come  near. 
Nevertheless,  because  the  prayer  of  Christ  did  con- 
cern but  one  calamity,  they  are  still  bold  to  deny  the 
lawfulness  of  our  prayer  for  deliverance  out  of  all, 
yea,  though  we  pray  with  the  same  exception  that 
he  did.  If'  such  deliverance  may  stand  with  the  plea- 
sure of*  Almighty  God,  and  not  otherwise.  For  they 
have,  secondly,  found  out  a  rule,  that  prayer  ought 

T.  c.  1.  iii.  only  to  be  made  for  deliverance  from  this  or  that 

OA  1 

p.^ui.  particular  adversity,  whereof  we  know  not,  hut  upon 
the  event,  what  the  pleasure  of  God  is.  Which  quite 
overthroweth  that  other  principle,  wherein  they  re- 
quire unto  every  prayer  which  is  of  Faith,  an  assu- 
rance to  obtain  the  thing  we  pray  for.  At  the  first  to 
pray  against  all  adversity  was  unlawful,  because  we 
cannot  assure  ourselves  that  this  will  be  granted.  Now 
we  have  licence  to  pray  against  any  particular  adver- 
sity, and  the  reason  given,  because  we  know  not,  but 
upon  the  event,  what  God  will  do.  If  we  know  not 
what  God  will  do,  it  followeth,  that  for  any  assurance 
we  have  he  may  do  otherwise  than  we  pray,  and  we 
may  faithfully  pray  for  that  which  we  cannot  assuredly 
presume  that  God  will  grant.  Seeing  therefore  nei- 
ther of  these  two  answers  will  serve  the  turn,  they 
have  a  third ;  which  is,  ^  that  to  pray  in  such  sort 
is  but  idly  mi  spent  labour,  because  God  hath  already 
revealed  his  will  touching  this  request ;  and  we  know 

'  ^^  We  ought  not  to  desire  to  be  free  from  all  adversity,  if  it  be 

his  will,  considering  that  he  hath  already  declared  his  will  therein. 
T.  C.  I.  iii.  )>.  201. 
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that  the  suit  we  make  is  denied  before  we  make  it.  book 
Which  neither  is  true,  and  if  it  were,  was  Christ      ^- 
ignorant  what  God  had  determined  touching  those 
things  which  himself  should  suffer  ?    To  say,  He  knew  t.  c.  i.  iii. 
not  what  weight  of  sufferances  his  heavenly  Father  ^'^^^' 
had  measured  unto  him,  is  somewhat  hard;   harder, 
that  although  he  knew  them,  notwithstanding  for  the 
present  time  they  were  forgotten  through  the  force 
of  those  unspeakable  pangs  which  he  then  was  in. 
The  one  against  the  plain  express  words  of  the  holy 
Evangelist,  lie  knew  all  things  that  should  come  upon  John  xviii. 
him;  the  other  less  credible,  if  any  thing  may  be  of^* 
less  credit  than  what  the  Scripture  itself  gainsaith. 
Doth  any  of  them  which  wrote  his  sufferings  make 
report   that    memory  failed   him  ?     Is   there   in    his 
words   and   speeches    any  sign  or  defect   that  way  ? 
Did   not   himself  declare  before  whatsoever  was  to 
happen  in  the  course  of  that  whole  tragedy?    Can 
we  gather  by  any  thing   after  taken  from   his  own 
mouth,  either  in  the  place  of  public  judgment,  or 
upon  the  altar  of  the  cross,  that  through  the  bruis- 
ing of  his  body  some  part  of  the  treasures  of  his  soul 
were  scattered  and  slipped  from  him  ?    If  that  which 
was  perfect  both   before  and    after   did  fail    at   this 
only  middle  instant,  there  must  appear  some  mani- 
fest cause  how  it  came  to  pass.     True  it  is,  that  the 
pangs  of  his  heaviness  and  grief  were  unspeakable ; 
and  as  true,  that  because  the  minds  of  the  afflicted 
do  never  think  they  have  fully  conceived  the  weight 
or  measure  of  their  own  woe,  they  use  their  affec- 
tion as  a  whetstone  both  to  wit  and  memory;  these 
as  nurses  do  feed  grief,  so  that  the  weaker  his  con- 
ceit had  been  touching  that  which  he  was  to  suffer, 
the  more  it  must  needs  in  that  hour  have  helped  to 
the  mitigation  of  his  anguish.     But  his  anguish  we 
see  was  then  at  the  very  highest  whereunto  it  could 
possibly  rise;  which  argueth  his  deep  apprehension, 
even  to  the  last  drop  of  the  gall  which  that  cup  con- 
tained, and  of  every  circumstance  wherein  there  was 
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BOOK  any  force  to  augment  heaviness ;  but  above  all  things, 
^-       the  resolute  determination  of  God  and  his  own  un-  I 
changeable  purpose,  which  he  at  that  time  could  not 
forget.     To  what  intent  then  was  his  prayer,  which 

*  plainly  testifieth  so  great  willingness  to  avoid  death? 

Will,  whether  it  be  in  God  or  man,  belongeth  to 
the  essence  or  nature  of  both.  The  nature  there- 
fore of  God  being  one,  there  are  not  in  God  divers 
wills,  although  the  Godhead  be  in  divers  persons, 
because  the  power  of  willing  is  a  natural,  not  a  per- 
sonal propriety.  Contrariwise,  the  person  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ  being  but  one,  there  are  in  him  two 
wills ;  because  two  natures,  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  nature  of  man,  which  both  do  imply  this  fa- 
culty and  power.  So  that  in  Christ  there  is  a  di- 
vine, and  there  is  an  human  will,  otherwise  he  were 
not  both  God  and  man.  Hereupon  the  Church  hath 
of  old  condemned  Monothelites  as  Heretics,  for  hold- 
ing that  Christ  had  but  one  will.  The  works  and 
operations  of  our  Saviour  s  human  will  were  all  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  God,  and  framed  according  to  his 
Psai.  xi.  8.  Law :  /  desire  to  do  thy  willy  O  God,  and  thy  law 
is  within  mine  heart.  Now  as  man's  will,  so  the 
will  of  Christ  hath  two  several  kinds  of  operation, 
the  one  natural  or  necessary,  whereby  it  desireth  sim- 
ply whatsoever  is  good  in  itself,  and  shunneth  as  ge- 
nerally all  things  which  hurt ;  the  other  deliberate, 
when  we  therefore  embrace  things  as  good,  because 
the  eye  of  understanding  judgeth  them  good  to  that 
end  which  we  simply  desire.  Thus  in  itself  we  de- 
sire health,  physic  only  for  health's  sake.  And  in 
this  sort  special  reason  oftentimes  causeth  the  will 
by  choice  to  prefer  one  good  thing  before  another, 
to  leave  one  for  another's  sake,  to  forego  meaner  for 
the  attainment  of  higher  desires,  which  our  Saviour 
likewise  did.  These  different  inclinations  of  the 
will  considered,  the  reason  is  easy,  how  in  Christ 
there  might  grow  desires  seeming,  but  being  not 
indeed   opposite,  either    the  one   of  them    unto   the 
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other,  or  either  of  them  to  the  will  of  God.    For. let  book 
the  manner  of  his   speech  be  weighed :  My  soul  is       ^• 


xxvu. 


now  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me  John  xu. 
out  of  this  hour.  But  yet  for  this  very  cause  I  ara^^' 
come  unto  this  hour.  His  purpose  herein  was  most 
effectually  to  propose  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world 
two  contrary  objects,  the  like  whereunto  in  force 
and  efficacy  were  never  presented  in  that  manner  to 
any,  but  only  to  the  soul  of  Christ.  There  was  pre- 
sented before  his  eyes  in  that  fearful  hour,  on  the 
one  side,  God's  heavy  indignation  and  wrath  towards 
mankind,  as  yet  unappeased,  death  as  yet  in  full 
strength,  hell  as  yet  never  mastered  by  any  that 
came  within  the  confines  and  bounds  thereof,  some- 
what also  peradventure  more  than  is  either  possible 
or  needful  for  the  wit  of  man  to  find  out;  finally, 
himself  flesh  and  blood  ^  left  alone  to  enter  into  Matt, 
conflict  with  all  these:  on  the  other  side,  a  world '*^- 
to  be  saved  by  one,  a  pacification  of  wrath  through 
the  dignity  of  that  sacrifice  which  should  be  offered, 
a  conquest  over  death  through  the  power  of  that 
Deity  which  would  not  suffer  the  tabernacle  thereof 
to  see  corruption,  and  an  utter  disappointment  of  all 
the  forces  of  infernal  powers,  through  the  purity  of 
that  soul  which  they  should  have  in  their  hands  and 
not  be  able  to  touch.  Let  no  man  marvel  that  in 
this  case  the  soul  of  Christ  was  much  troubled.  For 
what  could  such  apprehensions  breed,  but  (as  their 

^  Non  potuit  divinitas  humanitatem  et  secundum  aliquid  dese- 
ruisse,  et  secundum  aliquid  non  deseruisse  ?  Subtraxit  protectio- 
nem,  sed  non  superavit  unionem.  Sic  ergo  dereliquit  ut  non  ad- 
juvaret,  sed  non  dereliquit  ut  recederet.  Sic  ergo  humanitas  a 
divinitate  in  passione  derelicta  est.  Quam  tamen  mortem  quia 
non  pro  sua  iniquitate,  sed  pro  nostra  redemptione  sustinuit,  quare 
sit  derelicta  requiret,  non  quasi  adversus  Deura  de  poena  niurmu- 
rans,  sed  nobis  innocentiain  suam  in  poena  demonstrans.  Hug. 
de  JSacram.  lib,  ii.  part.  i.  cap.  10.  Deus  meus^  utquid  dereli- 
quisti  me  ?  Vox  est  nee  ignorantiae,  nee  diffidentiae,  nee  querelse,  sed 
admirationis  tantum,  quae  aliis  investigandae  causae  ardorem  et  dili- 
gentiam  acuat. 
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BOOK  nature  is)  inexplicable  passions  of  mind,  desires  ab- 
^-       horring  what  they  embrace,  and  embracing  what  they 
abhor ;  in  which  agony,  how  should  the  tongue  go 
about  to  express  what  the  soul  endureth  9  When  the 
griefs  of  Job  were  exceeding  great,  his  words  accord- 
ingly to  open  them  were  many  ;   howbeit,  still  unto 
Job  xxiii.    his  sccmiug  they  were  undiscovered :  Though  my  talk 
2-  (saith  Job)  he  this  day  in  bitterness,  yet  my  plague  is 

greater  than  my  groaning.  But  here  to  what  purpose 
should  words  serve,  when  nature  hath  more  to  declare 
than  groans  and  strong  cries,  more  than  streams  of 
bloody  sweats,  more  than  his  doubled  and  tripled 
prayers  can  express,  who  thrice  putting  forth  his  hand 
to  receive  the  cup,  besides  which  there  was  no  other 
cause  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  he  thrice  pull- 
eth  it  back  again,  and  as  often,  even  with  tears  of 
blood,  craveth.  If  it  be  possible,  O  Father ;  or  if  not, 
even  what  thine  own  good  pleasure  is ;  for  whose  sake 
the  passion,  that  hath  in  it  a  bitter  and  a  bloody 
conflict,  even  with  wrath,  and  death,  and  hell,  is 
most  welcome.  Whereas  therefore  we  find  in  God 
a  will  resolved  that  Christ  shall  suifer ;  and  in  the 
human  will  of  Christ  two  actual  desires,  the  one 
avoiding,  and  the  other  accepting  death  ;  is  that  de- 
sire which  first  declareth  itself  by  prayer,  against  that 
wherewith  he  concludeth  prayer,  or  either  of  them 
against  his  mind  to  whom  prayer  in  this  case  seek- 
eth  ?  We  may  judge  of  these  diversities  in  the  will, 
by  the  like  in  the  understanding.  For  as  the  intel- 
lectual part  doth  not  cross  itself,  by  conceiving  man 
to  be  just  and  unjust  when  it  meaneth  not  the  same 
man,  nor  by  imagining  the  same  man  learned  and 
unlearned,  if  learned  in  one  skill,  and  in  another 
kind  of  learning  unskilful,  because  the  parts  of  every 
true  opposition  do  always  both  concern  the  same 
subject,  and  have  reference  to  the  same  thing,  sith 
otherwise  they  are  but  in  shew  opposite,  and  not  in 
truth  ;  so  the  will  about  one  and  the  same  thing 
may  in  contrary  respects   have  contrary  inclinations, 
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and  that  without  contrariety.  The  minister  of  jus-  book 
tice  may,  for  pubhc  example  to  others,  virtuous-  ^- 
ly  will  the  execution  of  that  party  whose  pardon 
another  for  consanguinity's  sake  as  virtuously  may 
desire.  Consider  death  in  itself,  and  nature  teach- isai.im.io. 
eth  Christ  to  shun  it.  Consider  death  as  a  mean  to  °  ^*  ' 
procure  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  mercy  work- 
eth  in  Christ  all  willingness  of  mind  towards  it. 
Therefore  in  these  two  desires  there  can  be  no  re- 
pugnant opposition.  Again,  compare  them  with  the 
will  of  God,  and  if  any  opposition  be,  it  must  be 
only  between  his  appointment  of  Christ's  death  and 
the  former  desire  which  wisheth  deliverance  from 
death.  But  neither  is  this  desire  opposite  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  will  of  God  was,  that  Christ  should 
suffer  the  pains  of  death.  Not  so  his  will,  as  if 
the  torment  of  innocency  did  in  itself  please  and 
delight  God  ;  but  such  was  his  will,  in  regard  of 
the  end  whereunto  it  was  necessary,  that  Christ 
should  suffer.  The  death  of  Christ  in  itself,  there- 
fore, God  willeth  not,  which  to  the  end  we  might 
thereby  obtain  life,  he  both  alloweth  and  appointeth. 
In  like  manner,  the  Son  of  man  endureth  willingly 
to  that  purpose  those  grievous  pains,  which  simply 
not  to  have  shunned  had  been  against  nature,  and 
by  consequent  against  God.  I  take  it  therefore  to 
be  an  error,  that  Christ  either  knew  not  what  him- 
self was  to  suffer,  or  else  had  forgotten  the  things 
he  knew.  The  root  of  which  error  was  an  over- 
restrained  consideration  of  prayer,  as  though  it  had 
no  other  lawful  use  but  only  to  serve  for  a  chosen 
mean,  whereby  the  will  resolveth  to  seek  that  which 
the  understanding  certainly  knoweth  it  shall  obtain : 
whereas  prayers,  in  truth,  both  ours  are,  and  his 
were,  as  well  sometime  a  presentation  of  mere  de- 
sires, as  a  mean  of  procuring  desired  effects  at  the 
hand  of  God.  We  are  therefore  taught  by  his  ex- 
ample, that  the  presence  of  dolorous  and  dreadful 
objects,  even   in  minds  most  perfect,  may  as  clouds 
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BOOK  overcast  all  sensible  joy;  that  no  assurance  touching 
^-  future  victories  can  make  present  conflicts  so  sweet  , 
and  easy,  but  nature  will  shun  and  shrink  from  ' 
them,  nature  will  desire  ease  and  deliverance  from 
oppressive  burthens  ;  that  the  contrary  determination 
of  God  is  oftentimes  against  the  eft'ect  of  this  desire, 
yet  not  against  the  aifection  itself,  because  it  is  na- 
turally in  us ;  that  in  such  case  our  prayers  cannot 
serve  us  as  means  to  obtain  the  thing  we  desire ;  that 
notwithstanding  they  are  unto  God  most  acceptable 
sacrifices,  because  they  testify  we  desire  nothing  but 
at  his  hands,  and  our  desires  we  submit  with  con- 
tentment to  be  over-  ruled  by  his  will ;  and  in  ge- 
neral they  are  not  repugnant  unto  the  natural  will 
of  God,  which  wisheth  to  the  works  of  his  own 
hands,  in  that  they  are  his  own  handy-work,  all 
happiness  ;  although  perhaps  for  some  special  cause 
in  our  own  particular,  a  contrary  determination  have 
seemed  more  convenient ;  finally,  that  thus  to  pro- 
pose our  desires  which  cannot  take  such  eft'ects  as 
we  specify,  shall  notwithstanding  otherwise  procure 
us  his    heavenly  grace,  even   as  this  very  prayer  of 

Lukexxii.  Christ  obtained  Angels  to  be  sent  him  as  comforters 
in  his  agony.  And,  according  to  this  example,  we 
are  not  afraid  to  present  unto  God  our  prayers  for 
those  things,  which  that  he  will  perform  unto  us  we 
have    no    sure    nor    certain    knowledge.     St.    Paul's 

2  Cor.  xiii.  prayer  for  the  Church  of  Corinth  was,  that  they 
might  not  do  any  evil,  although  he  knew  that  no 
man  liveth  which  sinneth  not,  although  he  knew 
that  in  this  life  we  always  must  pray,  ^  Forgive  us 
our  sins.  It  is  our  frailty,  that  in  many  things  we 
all  do  amiss  ;  but  a  virtue,  that  we  would  do  amiss 
in  nothing,  and  a  testimony  of  that  virtue,  when  we 
pray  that  what  occasion  of  sin  soever  do  offer  itself. 


*We  may  not  pray  in  this  life  to  be  free  from  all  sin,  be- 
cause we  must  always  pray,  Forgive  us  our  sins.  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p. 
200. 
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we   may  be   strengthened  from    above  to  withstand  book 
it.     They  pray  in  vain  to  have  sin  pardoned,  which 
seek   not  also  to  prevent  sin   by  prayer,  even  every 
particular    sin,    by   prayer    against    all    sin ;    except 
men    can    name    some    transgression    wherewith    we 
ought   to   have  truce.     For   in   very   deed,  although 
we  cannot  be  free  from  all  sin  collectively,  in  such 
sort  that  no  part  thereof  shall  be  found  inherent  in 
us,   yet    distributively,    at    the    least,    all    great    and 
grievous  actual  offences,  as  they  offer  themselves  one 
by  one,  both    may  and  ought  to   be   by  all    means 
avoided.    So  that  in  this  sense,  to  be  preserved  from 
all    sin,   is    not   impossible.     Finally,  concerning   de- 
liverance itself  from  all  adversity,  we  use  not  to  say 
men  are  in  adversity  whensoever  they  feel  any  small 
hinderance  of  their  welfare  in  this  world,  but  when 
some  notable  affliction  or  cross,  some  great  calamity 
or   trouble    befalleth    them.     Tribulation    hath    in   it 
divers    circumstances,   the    mind    sundry  faculties    to 
apprehend   them  :   it  offereth  sometime  itself  to   the 
lower  powers  of  the  soul,  as  a  most  unpleasant  spec- 
tacle; to  the  higher  sometimes,  as  drawing  after  it  a 
i  train  of  dangerous  inconveniences  ;  sometime  as  bring- 
I  ing  with  it  remedies  for  the  curing  of  sundry  evils, 
as  God's  instrument  of  revenge  and  fury  sometime ; 
sometime    as    a   rod   of   his    just,    yet    moderate    ire 
and  displeasure ;    sometime   as   matter  for  them  that 
spitefully  hate  us  to  exercise  their  poisoned  malice ; 
sometime   as   a  furnace  of  trial    for  virtue   to    shew 
itself,  and  through  conflict  to  obtain  glory.     Which 
different  contemplations  of  adversity  do  work  for  the 
most  part  their  answerable  effects.     Adversity  either 
apprehended  by  sense  as  a  thing  offensive  and  griev- 
ous  to   nature,  or    by  reason  conceived    as   a   snare, 
an  occasion  of  many  men  s  falling  from  God,  a  sequel 
of  God's  indignation  and  wrath,  a  thing  which  Satan 
desireth    and  would    be   glad  to   behold ;    tribulation 
thus   considered   being   present    causeth    sorrow,  and 
being   imminent   breedeth    fear.     For    moderation  of 
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BOOK  which  two  aftbctions,  growing  from  the  very  natural 
^'       bitterness  and  gall  of  adversity;,  the  Scripture  much  ^ 


Psai.  cxix.,  allegeth  contrary  fruits,  which  affliction  likewise  hath 
^^'  whensoever  it  falleth  on  them  that  are  tractable,  the  i 

grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  concurring  therewith.  But 
2Tim.iii.  whcn  the  Apostlc  St.  Paul  teacheth.  That  every  one 
^^'  which  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  suffer 

persecution,  ^and,  hy  many  tribulations  we  must  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  because  in  a  forest 
of  many  wolves,  sheep  cannot  choose  but  feed  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  life ;   or  whew  St.  James  exhorteth 
Jam.  i.  2, 3.  to  accouut  it  a  matter  of  exceeding  joy,  when  we 
fall  into  divers  temptations,  because  hy  the  trial  of 
faith,  patience  is  brought  forth ;  was  it,  suppose  we, 
their    meaning    to   frustrate    our   Lord's    admonition, 
Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  P  When  him- 
self pronounceth  them    blessed   that   should  for  his 
name's  sake  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  ignominy  and 
opprobrious  malediction,  was  it  his  purpose  that  no 
Psai.  cxix.  man   should   ever    pray  with   David,   Lord,   remove 
^^  from  me  shame  and  contempt  P  In  those  tribulations, 

Aug.  Epist.saith  St.  Augustine,  which  may  hurt  as  well  as  profit, 
ad'probam  ^^  ^^^l  "^'^3/  w;i^A  the  Apostlc,  What  we  should  ask 
p.  392.      as   we  ought  we   kriow   not ;   yet  because  they  are 
Par.  "  ^    tough,  because  they  are  grievous^  because  the  sense  qf 
our  weakness  fieth  them,  we  pray  according  to  the  ge- 
neral desire  of  the  ivill  of  man,  that  God  would  turn 
them  away  from  us:  owing  in  the  mean  while  this  der 
votion  to  the  Lord  our  God;  that  fhe  remove  them  not, 
yet  we  do  not  therefore  imagine  ourselves  in  his  sight 
despised,  but  rather  with  godly  sufferance  of  evils  ex- 
pect greater  good  at  his  merciful  hands.    For  thus  is 
vii^tue  in  weakness  perfected.    To  the  flesh  (as  the  A- 
postle  himself  granteth)  all  affliction  is  naturally  griev- 
ous.   Therefore  nature,  which  causeth  to  fear,  teacheth 

^To  pray  against  persecution,  is  contrary  to  that  word  which 
saith.  That  every  one  which  will  live  godly  in  Chi'ist  Jesus^  roust 
suffer  persecution.    T,  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  200. 
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to  pray  against  all  adversity.  Prosperity  in  regard  of  book 
our  corrupt  inclination  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Al-  ^' 
mighty  God,  doth  prove  for  the  most  part  a  thing 
dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.  Very  ease  itself  is 
death  to  the  wicked,  and  the  prosperity  of  fools  slay-  Piov.  i.  32. 
eth  them:  their  table  is  a  snare,  and  their  felicity 
their  utter  overthrow.  Few  men  there  are  which 
long  prosper  and  sin  not.  Howbeit,  even  as  these 
ill  effects,  although  they  be  very  usual  and  common, 
are  no  bar  to  the  hearty  prayers  whereby  most  vir- 
tuous minds  wish  peace  and  prosperity  always  where 
they  love,  because  they  consider  that  this  in  itself  is 
a  thing  naturally  desired :  so  because  all  adversity  is 
in  itself  against  nature,  what  should  hinder  to  pray 
against  it,  although  the  providence  of  God  turn  it 
often  unto  the  great  good  of  many  men  ?  Such 
prayers  of  the  Church  to  be  delivered  from  all  ad- 
versity are  no  more  repugnant  to  any  reasonable  dis- 
position of  men's  minds  towards  death,  much  less 
to  that  blessed  patience  and  meek  contentment  which 
Saints  by  heavenly  inspiration  have  to  endure,  (what 
cross  or  calamity  soever  it  pleaseth  God  to  lay  upon 
them,)  than  our  Lord  and  Saviour  s  own  prayer  before 
his  passion  was  repugnant  unto  his  most  gracious  reso- 
lution to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

4Q.  In  praying  for  deliverance  from  all   adversity,  Prayer, 
we  seek  that  which  nature  doth  wish  to  itself;  but^'^^^^" 

-        .  •  r  1         11  111         men  may 

by  mtreatmg  tor  mercy  towards  all,  we  declare  that  find  mercy, 
affection  wherewith  Christian  charity  thirsteth   after  ^^"fj^JJt'^^ 
the    good   of   the   whole  world;    we    discharge   that  that  aii 
duty  which  the  Apostle  himself  doth  impose  on  the JJ'J'^^'^I^'^ 
Church  of  Christ,  as  a  commendable  office,  a  sacri- 1  Tim.  ii.  3. 
fice  acceptable  in  God's  sight,  a  service  according  to 
his  heart,  whose  desire  is  to  have  all  men  saved :  a 
work  most  suitable  with  his  purpose,  who  gave  him- 
self to   be    the    price    of  redemption   for  all,   and  a 
forcible  mean  to  procure  the   conversion  of  all   such 
as    are    not    yet    acquainted    with    the    mysteries    of 
that  truth  which  must  save  their  souls.    Against  it, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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BOOK  there  is  but  the  bare  shew  of  this  one  impediment, 
^'       that  all  mens  salvation,  and  many  mens  eternal  con-  ! 


demnation  or  death,   are  things,  the  one  repugnant 
to  the  other ;  that  both  cannot  be  brought  to  pass ; 
that  we  know  there   are  vessels  of  wrath,  to  whom 
God  will  never  extend  mercy,  and  therefore  that  wit- 
tingly we  ask  an  impossible  thing  to  be  had.     The 
truth  is,  that  as  life   and   death,  mercy  and  wrath, 
are  matters  of  mere  understanding  or  knowledge,  all 
men's    salvation,  and   some  men's    endless  perdition, 
are  things  so  opposite,  that  whosoever  doth  affirm  the 
one    must   necessarily  deny  the  other;  God   himself 
cannot  effect  both,  or  determine  that  both  shall  be. 
There  is  in  the  knowledge  both  of  God  and  man  this 
certainty,  that  life  and  death   hath  divided  between 
them    the  whole   body  of  mankind.     What   portion 
either  of  the  two  hath,  God  himself  knoweth ;  for  us 
he  hath  left  no  sufficient  means  to  comprehend,  and 
for  that  cause  neither  given  any  leave  to  search  in  par- 
ticular who  are    infallibly  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  who    cast-aways.     Howbeit,  concerning  the 
state  of  all  men  with  whom  we  live,  (for  only  of  them 
our  prayers  are  meant,)  we  may  till  the  world's  end, 
for  the  present,  always  presume,  that  as  far  as  in  us 
there  is  power  to  discern  what  others  are ;  and  as  far 
as   any  duty  of  ours   dependeth   upon  the  notice  of 
their  condition  in  respect  of  God,  the  safest  axioms 
for  charity  to  rest  itself  upon  are  these :  He  which  be- 
lieveth  already,  is ;  and  he  which  helieveth  not  as  yet, 
Sidon.        may  he  the  child  of  God,    It  becometh  not  us,  during 
vLEpist.    W^^  altogether  to  condemn  any  man,  seeing  that  (for   f 
any  thing  we  know)  there  is  hope  of  every  mans  for-   \ 
giveness ;  the  possibility  of  whose  repentance  is  not   i 
yet  cut  off  by  death.     And   therefore  charity,  which 
1  Cor.  xiv.  hopeth  all  things,  prayeth  also  for  all  men.    Wherefore 
to  let  go  personal  knowledge  touching  vessels  of  wrath 
and  mercy,  what  they  are  inwardly  in  the  sight  of  God 
it  skilleth  not ;  for  us  there  is  cause  sufficient  in  all 
men,  whereupon  to  ground  our  prayers  unto  Xjod  in 
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their  behalf.    For  whatsoever  the  mind  of  man  appre-  book 
hendeth  as  good,  the  will  of  charity  and  love  is  to       ^' 
have  it  enlarged  in  the  very  uttermost  extent,  that  all 
may  enjoy  it  to  whom  it  can  any  way  add  perfection. 
Because,   therefore,  the   farther   a   good   thing   doth 
reach,  the   nobler   and   worthier  we    reckon    it;  our 
prayers  for  all  men's  good,  no  less  than  for  our  own, 
the  Apostle  with  very  fit  terms  commendeth  as  being 
xaAov,  a  work  commendable  for  the  largeness  of  the 
affection    from   whence    it    springeth ;  even  as   theirs 
which  have  requested  at  God's  hands  the  salvation  of 
many  with  the  loss  of  their  own  souls  ;  drowning,  as 
it  were,  and  overwhelming  themselves  in  the  abun- Rom.  ix.  3, 
dance  of  their  love  towards  others,  is  proposed  as  be-^'^*^ 
ing  in  regard  of  the  rareness  of  such  affections  uTrspxaAov, 
more  than  excellent.    But  this  extraordinary  height 
of  desire  after  other  men's  salvation,  is  no  common 
mark.    The  other  is  a  duty  which  belongeth  unto  all, 
and  prevaileth  with  God  daily.    For  as  it  is  in  itself 
good,  so  God  accepteth  and  taketh  it  in  very  good 
part  at  the  hands  of  faithful  men.     Our  prayers  for 
all  men  do  include  both  them  that  shall  find  mercy, 
and  them  also  that  shall  find  none.    For  them  that 
shall,  ho  man  will  doubt  but  our  prayers  are   both 
accepted  and  granted.    Touching  them  for  whom  we 
crave  that  mercy  which  is  not  to  be  obtained,  let  us 
not  think   that  our  Saviour  did  misinstruct  his  dis-Matth.  x. 
ciples,  willing  them  to  pray  for  the  peace  even  of  such  '^'  ^^• 
as  should  be  uncapable  of  so  great  a  blessing ;  or  that 
the  prayers  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  offended  God,  be-jer.  xv.  1. 
cause  the  answer  of  God  was  a  resolute  denial  of  fa- 
vour to  them  for  whom  supplication  was  made.     And 
if   any    man    doubt    how    God    should    accept    such 
prayers  in  case  they  be  opposite  to  his  will,  or  not 
grant  them  if  they  be  according  unto  that  which  him- 
self willeth,  our  answer  is,  that  such  suits  God  ac- 
cepteth in  that  they  are  conformable  unto  his  general 
inclination,  which  is  that  all  men  might   be  saved ; 
yet  always   he   granteth  them   not,  for  as   much   as 
there  is  in  God  sometimes  a  more  private  occasioned 

o  2 
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BOOK  will  which  determineth  the  contrary.  So  that  the 
^  other  being  the  rule  of  our  actions,  and  not  this;  our 
requests  for  things  opposite  to  this  will  of  God  are 
not  therefore  the  less  gracious  in  his  sight.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  we  ought  in  all  things  to  frame  our 
wills  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  otherwise  in  what- 
soever we  do  we  sin.  For  of  ourselves,  being  so  apt 
to  err,  the  only  way  which  we  have  to  strengthen  our 
paths  is  by  following  the  rule  of  his  will,  whose  foot- 
steps naturally  are  right.  If  the  eye,  the  hand,  or  the 
foot,  do  that  which  the  will  commandeth,  though 
they  serve  as  instruments  to  sin,  yet  is  sin  the  com- 
mander's fault  and  not  theirs,  because  nature  hath 
absolutely,  and  without  exception,  made  them  sub- 
jects to  the  will  of  man,  which  is  Lord  over  them. 
As  the  body  is  subject  to  the  will  of  man,  so  man's 
will  to  the  will  of  God ;  for  so  it  behoveth  that  the 
better  should  guide  and  command  the  worse.  But 
because  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  will  is,  by 
natural  necessity,  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto  God 
voluntary;  we  therefore  stand  in  need  of  direction 
after  what  sort  our  wills  and  desires  may  be  rightly 
conformed  to  his:  which  is  not  done,  by  willing  al- 
ways the  self-same  thing  that  God  intendeth.  For  it 
may  chance,  that  his  purpose  is  sometime  the  speedy 
death  of  them  whose  long  continuance  in  life  if  we 
should  not  wish  we  were  unnatural.  When  the  object 
or  matter  therefore  of  our  desires  is  (as  in  this  case)  a 
thing  both  good  of  itself,  and  not  forbidden  of  God ; 
when  the  end  for  which  we  desire  it  is  virtuous  and 
apparently  most  holy ;  when  the  root  from  which  our 
affection  towards  it  proceedeth  is  charity ;  piety  that 
which  we  do  in  declaring  our  desire  by  prayer ;  yea, 
over  and  besides  all  this,  sith  we  know,  that  to  pray 
for  all  men  living  is  but  to  shew  the  same  affection 
which  towards  every  of  them  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  borne,  who  knowing  only  as  God  who  are  his  % 

^  Propterea  nihil  contrarietatis  erat,  si  Christus  homo  secundum 
affectum  pietatis  cjuam  in  humanitate  sua  assumpserat  aliquid  vole- 
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did    as   man    taste    death  for  the   good  of  all  men;  book 
surely,  to  that  will  of  God  which  ought  to  be,  and       ^' 
is  the  known  rule  of  all  our  actions,  we  do  not  herein 
oppose  ourselves,  although    his   secret  determination 
happily  be  against  us ;  which  if  we  did  understand, 
as  we  do  not,  yet  to  rest  contented  with  that  which 
God  will   have  done,  is  as  much  as  he  requireth  at 
the  hands  of  men.     And  concerning  ourselves,  what 
we  earnestly  crave  in  this  case,  the  same  as  all  things 
else  that  are  of  like  condition,  we  meekly  submit  unto 
his  most  gracious  will  and  pleasure.     Finally,  as  we 
have  cause  sufficient  why  to  think  the  practice  of  our 
Church  allowable  in  this  behalf,  so  neither  is  ours  the 
first  which  hath  been  of  that  mind.     For  to  end  with 
the  words  of  Prosper,  This  law  of  aup plication  for  all^^^^v-^^ 
men  (saith  he)  the  devout  zeal  of  all  priests,  and  of  allGQ^ii. 
faithful  men,  doth  hold  with  such  full  agreement,  Ih^^l^^}?' '? 
there  is  not  any  part  of  all  the  world,  where  Chris-v^ir.Ux^A. 
tian  people  do  not  use  to  pray  in  the  same  manner^^^^-^'^"^- 
The  Church  every  where  maketh  prayers  unto  God, 
not  only  for  saints,  and  such  as  already  in  Christ  are 
regenerate ;  but  for  all  Infidels  and  enemies  of  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  Idolaters,  for  all  that 
persecute  Christ  in  his  followers,  for  Jews  to  whose 
blindness  the  light  of  the  Gospel  doth  not  yet  shine, 
for  Heretics  and  Schismatics,  who  from  the  unity  of 
faith  and  charity  are  estranged.    And  for  such,  what 
doth  the  Church  ask  of  God  but  this,  that,  leaving 
their  error's,  they  may  be   converted  unto  him,  that 
faith  and  charity  may  be  given  them,  and  that  out  of 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  they  may  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  truth  P  which  because  they  cannot  them- 
^selves  do  in  their  own  behalf,  as  long  as  the  sway  of 

bat_,  quod  tamen  secundum  voluntatem  divinam,  in  qua  cum  Patre 
omnia  disponebat,  futurum  non  esse  praesciebat  j  quia  et  boo  ad 
veram  humanitatem  pertinebat,  ut  pietate  moveretur,  et  hoc  ad  ve- 
ram  divinitatcm,  ut  a  sua  dispositione  non  moveretur.  Hug.  de 
Quat.  Christi  Volunt. 
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evil  custom  overhear eth  them,  and  the  chains  of  Satan 
detain  them  hound,  neither  are  they  able  to  break 
through  those  errors  wherein  they  are  so  determi- 
nately  settled,  that  they  pay  unto  falsity  the  whole 
sum  of  whatsoever  love  is  owing  unto  Gods  truth,  our 
Lord  jnerciful  and  just  requireth  to  have  all  men 
prayed  for ;  that  when  we  behold  innumerable  multi- 
tudes drawn  upfront  the  depth  of  so  bottomless  evils, 
we  may  not  doubt,  but  {in  part)  God  hath  done  the 
thing  we  requested ;  nor  despair,  but  that  being  thank- 
ful for  them,  towards  whom  already  he  hath  shewed 
mercy,  the  rest  which  are  not  as  yet  enlightened,  shall 
before  they  pass  out  of  life  be  made  partakers  of  the 
like  grace.  Or  if  the  grace  of  him  which  saveth  (for 
so  we  see  it  falleth  out)  overpass  some,  so  that  the 
prayer  of  the  Church  for  them  be  not  received,  this  we 
may  leave  to  the  hidden  judgments  of  God's  right- 
eousness, and  acknowledge  that  in  this  secret  there  is  a 
gulf,  which  while  we  live  we  shall  never  sound. 

50.  Instruction  and  prayer,  whereof  we  have  hitherto 
spoken,  are  duties  which  serve  as  elements,  parts,  or 
principles  to  the  rest  that  follow,  in  which  number 
the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  are  chief.  The  Church 
is  to  us  that  very  ^mother  of  our  new  birth,  in 
whose  bowels  we  are  all  bred,  at  whose  breasts  we  re- 
ceive nourishment.  As  many  therefore  as  are  appa- 
rently to  our  judgment  born  of  God,  they  have  the 
seed  of  their  regeneration  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  which  useth  to  that  end  and  purpose  not 
only  the  word,  but  the  Sacraments,  both  having  gene- 
rative force  and  virtue.  As  oft  as  we  mention  a  Sa- 
crament properly  understood,  (for  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  Fathers,  all  articles  which  are  peculiar 
to  Christian  Faith,  all  duties  of  Religion  containing 
that  which  sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself 
discern,  are  most  commonly  named  Sacraments,)  our 
restraint  of  the  word  to  some  few  principal  divine  Ce- 
remonies, importeth  in  every  such  Ceremony  two 
things :  tlie  substance  of  the  Ceremony  itself  which  is 
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visible,  and  besides  tbat  somewhat  else  more  secret,  in  book 
reference  whereunto  we  conceive  that  Ceremony  to  be       ^' 
a  Sacrament.     For  we  all  admire  and  honour  the  holy 
Sacraments,  not  respecting  so  much  the  service  which 
we  do  unto  God  in  receiving  them,  as  the  dignity  of 
that  sacred  and  secret  gift  which  we  thereby  receive 
from  God.     Seeing  that  Sacraments  therefore  consist 
altogether  in  relation  to  some  such  gift  or  grace  super- 
natural, as  only  God  can  bestow,  how  should  any  but 
the  Church   administer   those   Ceremonies   as   Sacra- 
ments, which  are  not  thought  to  be  Sacraments  by 
any  but  by  the  Church  ?     There  is  in  Sacraments  to 
be  observed  their  force  and  their  form  of  administra- 
tion.    Upon    their   force,  their    necessity  dependeth. 
So  that  how  they  are  necessary  we  cannot  discern  till 
we  see  how  effectual  they  are.    When  Sacraments  are 
said  to  l^e  visible  signs  of  invisible  grace,  we  thereby 
conceive  how  grace  is  indeed  the  very  end  for  which 
these  heavenly  mysteries  were  instituted ;  and  besides 
sundry  other  properties  observed  in  them,  the  matter 
whereof  they  consist  is  such  as  signifieth,  figureth,  and 
representeth  their  end.    But  still  their  efficacy  resteth 
obscure  to  our  understanding,  except  we  search  some- 
what more  distinctly  what  grace  in  particular  that  is 
whereunto  they  are  referred,  and  what  manner  of  ope- 
ration they  have  towards  it.    The  use  of  Sacraments  is 
but  only  in  this  life,  yet  so,  that  here  they  concern  a 
far  better  life  than  this,  and  are  for  that  cause  accom- 
panied with  grace  which  worketh  Salvation.     Sacra- 
ments are  the  powerful  instruments  of  God  to  eternal 
life.    For  as  our  natural  life  consisteth  in  the  union 
of  the  body  with  the   soul,   so  our  life   supernatural 
in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God.    And  for  as  much 
as  there  is  no  union  of  God  with  man  %  without  that 
mean  between  both,  which  is  both ;  it  seemeth  requi- 

^  Oportebat  Deum  carnem  fieri  ut  in  semetipso  concordiam  con- 
fibularet  terrenorura  pariter  atque  cfelestium,  dum  utriusque  partis 
in  se  connectens  pignora,  et  Deum  pariter  Homini  et  Honiinem 
Deo  copularct.     Tertul.  de  Trinit, 
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BOOK   site,  that  we  first  consider  how  God  is  in  Christ,  then 
^'       how  Christ  is  in  us,  and  how  the  Sacraments  do  serv( 
to  make  us  partakers  of  Christ.     In  other  things  we 
may  be  more  brief,  but  the  weight  of  these  requireth 
largeness. 

bin'airL  ^^'  '^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  which 
by  the  per-  indivisible  Unity  notwithstanding  we  adore  the  Fa- 
soaai  In-    ^j^^r   as  being;   altooethcr  of  himself;  we  glorify  that 

carnation  '  .  >^  ^  ,  ,  ^  i 

of  the  Son,  consubstantial  Word  which  is  the  Son;  we  bless  and 
^^U^^'^^-^  magnify  that  co-essential  Spirit  eternally  proceeding 
from  both,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Seeing  there- 
fore the  Father  is  of  none,  the  Son  is  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Spirit  is  of  both,  they  are  by  these  their  seve- 
ral properties  really  distinguishable  each  from  other.  | 
isai.  ix.6.  Pq^  the  Substaucc  of  God,  with  this  property  to  be 

♦Jero  xxiii.  i.       1         .' 

6.  '  of  none,  doth  make  the  Person  of  the  Father ;  the  very 

Rom.  IX.  5.ggif_gg^^g  Substance  in  number  with  this  property  to 
1;').  and  v.  be  of  the  Father,  maketh  the  Person  of  the  Son ;  the 
Col  ii  9  s^^^  Substance  having  added  unto  it  the  property  of 
1  John  V.  proceeding  from  the  other  two,  maketh  the  Person  of 
^^'  the  Holy  Ghost.    So  that  in  every  Person  there  is  im- 

plied both  the  Substance  of  God,  which  is  one ;  and 
also  that  property  which  causeth  the  same  Person 
really  and  truly  to  differ  from  the  other  two.  Every 
Person  hath  his  own  subsistence  which  no  other  Person 
hath  %  although  there  be  others  besides  that  are  of 
the  same  Substance.  As  no  man  but  Peter  can  be  the 
person  which  Peter  is,  yet  Paul  bath  the  self-same 
nature  which  Peter  hath.  Again,  Angels  have  every 
of  them  the  nature  of  pure  and  invisible  Spirits ; 
but  every  Angel  is  not  that  Angel  which  appeared  in 
a  dream  to  Joseph.  Now  when  God  became  Man, 
lest  we  should  err  in  applying  this  to  the  Person  of  the 

*  Jlpocu'n'Qv,  vtyovv  t'jroaruaU  e<7'T»  x-otra  rov(;  ayiovq  wargpa?,  To  loiy.ov 
'STOtpcc  TO  y.oivov.  KomoT'/ii;  ya,^  Icmv  v)  ^vcriq  l>ici<TT0V  7rpa,y[/,ecro<;,  toian  as 
el(7iv  ocl  v'O'ocrTota'nq.  iSuid.  H  oixria.  ol,  xaO  savrriv  ov^  v(pi(TToc,roci ,  aXA 
tv  Tot7q  vTrocTToiasa-i  ^Bu^s7rai'  to  oe  hoivov  fxiroc  rov  l^ioc^ovro<;  Ip^tt  v  viro- 
a-rocertq  y.<xi  to  v.cx.^^  eocvrvv  vnd^^ai.  Daniasc.  de  Oi'tbod.  Fide,  lib.  iii. 
cap,  G. 
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Father  or  of  the  Spirit,  St.  Peter's  leonfession '  tint o   Bioqflc^ 
Christ  was,  Thou  art   the  Son   of  the  living  God ;      Xl  ^ 
and  St.  John's  exposition  thereof  was  plain,  that  it  is  Matt.  xvi. 
the   «Word   which  was  made    Flesh.     ^JThe  Father ]^^j^^^.^  j^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  (saith  Damascen)  have  no  commu- 
nion  with  the  Incarnation  of  the  IVord,  otherwise  than 
only  hy  approbation  and  assent.    Notwithstanding,  for 
as  much  as  the  Word  and  Deity  are  one  subject,  we 
must  beware  we  exclude  not  the  Nature  of  God  from 
Incarnation,  and  so  make  the  Son  of  God  incarnate 
not  to  be  very  God.    For  undoubtedly,  ^  even  the  Na- 
ture of  God  itself  in  the  only  Person  of  the  Son  is  in- 
carnate, and  hath  taken  to  itself  Flesh.    Wherefore,  In- 
carnation may  neither  be  granted  to  any  Person  but 
only  one,  nor  yet  denied  to  that  Nature  which  is  com- 
mon unto  all  three.    Concernins:  the  cause  of  which 
mcomprehensible  mystery,  for  as  much  as  it  seemeth     j^jr'IXf 
a  thing  unconsonant  that  the  world  should  honour  any     '  bait.ci 
other  as  the  Saviour,  but  him  whom  it  honoureth  as 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
it  hath  not  been  thought  convenient  to  admit  any  way 
of  saving  man  but  by  man  himself,  though  nothing 
should  be  spoken  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  to- 
wards man,  which  this  way  are  become  such  a  spec- 
tacle as  neither  men   nor  angels  can  behold  without 
a  kind  of  heavenly  astonishment,  we  may  hereby  per*" 
ceive   there    is    cause    sufficient  why  Divine   Nature 
should  assume  human,  that  so  God  might  be  in  Christ  2  Cor.  v. 

•    •  •  •  IQ 

reconcihng  to  himself  the  world.  And  if  some  cause 
be  likewise  required  why  rather  to  this  end  and  pur- 
pose the  Son  than  either  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  be  made  man,  could  we  which  are  born  the 


mux  ia« 


J   i... 


'  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Magnes.  "o?  la-nv  ccvrov  Aoyo?  ov  |»}to?  aXA*  ovcri^ 
uoio^.  Ov  ya,^  ectti  XocXioiq  IvapGpot;  (puvnyioi,,  a>\X  ivi^yi\ot<;  oei*}?  ovaioc  yivvvtrvi, 
;?  Kar  ovi^svoo  Xoyov  KUtotvavriKev  o  Uoctvi^  koc)  to  TlvEVf/.cc  to  ayiov  rvi  cot^ 
k^an  rav  Aoyov,  t\  yi.in  xar'  zv^oniot-v  kou  $ov?^r)a-ni.     Damasc. 

^  In  illo  Divinitas  est  Unigeniti  facta  particeps  mortalitatis 
nostrse,  ut  et  nos  participes  ejus  immortalitatis  essemus.  Aug. 
Epist.  57. 
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BOOK  children    of  wrath,    be    adopted    the    sons    of   God 
^        through    grace,    otherwise    than    the    natural   Son    of 


)f^ 


Heb. ii.  10. God  being  Mediator  between  God  and   us?     It  be- 
came therefore  him,  by  whom  all  things  are,  to  be. 
the  way  of  salvation  to  all,  that  the  institution  and 
restitution   of  the  world  might  be  both  wrought  by 
one    hand.     The  world's   salvation   was  without    the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son   of  God  a  thing  impossible; 
not  simply  impossible,  but  impossible,  it  being  pre- 
supposed, that  the  will  of  God  was  no  otherwise  to 
have    it   saved   than    by  the    death   of  his  own  Son. 
Wherefore   taking   to   himself  our   flesh,  and    by  his 
Incarnation  making  it  his  own  flesh,  he  had  now  of 
his  own,  although  from  us,  what  to  ofl'er  unto  God 
for  us.     And  as  Christ  took  manhood,  that  by  it  he 
might  be  capable  of  death,  whereunto   he   humbled 
himself;  so  because  manhood  is  the  proper  subject  of 
compassion  and  feeling  pity,  which  maketh  the  scep- 
tre of  Christ's  regency  even  in  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven be  amiable,  he  which  without  our  nature  could 
not  on  earth  suffer  for  the   sins   of  the  world,  doth 
Heb.  iv.  15.  now  also,  by  means  thereof,  both  make  intercession  to 
God  for  sinners,  and  exercise  dominion  over  all  men 
with  a  true,  a  natural,  and  a  sensible  touch  of  mercy. 
Themisin-      52.  It  is  not  in  man's  ability  either  to  express  per- 
*^^Pg^^^j^^j^  fectly,  or  conceive  the  manner  how  this  was  brought 
heresy  hath  to  pass.     But  the   Strength  of  our  Faith  is  tried  by 
JJJ^jJ^pjf^^^^  those  things  wherein  our  wits  and  capacities  are  not 
how  God    strong.     Howbeit,    because    this    divine    mystery   is 
are  imited  ^^orc  truc  than  plain,  divers,  having  framed  the  same 
in  one       to  their  own  conceits  and  fancies,  are  found  in  their 
expositions  thereof  more  plain  than  true:  in  so  much,; 
that  by  the  space  of  five  hundred  years  after  Christ 
the  Church  was   almost  troubled  with  nothing  else, 
saving  only  with  care  and  travel  to  preserve  this  ar- 
ticle   from     the    sinister    construction    of    Heretics ; 
whose  first   mists    when   the    light    of    the    Nicene 
An.  Dom.  Council   had  dispelled,  it  was  not  long  ere  Macedo- 
nius  transferred  unto  God's  most  holy  Spirit  the  same 
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blasphemy  wherewith  Arius  had  already  dishonoured  book 
his  co-eternal  begotten  Son;  not  long  ere  Apollina-  ^ 
rius  ^  began  to  pare  away  from  Christ's  humanity.  In 
refutation  of  which  impieties^  when  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  two  Gregories, 
had  by  their  painful  travels  sufficiently  cleared  the 
truth,  no  less  for  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  than 

I  for  the  complete  humanity  of  Christ,  there  followed 
hereupon  a  final  conclusion,  whereby  those  contro- 
versies, as  also  the  rest  which  Paulus  Samosatenus, 
Sabellius,  Photinus,  ^tius,  Eunomius,  together  with 
the  whole  swarm  of  pestilent  Demi-arians,  had  from 
time  to  time  stirred  up  since  the  Council  of  Nice, 
were  both  privately,  first  at  Rome  in  a  smaller  synod, 
and  then  at  Constantinople  in  a  general  famous  as-An.  Dom. 
sembly,  brought  to  a  peaceable  and  quiet  end  ;  seven- ^^^* 
score  Bishops  and  ten   agreeing  in   that  Confession, 

j  which,  by  them  set  down,  remaineth  at  this  present 
hour  a  part  of  our  Church-Liturgy,  a  memorial  of 
their  fidelity  and  zeal,  a  sovereign  preservative  of 
God's  people  from  the  venomous  infection  of  heresy. 
Thus  in  Christ  the  verity  of  God,  and  the  complete 
substance  of  man,  were  with  full  agreement  establish- 
ed throughout  the  world,  till  such  time  as  the  heresy 
of  Nestorius  broached  itself,  ^  dividing  Christ  into  two 
Persons,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  man ;  the 
one  a  Person  begotten  of  God  before  all  worlds,  the 
other  also  a  Person  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in 

I  special  favour  chosen  to  be  made  entire  to  the  Son  of 
God  above  all  men,  so  that  whosoever  will  honour 
God,  must  together  honour  Christ,  with  whose  Person 
God  hath  vouchscfed  to  join  himself  in  so  high  a  de- 

^   MroH  yocp  osvj^ijvoct  (pyjcrt  rr)v  act^ttoe,  iKtivviV  uv^^uttUov  vooj  riy^fJi'dvivo^i- 
vnv  VTTQ  rov  ocvtvjv  tvasovfcoTo^  Qeov.    Suid. 
^f  ^  OvK  sn  rv)v  inuaiv  o^ohoyiT fji,i^*  rtfiav.    Cyril.  Epist.  ad  Eulog. 

Oi/x.  tMys  yocp  evuerm  rov  Aoyov  rov  Qsov  Trpoq  AvQ^cjttqv,  olXKo.  avo  vttq" 
OToiasiq  iXeyi  ttcci  o^cxf^^tcr^v.  Et  ok  koI  '  Ai^^cJTrov  itacl  0£ov  aTrsjcaAet  rov 
X^Krrov,  aXX  uvk  in  uq  ^/ask,  ocXKa.  rv)  (r^iaei  KCti  T>j  olxint/o'ti  xara-  to 
rtzvrx  a^^•'7^o^?  u^ia-xnv  ^icc  ty/v  vTrt^Qo'hr}v  rr)';  (piXlacc.     Leoilt.  de  Sect-. 
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BOOK  gree  of  gracious  respect  and  favour.  But  that  the 
^'  self-same  Person  which  verily  is  man,  should  properly 
be  God  also,  and  that  by  reason  not  of  two  Persons 
linked  in  amity,  but  of  two  Natures  human  and  di- 
vine, conjoined  in  one  and  the  same  Person,  the  God 
of  Glory  may  be  said  as  well  to  have  suffered  death  as 
to  have  raised  the  dead  from  their  graves ;  the  Son  of 
man  as  well  to  have  made,  as  to  have  redeemed  the 
world,  Nestorius  in  no  case  would  admit.  That  which 
deceived  him  was  want  of  heed  to  the  first  beginning 

John  i.  14.  of  that  admirable  combination  of  God  with  man.  The 
fVord  (saith  St.  John)  was  made  fesh,  and  dwelt  in 
us.  The  Evangelist  useth  the  plural  number,  men  for 
manhood,  us  for  the  nature  whereof  we  consist,  even 
as  the  Apostle,  denying  the  assumption  of  Angelical 

Heb.ii.  16. nature,  saith  likewise  in  the  plural  number,  he  took 
not  Angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham.  It  pleased  not 
the  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God,  to  take  to  itself  some 
one  person  amongst  men,  for  then  should  that  one 
have  been  advanced  which  was  assumed,  and  no  more; 
but  Wisdom,  to  the  end  she  might  save  many,  built 
her  house  of  that  nature  which  is  common  unto  all ; 
she  made  not  this  or  that  man  her  habitation,  but 
dwelt  in  us.  The  seeds  of  herbs  and  plants  at  the 
first  are  not  in  act,  but  in  possibility  that  which  they 
afterwards  grow  to  be.  If  the  Son  of  God  had  taken 
to  himself  a  man  now  made  and  already  perfected,  it 
would  of  necessity  follow  that  there  are  in  Christ  two 
Persons,  the  one  assuming  and  the  other  assumed  ; 
whereas  the  Son  of  God  did  not  assume  a  man's  per- 
son into  his  own,  but  a  man's  nature  to  his  own  Per- 
son ;  and  therefore  took  semen,  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  very  first  original  element  of  our  nature,  before  it 
was  come  to  have  any  personal  human  subsistence. 
The  flesh  and  the  conjunction  of  the  flesh  with  God 
':       began  both  at  one  instant* ;  his  making  and  taking  to 

"']    "    H  }<ri(p^£Tacc  ^vai<;  ov  tsr^oinrii^x^  "^^^  Xij-^iuq.     Tlieod.  Dial.  *  At^stt- 
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himself  our  flesh  was  but  one  act,  so  that  in  Christ  book 
there  is  no  personal  subsistence  but  one,  and  that  from  ^- 
everlasting.  By  taking  only  the  nature  of  man,  he 
still  continueth  one  Person,  and  changeth  but  the 
manner  of  his  subsisting,  which  was  before  in  the 
mere  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit 
of  our  flesh.  For  as  much  therefore  as  Christ  hath  no 
personal  subsistence  but  one,  whereby  we  acknowledge 
him  to  have  been  eternally  the  Son  of  God,  we  must 
of  necessity  apply  to  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God, 
even  that  which  is  spoken  of  Christ  according  to  his 
human  nature.  For  example,  according  to  the  flesh, 
he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  baptized  of  John  in 
the  river  Jordan,  by  Pilate  adjudged  to  die,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Jews.  Wc  cannot  say  properly,  that  the 
Virgin  bore,  or  John  did  baptize,  or  Pilate  condemn, 
or  the  Jews  crucify  the  nature  of  man,  because  these 
all  are  personal  attributes  ;  his  Person  is  the  subject 
which  receiveth  them,  his  nature  that  which  maketh 
his  Person  capable  or  apt  to  receive.  If  we  should  say, 
that  the  person  of  a  man  in  our  Saviour  Christ  was 
the  subject  of  these  things,  this  were  plainly  to  intrap 
ourselves  in  the  very  snare  of  the  Nestorians'  heresy, 
between  whom  and  the  Church  of  God  there  was  no 
difl^erence,  saving  only  that  Nestorius  imagined  in 
Christ  as  well  a  personal  human  substance,  as  a  di- 
vine ;  the  Church  acknowledging  a  substance  both  di- 
vine and  human,  but  no  other  personal  substance  than 
divine,  because  the  Son  of  God  took  not  to  himself  a 
man's  person,  but  the  nature  only  of  a  man.  Christ  is 
a  Person  both  divine  and  human,  howbeit  not  there- 
fore two  Persons  in  one ;  neither  both  these  in  one 
sense,  but  a  Person  divine,  because  he  is  personally 
the  Son  of  God,  human,  because  he  hath  really  the 
nature  of  the  children  of  men.  In  Christ  therefore 
God  and  man.  There  is  (saith  Paschasius)  a  twof'o Id pasduUh. 
substance,  not  a  twofold  Person,  because  one  P^f^^on^^^^^^' 
extinguisheth  another,  whereas  one  nature  cannot  in 
another  become  extinct.    For  the  personal  being  which 
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BOOK  the  Son  of  God   already  had,  suffered  not  the  sub- 
^-       stance  to  be  personal   which   he  took,  although   to- 
gether with  the  nature  which  he  had,  the  nature  also 
which  he  took,  continueth.    Whereupon  it  foUoweth  . 
against  Nestorius,  that  no  person  was   born  of  the  | 
Virgin  but  the  Son  of  God,  no  person  but  the  Son  of 
God  baptized,  the  Son  of  God  condemned,  the  Son  of 
God  and  no  other  person  crucified;  which  one  only 
point  of  Christian  belief.  The  infinite  worth  of  the  Son 
of  Gody  is  the  very  ground  of  all  things  believed  con- 
cerning life  and  salvation,  by  that  which  Christ  either 
did  or  suffered  as  man  in  our  behalf.    But  for  as  much 
as  St.  Cyril,  the  chiefest  of  those  two  hundred  Bishops 
An.  Dom.  assembled  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  where  the  he- 
^^^*  resy  of  Nestorius  was  condemned,  had  in  his  writings 

against  the  Arians  avouched,  that  the  Word  or  Wis- 
dom of  God  hath  but  one  nature,  which  is  eternal,  and 
whereunto  he  assumed  flesh,  (for  the  Arians  were  of 
opinion,  that,  besides  God's  own  eternal  wisdom,  there 
is  a  Wisdom  which  God  created  before  all  things,  to 
the  end  he  might  thereby  create  all  things  else ;  and 
that  this  created  Wisdom  was  the  Word  which  took 
flesh:)  again,  for  as  much  as  the  same  Cyril  had  given 
instance  in  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man,  no  farther 
than  only  to  enforce  by  example  against  Nestorius, 
that  a  visible  and  invisible,  a  mortal  and  an  immortal 
substance,  may  united  make  one  person  ;  the  words 
of  Cyril  were  in  process  of  time  so  taken,  as  though 
it  had  been  his  drift  to  teach,  that  even  as  in  us  the 
body  and  the  soul,  so  in  Christ  God  and  man,  make 
An.  Dom.  but  One  nature.  Of  which  error,  six  hundred  and 
thirty  Fathers  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  condemn- 
ed Eutyches.  For  as  Nestorius  teaching  rightly,  that 
God  and  man  are  distinct  natures,  did  thereupon  mis- 
infer,  that  in  Christ  those  natures  can  by  no  conjunc- 
tion make  one  Person  ;  so  Eutyches,  of  sound  belief 
as  touching  their  true  personal  copulation,  became  un- 
sound, by  denying  the  difference  which  still  conti- 
nueth between  the  one  and  the  other  nature.     We 
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must  therefore  keep  warily  a  middle  course,  shunning  book 
both  that  distraction  of  Persons,  wherein  Nestorius  ^- 
went  awry  ;  and  also  this  later  confusion  of  natures, 
which  deceived  Eutyches  *.  These  natures  from  the 
moment  of  their  first  combination  have  been  and  are 
for  ever  inseparable.  For  even  when  his  soul  forsook 
the  tabernacle  of  his  body,  his  Deity  forsook  neither 
body  nor  soul.  If  it  had,  then  could  we  not  truly 
hold,  either  that  the  Person  of  Christ  was  buried,  or 
that  the  Person  of  Christ  did  raise  up  himself  from 
the  dead.  For  the  body  separated  from  the  word,  can 
in  no  true  sense  be  termed  the  Person  of  Christ;  nor  is 
it  true  to  say,  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  raising  up  that 
body,  did  raise  up  himself,  if  the  body  were  not  both 
with  him,  and  of  him,  even  during  the  time  it  lay  in 
the  sepulchre.  The  like  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  soul, 
otherwise  we  are  plainly  and  inevitably  Nestorians. 
The  very  Person  of  Christ  therefore,  for  ever  one  and 
the   self-same,  was  only,  touching   bodily  substance,  ' 

concluded  within  the  grave,  his  soul  only  from  thence 
severed ;  but  by  personal  union  his  Deity  still  insepa- 
rably joined  with  both. 

53.  The  sequel  of  which  conjunction  of  natures  in  That  by  the 
the  Person  of  Christ  is  no  abolishment  of  natural  pi'o- onrwrth^*'^ 
perties  appertaining  to  either  substance,  no  transition  the  other 
or  transmigration  thereof  out  of  one  substance  into  Christ" 
another,  finally,  no   such   mutual   infusion,   as  really  there  grow- 
causeth  the  same  natural  operations  or  properties  tOgain^nor^' 
be  made  common  unto  both  substances  ;  but  whatso-iossof  es- 
cver  is  natural  to  Deity,  the  same  remaineth  in  Christ  perties  to^" 
uncommunicated  unto  his   manhood,  and  whatsoever  either, 
natural  to  manhood,  his  Deity  thereof  is  uncapable. 
The  true  properties  and  operations  of  his  Deity  are,  to 
know  that  which  is  not  possible  for  created  natures  to 
comprehend  ;   to  be  simply  the  highest  cause  of  all 
things,  the  Well-spring  of  immortality  and  life  ;   to 

a-rccv^ui  y.a.v  ru  rococo,     iheocior.  Dial.     A7rccaQ>iq. 
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BOOK  have  neither  end  nor  beginning  of  days;  to  be  eveiy 
^-  where  present,  and  inclosed  no  where;  to  be  subject  to 
no  alteration  nor  passion;  to  produce  of  itself  those  ef- 
fects which  cannot  proceed  but  from  infinite  Majesty 
and  Power.  The  true  properties  and  operations  of  his 
manhood  are  such  as  Irenaeus  reckoneth  up,  ^  If  Christ 
(saith  he)  had  not  taken  flesh  from  the  very  earthy  he 
would  not  have  coveted  those  earthly  nourishments , 
wherewith  bodies  which  he  taken  from  thence  are  fed. 
This  was  the  nature  which  felt  hunger  after  long  fast- 
ing, was  desirous  of  rest  after  travel,  testified  compas^ 
sion  and  love  by  tears,  groaned  in  heaviness,  and  with 
extremity  of  grief  even  melted  away  itself  into  bloody 
sweats.  To  Christ  we  ascribe  both  working^  of  won- 
ders,  and  suffering  of  pains  ;  we  use  concerning  him 
speeches  as  well  of  humility,  as  of  divine  glory ;  but 
the  one  we  apply  unto  that  nature  which  he  took  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  other  to  that  which  was  in  the 
beginning.  We  may  not  therefore  imagine,  that  the 
properties  of  the  weaker  nature  have  vanished  with  the 
presence  of  the  more  glorious,  and  have  been  therein 
swallowed  up  as  in  a  gulf.  We  dare  not  in  this  point 
Greg. Nyss.  give  ear  to  them  who  over-boldly  affirm.  That  the  na- 
iC  hu  ^^^^  which  Christ  took  weak  arid  feeble  from  us,  by  be- 
Aiexandr.  ing  mingled  with  Deity,  became  the  same  which  Deity 
is ;  that  the  assumption  of  our  substance  unto  his^  was 
like  the  blending  of  a  drop  of  vinegar  with  the  huge 
ocean,  wherein  although  it  continue  still,  yet  not  with 
those  properties  which  severed  it  hath;  because  sit  hence 
the  instant  of  their  conjunction,  all  distinction  and  dif- 
ference of  the  one  from  the  other  is  extinct,  and  what- 
soever we  can  now  conceive  of  the  Son  of  God  is  no- 
thing else  but  mere  Deity :  which  words  are  so  plain 
and  direct  for  Eutyches,  that  I  stand  in  doubt,  they 

*  TavTCC  'BJcLvtoc  avfj(.QoXot  cra^xo?  t>95  octto  yviq  eJ^jj/a/xsi'ij?.  Iren.  1.  iii. 
advers.  Haeres.  Christ  did  all  these  uv^^wrr'ivov  a-ui^ocroc  toiAu.  Greg. 
Nazian.  Orat.  ii.  de  Filio.  Toix;  fA,lv  rocTrnvovq  Xoyovq  ru  Ix  Ma^»a?  ar- 
Q^u/TTcOf  rovq  OS  ocviiy^ivovi;  Kcci  oso'7rqi7ri7(;  rw  iv  ot^XV  ''*'^*  }^6ya).  Theod. 
Dial.   ' ha-vyxvio<i. 
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are  not  his  whose  name  they  carry.    Sure  I  am  they  book 
are  far  from  truth,  and  must  of  necessity  give  place  to  ^    ^• 


the  better  advised  sentences  of  other  men.    He  which  Hilar. 
in  himself  was  appointed  (saith  Hilary)  a  Mediator  ^o  ^^^^1^^?^^ 
save  his  Churchy  and^for  performance  of  that  mystery  lib.  ix.  p. 
of  mediation  between  God  and  man^  is  become  G-od^^'^^^^' 
and  man,  doth  now,  being  but  one,  consist  of  both  those 
natures  united,  neither  hath  he,  through  the  union  of 
both,  incurred  the  damage  or  loss  of  either ;  lest,  by 
being  bom  a  man,  we  should  think  he  hath  given  over 
to  be  God ;  or,  that,  because  he  continued  God,  there- 
fore he  cannot  be  man  also ;  whereas  the  true  belief 
which  maketh  a  man  happy,  proclaimeth  jointly  God 
and  man,  confess  eth  the  Word  and  flesh  together.  Cy-  Cyr.  Epist. 
ril  more  plainly,  His  two  natures  have  knit  themselves^  67^^  * 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  are  in  that  nearness,  as  w?i-par.  ii. 
capable  of  confusion,  as  of  distraction.     Their  coAe- ed?i>ar.  ^ 
rence  hath  not  taken  away  the  difference  between  them, 
flesh  is  not  become  God,  but  doth  still  continue  flesh, 
although  it  be  now  the  flesh  of  God.  Yea,  of  each  sub^ 
stance  (saith  ^  Leo)  the  properties  are  all  preserved  and 
kept  safe.  These  two  natures  are  as  causes  and  original 
grounds  of  all  things  which  Christ  hath  done.  Where-  .^- 

fore  some  things  he  doth  as  God,  because  his  Deity  _^:;^> 
alone  is  the  well-spring  from  which  they  flow ;  some  J^j^joi-m 
things  as  man,  because  they  issue  from  his  mere  hu- 
man nature  ;  some  things  jointly  as  both  God  and 
man,  because  both  natures  concur  as  principles  there- 
unto. For  albeit  the  properties  of  each  nature  do  cleave 
only  to  that  nature  whereof  they  are  properties,  and 
therefore  Christ  cannot  naturally  be  as  God  the  same 
which  he  naturally  is  as  man ;  yet  both  natures  may 
very  well  concur  unto  one  effect,  and  Christ  in  that  re- 
spect  be  truly  said  to  work  both  as  God  and  man  one 
and  the  self-same  thing.     Let  us  therefore  set  it  down 


^  Salva  propvietate  utriiisqiie  naturae,  suscepta  est  a  Majestate 
humilitas,  a  virtute  infirmitas,  ab  aeternitate  mortalitas.  Leo.  Epist. 
ad  Flav. 
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BOOK  for  a  rule  or  principle  so  necessary,  as  nothing  more,  to 
^'  the  plain  deciding  of  all  doubts  and  questions  about 
the  union  of  natures  in  Christ,  that  of  both  natures 
there  is  a  co-operation  often,  an  association  always, 
but  never  any  mutual  participation  whereby  the  pro- 
perties of  the  one  are  infused  into  the  other.  Which 
rule  must  serve  for  the  better  understanding  of  that 
which  ^  Damascene  hath  touching  cross  and  circularyj 
tory  speeches,  wherein  there  are  attributed  to  God  such 
things  as  belong  to  manhood,  and  to  man  such  as  pro- 
perly concern  the  Deity  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  cause 
whereof  is  the  association  of  natures  in  one  subject.  A 
kind  of  mutual  commutation  there  is,  whereby  these 
concrete  names,  God  and  man,  when  we  speak  of 
Christ,  do  take  interchangeably  one  another's  room,  so 
that  for  truth  of  speech,  it  skilleth  not  whether  we  say, 
that  the  Son  of  God  hath  created  the  world,  and  the 
Son  of  man  by  his  death  hath  saved  it ;  or  else,  that 
the  Son  of  man  did  create,  and  the  Son  of  God  die  to 
save  the  world.  Howbeit,  as  oft  as  we  attribute  to 
God  what  the  manhood  of  Christ  claimeth,  or  to  man 
what  his  Deity  hath  right  unto,  we  understand  by  the 
name  of  God,  and  the  name  of  man,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  nature,  but  the  whole  Person  of  Christ, 
in  whom  both  natures  are.  When  the  Apostle  saith  of 
the  Jews,  that  they  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and 
when  the  Son  of  man,  being  on  earth,  affirmeth,  that 
the  Son  of  man  was  in  heaven  at  the  same  instant; 
there  is  in  these  two  speeches  that  mutual  circulation 
before  mentioned.     In  the  one,  there  is  attributed  to 


^  Ovroq  lanv  o  t^otto?  t>7?  ocvriaocricjq  SKCCTB^cci  (pvctuq  ty]  ers^at  rajv  loluv, 
oioc  TvjJ'  rv<;  vTrocrrcca-iuig  rocvrorvirex,,  xotl  rviv  elq  a.'K'KrfKcc  uvrajv  ^e^i^uj^'na'tv. 
Damasc.  de  Orthod.  Fid.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  Verum  est  duarum  in  Christo 
naturarum  alterajii  suas  alteii  proprietates  impeitire,  enunciando 
videlicet,  idque  noii  in  abstracto  sed  in  concrete  solum,  divinas  ho- 
mini  non  humanitati,  humanas  non  deitati  sed  Deo  tribui.  Ciijus 
haec  est  ratio,  quia,  cum  suppositum  praedicationis^  sit  ejusmodi  ut 
utramque  naturam  in  se  contineat,  sive  ab  una  sive  ab  altera  deno- 
minetur,  nihil  refert. 
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God,  or  the  Lord  of  Glory,  death,  whereof  Divine  na-  book 
ture  is  not  capable ;  in  the  other  ubiquity  unto  man, 


which  human  nature  admitteth  not.  Therefore  by  the  i  Cor.  u.  8. 
Lord  of  Glory,  we  must  needs  understand  the  whole 
Person  of  Christ,  who  being  Lord  of  Glory,  was  in- 
deed crucified,  but  not  in  that  nature  for  which  he  is 
termed  the  Lord  of  Glory.  In  like  manner,  by  the  John  iii.  13. 
Son  of  man,  the  whole  Person  of  Christ  must  neces- 
sarily be  meant,  who  being  man  upon  earth,  filled 
heaven  with  his  glorious  presence,  but  not  according 
to  that  nature  for  which  the  title  of  man  is  given  him. 
Without  this  caution,  the  Fathers,  whose  belief  was 
sincere,  and  their  meaning  most  sound,  shall  seem  in 
their  writings,  one  to  deny  what  another  constantly 
doth  aflirm.  Theodoret  disputeth,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, that  God  cannot  be  said  to  suifer.  But  he  there- 
by meaneth  Christ's  Divine  nature  against  '^  ApoUina-Apoiiinar. 
rius,  which  held  even  Deity  itself  passible.  Cyril  on  pj''^'^^' ""'^ 
the  other  side  against  Nestorius  as  much  contendeth, 
that  whosoever  will  deny  very  God  to  have  suffered 
death,  doth  forsake  the  faith.  Which  notwithstand- 
ing to  hold,  were  heresy,  if  the  name  of  God  in  this 
assertion  did  not  import,  as  it  doth,  the  Person  of 
Christ,  who  being  verily  God,  suffered  death,  but  in  the 
flesh,  and  not  in  that  substance  for  which  the  name  of 
God  is  given  him. 

54.  If  then  both  natures  do  remain  with  their  pro- What 
perties  in  Christ  thus  distinct,  as  hath  been  shewed,  we  ob^^'Sed*^' 
are,  for  our  better  understanding  what  either  nature  re-  according 
ceiveth  from  other,  to  note,  that  Christ  is  by  three  de-by\^he^''^'' 
grees  a  receiver;  first,  in  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God:  se-"nionofhis 
condly,  in  that  his  human  nature  hath  had  the  honour  DeitVr^ 
of  union  with  Deity  bestowed  upon  it :  thirdly,  in  that 
by  means  thereof  sundry  eminent  graces  have  flowed 
as  effects  from  Deity  into  that  nature  which  is  coupled 
with  it.     On  Christ  therefore  is  bestowed  the  gift  of 
eternal  generation,  the  gift  of  union,  and  the  gift  of 

^  0H5TJJV  t5  Yi5  Kocroca-Ktva^acn  rviv  ^botyitoc.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  Sectator. 
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BOOK  unction.  By  the  gift  of  eternal  generation,  Christ  hath 
^'  received  of  the  Father  one,  and  in  number  the  ^  self- 
same substance,  which  the  Father  hath  of  himself  un- 
received  from  any  other.  For  every  '^beginning  is 
a  father  unto  that  which  cometh  of  it,  and  every 
offspring  is  a  son  unto  that  out  of  which  it  grow- 
eth.  Seeing  therefore  the  Father  alone  is  ^originally 
that  Deity  which  Christ  ^  originally  is  not,  (for  Christ 
is  God  ^  by  being  of  God ;  light  ^  by  issuing  out 
of  light ;)  it  followeth  hereupon,  that  whatsoever 
Christ  hath  s  common  unto  him  with  his  heavenly 
Father,  the  same  of  necessity  must  be  given  him, 
but   naturally  and   ^  eternally   given ;    not   bestowed 


^  Nativitas  Dei  non  potest  non  earn  ex  qua  profecta  est  tenere 
iiaturam.  Neque  enim  aliud  quam  Dens  subsistit  qui  non  aliunde 
quam  ex  Deo  Deus  subsistit.  Hilar,  de  Trin,  lib.  v.  Cum  sit  gloria, 
Sempiternitate,  virtute,  regno,  potestate,  hoc  quod  Pater  est,  omnia 
tamen  baec  non  sine  auctore  sicut  Pater,  sed  ex  Patre  tanquam  Fi- 
lius  sine  initio  et  aequalis  habet.  Ruffin  in  Symb.  Apost.  cap.  9,  Fi- 
lium  aliunde  non  deduco,  sed  de  substantia  Patris  oranem  a  Patre 
consecutum  potestatem.  Tertul.  contra  Prax. 

^  Ephes.  iii.  15.  <mciaoc  -CTarpia,  quicquid  alteri  quovis  niodo  dat 
esse. 

*^  Jac.  i.  17.  Pater  luminum,  ftov  re  xai  nv£viJ.<x7o<;  ^-nXovo-n, 
Fachym.  in  Dionys.  de  Coel.  Hierar.  cap.  1.  Pater  est  principium 
totius  divinitatis,  quia  ipse  a  nullo  est.  Non  enim  habet  de  quo 
procedat,  sed  ab  eo  et  Filius  est  genitus  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  proce- 
dit.  Aug.  de  Trinit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  40.  Hinc  Christus  deitatis  loco  no- 
men  ubique  Patris  usurpat,  quia  Pater  nimirum  est  '^riyouot.  OsorviToq. 

^  Pater  tota  substantia  est,  Filius  vero  derivatio  totius  et  propa- 
gatio.  Tertul.  contra  Prax. 

^  Quod  enim  Deus  est,  ex  Deo  est.  Hilar,  de  Trin.  lib.  v.  Nihil 
nisi  natum  habet  Filius.  Hilar,  lib.  iv. 

^  'A'TTuvyua-fxcc  t^?  ^o|>j?.  Heb.  i.  3.  Ecrriv  ocTrd^^Hot,  t?$  Toy  «Ta»To- 
K^dro^oq  ^o|»3?  EtAtxptvijs* — a.'ita.iiy 0.(7^0, — ^wto?  aVoiov.  Wisd.  Vll.  2o,  26. 

s  Nihil  in  se  diversum  ac  dissimile  habent  natus  et  generans. 
Hilar,  de  Synod,  advers.  Aria.  In  Trinitate  alius  atque  alius,  non 
aliud  atque  aliud.  Vincent.  Lyr.  cap.  19. 

^  Ubi  author  seternus  est,  ibi  et  nativitatis  aeternitas  est  :  quia 
sicut  nativitas  ab  authore  est,  ita  et  ab  asterno  authore  seterna  nati- 
vitas est.  Hilar,  de  Trin.  lib.  xii.  Sicut  naturam  praestat  Filio  sine 
initio  Generatio  ;  ita  Spiritus  Sancti  praistat  essentiam  sine  initio 
Processio.   Aug,  de  Trin.  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 
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by  way  of   benevolence    and    favour,    as    the    other  book 
gifts   both   are.     And  therefore  ^  where  the  Fathers       ^- 
give  it  out  for  a  rule,  that  whatsoever  Christ  is  said 
in  Scripture  to  have  received,  the  same  we  ought  to 
apply  only  to  the  manhood  of  Christ ;  their  assertion 
is    true   of   all    things    which    Christ    hath    received 
by  grace ;    but  to  that   which    he    hath    received  of 
the  Father,  by  eternal   nativity  or  birth  it  reacheth 
not.     Touching    union    of   Deity  with    manhood,    it 
is   by  grace,  because  there  can   be  no  greater  grace 
shewed  towards  men,  than  that  God  should  vouch- 
safe to  unite  to  man  s  nature  the  Person  of  his  only 
begotten   Son.    Because  the  Father  loveth  the  *S'ow joim iu. 35. 
as   man,  he  hath,  by  uniting  Deity  with   manhood, 
given  all  things  into  his  hands.    It  hath  pleased  the 
Father,  that  in  him  all  fulness  should  dwell.    The  Coi.  i.  19. 
name  which  he  hath  above  all  names  is  given  him.  phu.  \\.  9. 
As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself]  the  Son  in  himself  John  v.  26. 
hath  life  also  by  the  gift  of  the  Father.     The  gift 
whereby  God  hath   made   Christ  a  Fountain  of  life, 
is,  that  conjunction  of  the  nature  of  God  with  the 
nature  of  man,  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  gift  Hie  est  ve- 
(saith  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria)  if  thou  didst ^^^J^®^j^j._ 
know,  and  in  that  respect  understand  who  it  is  which  na.  1  John 
asketh    water   of  thee,    thou    wouldest    ask    of   him,  ^^i^q/^^^° 
that    he  might   give  thee   living   water.     The  union 
therefore  of  the  flesh    with   Deity,  is    to  that  flesh 
a  gift  of  principal  grace  and  favour.     For  by  virtue 
of  this   grace,  man    is    really  made  God,  a  creature 
is    exalted    above   the    dignity  of   all    creatures,    and 
hath    all    creatures    else    under    it.     This    admirable 
union  of  God  with  man   can  enforce  in   that  high- 
er nature  no   alteration,  because   unto   God  there   is 
nothing  more  natural  than  not  to  be  subject  to  any 


^  Oa-oc  y^iyu  ri  ypcx.^7}  on  ihot,^iv  o  tlo<;  KOti  l^o^dcrBv),  ^locTriv  uv^^uTrornrcc 
ecvre  "hiyn,  s  rnv  ^iorviroi.  Tlieod.  fol.  42.  et  ex  Greg,  Nazian.  Orat. 
ii.  cle  Fol.  rbid.  44. 
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BOOK  ^  change.  Neither  is  it  a  thing  impossible,  that 
^'  the  Word  being  made  flesh,  should  be  that  which 
it  was  not  before  as  touching  the  manner  of  sub- 
sistence, and  yet  continue  in  all  qualities  or  pro- 
perties of  nature  the  same  it  was,  because  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God  consisteth  merely  in  the 
union  of  natures,  which  union  doth  add  perfection 
to  the  weaker,  to  the  nobler  no  ^  alteration  at  all.  If 
therefore  it  be  demanded  what  the  Person  of  the 
Son  of  God  hath  attained  by  assuming  manhood  ; 
surely,  the  whole  sum  of  all  is  this,  to  be  as  we  are, 
truly,  really,  and  naturally  man,  by  means  whereof 
he  is  made  capable  of  meaner  oflfices  than  otherwise 
his  Person  could  have  admitted,  the  only  gain  he 
thereby  purchased  for  himself  was  to  be  capable  of 
loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  others.  But  may 
it  rightly  be  said  concerning  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  as  our  nature  hath  in  no  respect  changed 
his,  so  from  his  to  ours  as  little  alteration  hath  en- 
sued ?  The  very  cause  of  his  taking  upon  him  our 
nature  was  to  change  it,  to  better  the  quality,  and 
to  advance  the  condition  thereof,  although  in  no  sort 
to  abolish  the  substance  which  he  took  ;  nor  to  in- 
fuse into  it  the  natural  forces  and  properties  of  his 
Deity.  As  therefore  we  have  shewed  how  the  Son 
of  God  by  his  Incarnation  hath  changed  the  manner 
of  that  personal  subsistence  which  before  was  solitary, 
and  is  now  in  the  association  of  flesh,  no  alteration 
thereby  accruing  to  the  nature  of  God  ;  so  neither 
are  the  properties  of  man's  nature  in  the  Person  of 
Christ,  by  force  and  virtue  of  the  same  conjunction, 

^'naTTzp  Tuv  uv^fWTtojv  y.oivov  Er*  TO  B^vvtrov,  ovru  T??  a,yia<;  T^nxaoc 
xoivoj'  TO  arpsTrrov  ts  >ta*  ocvcchXoiurov.     Theo.  Dial.     At^ettto?. 

^  Fericulnin  status  sui  Deo  nullum  est.  Teitul.  de  Car.  Chr. 
Majestati  Filii  Dei  corpoiea  Nativitas  nihil  contulit,  nihil  ab- 
stulit.  Leo  de  Nativit.  Ser.  viii.  Mivzi  o  ^v  0,7/  ap%^?,  0«o?  //-£- 
vn  Kcci  rrjv  rifjiuv  Iv  eocvra  Trccfoca-y-svoc^uv  vTrap^iv.    Theophil.     In  forniam 

servi    transisse   non  est   iiaturam   perdidisse  Dei.    Hilar,  de  Trin. 
lib.  xii. 
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so  much  altered  as  not  to  stay  within  those  limits  book 
which  our  substance  is  bordered  withal;  nor  the  state  ^' 
and  quahty  of  our  substance  so  unaltered,  but  that 
there  are  in  it  many  glorious  effects  proceeding  from 
so  near  copulation  with  Deity.  God  from  us  can 
receive  nothing ;  we  by  him  have  obtained  much. 
For  albeit  the  natural  properties  of  Deity  be  not 
communicable  to  man  s  nature,  the  supernatural  gifts, 
graces,  and  effects  thereof  are.  The  honour  which 
our  flesh  hath  by  being  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  in  many  respects  great.  If  we  respect  but 
that  which  is  common  unto  us  with  him,  the  glory 
provided  for  him  and  his,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
his  right  and  title  thereunto,  even  in  that  he  is  man, 
differeth  from  other  men's,  because  he  is  that  man 
of  whom  God  is  himself  a  part.  We  have  right  to 
the  same  inheritance  with  Christ,  but  not  the  same 
right  which  he  hath  ;  his  being  such  as  we  cannot 
reach,  and  ours  such  as  he  cannot  stoop  unto.  Fur- 
thermore, to  be  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ; 
to  be  the  Wisdom,  Righteousness,  Sanctilication,  . 
Resurrection  ;  to  be  the  Peace  of  the  whole  world, 
the  Hope  of  the  righteous,  the  Heir  of  all  things  ; 
to  be  that  Supreme  Head  wdiereunto  all  power, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  is  given — these  are 
not  honours  common  unto  Christ  with  other  men ; 
they  are  titles  above  the  dignity  and  worth  of  any 
which  were  but  a  mere  man,  yet  true  of  Christ, 
even  in  that  he  is  man,  but  man  with  whom  Deity 
is  personally  joined,  and  unto  whom  it  hath  added 
those  excellencies  which  make  him  more  than  wor- 
thy thereof.  Finally,  sith  God  hath  deified  our  na- 
ture, though  not  by  turning  it  into  himself,  yet  by 
making  it  his  own  inseparable  habitation,  we  can- 
not now  conceive  how  God  should,  without  man, 
either  ^  exercise  divine   power,  or  receive   the   glory 
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BOOK  of  divine  praise.     For  man  is  in  ^  both  an  associate 
^'       of  Deity.     But   to  come   to  the    grace  of  unction; 


did  the  parts  of  our  nature,  the  soul  and  body  of 
Christ,  receive,  by  the  influence  of  Deity  wherewith 
they  were  matched,  no  abihty  of  operations,  no  vir- 
tue, or  quahty  above  nature  ?  Surely,  as  the  sword 
which  is  made  fiery  doth  not  only  cut  by  reason  of 
the  sharpness  which  simply  it  hath,  but  also  burn  by 
means  of  that  heat  which  it  hath  from  fire,  so,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  Deity  of  Christ  hath  enabled 
that  nature  which  it  took  of  man,  to  do  more  than 
man  in  this  world  hath  power  to  comprehend ;  for- 
asmuch as  (the  bare  essential  properties  of  Deity  ex- 
cepted) he  hath  imparted  unto  it  all  things,  he  hath 
replenished  it  with  all  such  perfections  as  the  same 
is  any  way  apt  to  receive,  at  the  least,  according  to 
; .  the  exigence  of  that  economy  or  service  for  which 
Lukeii.47.it  pleased  him  in  love  and  mercy  to  be  made 
man.  For,  as  the  parts,  degrees,  and  offices  of 
that  mystical  administration  did  require  which  he 
voluntarily  undertook,  the  beams  of  Deity  did  in 
operation  always  accordingly  either  restrain  ^  or  en- 
Matt.  xxviiJarge  themselves.  From  hence  we  may  somewhat 
^^-  conjecture  how  the  powers  of  that  soul   are  illumi- 

nated, which  being  so  inward  unto  God,  cannot 
choose  but  be  privy  unto  all  things  which  God  work- 
eth,  and  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  endued  with 
Col.  ii.  3.  knowledge  so  far  forth  universal,  though  not  with 
infinite  knowledge  peculiar  to  Deity  itself.  The  soul 
of  Christ,  that  saw  in  this  life  the  face  of  God, 
was  here,  through  so  visible  presence  of  Deity,  filled 

*  H  oe^icc  t5  ©eS  vj  'SJOiviriKri  Tuv  ovruv  tuv  'axccVTUv,  >jtk  £r*v  o  Kv^iog, 
04  8  roc  'CTccvroc  iyevero,  avrvi  rov  svu-jevrot  >WfQq  avrw  ccV'J^wjtov  ei?  to  totor 
oiVY^yccyiv  v-^o<;  ^icc  rriq  hua-BUi.  Gregoi*.  Nyss.  apud  Theod.  'Atto 
T^?  (pvuiuq  T>5?  crvi<;  Xahwv  a7rapp^>jj/  i>ioc^K7tv  i7va,vu)  'uja.a-/i<;  u^^viq  xu) 
e^vcriaq.     Chrys.  in  Psal.  xli. 

"  Ha-v^a.(^ovro<;  jjhv  t5  Auyov  \v  ru  tirBi^si^ecr^ai  y.al  TCiv^ova-^cci  xul 
OLTTo^VYlc^KBiV}  crvyyivofj^ivov  cb  tcj  ccv^^uita  Iv  no  vixolv  xat  VTroi^ivBiv  y.ui 
XfV)^ivicr^ecri  itou  a.i/ifaj-Bca  kcc)  ai/a)^oc[ji.Qixve(7^0!,i.  Tlieod.  Ct  Ireil.  lib. 
iii.  advers.  IJieies. 
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with  all   manner  of  graces  and  virtues  in  that  un-  book 
matchable   degree  of  perfection,  for   which,  of  him       ^- 
we  read  it  written,  That  God  with  the  oil  of  gladness  isnixi.  2. 
anointed  him  above  his  fellows.    And  as  God  hath  in  1^^^*  I'^^-.V 

r^^     ■  i     i  i  i   *^-  n     ^       i  i  i  ti  •       Lukeiv.  18. 

Christ  unspeakably  gJorined  the  nobler,  so  likewise  Acts  iv.  27. 
the  meaner  part  of  our  nature,  the  very  bodily  sub- ^^^'^.^j ^21 
stance  of  man.  Where  also  that  must  again  be  re-Uoimii. 
membered  which  w^e  noted  before,  concerning  the^^'^'^* 
degrees  of  the  influence  of  Deity  proportionable  unto 
his  own  purposes,  intents,  and  counsels.  For  in  this 
respect  his  body,  which  by  natural  condition  was 
corruptible,  wanted  the  gift  of  everlasting  immunity 
from  death,  passion,  and  dissolution,  till  God,  which 
gave  it  to  be  slain  for  sin,  had  for  righteousness'  sake 
restored  it  to  life,  with  certainty  of  endless  continu- 
ance. Yea,  in  this  respect,  the  very  glorified  body 
of  Christ  retained  in  it  the  scars  and  marks  of  former  joh.xx.  27. 
mortality.  But  shall  we  say,  that  in  heaven  his 
glorious  body,  by  virtue  of  the  same  cause,  hath 
now  power  to  present  itself  in  all  places,  and  to  be 
every  where  at  once  present  ?  We  nothing  doubt, 
but  God  hath,  many  ways  above  the  reach  of  our 
capacities,  exalted  that  body  which  it  hath  pleased 
him  to  make  his  own,  that  body  wherewith  he  hath 
saved  the  world,  that  body  which  hath  been  and  is 
the  root  of  eternal  life ;  the  instrument  wherewith 
Deity  worketh,  the  sacrifice  which  taketh  away  sin, 
the  price  which  hath  ransomed  souls  from  death, 
the  leader  of  the  whole  army  of  bodies  that  shall 
rise  again.  For  though  it  had  a  beginning  from  us, 
yet  God  hath  given  it  vital  efficacy.  Heaven  hath 
endowed  it  with  celestial  power,  that  virtue  it  hath 
from  above,  in  regard  whereof  all  the  Angels  of 
Heaven  adore  it  ^.  Notwithstanding  a  body  still  it 
continueth,  a  body  consubstantial  with  our  bodies,  a 

l^Bfov,  au^cc  ^s  o/xw?  'r>3v  olH&iuv  e^ov  -CTE^iy^aipjjv.     Theod.  fol.  80. 
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BOOK  body  of  the  same  both  nature  and  measure  which 
^-  it  had  on  earth.  To  gather  therefore  into  one  sum 
all  that  hitherto  hath  been  spoken  touching  this 
pointy  there  are  but  four  things  which  concur  to 
make  complete  the  whole  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Deity,  his  manhood,  the  conjunction  of 
both,  and  the  distinction  of  the  one  from  the  other 
being  joined  in  one.  Four  principal  heresies  there 
are  which  have  in  those  things  withstood  the  truth  ; 
Arians,  by  bending  themselves  against  the  Deity 
of  Christ ;  Apollinarians,  by  maiming  and  misinter- 
preting that  which  belongeth  to  his  human  nature  ; 
Nestorians,  by  renting  Christ  asunder,  and  dividing 
him  into  two  Persons ;  the  followers  of  Eutyches, 
by  confounding  in  his  Person  those  natures  which 
they  should  distinguish.  Against  these  there  have 
been  four  most  famous  ancient  General  Councils ; 
the  Council  of  Nice,  to  define  against  Arians ;  a- 
gainst  Apollinarians,  the  Council  of  Constantinople  ; 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  against  Nestorians  ;  against 
Eutychians,  the  Chalcedon  Council.     In  four  words, 

indivisible/,  distinct li/ ;  the  first,  applied  to  his  be- 
ing God ;  and  the  second,  to  his  being  man ;  the 
third,  to  his  being  of  both  One ;  and  the  fourth, 
to  his  still  continuing  in  that  One  both ;  we  may 
fully,  by  way  of  abridgment,  comprise  whatsoever 
antiquity  hath  at  large  handled,  either  in  declara- 
tion of  Christian  belief,  or  in  refutation  of  the  afore- 
said heresies.  Within  the  compass  of  which  four 
heads,  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  all  heresies  which 
touch  but  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  (whether  they 
have  risen  in  these  latter  days,  or  in  any  age  hereto- 
fore) may  be,  with  great  facility,  brought  to  confine 
themselves.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  to  save  the 
world  it  was  of  necessity  the  Son  of  God  should  be 
thus  incarnate,  and  that  God  should  so  be  in  Christ, 
as  hath  been  declared. 
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55.  Having  thus  far  proceeded  in  speech  concern-  book 
ing  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  two  Natures,  their 


conjunction,  that  which  he  either  is  or  doth   in  re-Oftheper- 
spect  of  both,  and  that  which  the  one  receiveth  fromsenceof^ 
the  other;  sith  God  in  Christ  is,  generally,  the  medi-^^h^ist 
cine  which  doth  cure  the  world,  and  Christ  in  us  is  where,  and 
that  receipt  of  the   same    medicine    whereby  we  are  ^"  ^■'K^^ 

■*^  •       1      1  1         •  1  /^i     •      »    sense  itmay 

every  one   particularly  cured:    masmucli    as   Lhrists be  granted, 
incarnation  and  passion  can  be  available  to  no  man's  H^'^^^^^y 

1        1   •    1      •  1  1  r  /-\\     •  -I         where  pre- 

good  which  IS  not  made  partaker  or  Christ,  neither  sent  ac- 
can  we  participate  him  without  his  presence,  we  are  J|^^^^°Jj^^^ 
briefly  to  consider  how  Christ  is  present,  to  the  end 
it  may  thereby  better  appear  how  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  Christ,  both  otherwise,  and  in  the  Sacra- 
ments themselves.  All  things  are  in  such  sort  divided 
into  finite  and  infinite,  that  no  one  substance,  na- 
ture, or  quality,  can  be  possibly  capable  of  both. 
The  world  and  all  things  in  the  world  are  stinted, 
all  eifects  that  proceed  from  them,  all  the  powers 
and  abilities  whereby  they  work  ;  whatsoever  they  do, 
whatsoever  they  may,  and  whatsoever  they  are,  is 
limited.  Which  limitation  of  each  creature  is  both 
the  perfection  and  also  the  preservation  thereof. 
Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  because 
every  thing  is  for  some  end  ;  neither  can  that  thing 
be  available  to  any  end  which  is  not  proportionable 
thereunto,  and  to  proportion  as  well  excesses  as  de- 
fects are  opposite.  Again,  forasmuch  as  nothing 
doth  perish  but  only  through  excess  or  defect  of  that, 
the  due  proportioned  measure  whereof  doth  give  per- 
fection, it  followeth,  that  measure  is  likewise  the  pre- 
servation of  all  things.  Out  of  which  premises  we 
may  conclude,  not  only  that  nothing  createcj  can  pos- 
sibly be  unlimited,  or  can  receive  any  such  accident, 
quality,  or  property  as  may  really  make  it  infinite,  (for 
then  should  it  cease  to  be  a  creature,)  but  also,  that 
every  creature's  limitation  is  according  to  his  own 
kind ;  and  therefore  as  oft  as  we  note  in  them  any 
thing  above  their  kind,  it  argucth,  that  the  same  is  not 
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BOOK  properly  theirs,  but  groweth  in  them  from   a  cause 
J^*_     more  powerful  than  they  are.     Such  as  the  substance 
of  each  thing  is,  such  is   also  the  presence  thereof.   . 
Ible  it  is,  that  God  should  withdraw  his  pre-   i 


Ps.  cxxxix.  Impossil 

7,8.  ^       r 

Ti^f*     -will  odlv/^      11  V 


Jer.xxiii.    scncc  from  any  thing,  because  the  very  substance  of 
24.  God   is   infinite.      He   fiUeth    heaven  and    earth,  al- 

though he  take  up  no  room  in  either,  because  his 
substance  is  immaterial,  pure,  and  of  us  in  this 
world  so  incomprehensible,  that  albeit  no  part  of  us 
^  be  ever  absent  from  him  who  is  present  whole  unto 
every  particular  thing,  yet  his  presence  with  us  we 
no  way  discern  further  than  only  that  God  is  present ; 
which  partly  by  reason,  and  more  perfectly  by  faith, 
we  know  to  be  firm  and  certain.  Seeing  therefore 
that  presence  every  where  is  the  sequel  of  an  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  substance,  (for  what  can  be 
every  where,  but  that  which  can  no  where  be  compre- 
hended ?)  to  enquire,  whether  Christ  be  every  where, 
is  to  enquire  of  a  natural  property,  a  property  that 
cleaveth  to  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Which  Deity  being 
common  unto  him  with  none  but  only  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  foUoweth,  that  nothing  of 
Christ  which  is  limited,  that  nothing  created,  that 
neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  of  Christ,  and  conse- 
quently, not  Christ  as  man,  or  Christ  according  to 
his  human  nature,  can  possibly  be  every  where  pre- 
sent, because  those  phrases  of  limitation  and  restraint 
do  either  point  out  the  principal  subject  whereunto 
every  such  attribute  adhereth,  or  else  they  intimate 
the  radical  cause  out  of  which  it  groweth.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  say  that  Christ  as  man,  or  according 
to  his  human  nature,  suffered  death,  we  shew  what 
nature  was  the  proper  subject  of  mortality;  when  we 
say,  that  as  God,  or  according  to  his  Deity,  he  con- 

3  Ideo  Deus  iibique  esse  dicitur,  quia  nuUi  parti  rerum  absens 
est  J  ideo  totus,  quia  non  parti  rerum  partem  sui  pra^sentem  praj- 
bet,  ct  alteri  parti  alteram  partem^  sed  non  solum  universitati 
creatura?,  verum  etiam  cuilibct  parti  ejus  totus  paritcr  adest.  Aug. 
Epist.  Ivii. 
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quered  deaths  we  declare  his  Deity  to  have  been  the  book 
cause  by  force  and  virtue  whereof  he  raised  himself      ^- 
from   the   grave.      But   neither   is   the   manhood  of 
Christ   that    subject    whereunto    universal    presence  '■ 

agreeth,  neither  is  it  the  cause  original  by  force 
whereof  his  Person  is  enabled  to  be  every  where 
present.  Wherefore  Christ  is  essentially  present  with 
all  things  in  that  he  is  very  God^  but  not  present 
with  all  things  as  man,  because  manhood  and  the 
parts  thereof  can  neither  be  the  cause  nor  the  true 
subject  of  such  presence.  Notwithstanding,  some- 
what more  plainly  to  shew  a  true  immediate  reason 
wherefore  the  manhood  of  Christ  can  neither  be  every 
where  present,  nor  cause  the  Person  of  Christ  so  to 
be ;  we  acknowledge  that  of  St.  Augustine  concerning 
Christ  most  true,  ^  In  that  he  is  personally  the  TVord^M^.  Ep. 
he  created  all  thing-s ;  in  that  he  is  naturally  man.\^^' V:^^^- 

77'  7/'«  T      r  r^     1  1-11  ^tom.  n.  ed. 

he  iiimseij  is  created  oj  irod ;  and  it  doth  not  appear  Par. 
that  any  one  creature  hath  power  to  be  present  with 
all  creatures.  Whereupon  nevertheless  it  will  not 
follow,  that  Christ  cannot  therefore  be  thus  present 
because  he  is  himself  a  creature;  forasmuch  as  only 
infinite  presence  is  that  which  cannot  possibly  stand 
with  the  essence  or  being  of  any  creature:  as  for 
presence  with  all  things  that  are,  sith  the  whole  race^ 
mass,  and  body  of  them  is  finite,  Christ  by  being  a 
creature  is  not  in  that  respect  excluded  from  possi- 
bility of  presence  with  them.  That  which  excludeth 
him  therefore,  as  man,  from  so  great  largeness  of  pre- 
sence, is  only  his  being  man,  a  creature  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  whereunto  the  God  of  nature  hath  set 
those  bounds  of  restraint  and  limitation,  beyond  which 
to  attribute  unto  it  any  thing  more  than  a  creature 


^  Quod  ad  Verbum  attinet.  Creator  est) — quod  ad  hominem, 
creatura  est.  Deus  qui  semper  est,  et  semper  erat,  fit  creatura. 
Leo  de  Nativ.  Multi  timore  trepidant  ne  Christum  esse  creaturam 
dicere  compellantur  j  nos  proclamamus  non  esse  periculum  dicere, 
Christum  esse  creaturam.     Hier.  in  Epist.  ad  Eph.  ii. 
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BOOK  of  that  sort  can  admit,  were  to  give  it  another  nature, 
^-  to  make  it  a  creature  of  some  other  kind  than  in  truth 
it  is.  Furthermore,  if  Christ,  in  that  he  is  man,  be 
every  where  present,  seeing  this  cometh  not  by  the 
nature  of  manhood  itself,  there  is  no  other  way  how 
it  should  grow,  but  either  by  the  grace  of  union  with 
Deity,  or  by  the  grace  of  unction  received  from  Deity. 
It  hath  been  already  sufficiently  proved,  that  by  force 
of  union  the  properties  of  both  natures  are  imparted 
to  the  person  only  in  whom  they  are,  and  not  what 
belongeth  to  the  one  nature,  really  conveyed  or  trans- 
lated into  the  other:  it  hath  been  likewise  proved, that 
natures  united  in  Christ  continue  the  very  same  which 
they  are  where  they  are  not  united.  And  concerning 
the  grace  of  unction,  wherein  are  contained  the  gifts 
and  virtues  which  Christ  as  man  hath  above  men, 
they  make  him  really  and  habitually  a  man  more  ex- 
cellent than  we  are ;  they  take  not  from  him  the 
nature  and  substance  that  we  have ;  they  cause  not 
his  soul  nor  body  to  be  of  another  kind  than  ours  is. 
Supernatural  endowments  are  an  advancement,  they 
are  no  extinguishment  of  that  nature  whereto  they 
are  given.  The  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  hath 
no  presence,  neither  can  have,  but  only  local.  It  was 
not  therefore  every  where  seen,  nor  did  it  every  where 
suffer  death,  every  where  it  could  not  be  entombed, 
it  is  not  every  where  now,  being  exalted  into  heaven. 
There  is  no  proof  in  the  world  strong  to  enforce  that 
Christ  had  a  true  body,  but  by  the  true  and  natural 
properties  of  his  body.  Amongst  which  properties, 
Tertui.  de  definite  or  local  presence  is  chief:  How  is  it  true  of 
cap.v.  Christ  (saith  Tertullian)  that  he  died,  was  buried, 
p,  310.  c.  ^^^  rf^QgQ  again,  if  Christ  had  not  that  very  jiesh, 
the  nature  ivhereof  is  capable  of  these  things,  fiesh 
mingled  with  blood,  supported  with  bones,  woven  with 
sinews,  embroidered  with  veins?  If  his  majestical 
body  have  now  any  such  new  property,  by  force 
whereof  it  may  every  where  really  even  in  substance 
present  itself,  or  may  at  once  be  in  many  places ;  then 
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hath  the  majesty  of  his  estate  extinguished  the  verity   book 
of  his  nature.     Make  thou  no  doubt  or  question  of  it 


(saith  St.  Augustine)  but  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  z^Aug.  Epist. 
710W  in  that  very  place  from  whence  he  shall  come  ^^pfesT.^  " 
the  same  form  and  substance  of  flesh  which  he  carried^^^  "• 
thither^  and  from  thence  he  hath  not  taken  nature,^  ' 
but  given  thereunto  immortality.  According  to  this 
form  he  spreadeth  not  out  himself  into  all  places.  For 
it  behoveth  us  to  take  great  heed,  lest,  while  we  go 
about  to  maintain  the  glorious  Deity  of  him  which  is 
man,  we  leave  him  not  the  true  bodily  substance  of  a 
man.  According  to  St  Augustine's  opinion  therefore, 
that  majestical  body,  which  we  make  to  be  every 
where  present,  doth  thereby  cease  to  have  the  sub- 
stance of  a  true  body.  To  conclude,  we  hold  it  in  re- 
gard of  the  fore-alleged  proofs,  a  most  infallible  truth, 
that  Christ,  as  man,  is  not  every  where  present.  There 
are  which  think  it  as  infallibly  true,  that  Christ  is 
every  where  present  as  man,  which  peradventure  in 
some  sense  may  be  well  enough  granted.  His  hu- 
man substance  in  itself  is  naturally  absent  from  the 
earth,  his  soul  and  body  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven 
only  ;  yet  because  this  substance  is  inseparably  joined 
to  that  personal  Word,  which  by  his  very  divine 
essence  is  present  with  all  things ;  the  nature  which 
cannot  have  in  itself  universal  presence,  hath  it  after 
a  sort,  by  being  no  where  severed  from  that  which 
every  where  is  present.  For  in  as  much  as  that  infi- 
nite Word  is  not  divisible  into  parts,  it  could  not  in 
part,  but  must  needs  be  wholly  incarnate ;  and  con- 
sequently wheresoever  the  Word  is,  it  hath  with  it 
manhood,  else  should  the  Word  be  in  part,  or  some- 
where God  only  and  not  man,  which  is  impossible. 
For  the  Person  of  Christ  is  whole,  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man,  wheresoever ;  although  the  parts  of  his 
manhood  being  finite,  and  his  Deity  infinite,  we  can- 
not say  that  the  whole  of  Christ  is  simply  every  where, 
as  we  may  say  that  his  Deity  is,  and  that  his  Person 
is  by  force  of  Deity.  For,  somewhat  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  not  every  where  in  that  sort ;  namely  his 
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BOOK  manhood,  the  only  conjunction  whereof  with  Deity 
is  extended  as  far  as  Deity,  the  actual  position  re- 


strained and  tied  to  a  certain  place ;  yet  presence  by 
way  of  conjunction  is  in  some  sort  presence.  Again, 
as  the  manhood  of  Christ  may  after  a  sort  be  every 
where  said  to  be  present,  because  that  Person  is  every 
where  present,  from  whose  divine  substance  manhood 
is  no  where  severed  ;  so  the  same  universality  of  pre- 
sence may  likewise  seem  in  another  respect  appliable 
thereunto,  namely,  by  co-operation  wdth  Deity,  and 
that  in  all  things.  The  light  created  of  God  in  the 
beginning  did  lirst  by  itself  illuminate  the  world; 
but  after  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  created,  the 
world  sithence  hath  by  them  always  enjoyed  the 
same.  And  that  Deity  of  Christ,  which  before  our 
Lord's  incarnation  wrought  all  things  without  man, 
doth  now  work  nothing  wherein  the  nature  which  it 
Matth.  hath  assumed  is  either  absent  from  it  or  idle.  Christ, 
as  man,  hath  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth  given 
him.  He  hath  as  man,  not  as  God  only,  supreme  do- 
Rom.  xiv.  9.  minion  over  quick  and  dead  ;  for  so  much  his  ascension 
into  heaven  and  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
do  import.  The  Son  of  God,  which  did  first  humble 
himself  by  taking  our  flesh  upon  him,  descended  after- 
wards much  lower,  and  became  according  to  the  flesh 
obedient  so  far  as  to  sufler  death,  even  the  death  of  [] 
Phil.  ii. 8, 9.  the  Cross,  for  all  men,  because  such  was  his  Father's 
Rev.  V.  12.  will.  The  former  was  an  humiliation  of  Deity,  the 
latter  an  humiliation  of  manhood ;  for  which  cause 
there  followed  upon  the  latter  an  exaltation  of  that 
which  was  humbled :  for  with  power  he  created  the 
world,  but  restored  it  by  obedience.  In  which  obe- 
dience, as  according  to  his  manhood  he  had  glorified 
God  on  earth  ;  so  God  hath  glorified  in  heaven  that 
nature  which  yielded  him  obedience ;  and  hath  given 
Luke  xxi.  uiito  Christ,  even  in  that  he  is  man,  such  fulness  of 
power  over  the  whole  world,  that  he  which  before 
fulfilled  in  the  state  of  humility  and  patience  whatso- 
Actsiii.  2i.ever  God  did  require,  doth  now  reign  in  glory  till 
the  time  that  all  things  be  restored.     He  which  came 
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down   from    lieaven,   and   descended   into   the   lowest  book 
parts  of  the  earth,  is  ascended  far  above  all  heavens ;       ^- 
that  sitting  at  the  riglit  hand  of  God,  he  might  from 
thence   fill    all   things  with  the   gracious  and  happy 
fruits  of  his  saving  presence.     Ascension  into  heaven 
is  a  plain  local  translation  of  Christ,  according  to  hisEphes.  ir. 
manhood,  from  the  lower  to  the   higher  parts  of  the  ^* 
world.     Session  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  the  actual 
exercise  of  that  regency  and  dominion  wherein  the 
manhood  of  Christ  is  joined,  and  matched  with  the 
Deity  of  the  Son  of  God.     Not  that  his  manhood  was 
before  without  the  possession  of  the  same  power,  but 
because  the  full  use  thereof  was   suspended  till  that 
humility  which  had  been  before  as  a  veil  to  hide  and 
conceal  majesty  were  laid  aside.    After  his  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  then  did  God  set  him  at  his  rig^ht  hand  Epiies.  i. 

C-?  OA      Ol      OO 

m    heavenly    places,    far   above    all    principality    and  23'     '    ' 
power,  and  might,  and  domination,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  in  this  world  only,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,  and  hath  appointed  him  over  all,  the  Head  to 
the  Church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness   of  him 
that  filleth  all  in  all.     The  sceptre  of  which  spiritual  Psai,  viii. 
regiment   over   us    in   this    present  world    is    at   the^gb.  u.  8. 
lenp:th  to  be  yielded  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Father  1  Cor.  xv. 
which   gave  it;   that  is  to  say,  the  use  and  exercise" 
thereof  shall  cease,  there   being  no  longer  on   earth 
any  militant  Church   to    govern.     This    government 
therefore  he  exerciseth  both  as  God  and  as  man ;  as 
God,  by  essential   presence  with  all  things ;  as  man, 
by  co-operation  with  that  which  essentially  is  present. 
Touching  the  manner  how  he  worketh  as  man  in  all 
things ;  the  principal  powers  of  the  soul  of  man  are 
the  will  and  understanding,  the  one  of  which  two  in 
Christ  assenteth  unto  all  things,  and  from  the  other 
nothing  which  Deity  doth  work  is  hid ;   so  that  by 
knowledge    and    assent  the  soul  of  Christ  is  present 
with  all  things  which  the  Deity  of  Christ  worketh. 
And  even  the  body  of  Christ  itself,  although  the  de- 

VOL.  II.  GL 
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BOOK  finite  limitation  thereof  be  most  sensible,  doth  not- 
^'  withstanding  admit  in  some  sort  a  kind  of  infinite  and: 
unlimited  presence  likewise.  For  his  body  being  a' 
part  of  that  nature,  which  whole  nature  is  presently  • 
joined  unto  Deity;  wheresoever  Deity  is,  it  foUoweth, 
that  his  bodily  substance  hath  every  where  a  presence 
of  true  conjunction  with  Deity.  And  for  as  much  as 
it  is,  by  virtue  of  that  conjunction,  made  the  body 
of  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  also  it  was  made  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  this  giveth  it 
a  presence  of  force  and  efiicacy  throughout  all  gene- 
rations of  men.  Albeit  therefore  nothing  be  actu- 
ally infinite  in  substance  but  God  only,  in  that  he  is 
God ;  nevertheless,  as  every  number  is  infinite  by 
possibility  of  addition,  and  every  line  by  possibility  of 
extension  infinite,  so  there  is  no  stint  which  can  be  set 
to  the  value  or  merit  of  the  sacrificed  body  of  Christ, 
it  hath  no  measured  certainty  of  limits,  bounds  of  ef- 
ficacy unto  life  it  knoweth  none,  but  is  also  itself 
infinite  in  possibility  of  application.  Which  things 
indifferently  every  way  considered,  that  gracious  pro- 
mise of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  concerning 
presence  with  his  to  the  very  end  of  the  world,  I  see 
no  cause  but  that  we  may  well  and  safely  interpret  he 
doth  perform,  both  as  God,  by  essential  presence  of 
Deity,  and  as  man,  in  that  order,  sense,  and  mean- 
ing, which  hath  been  shewed. 
The  union       5^    \Yq  havc  hithcrto  spoken  of  the  person  and  of 

or  mutual       ,  r    r^i     •  A        •    •  •  •         1  1 

participa-   tiic  prescucc  oi  Christ.    Participation  is  that  mutual 

tion  winch  inward  hold  which  Christ  hath  of  us  and  we  of  him, 

Christ  and  in  sucli  sort  that  each  possesseth  other  by  way  of  spe- 

S^iiri"^^^  cial  interest,  property,  and  inherent  copulation.     For 

in  this  pre-  plainer  explication  whereof,  we  may,  from  that  which 

sent  world.  ]^r^^\j   been  before   sufliciently  proved,  assume  to  our 

purpose  these  two  principles,  That  every  original  cause 

imparteth  itself  unto  those  things  vjhich  come  of  it ; 

and  ivhatsoever  taheth  heing  from  any  other ^  the  same 

is  after  a  sort  in  that  ivhich  giveth  it  being.    It  fol- 

loweth  hereupon,  that  the  Son  of  God  being  Light  of 
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light,  must  needs  be  also  Light  ^  in  light.  The  Persons  book 
of  the  Godhead,  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  their  sub-  ^- 
stance,  do  as  necessarily  remain  one  within  another,  as 
they  are  of  necessity  to  be  distinguished  one  from  an- 
other, because  two  are  the  issue  of  one,  and  one  the 
offspring  of  the  other  two  ;  only  of  three,  one  not  grow- 
ing out  of  any  other.  And  sith  they  all  are  but  one 
God  in  number,  one  indivisible  essence  or  substance, 
their  distinction  cannot  possibly  admit  separation.  For 
how  should  that  subsist  solitarily  by  itself,  which  hath 
no  substance,  but  individually  the  very  same  whereby 
others  subsist  with  it,  seeing  that  the  multiplication 
of  substances  in  particular  is  necessarily  required  to 
make  those  things  subsist  apart  which  have  the  self- 
same general  nature,  and  the  Persons  of  that  Trinity 
are  not  three  particular  substances  to  whom  one  ge- 
neral nature  is  common,  but  three  that  subsist  by  one 
substance  which  itself  is  particular ;  yet  they  all  three 
have  it,  and  their  several  ways  of  having  it  are  that 
which  maketh  their  personal  distinction  ?  The  Father 
therefore  is  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  him  ;  they  both 
in  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  in  both  them.  So  that  the 
Fathers  first  offspring,  which  is  the  Son,  remaineth 
eternally  in  the  Father ;  the  Father  eternally  also  in 
the  Son,  no  way  severed  or  divided  by  reason  of  the 
sole  and  single  unity  of  their  substance.  The  Son  in 
the  Father,  as  light  in  that  light  out  of  which  it 
floweth  without  separation ;  the  Father  in  the  Son,  as 
light  in  that  light  which  it  causeth  and  leaveth  not. 
And  because  in  this  respect  his  eternal  being  is  of  the 
Father,  which  eternal  being  is  his  life,  therefore  he 
by  the  Father  liveth.  Again,  sith  all  things  do  ac- 
cordingly love  their  offspring  as  themselves  are  more 


^  111  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  John  i.  18.  Ecce  dico  aliuni  esse 
Patrem,  et  alium  FiJium  ;  non  divisione  alium,  sed  distinctione. 
Tertul.  contra  Prax,  Nee  in  numerum  phiralem  defluit  incorporea 
generatio,  nee  in  divisionem  cadit,  ubi  qui  nascitnr  nequaquam  a 
generante  separatur.   Riiffin.  in  Symbol. 

Gl  2 
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BOOK   or  less  contained  in  it,  he  which  is  thus  the  only  be- 
^'       gotten  must  needs  be  in  this  degree  the  only  beloved 
of  the  Father.    He  therefore  which  is  in  the  Father 
by  eternal  derivation  of  being  and  life  from  him,  must 
needs  be  in  him  through  an  eternal  affection  of  love. 
His  incarnation  causeth  him  also  as  man  to  be  now  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  to  be  in  him.    For  in  that 
he  is  man,  he  receiveth  life  from  the  Father  as  from 
the  fountain  of  that  ever-living  Deity,  which  in  the 
Person  of  the  Word  hath  combined  itself  with  man- 
hood, and  doth  thereunto  impart  such  life  as  to  no 
other  creature  besides  him  is  communicated.    In  which 
Lukeiii.     consideration  likewise,  the  love  of  the  Father  towards 
John  iii.     ^^^^^  ^^  morc  than  it  can  be  towards  any  other ;  neither 
34,35.  andean  any  attain  unto  that  perfection  of  love  which  he 
X.  17.  and  bcarcth  towards  his  heavenly  Father.    Wherefore  God 
xiv.  31.      is  not  so  in  any,  nor  any  so  in  God  as  Christ ;  whether 
we  consider  him  as  the  personal  Word  of  God,  or  as 
the  natural  Son  of  man.     All  other  things  that  are  of 
God,  have  God  in  them,  and  he  them  in  himself  like- 
wise.   Yet  because  their  substance  and  his  wholly  dif- 
fereth,  their  coherence  and  communion  either  with  him 
or  amongst  themselves,  is  in  no  sort  like  unto  that  be- 
fore-mentioned.   God  hath  his  influence  into  the  very 
essence  of  all  things,  without  which  influence  of  Deity 
supporting  them,  their   utter   annihilation   could    not 
choose  but  follow.     Of  hiin  all  things  have  both  re- 
ceived their  first  being,  and  their  continuance  to  be 
that  which  they  are.     All   things   are  therefore  par- 
takers of  God,  they  are   his   offspring,   his   influence 
is  in  them,  and  the  personal  wisdom  of  God    is  for 
that  very  cause  said  to  excel  in  nimbleness  or  agility, 
Wisd.  vii.  to  picrcc  iuto  all  intellectual,  pure,  and  subtile  spirits, 
^'^'  to  go  through  all,  and  to  reach  unto  every  thing  which 

is.  Otherwise,  how  can  the  same  Wisdom  be  that 
Heb.  i.  3.  which  supporteth,  beareth  up,  and  sustaineth  all  ? 
Whatsoever  God  doth  work,  the  hands  of  all  three 
Persons  are  jointly  and  equally  in  it,  according  to  the 
order  of  that  connection  whereby  they  each  depend 
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iipoH  other.  And  therefore  albeit  in  that  respect  the  liooK 
Father  be  firsts  the  Son  next,  the  Spirit  last,  and  con-  ^' 
sequently  nearest  unto  every  effect  which  groweth  from 
all  three ;  nevertheless,  they  all  being  of  one  essence, 
are  likewise  all  of  one  efficacy.  Dare  any  man,  unless 
he  be  ignorant  altogether  how  inseparable  the  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  are,  persuade  himself  that  every  of 
them  may  have  their  sole  and  several  possessions,  or  ^ 

that  we  being  not  partakers  of  all,  can  have  fellow- joim  xh, 
ship  with  any  one?    The  Father  as  Goodness,  the  Son^^^ 
as  Wisdom,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  Power,  do  all  concur 
in  every  particular,  outwardly  issuing  from  that  one 
only  glorious  Deity  which  they  all  are.    For  that  which 
moveth  God  to  work  is  Goodness ;    and   that  which 
ordereth  his  work  is  Wisdom  ;  and  that  which  per- 
fecteth  his  work  is  Power.    All  things,  which  God  in 
their  times  and  seasons  hath  brought  forth,  were  eter- 
nally and  before  all  times  in  God,  as  a  work  unbe- 
gun  is   in   the   artificer  which   afterward   bringeth   it 
unto  effect.    Therefore  whatsoever  we  do  behold  now 
in  this   present  world,  it  was  enwrapped  within  the 
bowels  of  Divine  Mercy,  written  in  the  Book  of  Eter- 
nal Wisdom,  and  held  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotent 
Power,  the   first  foundations   of  the   world    being   as 
yet  unlaid.    So  that  all  things  which  God  hath  made 
are  in  that  respect  the  offspring  of  God,  they  are  inActsxvii. 
him  as  effects  in  their  highest  cause;  he  likewise  actu-j^j^^^ .  ^ 
ally  is   in  them,  the  assistance  and   influence  of  his  and  lo. 
Deity  is  their  life.     Let  hereunto  saving  efficacy  be  *^^^'  ^^'  ^^" 
added,  and  it  bringeth   forth    a    special    offspring  a- 
mongst  men,  containing  them    to  whom  God    hath 
himself  given  the  gracious  and  amiable  name  of  sons,  i  John  iu. 
We  are  by  nature  the  sons   of  Adam.    When  God  ^* 
created  Adam,  he  created  us ;  and  as  many  as  are  de- 
scended from  Adam,  have  in  themselves  the  root  out 
of  which  they  spring.     The  sons  of  God  we  neither 
are  all,  nor  any  one  of  us,  otherwise  than  only  by 
grace  and  favour.     The  sons  of  God  have  God's  own 
natural  Son  as  a  second  Adam  from  heaven,  whose  i  ( or.  xv. 

as  '^' 
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BOOK  race  and  progeny  they  are  by  spiritual  and  heavenly 
^'       birth.    God  therefore  loving  eternally  his  Son,  he  must 
needs  eternally  in  him  have  loved  and  preferred  before 
Ephes.  i.  3.  all    others^  them  w^hich    are    spiritually  sithence  de- 
^'  ^*         scended  and  sprung  out  of  him.    These  were  in  God 
as  in  their  Saviour,  and  not  as  in  their  Creator  only. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  his  saving  Goodness,  his  saving 
Wisdom,  and  his  saving  Power,  which  inclined  itself 
towards  them.    They  which  thus  were  in  God  eter- 
nally by  their  intended  admission  to  life,  have  by  vo- 
cation or  adoption  God  actually  now  in  them,  as  the 
artificer  is  in  the  work  which  his  hand  doth  presently 
frame.     Life  as  all  other  gifts  and  benefits  groweth 

1  John  V.  originally  from  the  Father,  and  cometh  not  to  us  but 
^^'  by  the  Son  ;  nor  by  the  Son  to  any  of  us  in  particular, 
Rom.  viii.  but  through  tlic  Spirit.  For  this  cause  the  Apostle 
2^Cor  iii  wisheth  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  the  grace  of  our 
13.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of'  God,  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Which  three  St.  Peter 

2  Pet.  i.  4.  comprehendeth  in  one.  The  participation  of  Divine 

Nature.  We  are  therefore  in  God  through  Christ  eter- 
nally, according  to  that  intent  and  purpose  whereby 
we  are  chosen  to  be  made  his  in  this  present  world,  be- 
fore the  world  itself  was  made :  we  are  in  God,  through 
the  knowledge  which  is  had  of  us,  and  the  love  which 
is  borne  towards  us  from  everlasting.  But  in  God  we 
actually  are  no  longer  than  only  from  the  time  of  our 
actual  adoption  into  the  body  of  his  true  Church,  into 
the  fellowship  of  his  children.  For  his  Church  he 
knoweth  and  loveth  ;  so  that  they  which  are  in  the 
Church  are  thereby  known  to  be  in  him.  Our  being 
in  Christ  by  eternal  fore-knowledge  saveth  us  not 
without  our  actual  and  real  adoption  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  his  Saints  in  this  present  world.     For  in 

Col.  ii.  10.  him  we  actually  are  by  our  actual  incorporation  into 
that  society  which  hath  him  for  their  head ;  and  doth 
make  together  with  him  one  body,  (he  and  they  in 

1  Cor.  xii.  that  respect  having  one  name  ;)  for  which  cause,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  mystical  conjunction,  we  are  of  him,  and 
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in  him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh  and  bones  should  book 
be  made  continuate  with  his.    We  are  in  Christ,  be-       ^• 


cause  he  knoweth  and  loveth  us,  even  as  parts  of  him- Ephes.  v. 
self.    No  man  actually  is  in  him,  but  they  in  whom  j^j^^  ^^,  ^^ 
he  actually  is.    For  he  which  hath  7iot  the  Son  of  God,  i  John  v. 
hath  not  life:  I  am  the  vine,  and  ye  are  the  b^(^nch€s:]ll^^^^^^^ 
He  ivkich  ahideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bring-  6. 
eth  forth  much  fruit ;  but  the  branch  severed  from 
the  vine  withereth.     We  are  therefore  adopted  sons  of 
God  to  eternal  life  by  participation   of  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  whose  life  is  the  well-spring  and  John  xiv, 
cause  of  ours.    It  is  too  cold  an  interpretation  whereby  i?\ 

,  1     •  •       {01     •  •  Ephes.  V. 

some  men   expound  our   bemg    m  Christ  to   miport23. 
nothing   else,    but    only,    that    the    self-same  nature 
which  maketh  us  to  be  men  is  in  him,  and  maketh 
him  man  as  we  are.     For  what  man  in  the  world  is 
there,  which  hath  not  so  far  forth  communion  with 
Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  not  this  that  can  sustain  the  weight 
of  such  sentences  as  speak  of  the  mystery  of  our  co- 
herence with  Jesus  Christ.     The  Church  is  in  Christ,  John  xiv. 
us  Eve  was  in  Adam.    Yea,  by  grace  we  are  every  of  4^^*  ^"^^  ^^' 
us  in  Christ  and  in  his  Church,  as  by  nature  we  were 
in  those  our  first  parents.    God  made  Eve  of  the  rib 
of  Adam ;  and  his  Church  he  frameth  out  of  the  very 
flesh,  the  very  wounded  and  bleeding  side  of  the  Son 
of  man.     His  body  crucified  and  his  blood  shed  for 
the  life  of  the  world  are  the  true  elements  of  that  hea- 
venly being,  which  maketh  us  such  as  himself  is  of  1  Cor.  xv. 
whom  we  come.    For  which  cause  the  words  of  Adam '^^^ 
may  be  fitly  the  words  of  Christ  concerning  his  Church, 
Flesh  of'  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bones ;  a  true  nature 
extract  out  of  my  own  body.    So  that  in  him,  even 
according  to  his  manhood,  we,  according  to  our  hea- 
venly  being,    are    as    branches    in    that   root   out  of 
which   they  grow.     To  all  things  he  is  life,  and  to 
men  lieht,  as  the  Son  of  God;  to  the  Church,  both  John  i. 
life    and   light  eternal,  by  being  made   the    Son    of ^"rj;/^" 
man  for  us,  and  by  being  in  us  a  Saviour,  whether 
we  respect  him  as  God  or  as  man.    Adam  is  in  us  as 

a  4 
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BOOK   an  original  cause  of  our  nature,  and  of  that  corruption 
^'      of  nature  which  causeth  death;  Christ  as  the  cause 
Heb.  V.  y.  original  of  restoration  to  life.     The  person  of  Adam 
is  not  in  us,  but  his  nature,  and  the  corruption   of 
his   nature   derived    into    all    men    by   propagation; 
Christ   having  Adam's  nature,  as   we   have,    but  in- 
corrupt,  deriveth   not   nature   but    incorruption,    and 
that  immediately  from  his  own  Person,  into  all  that 
belong  unto   him.     As  therefore  we   are  really  par- 
takers  of  the   body  of  sin   and   death  -received  from 
Adam  ;  so  except  we  be  truly  partakers  of  Christ,  and 
as  really  possessed  of  his  Spirit,  all  we  speak  of  eternal 
1  Cor.  XV.   life  is  but  a  dream.    That  which  quickeneth  us  is  the 
'    '      Spirit  of  the  second  Adam,  and  his  flesh  that  where- 
with he  quickeneth.     That  which  in  him  made  our 
nature  uncorrupt  was   the   union   of  his   Deity  with 
our   nature.     And    in    that   respect   the    sentence    of 
death    and    condemnation,   which    only    taketh    hold 
upon  sinful  flesh,  could  no  way  possibly  extend  unto 
him.    This  caused  his  voluntary  death  for  others  to 
prevail  with  God,  and  to  have  the  force  of  an  expia- 
tory sacrifice.     The  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  Apostle 
witnesseth,   doth   therefore   take    away  sin,   because, 
Heh.ix.u.  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  he  offereth  himself  unto 
God  Without  spot.    That  which  sanctified  our  nature 
in  Christ,  that  which  made  it  a  sacrifice  available  to 
take  away  sin,  is  the  same  which  quickeneth  it,  raised 
it  out  of  the  grave  after  death,  and  exalted  it  unto 
glory.     Seeing  therefore  that  Christ  is  in  us  a  quick- 
ening   spirit,   the    first    degree    of    communion  with 
Christ  must  needs  consist  in  the  participation  of  his 
cypr.  do     Spirit,  which  Cyprian  in  that  respect  termeth  germa- 
^^,  C2i\i,  nissimam  societatem,  the  highest  and  truest  society 
vi.  that  can  be  between  man  and  him,  which  is  both  God 

Cyril,  ill     and  man  in  one.  These  things  St.  Cyril  duly  consider- 
x^caj/ 13    ^"S?  reproveth  their  speeches  which  taught  that  only 
the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  vine  whereupon  we  by  faith 
do  depend  as  branches,  and  that  neither  his  flesh  nor 
our  bodies  are  comprised  in  this  resemblance.     For 
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doth  ai^  man  doubt,  but  that  even  from  the  flesh  of  book 
Christ  our  very  bodies  do  receive  that  Hfe  which  shall  ^- 
make  them  glorious  at  the  latter  day;  and  for 
which  they  are  already  accounted  parts  of  his  blessed 
body  ?  Our  corruptible  bodies  could  never  live  the 
life  they  shall  live,  were  it-  not  that  here  they  are 
joined  with  his  body  which  is  incorruptible,  and  that 
his  is  in  ours  as  a  cause  of  immortality,  a  cause  by 
removing  through  the  death  and  merit  of  his  own 
flesh  that  which  hindered  the  life  of  ours.  Christ 
is  therefore,  both  as  God  and  as  man,  that  true 
vine  whereof  we  both  spiritually  and  corporally  are 
branches.  The  mixture  of  his  bodily  substance  with 
our  s  is  a  thing  which  the  ancient  Fathers  -'  disclaim. 
Yet  the  mixture  of  his  flesh  with  ours  they^  speak 
of,  to  signify  what  our  very  bodies,  through  mystical 
conjunction,  receive  from  that  vital  eflScacy  which 
we  know  to  be  in  his ;  and  from  bodily  mixtures 
they  borrow  divers  similitudes,  rather  to  declare  the 
truth,  than  the  manner  of  ^coherence  between  his 
sacred,  and  the  sanctified  bodies  of  saints.  Thus 
much  no  Christian  man  will  deny,  that  when  Christ 
sanctified  his  own  flesh  giving  as  God,  and  taking 
as  man  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  did  not  this  for  himself 
only,  but  for  our  sakes,  that  the  grace  of  sanctifi- 
cation  and  life,  which  was  first  received  in  him, 
might  pass  from  him  to  his  whole  race,  as  maledic- 

^  Nostra  quippe  et  ipsius  conjunctio  nee  miscet  personas  nee  unit 
substantias,  sed  affeetus  consoeiat  et  eonfoederat  voluntates.  Cypr. 
de  Coen.  Dom. 

^  Qiiomodo  dicunt  carnem  in  eorruptionem  devenire,  et  non  per- 
eipere  vitam,  quae  a  eorpore  Domini  et  sanguine  alitur  ?  Iren.  lib. 
iv.  advers.  Haires.  eap.  34. 

^  Unde  considerandum  est  non  solum  ax^o-Bi  sen  conformitate 
afteetionum,  Christum  in  nobis  esse  3  verum  etiam  participatione 
naturali,  (id  est  reali  et  vera,)  quemadmodum  si  quis  igne  liquefac- 
tam  eeram  alii  eerae  similiter  liquefactas  ita  miseuerit  ut  unura  quid  ex 
utrisquc  factum  videatur  j  sic  eommunicatione  Corporis  et  Sangui- 
nis Christi  ipse  in  nobis  est,  et  nos  in  ipso,  Cyril,  in  Joan.  lib.  x. 
cap.  13. 
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iooK  tion  came  from  Adam  unto  all  mankind.  Ho\t- 
^-  belt,  because  the  work  of  his  Spirit  to  those  effects 
is  in  us  prevented  by  sin  and  death,  possessing  us 
before ;  it  is  of  necessity,  that  as  well  our  present 
sanctification  unto  newness  of  life,  as  the  future 
restoration  of  our  bodies,  should  presuppose  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  grace,  efficacy,  merit,  or  virtue 
of  his  body  and  blood;  without  which  foundation 
first  laid,  there  is  no  place  for  those  other  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  ensue.  So  that  Christ  im- 
parteth  plainly  himself  by  degrees.  It  pleaseth  him 
in  mercy,  to  account  himself  incomplete  and  maim- 
ed ^  without  us.  But  most  assured  we  are,  that  we 
all  receive  of  his  fulness,  because  he  is  in  us  as  a 
moving  and  working  cause ;  from  which  many 
blessed  effects  are  really  found  to  ensue,  and  that  in 
sundry  both  kinds  and  degrees,  all  tending  to  eternal 
happiness.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  of  Christ  work- 
ing as  a  creator  and  a  governor  of  the  world  by  pro- 
vidence all  are  partakers ;  not  all  partakers  of  that 
grace  whereby  he  inhabiteth  whom  he  saveth.  Again, 
as  he  dwelleth  not  by  grace  in  all,  so  neither  doth 
he  equally  work  in  all  them  in  whom  he  dwelleth. 
Aug.  Epist.  Whence  Is  it  (saith  St.  Augustine)  that  some  be  holier 
tom.H/  than  others  are,  hut  because  God  doth  dwell  in  some 
ed.  Par.  morc  plentijully  than  in  other^s  P  And  because  the  di- 
vine substance  of  Christ  is  equally  in  all,  his  human 
substance  equally  distant  from  all ;  it  appeareth 
that  the  participation  of  Christ,  wherein  there  are 
many  degrees  and  differences,  must  needs  consist 
in  such  effects,  as  being  derived  from  both  natures 
of  Christ  really  into  us,  are  made  our  own ;  and 
we,  by  having  them  in  us,  are  truly  said  to  have 
him  from  whom  they  come ;  Christ  also  more  or 
less,  to  inhabit  and  impart  himself,  as  the  graces 
are  fewer  or  more,  greater  or  smaller,  which   really 

^  Ephes.  i.  23.    Ecclesia  complcmentum  ejus  qui  implet  omnia  in 
omnibus.      To  7r>>.v)^u^u  rot?  ttolwu,  Iv  ttcco-i  Tr^.vtpo'j fisvov. 
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flow  into  us  from  Christ.     Christ  is  whole  with  the  book 
whole    Church,   and  whole   with    every  part   of  the       ^- 
Church,  as  touching  his  Person,  which  can  no  way 
divide  itself,  or  be  possessed  by  degrees  and  portions. 
But   the   participation    of  Christ    importeth,  besides 
the  presence  of  Christ's  Person,  and  besides  the  mys-    - 
tical    copulation    thereof  with    the   parts    and    mem- 
bers of  his  whole  Church,  a  true  actual  influence  of 
grace  whereby  the  life  which   we  live  according  tocai.  H.  20. 
godHness    is    his ;    and    from    him    we   receive   those 
perfections  wherein  our  eternal  happiness  consisteth. 
/  Thus  we  participate  Christ,  partly  by  imputation,  as 
when  those  things  which  he  did  and  suffered  for  us 
are    imputed   unto    us    for   righteousness;    partly  by isai. lui. 4, 
habitual  and  real  infusion,  as  when  grace  is  inwardly  J,*       .  ^ 

1       1  -1  IIP  1  Ephes.  1.  7. 

bestowed  while  we  are  on  earth,  and  afterwards  more 
fully  both  our  souls   and  bodies  made  like  unto  his 
in  glory.     The  first  thing  of  his  so  infused  into  our 
U  hearts  in  this  life  is  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  whereupon,  Rom.  viii. 
because  the  rest  of  what  kind  soever  do  all  both  ne-^*^^  .^  ^ 
cessarily    depend    and    infallibly    also    ensue ;    there- 
fore the  Apostles  term  it,  sometime  the  seed  of  God,  ijoh.  iii.  9. 
sometime  the  pledsre  of  our  heavenly  inheritance,  some-^P^^^^V?.^* 

,,  1^  pii-i*  Kom.  vui. 

tniie  the  hansel  or  earnest  ot  that  which  is  to  come.  23. 
From  whence  it  is,  that  they  which   belong  to  the 
mystical  body  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  be  in  num- 
ber as  the  stars  of  heaven,  divided   successively,  by 
reason  of  their    mortal    condition,   into    many   gene- 
rations,   are    notwithstanding    coupled    every  one   to  i  Cor.  xii. 
Christ  their  head,  and  all  unto  every  particular  per-^pj^^^  j^ 
son  amongst  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  same  Spi-i5. 
rit  which  anointed  the  blessed   soul  of  our  Saviour  S^J"'/-*:  ^' 

liipnes.  iv» 

Christ,  doth  so  formalize,  unite,  and  actuate  his  whole  25, 
race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were  so  many  limbs  com- 
pacted into  one  body,  by  being  quickened  all  with 
one  and  the  same  soul.  That  wherein  we  are  par- 
takers of  Jesus  Christ  by  imputation  agreeth  equally 
unto  all  that  have  it.     For  it  consisteth  in  such  acts 
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BOOK  and  deeds  of  his,  as  could  not  have  longer  continu- 
^-       ance  than  while  they  were  in  doing,  nor  at  that  very 
time  belong  unto  any  other,  but  to  him  from  whom 
they  come ;  and  therefore  how  men,  either  then,  or 
before,   or    sithence,    should    be    made    partakers    of 
them,  there  can  be  no  way  imagined,  but  only  by 
imputation.     Again,  a  deed  must  either  not  be  im- 
puted to  any,   but  rest  altogether  in  him  whose  it 
is  ;    or  if  at  all  it  be  imputed,  they  which  have  it 
by  imputation   must    have   it   such    as    it   is,  whole. 
So  that  degrees  being  neither   in   the  personal  pre- 
sence of  Christ,  nor  in  the  participation  of  those  ef- 
fects  which   are  our  s    by  imputation  only ;    it  rest- 
eth  that  we  wholly  apply  them  to  the  participation 
of  Christ's  infused  grace ;  although,  even  in  this  kind 
also,  the  first   beginning  of  life,    the   seed  of  God, 
the   first   fruits  of   Christ's    Spirit,    be   without   lati- 
tude.     For  we   have   hereby  only  the   being  of  the 
sons  of  God,  in  which  number  how  far  soever  one 
may  seem   to  excel   another,  yet  touching  this  that 
all  are  sons,  they  are  all  equals,  some  happily  bet- 
ter sons  than  the  rest  are,  but  none  any  more  a  son 
than  another.     Thus   therefore  we  see   how  the  Fa- 
ther is  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father;  how 
they  both  are  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in  them ; 
what  communion  Christ  hath  with  his  Church,  how 
his  Church  and  every  member  thereof  is  in  him  by 
original    derivation,  and    he   personally   in  them,  by 
way  of  mystical  association,  wrought  through  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they  that  are  his  receive 
from   him,  and  together  with  the  same  what  bene- 
fit soever  the  vital  force  of  his  body  and  blood  may 
yield ;    yea,   by  steps    and   degrees   they  receive  the 
complete  measure  of  all   such  divine  grace   as   doth 
sanctify  and  save   throughout,  till   the  day  of  their 
final  exaltation  to  a  state  of  fellgwship  in  glory  with 
him,  whose  partakers  they  are  now  in  those  things 
that  tend  to  glory.     As  for  any  mixture  of  the  sub- 
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stance  of  his  flesh  with  our*s,  the  participation  which  book 
we  have  of  Christ  includeth  no  such  kind  of  gross       ^- 
surmise. 

57.  It  greatly  offendeth,  that  some,  when  they  la-Tbeneces- 
hour  to  shew  tli.e  use  of  the  holy  Sacraments,  assign  cr^m^entr 
unto  them  no  end  but  only  to  teach  the  mind,  by"ntotj,c 
other  senses,  that  which  the  Word  doth  teach  by^oVof^^ 
hearing.  Whereupon,  how  easily  neglect  and  care-C''"^^- 
less  regard  of  so  heavenly  mysteries  may  follow,  we 
see  in  part  by  some  experience  had  of  those  men  with 
whom  that  opinion  is  most  strong.  For  where  the 
Word  of  God  may  be  heard  which  teacheth  with 
much  more  expedition  and  more  full  explications  any 
thing  we  have  to  learn,  if  all  the  benefit  we  reap  by 
Sacraments  be  instruction,  they  which  at  all  times 
have  opportunity  of  using  the  better  mean  to  that 
purpose  will  surely  hold  the  worse  in  less  estimation. 
And  unto  infants,  which  are  not  capable  of  instruc- 
tion, who  would  not  think  it  a  mere  superfluity  that 
any  Sacrament  is  administered,  if  to  administer  the 
Sacraments  be  but  to  teach  receivers  what  God  doth 
for  them  ?  There  is  of  Sacraments  therefore,  undoubt- 
edly, some  other  more  excellent  and  heavenly  use. 
Sacraments,  by  reason  of  their  mixed  nature,  are  more 
diversely  interpreted  and  disputed  of  than  any  other 
parts  of  religion  besides  ;  for  that  in  so  great  store  of 
properties  belonging  to  the  self-same  thing,  as  every 
man's  wit  hath  taken  hold  of  some  especial  considera- 
tion above  the  rest,  so  they  have  accordingly  seemed 
one  to  cross  another,  as  toucliing  their  several  opinions 
about  the  necessity  of  Sacraments  ;  whereas  in  truth 
their  disagreement  is  not  great.  For,  let  respect  be 
had  to  the  duty  which  every  communicant  doth  un- 
dertake, and  we  may  well  determine  concerning  the 
use  of  Sacraments,  that  they  serve  as  bonds  of  obe- 
dience to  God,  strict  obligations  to  the  mutual  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  charity,  provocations  to  godliness, 
preservations  from  sin,  memorials  of  the  principal  be- 
nefits of  Christ :  respect  the  time  of  their  institution, 
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BOOK  and  it  thereby  appeareth  that  God  hath  annexed 
^-  them  for  ever  unto  the  New  Testament,  as  other 
Rites  were  before  with  the  Old  :  regard  the  weak- 
ness which  is  in  us,  and  they  are  warrants  for  the 
more  security  of  our  behef :  compare  the  receivers 
of  them  with  such  as  receive  them  not,  and  Sacra- 
ments are  marks  of  distinction  to  separate  God's  own 
from  strangers ;  so  that  in  all  these  respects,  they 
are  found  to  be  most  necessary.  But  their  chiefest 
force  and  virtue  consisteth  not  herein,  so  much  as  in 
that  they  are  heavenly  Ceremonies  which  God  hath 
sanctified  and  ordained  to  be  administered  in  his 
Church  ;  first,  as  marks  whereby  to  know  when  God 
doth  impart  the  vital  or  saving  grace  of  Christ  unto 
all  that  are  capable  thereof;  and  secondly,  as  means 
conditional,  which  God  requireth  in  them  unto  whom 
he  imparteth  grace.  For,  sith  God  in  himself  is  in- 
visible, and  cannot  by  us  be  discerned  working,  there- 
fore when  it  seemeth  good  in  the  eyes  of  his  hea- 
venlj/  wisdom  that  men  for  some  special  intent  and 
purpose  should  take  notice  of  his  glorious  presence, 
he  giveth  them  some  plain  and  sensible  token  where- 

Exod.iii.2.  by  to  kuow  what  they  cannot  see.  For  Moses  to  see 
God  and  live  was  impossible  ;  yet  Moses  by  fire  knew 
where  the  glory  of  God  extraordinarily  was  present. 

John  V.  4.  The  Angel  by  whom  God  endued  the  waters  of  the 
pool,  called  Bethesda,  with  supernatural  virtue  to 
heal,  was  not  seen  of  any ;  yet  the  time  of  the  An- 
gel's presence  known  by  the  troubled  motions  of  the 

Actsii.  3.  waters  themselves.  The  Apostles  by  fiery  tongues 
which  they  saw  were  admonished  when  the  Spirit, 
which  they  could  not  behold,  was  upon  them  ;  in 
like  manner  it  is  with  us.  Christ  and  his  holy  Spi- 
rit with  all  their  blessed  effects,  though  entering  into 
the  soul  of  man,  we  are  not  able  to  apprehend  or 
express  how,  do  notwithstanding  give  notice  of  the 
times  when  they  use  to  make  their  access,  because  it 
pleaseth  Almighty  God  to  communicate  by  sensible 
means  those   blessings  which    are    incomprehensible. 
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Seeing,  therefore,  that  grace  is  a  consequent  of  Sacra-  book 
ments,  a  thing  which  acconipanieth  them  as  their  end,  ^- 
a  benefit  which  thev  have  received  from  God  himself, 
the  author  of  Sacraments,  and  not  from  any  other  na- 
tural or  supernatural  quality  in  them ;  it  may  be  here- 
by both  understood,  that  Sacraments  are  necessary, 
and  that  the  manner  of  their  necessity  to  life  super- 
natural is  not  in  all  respects  as  food  unto  natural  life, 
because  they  contain  in  themselves  no  vital  force  or 
efficacy ;  they  are  not  physical,  but  moral  instruments 
of  salvation,  duties  of  service  and  worship  ;  which  un- 
less we  perform  as  the  author  of  grace  requireth,  they 
are  unprofitable :  for,  all  receive  not  the  grace  of  God 
which  receive  the  Sacraments  of  his  grace.  Neither 
is  it  ordinarily  his  will  to  bestow  the  grace  of  Sacra- 
ments on  any  but  by  the  Sacraments  ;  which  grace 
also,  they  that  receive  by  Sacraments  or  with  Sacra- 
ments, receive  it  from  him,  and  not  from  them.  For 
of  Sacraments,  the  very  same  is  true  which  Solomon's 
wisdom  observeth  in  the  brazen  serpent  %  He  thatWis.d.xyi. 
turned  towards  it,  was  not  healed  by  the  thing  he'' 
saw,  hut  hy  thee,  O  Saviour  of'  all.  This  is  therefore 
the  necessity  of  Sacraments.  That  saving  grace  which 
Christ  originally  is,  or  hath  for  the  general  good  of  his 
whole  Church,  by  Sacraments  he  severally  deriveth 
into  every  member  thereof.  Sacraments  serve  as  the 
instruments  of  God,  to  that  end  and  purpose  ;  moral 
instruments,  the  use  whereof  is  in  our  own  hands,  the 
effect  in  his ;  for  the  use  we  have  his  express  com- 
mandment;  for  the  effect,  his  conditional  promise :  so 
that  without  our  obedience  to  the  one,  there  is  of  the 
other  no  apparent  assurance ;  as  contrariwise,  where 
the  signs  and  Sacraments  of  his  grace  are  not  either 
through  contempt  unreceived,  or  received  with  con- 
tempt, we  are  not  to  doubt,  but  that  they  really  give 

^  Spiritus  Sancti  muniis  est  gratiam  iraplere  mysterii.  Ambr.  in 
Luc.  cap.  iii.  Sanctificans  elementis  effectum  non  propria  ipsa- 
rum  natura  prsebet,  sed  virtus  divina  potentius  operatur.  Cyp.  de 
Chrism. 
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BOOK  what  they  promise,  and  are  what  they  signify.  For 
^-  we  take  not  Baptism,  nor  the  Eucharist,  for  bare  re- 
semblances or  memorials  of  things  absent,  neither  for 
naked  signs  and  testimonies  assuring  us  of  grace  re- 
ceived before,  but  (as  they  are  indeed  and  in  verity)  for 
means  eifectual,  whereby^  God,  when  we  take  the  Sa- 
craments, delivereth  into  our  hands  that  grace  available 
unto  eternal  life,  which  gra^e  the  Sacraments'^  repre- 
sent or  signify.  There  have  grown  in  the  doctrine 
concerning  Sacraments  many  difficulties  for  want  of 
distinct  explication,  what  kind  or  degree  of  grace  doth 
belong  unto  each  Sacrament.  For  by  this  it  hath  come 
to  pass,  that  the  true  immediate  cause  why  Baptism 
and  why  the  Supper  of  our  Lord  is  necessary,  few  do 
rightly  and  distinctly  consider.  It  cannot  be  denied 
but  sundry  the  same  effects  and  benefits  which  grow 
unto  men  by  the  one  Sacrament,  may  rightly  be  attri- 
buted unto  tlie  other.  Yet  then  doth  Baptism  chal- 
lenge to  itself  but  the  inchoation  of  those  graces,  the 
consummation  whereof  dependeth  on  mysteries  ensu- 
ing. We  receive  Christ  Jesus  in  Baptism  once,  as  the 
first  beginner;  in  the  Eucharist  often,  as  being  by  con- 
tinual degrees  the  finisher  of  our  life.  By  Baptism 
therefore,  we  receive  Christ  Jesus,  and  from  him  that 
saving  grace  which  is  proper  unto  Baptism  ;  by  the 
other  Sacrament  we  receive  him  also  imparting  therein 
himself  and  that  grace  which  the  Eucharist  properly 
bestoweth.  So  that  each  Sacrament  having  both  that 
which  is  general  or  common,  and  that  also  which  is 
peculiar  unto  itself,  we  may  hereby  gather,  that  the 
participation  of  Christ,  which  properly  belongeth  to 
any  one  Sacrament,  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained 
but  by  the  Sacrament  whereunto  it  is  proper. 

^  Dum  homini  bonum  invisibile  reddltur,  foris  ei  ejusdem  sig- 
nificatio  per  species  visibiles  adhibetur,  ut  foris  excitctur  et  intiis 
r^paretur.  In  ipsa  vasis  specie  virtus  exprimitur  medicinae.  Hugo 
de  Sacram.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Si  ergo  vasa  sunt  spiritualis  gratiae  sacra- 
mental, non  ex  suo  sanant,  quia  vasa  aegrotum  non  curant,  sed  me- 
dicina.    Idem,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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58.  Now  even  as  the  soul  doth  organize  the  body^    book 
and  give  unto  every  member  thereof  that  substanee,       ^' 
quantity,  and  shape,  which  Nature  seeth  most  expc-Thesub- 
dient ;  so  the  inward  grace  of  Sacraments  may  teach  J>apt^^m^; 
what  serveth   best  for  their  outward  form;    a  thing  the  rites  or 
in  no  part  of  Christian  Rehgion,  much  less  here  to  be  tj^g^aiuto^^ 
neglected.    Grace  intended  by  Sacraments  was  a  cause ^eiougingr, 
of  the  choice,  and  is  a  reason  of  the  tltness  of  the  el e- substance* 
ments  themselves.    Furthermore,  seeing  that  the  grace  f'^^'^eof  i^e- 
which  here  we  receive  doth  no  way  depend  upon  the  othcrthings 
natural  force  of  that  which  we  presently  behold,  it  was '"  '^^iptism 

c  -J  ^  ir  11  -1  may  give 

or  necessity,  that  words  or  express  declaration,  taken  place  to  ne- 
from  the  very  mouth  of  our  Lord  himself,  should  be ^'^•^^^^>'- 
added  unto  visible  elements,  that  the  one  might  infal- 
libly teach  what  the  other  do  most  assuredly  bring  to 
pass.  In  writing  and  speaking  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ments we  ^  use  for  the  most  part  under  the  name  of 
their  substance,  not  only  to  comprise  that  whereof 
they  outwardly  and  sensibly  consist,  but  also  the  se- 
cret grace  which  they  signify  and  exhibit.  This  is  the 
reason  wherefore  commonly  in  ^  definitions,  whether 
they  be  framed  larger  to  augment,  or  stricter  to  abridge 
the  number  of  Sacraments,  we  find  grace  expressly 
mentioned  as  their  true  essential  form,  elements  as  the 

^  Bucharistia  duabus  ex  rebiis  constat,  terrena  et  coelesti.  Iren, 
aclvers.  H<«res.  lib  iv.  cap.  34.  Aicanaiiim  rtrura  syiiibola  noii  mi- 
(lis  signis,  sed  signis  simul  ct  rebus  constant.  Ilclvet.  Confes.  Piior. 
Art.  2. 

^  Sacramcntmi)  est,  cum  res  gesta  vlsibilis  lange  aliud  invisihile 
intiis  operatur.  Isid.  Etym.  lib.  i.  Sacramentnm  est  per  quod  sub 
teguinento  reruin  visibilium  divina  virtus  salutem  secretins  opera- 
tur. Greg.  Mag.  Sacramentnm  est  signnm  significaiis  eflicaciter 
effectum  Dei  gratuitnm.  Occa.  Sent.  lib.  iv.  d.  1.  Sacramentnm 
proprie  iion  est  signum  cujuslibet  rei  sacra?,  sed  tantum  rei  sacrte 
sanctificantis  homines.  Tbo.  xii.  q.  101,4.  et  q.  102,  5.  Sacra- 
mentnm est  signnm  passionis  Cbristi,  gratiiE  et  glorioe  :  ideo  est 
commemoratio  praeteriti,  demonstratio  praesentis,  et  prognosticon 
fnturi.  Tho.  iii.  q.  CO,  3.  Sacramenta  sunt  signa  et  symbola  visi- 
bilia  rerum  internarum  et  invisibilium,  per  qnse,  ceu  per  media, 
Deus  virtute  Spiritns  Saucti  in  nobis  agit.  Conf.  Belg.  Art.  33. 
Item  Boliem,  Conf.  cap.  1  1, 

VOL.  11.  R 
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BOOK  matter  whereunto  that  form  doth  adjoin  itself.  But  if 
^'  _  that  be  separated  which  is  secret,  and  that  considered 
alone  which  is  seen,  as  of  necessity  it  must  in  all  those 
speeches  that  make  distinction  of  Sacraments  from  sa-  ' 
cramental  grace,  the  name  of  a  Sacrament  in  such 
speeches  can  imply  no  more  than  what  the  outward 
substance  thereof  doth  comprehend.  And  to  make 
complete  the  outward  substance  of  a  Sacrament  there 
is  required  an  outward  form,  which  form  sacramental 
elements  receive  from  sacramental  words.  Hereupon 
it  groweth,  that  ^  many  times  there  are  three  things 
said  to  make  up  the  substance  of  a  Sacrament;  name- 
ly, the  grace  which  is  thereby  oifered,  the  element 
which  shadoweth  or  signifieth  grace,  and  the  word 
which  expresseth  what  is  done  by  the  element.  So 
that  whether  we  consider  the  outward  by  itself,  or 
both  the  outward  and  inward  substance  of  any  Sacra- 
ments, there  are  in  the  one  respect  but  two  essential 
parts,  and  in  the  other  but  three  that  concur  to  give 
Sacraments  their  full  being.  Furthermore,  because 
definitions  are  to  express  but  the  most  immediate  and 
nearest  parts  of  nature,  whereas  other  principles  far- 
ther off,  although  not  specified  in  defining,  are  not- 
withstanding in  nature  implied  and  presupposed,  we 
nuist  note,  that  in  as  much  as  Sacraments  are  actions 
religious  and  mystical,  which  nature  they  have  not  un- 
less they  proceed  from  a  serious  meaning,  (and  what 
every  man's  private  mind  is,  as  we  cannot  know,  so 
neither  are  we  bound  to  examine,)  therefore  always  in 
these  cases  the  known  intent  of  the  Church  generally 
doth  suffice ;  and  where  the  contrary  is  not  ^  manifest, 
we  may  presume  that  he  which  outwardly  doth  the  i 
work,  hath  inwardly  the  purpose  of  the   Church  of  | 

•'  Sacramenta  constant  verbo,  signis,  et  rebus  significatis.  Con- 
fes.  Helvet.  Post.  c.  19. 

^-  Si  alujuicl  Ministri  agere  intendant,  puta  sacris  illudere  niyste- 
rlis,  vel  alind  quod  Ecclcsiae  non  consentiat,  nihil  agitiir  ;  sine  fide 
enim  spiritualis  potestas  exerceri  quidem  potest,  sine  Ecclesiai  in- 
tentione  non  potest.    Lancel.  Inst   Jur.  Can.  lib.  ii.  Tit.  ii.  5. 
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God.  Concerning  all  other  orders,  rites,  prayers,  les-  book 
sons,  sermons,  actions,  and  their  circumstances  what-  ^- 
soever,  they  are  to  the  outward  substance  of  Baptism 
but  things  accessory,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  to  order  according  to  the  exigence  of  that 
which  is  principal.  Again,  considering  that  such  Or- 
dinances have  been  made  to  adorn  the  Sacrament  % 
not  the  Sacrament  to  depend  upon  them  ;  seeing  also, 
that  they  are  not  of  the  substance  of  Baptism,  and  that 
Baptism  is  far  more  necessary  than  any  such  incident 
rite  or  solemnity  ordained  for  the  better  administration 
thereof^ ;  if  the  case  be  such  as  permitteth  not  Bap- 
tism to  have  decent  complements  of  Baptism,  better  it 
were  to  enjoy  the  body  without  its  furniture,  than  to 
wait  for  this  till  the  opportunity  of  that  for  which  we 
desire  it  be  lost.  Which  premises  standing,  it  seemeth 
to  have  been  no  absurd  collection,  that  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, which  will  not  suffer  delay  till  Baptism  be  ad- 
ministered with  usual  solemnities,  it  may,  to  speak  the 
least,  be  tolerably  given  without  them,  rather  than  any 
man  without  it  should  be  suffered  to  depart  this  life. 

59.  They  which  deny  that  any  such  case  of  neces-The 
sity  can  fall,  in  regard  whereof  the  Church  should  to- IcrlJ)" ure " 
lerate  Baptism  without  the  decent  rites  and  solemni- thereupon 
ties  thereunto  belonging,  pretend  that  such  tolerations  of^o^utvvard 
have  risen  from  a  false  interpretation  which  certain  P^p^^,^'" 

,  1         p     1        o      •  T  "^"''  been 

men  have  made  or  the  scripture,  groundmg  a  neces- built. 
sity  of  external  Baptism  upon  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ :   Unless  a  man  be  horn  agabi  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  ^.    For  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  we  are  in  that 

^  Accessorium  non  regulat  principale,  sed  ab  eo  regulatur.  42. 
De  Regul.  Jur.  in  Sext.  lib.  iii.  fF. 

^  Etsi  nihil  facile  mutanduni  est  ex  solennibiis,  tamen  ubi  seqni- 
tas  evidens  poscit,  subveniendiim  est.  Lib.  clxxxiii.  de  Reg.  Jur. 

^  T.  C.  lib.i.  p,  143.  Private  Baptism  first  rose  upon  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  place  of  St.  John,  ch.  iii.  5.  Unless  a  man  be  horn 
again  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  &c.  where,  certain  do  interpret 
the  word  water,  for  the  material  and  elemental  water,  when  as  our 
Saviour  Christ  taketh  water  there,  by  a  borrowed  speech,  for  the 
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BOOK  place  to  understand,  as  they  imagine,  no  more  than  if 
^'  the  Spirit  alone  had  been  mentioned,  and  water  not 
spoken  of.  Which  they  think  is  plain,  because  else- 
where it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Jire  do  but  signify  the  Holy  Ghost  in  operation  re- 
sembling fire.  Whereupon  they  conclude,  that  seeing 
fire  in  one  place  may  be,  therefore  water  in  another 
place  is  but  a  metaphor ;  Spirit,  the  interpretation 
thereof;  and  so  the  words  do  only  mean,  l.^hat  unless 
a  7nan  he  horn  again  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  I  hold  it  for  a  most 
infallible  rule  in  expositions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that 
where  a  literal  construction  will  stand,  the  farthest 
from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  There  is  no- 
thing more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  delud- 
ing art,  which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words,  as  al- 
chymy  doth  or  would  do  the  substance  of  metals, 
maketh  of  any  thing  what  it  listeth,  and  bringeth  in 
the  end  all  truth  to  nothing.  Or  howsoever  such  vo- 
luntary exercise  of  wit  might  be  borne  with  other- 
wise; yet  in  places  which  usually  serve,  as  this  doth, 
concerning  regeneration  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  be  alleged  for  grounds  and  principles,  less  is  ])er- 
mitted.  To  hide  the  general  consent  of  antiquity, 
agreeing  in  the  literal  interpretation,  they  cunningly 
affirm,  that  certain  have  taken  those  words  as  meant  of 
material  water,  when  they  know  that  of  all  the  ancients 
there  is  not  one  to  be  named  that  ever  did  otherwise 
either  expound  or  allege  the  place,  than  as  implying 
external  Baptism,     Shall  that  which  hath  always*^  re- 


Spirit  of  God,  the  eifect  whereof  It  shadoweth  out.  For  even  as  in 
another  place.  Mat.  iii.  1  1.  hy  fire  and  the  Spirit,  he  meaneth  no- 
thing but  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  purgeth  and  purifieth  as  the  fire 
doth ;  so  in  this  place,  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  meaneth  nothing 
else  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  cleanseth  the  filth  of  sin,  and 
cooleth  the  boiling  heat  of  an  unquiet  conscience  ;  as  water  wash- 
eth  the  thing  which  is  foul,  and  quencheth  the  heat  of  the  fire, 

^   Minime  sunt  mutanda,  quae  interpretationem   certam   semper 
habuerunt,  D,  lib,  i.  tit,  2.  lib.  xxiii, 
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ceivcd  this  and  no  other  construction  be  now  disguised  book? 
with  the  toy  of  novelty?  Must  we  needs,  at  the  only  ^- 
shew  of  a  critical  conceit,  without  any  more  delibera- 
tion, utterly  condemn  them  of  error,  which  will  not 
admit  that  fire  in  the  words  of  John  is  quenched  with 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or,  with  the  name  of  the 
Spirit,  water  dried  up  in  the  words  of  Christ  ?  When 
the  letter  of  the  Law  hath  two  things  plainly  and  ex- 
pressly specified,  water  and  the  Spirit;  water  as  a  duty 
required  on  our  parts,  the  Spirit  as  a  gift  which  God 
bestoweth  ;  there  is  danger  in  presuming  so  to  inter- 
pret it,  as  if  the  clause  which  concerneth  ourselves 
were  more  than  needeth.  We  may  by  such  rare  expo- 
sitions attain  perhaps  in  the  end  to  be  thought  witty, 
but  with  ill  advice.  Finally,  if  at^  the  time  when 
that  Baptism  which  was  meant  by  John  came  to  be 
really  and  truly  performed  by  Christ  himself,  we  find 
the  Apostles  that  had  been,  as  we  are,  before  baptized, 
new  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  this  their 
later  Baptism  as  well  a  visible  descent  of  fire,  as  a  se-  Acts  ii.  3. 
cret  miraculous  infusion  of  the  Spirit ;  if  on  us  he  ac- 
complish likewise  the  heavenly  work  of  our  new  birth, 
not  with  the  Spirit  alone,  but  with  water  thereunto  ad- 
joined, sith  the  faithfullest  expounders  of  his  words  are 
his  own  deeds,  let  that  which  his  hand  hath  manifestly 
wrought  declare  what  his  speech  did  doubtfully  utter. 

60.  To  this  they  add,  that  as  we  err  by  following  what  kind 
a  wrong  construction  of  the  place  before  alleged;  so?[°^^^^^J.5^ 
our  second  oversight  is,  that  we  hereupon  infer  a  ne- Baptism 
cessity  over   rigorous   and  extreme^.     The   true  ne- JlatLredV 
cessitv  of  Baptism,  a  few  propositions  considered  will  tbe  words  of 

*'  our  Saviour 

C:lirist,  and 

I         'rrii         'I'l  1  111.1./-       what  the 

^  Acts  1.  5.  John  baptized  with  water,  but  you  shall  within  few  true  neces- 

days  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  sity  thereof 

b  T.  C.  lib.  i.   p.   143.    Secondly,  this   error    (of  private    Bap- indeed  is. 

tism)  came  by  a  false  and  unnecessary  conclusion  drawn  from  that 

place.     For,  although  the  Scripture  should  say,  that  none  can  be 

saved,  but  those  which  have  the  Spirit  of  God  and  are  baptized 

with  material  and  elemental  water,  yet  it  ought  to  be  understood 

of  those  which  can  conveniently  and  orderly  be  brought  to  Bap- 
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BOOK  soon  decide.  All  things  which  either  are  known 
^-  causes  or  set  means,  whereby  any  great  good  is  usually 
procured^  or  men  delivered  from  grievous  evil,  the 
same  we  must  needs  confess  necessary.  And  if  rege- 
neration were  not  in  this  very  sense  a  thing  necessary 
to  eternal  life,  would  Christ  himself  have  taught  Nico- 

Joiiniii.s.  dcmus,  that  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  is  impossible, 
saving  only  for  those  men  which  are  born  from  above? 
His  words  following  in  the  next  sentence  are  a  proof 
sufficient,  that  to  our  regeneration  his  Spirit  is  no  less 

Verse  5.  nccessary,  than  regeneration  itself  necessary  unto  life. 
Thirdly,  unless  as  the  Spirit  is  a  nccessary  inward 
cause,  so  water  were  a  necessary  outward  mean  to 
our  regeneration,  what  construction  should  we  give 
unto  those  words  wherein  we  are  said  to  be  new 
born,  and  that  eg  v^ocrog,  even  of  water?     Why  are 

Ephcs.  V.  we  taught,  that  with  water  God  doth  purify  and 
cleanse  his  Church?    Wherefore  do  the  Apostles  of 

Tit.  iii.  5.  ChHst  term  Baptism  a  bath  of  regeneration  ?  What 
purpose  had  they  in  giving  men  advice  to  receive 
outward   Baptism,    and   in   persuading   them,  it   did 

Acts ii. 38.  avail  to  remission  of  sins?  If  outward  Baptism  were 
a  cause  in  itself  possessed  of  that  power,  either  na- 
tural or  supernatural,  without  the  present  operation 
whereof  no  such  effect  could  possibly  grow ;  it  must 
then  follow,  that  seeing  effects  do  never  prevent  the 
necessary  causes  out  of  which   they  spring,  no  man 

tism  }  as  the  Scripture,  saying,  tbat  \vhoso  doth  not  believe  the 
Gospel,  is  condemned  aheady,  John  iii.  18.  meaneth  this  sentence 
of  those  which  can  hear  the  Gospel,  and  have  discretion  to  under- 
stand it  when  they  hear  it ;  and  cannot  here  shut  under  this  con- 
demnation, either  those  that  be  born  deaf  and  so  remain,  or  little 
infants,  or  natural  fools  that  have  not  wit  to  conceive  what  is 
preached. 

Avocyycaiov  Aiytrcn  ov  aviv  oiix.  ivos^troci  C^iv  w?  avvcurm  xcn  uv  aviv 
TO  uyoc^ov  jXT)  iv^B^BTcci  Y)  slvon  V)  yivEcr^cct,  v)  T*  KCCKOv  otTToQuXeTvf  VI  a-TE^yi- 
^yivui.  Necessarium  id  dicitur,  sine  quo  ut  concausa  fieri  non  potest 
lit  vivatur  j  et  ea  sine  quibus  fieri  nequit  ut  bonum  aut  sit  aut  fiat; 
vel  malum  aliquod  amoveatur,  aut  non  adsit.  Arist,  Metaph.  v. 
cap.  5. 
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could  ever  receive  grace  before  .Baptism :  which  be-  book 
ing  apparently  both  known,  and  also  confessed  to  be  ^' 
otherwise  in  many  particulars,  although  in  the  rest  we 
make  not  Baptism  a  cause  of  grace ;  yet  the  grace 
which  is  given  them  with  their  ^  Baptism,  doth  so  far 
forth  depend  on  the  very  outward  Sacrament,  that 
God  will  have  it  embraced,  not  only  as  a  sign  or 
token  what  we  receive,  but  also  as  an  instrument  or 
mean  whereby  we  receive  grace,  because  Baptism  is  a 
Sacrament  which  God  hath  instituted  in  his  Church, 
to  the  end  that  they  which  receive  the  same  might 
thereby  be  ^  incorporated  into  Christ ;  and  so  through 
his  most  precious  merit  obtain,  as  well  that  saving 
grace  of  imputation  which  taketh  away'^  all  former 
guiltiness,  as  also  that  ^  infused  divine  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  giveth  to  the  powers  of  the  soul 
their  first  disposition  towards  future  newness  of  life. 
There  are  that  elevate  too  much  the  ordinary  and  im- 
mediate means  of  life,  relying  wholly  upon  the  bare 

^  Fideles  salutem  ex  istis  Elementis  non  quaerunt,  etiamsi  in  istis 
quserunt.  Non  enim  ista  tribuunt  quod  per  ista  tribuitur.  Hugo  de 
Sacram.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

^  Susceptus  a  Christo,  Cbiistumque  suscipiens,  non  idem  fit  post 
lavacrum  qui  ante  Baptismum  fuit ;  sed  corpus  regenerati  fit  caro 
crucifix!,    Leo.  Serm.  iv.  de  Pas.  Dom. 

^  Caro  abluitur  ut  anima  emaculetur.  Tert.  de  Carn.  Resur. 
Homo  per  aquam  Baptism!  licet  a  foris  idem  esse  videatur,  intus 
tamen  alter  efficitur  ;  cum  peccato  natus,  sine  peccato  renascitur ; 
prioribus  perit,  succedentibus  proficit  3  deterioribus  exuitur,  in  mc- 
liora  innovaturj  persona  tingitur,  et  natura  mutatur.  Euseb.  Emis, 
de  Epiphan.  Homil.  iii.  TpKx.pnv  ysw-i^o'iv  ^^l^v  olosv  0  Xoyo^,  rv^v  Ik  auf 
ixocroqy  T/iv  BK  ^a,'7rT\(r}/.(x,ro<;,  rriv  g|  ccvccTcia-sui;.  Ahrv)  ^/Xv  ri  tS  i3«7rTicr/,ia- 
'foq  %a^K  Koi  avvcic[xi^  ov  Koa^ov  ytocvanXvaiJ^ov  uq  'ma.'hoti,  rviq  oi  toD  xaS' 
iKua-rov  oi/xu^Tiocq  noi^ocpaiv  e^ovaoi.   Greg.  Homil.  de  Sanct.  Bapt. 

'^  Unde  genitalis  auxilio  superioris  ajvi  labe  detersa  in  expiatum 
pectus  ac  purum  desuper  se  lumen  infundit.  Cypr.  Epist.  ad  Donat. 
Ov  [xovov  Tuiv  'VTotXoncov  cci/,ocprv)^a,rav  oco^Bi'rcci  rviv  a(pB(Ttv,  ocKha,  nock  t'/iv  eA- 
Tciooc  Tujv  i7rv}yyeX(j(,svii}v  efTi^rjcru'  dyaBuv,  kocI  rov  oe<77roriKov  ^avcirov  not) 
rriq  ocvoc.a-Tcco'suq  xot^icrrvxTt  xoivaviiqy  kocI  rvq  tov  irvBvixocroq  ^cj^eoiq  rriv  jtxETtf- 
aiccv  ^api^BTcci.  Theod.  Epitom.  Diviu.  Dogmat.  Baptizari^  est  pur- 
gari  a  sordibus  peccatorum,  et  donari  varia  Dei  gratia  ad  vitam 
novam  et  innocentem,    Confess.  Helvet.  cap.  xx. 
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BOOK  conceit  of  that  eternal  election,  which  notwithstand- 
^'  ing  includeth  a  subordination  of  means,  without  which 
we  are  not  actually  brought  to  enjoy  what  God  se- 
cretly did  intend  ;  and  therefore  to  build  upon  God's 
election,  if  we  keep  not  ourselves  to  the  ways  which 
he  hath  appointed  for  men  to  walk  in,  is  but  a  self- 
deceiving  vanity.  When  the  Apostle  saw  men  called 
to  the  participation  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  Gospel 
of  God  embraced  and  the  Sacrament  of  life  received, 

Eph.  i.  1.    he  feareth  not  then  to  put  them   in  the   number  of 

Epi».  V.  8.  elect  Saints  ;  he  then  accounteth  them  delivered  from 
death,  and  clean  purged  from  all  sin.  Till  then,  not- 
withstanding their  preordination  mi  to  life,  which  none 
could  know  of,  saving  God,  what  were  they,  in  the 

Eph.  ii.  3,  Apostle's  own  account,  but  children  of  wrath,  as 
well  as  others,  plain  aliens,  altogether  without  hope, 
strangers,  utterly  without  God  in  this  present  world  ? 
So  that  by  Sacraments,  and  other  sensible  tokens  of 
grace,  we  may  boldly  gather,  tliat  he  whose  mercy 
vouchsafeth  now  to  bestow  the  means,  hath  also  long 
sithcnce  intended  us  that  whereunto  they  lead.  But 
let  us  never  think  it  safe  to  presume  of  our  own  last 
end  by  bare  conjectural  collections  of  his  first  intent 
and  purpose,  the  means  failing  that  should  come  be- 
tween.    Predestination   brinsceth   not  to   life   without 

Rom.  viii.  the  gracc  of  eternal  vocation,  wherein  our  Baptism 
is  implied.  For  as  we  are  not  naturally  men  without 
birth,  so  neither  are  we  Christian  men  in  the  eye  of 
the  Church  of  God  but  by  new  birth ;  nor  according 
to  the  manifest  ordinary  course  of  divine  dispensation 
new-born,  but  by  that  Baptism  which  both  declareth 
and  maketh  us  Christians.  In  which  respect,  we  justly 
hold  it  to  be  the  door  of  our  actual  entrance  into 
God's  house,  the  first  apparent^  beginning  of  life,  a 
seal  perhaps  to  the'^  grace  of  election  before  received; 

^  '^eX'^  /^'°'  ^^^?  '''0  /3aVT;cr//a.    Basil,  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  10. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  134,  He  which  is  not  a  Cliristian  before  he 
come  to  receive  Baptism,  cannot  be  made  a  Christian  by  Baptism  ; 
vvhich  is  only  the  rseal  of  the  grace  of  God  before  received. 


30. 
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but  to  our  sanctification  here,  a  step  that  hath  not  any  book 
before  it.     There  were  of  the  old  Valentin! an  here-      ^- 
tics  some  which  had  knowledge  in  such  admiration, 
that  to  it  they  ascribed  all,  and  so  despised  the  Sa- 
craments of  Christ,  pretending  that  as  ignorance  had 
made  us  subject  to  all  misery,  so  the  full  redemption 
of  the  inward  man,   and  the  work   of  our  restaura- 
tion  must  needs  belong  unto  knowledge  only.     They  iren.  con- 
draw  very  near  unto   this  error  who,   fixing  wholly  [*  j  ^^g^* 
their  minds  on  the  known  necessity  of  Faith  %  ima- 
gine that  nothing  but  Faith  is  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  all  crrace.     Yet  is  it  a  branch  of  belief, 

•  •  • 

that  Sacraments  are  m  their  place  no  less  required 

than  belief  itself.     For  when  our  Lord   and   Saviour 
promiseth  eternal  life,  is  it  any  otherwise  than  as  he 
promised  restitution  of  health  unto  Naaman  the  Sy- 
rian, namely,  with  this  condition,  (Vash  and  be  cleanP^^'^ngsv. 
or  as  to  them  which  were  stung  of  serpents,  health  Numb.  xxi. 
by  beholdinp;  the  brazen  serpent?     If  Christ  himself^- 
which  giveth  salvation  do  require  Baptism  ;  it  is  notio. 
for  us  that  look  for  salvation  to  sound  and  examine 
him,  whether  unbaptized  men  may  be  saved ;  but  se- 
riously to^  do  that  which  is  required,  and  religiously 
to  fear  the  danger  which  may  grow  by  the  want  there- 
of.   Had  Christ  only  declared  his  will  to  have  all  men 
baptized,  and  not  acquainted  us  with  any  cause  why 
Baptism  is  necessary,  our  ignorance  in  the  reason  of 
that  he  enjoineth  might  perhaps  have  hindered  some- 
what the  forwardness   of  our   obedience    thereunto ; 
whereas  now  being  taught  that  Baptism  is  necessary 
to  take  away  sin,  how  have  we  the  fear  of  God  in  our 

^  Hie  scclestissimi  illi  provocant  quaestiones.  Adeo  dicunt,  Bap- 
tismus  non  est  necessarius  cpiibus  fides  satis  est.  Tert.  de  Baptis. 
Huic  nulla  proderit  fides,  qui,  cum  possit,  non  percipit  Sacraraen- 
tum.    Bern.  Epist.  Ixx.  ad  Hugon. 

^  Institutio  Sacramentorum  quantum  ad  Deum  Authorem,  dis- 
pensationis  est ;  quantum  vero  ad  Hominem  obedieutem,  necessi- 
tatis. Quoniam  in  potestate  Dei  est  praeter  ista  Hominem  salvare, 
sed  in  potestate  Hominis  non  est  sine  istis  ad  salutem  pervenire. 
Hugo  de  Saciam.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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BOOK  hearts,  if  care  of  delivering  men's  souls  from  sin  do 
^  not  move  us  to  use  all  means  for  their  Baptism?  "Pe- 
lagius,  which  denied  utterly  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
and  in  that  respect  the  necessity  of  Baptism,  did  not- 
withstanding both  baptize  infants,  and  acknowledge 
their  Baptism  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Now  the  Law  of  Christ,  which  in  these 
considerations  maketh  Baptism  necessary,  must  be 
construed  and  understood  according  to.  rules  of  ^  na- 
tural equity.  Which  rules  if  they  themselves  did  not 
follow  in  expounding  the  Law  of  God,  would  they 
T.  c.  1.  i.  ever  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  Scripture,  in  saying, 
pag.  143.  ij/^jiQ^^Q  helieveth  not  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  con- 
demned aheady,  meaneth  this  sentence  of  those  which 
can  hear  the  Gospel,  and  have  discretion  when  they 
hear,  to  understand  it,  neither  ought  it  to  be  appli- 
ed unto  infants,  deaf  men,  and  fools?  That  which 
teacheth  them  thus  to  interpret  the  Law  of  Christ 
is  natural  equity.  And  (because  equity  so  teacheth) 
it  is  on  all  parts  gladly  confessed,  that  there  may 
be  in  divers  cases  life  by  virtue  of  inward  Baptism, 
even  where  outward  is  not  found.  So  that  if  any 
question  be  made,  it  is  but  about  the  bounds  and  li- 
mits of  this  possibility.  For  example,  to  think  that 
a  man  whose  Baptism  the  crown  of  martyrdom  pre- 
venteth,  doth  lose  in  that  case  the  happiness  which 
so  many  thousands  enjoy  that  only  have  had  the 
grace  to  believe  and  not  the  honour  to  seal  the 
testimony  thereof  with  death,  were  almost  barba- 
Bcrn.Epist.rous.  Again,  when  some  certain  opinionative  men 
ixx.adiiu-jj^  ^^^  Bernard's  time  began  privately  to  hold  that, 
because  our  Lord  hath  said,  unless  a  man  he  horn 
again  of  water,  therefore  life,  without  either  ac- 
tual   Baptism,   or    martyrdom    instead    of    Baptism, 

^  Pelagius  asserere  arrepta  impietate  praBSumit  non  propter  vi- 
tam,  sed  proptem  regnum  Coeloruin  Baptismum  parvulis  confcren- 
dum.   Euseb.  Emis,  Hoin.  v.  de  Pasch. 

^  Jk^iignius  leges  interpretandic  siintj  quo  voluntas  earuni  con- 
servctur.   L.  Benign.  I),  de  Legib.  et  Sena.  Tusc. 


goncm. 
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cannot  possibly  be  obtained   at  the   hands   of  God;   book 
Bernard  considering,  that  the  same  equity  which  had       ^- 
moved   them  to  think  the  necessity  of  Baptism   no 
bar  against  the  happy  estate  of  unbaptized  martyrs, 
is   as  forcible  for  the   warrant  of  their   salvation,  in 
whom,  although  there  be  not  the  sufferings  of  holy 
martyrs,  there  are  the  virtues  which  sanctified  those 
sufferings,  and  made  them   precious  in  God's   sight, 
professed  himself  an  enemy  to  that  severity  and  strict- 
ness which   admitteth   no  exception   but  of  martyrs 
only.    For^  saith  he,  if  a  man  desirous  of  Baptism  be 
suddenly  cut  off  by  death,  in  whom  there  wanted  nei- 
ther sound   faith,  devout   hope,   nor   sincere  charity, 
(God  be  merciful  unto  me,  and  pardon  me  if  I  err,) 
but  verily  of  such  a  one's  salvation,  in  whom  there 
is  no  other  defect  besides  his  faultless  lack  of  Bap- 
tism, despair  I  cannot,  nor  induce  my  n^^ind  to  think 
his  faith  void,  his  hope  confounded,  and  his  charity 
fallen  to  nothing,  only  because  he  hath  not  that  which 
not  contempt  but  impossibility  withholdeth.    Tell  me, 
I  beseech  you,  (saith  Ambrose,)  what  there  is  in  any 
of  us  more  than  to  will,  and  to  seek  for  our  own  good. 
Thy  servant  Valentiman,  O  Lord,  did  both.    (For  Va- 
lentinian  the  Emperor  died  before  his  purpose  to  re- 
ceive Baptism  could  take  effect.)    And  is  it  possible, 
that   he  which  had  purposely  thy  Spirit  given  him 
to  desire  grace,  should  not  receive  thy  grace  which 
that  Spirit  did  desire  P  Doth  it  move  you  that  the 
outward  accustomed  solemnities  were  not  done?  As 
thourh  converts  that  suffer  martyrdom  before  Bap- 
tism  did  thereby  forfoit  their  right  to  the  crown  of 
eternal  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.    If  the  blood 
of  martyrs  in  that  case  be  their  Baptism,  surely  his 
religious  desire  of  Baptism  standeth  him  in  the  same 
stead,    ^It  hath  been  therefore  constantly  held  as  \v^ell 


^  Qui  ad  tolerandam  omnem  pro  Dei  gloria  injuriam  scmel 
dicavit  aninium  in  Martyriuiii,  milii  videtur  iniplevissc.  Summi 
ergo  meriti  est  semel  fixisse  sententiam,  atque  ideoj  ut  dixi,  ratio 
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BOOK  touching  other  beHevers^  as  martyrs,  that  Baptism, 
^'  taken  away  by  necessity,  is  supplied  by  desire  of  Bap- 
tism, because  with  equity  this  opinion  doth  best  stand. 
Touching  infants  which  die  unbaptized,  sith  they  nei- 
ther have  this  Sacrament  itself,  nor  any  sense  or  con- 
^ceit  thereof^  the  judgment  of  many  hath  gone  hard  a- 
gainst  them.  But  yet  seeing  grace  is  not  absolutely 
tied  unto  Sacraments ;  and  besides,  such  is  the  lenity 
of  God,  that  unto  things  altogether  impossible  he  bind- 
eth  no  man,  but,  where  we  cannot  do  what  is  enjoined 
us,  accepteth  our  will  to  do  instead  of  the  deed  itself; 
again,  forasmuch  as  there  is  in  their  Christian  parents, 
and  in  the  Church  of  God,  a  presumed  desire,  that 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  might  be  given  them,  yea, 
a  purpose  also  that  it  shall  be  given ;  remorse  of  equi- 
ty hath  moved  divers  of  the  ^  School-Divines  in  these 
considerations,  ingenuously  to  grant,  that  God,  all-mer- 
ciful to  such  as  are  not  in  themselves  able  to  desire 
Baptism,  imputeth  the  secret  desire  that  others  have 
in  their  behalf,  and  accepteth  the  same  as  theirs, 
rather  than  casteth  away  their  souls  for  that  which 
no  man  is  able  to  help.  And  of  the  will  of  God  to 
impart  his  grace  unto  infants  without  Baptism  in  that 
case,  the  veiy  circumstance  of  their  natural  birth  may 
serve  as  a  just  argument ;  whereupon  it  is  not  to  be 
misliked,  that  men  in  charitable  presumption  do  gather 
a  great  likelihood  of  their  salvation,  to  whom  the 
benefit  of  Christian  parentage  being  given,  the  rest 
that  should  follow  is  prevented  by  some  such  casual- 
ty, as  man  hath  himself  no  power  to  avoid.  .  For, 
1  Cor.  vii.  we  are  plainly  taught  of  God,  that  the  seed  of  faith- 
^^'  ful  parentage  is   holy  from   the  very  birth.     Which 

principatiim  obtinct  passionis,  et  si  sors  perpetieiuH  dcneget  facul- 
tatciii,  pcrtulit  tameii  cuncta  qiise  voluit  pati.  Joseph,  lib.  de  Im- 
per.  Ration. 

2  Gers.  Serm.  in  Nativit.  Beatae  Mar.  Cajetan.  in  3.  Tho,  ix. 
68.  Art.  1.  et  2.  Biel.  in  4.  Senten.  d.  4.  q.  2.  Tilman.  Sege- 
berg.  de  Sacr.  cap.  1.  Elisius  Neapol.  in  Clyp.  advers.  H<eres.  cap. 
de  Baptis. 
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albeit  we  may  not  so  understand,  as  if  the  children  book 
of  believing  parents  were  without  sin;  or  grace  from  ^- 
baptized  parents  derived  by  propagation  ;  or  God^  by 
covenant  and  promise,  tied  to  save  any  in  mere  regard 
of  their  parents'  belief;  yet  seeing,  that  to  all  pro- 
fessors of  the  name  of  Christ  this  pre-eminence  above  ,. 
Infidels  is  freely  given,  that  the  fruit  of  their  bodies 
bringeth  into  the  world  with  it  a  present  interest  and 
right  to  those  means  wherewith  the  ordinance  of 
Christ  is  that  his  Church  shall  be  sanctified,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  he  which,  as  it  were^  from  Heaven, 
hath  nominated  and  designed  them  unto  holiness  by 
special  privilege  of  their  very  birth,  will  himself 
deprive  them  of  regeneration  and  inward  grace, 
only  because  necessity  dcpriveth  them  of  outward 
Sacraments.  In  which  case,  it  were  the  part  of  charity 
to  hope,  and  to  make  men  rather  partial  than  cruel 
judges,  if  we  had  not  those  fair  appearances  which 
here  we  have.  Wherefore  a  necessity  there  is  of  re- 
ceiving, and  a  necessity  of  administering  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism  ;  the  one  peradventure  not  so  ab- 
solute as  some  have  thought,  but  out  of  all  peradven- 
ture the  other  more  straight  and  narrow  than  that  the 
Church,  which  is  by  office  a  mother  unto  such  as 
crave  at  her  hands  the  sacred  mystery  of  their  new 
birth,  should  repel  them,  and  see  them  die  unsatisfied 
of  these  their  ghostly  desires,  rather  than  give  them 
their  soul's  rights  with  omission  of  those  things  which 
serve  but  only  for  the  more  convenient  and  orderly 
administration  thereof  For  as  on  the  one  side  we 
grant,  that  those  sentences  of  holy  Scripture  which 
make  Sacraments  most  necessary  to  eternal  life  are 
no  prejudice  to  their  salvation  that  want  them  by 
some  inevitable  necessity,  and  without  any  fault  of 
their  own ;   ''so   it  ought,  in  reason,  to  be  likewise 


^T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  218.  It  is  in  question,  whether  there  be  any  such 
necessity  of  Baptism,  as  that,  for  the  ministering  thereof,  the  com- 
mon decent  orders  should  be  broken. 
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BOOK  acknowledged,  that  forasmuch  as  our  Lord  himself 
^-  maketh  Baptism  necessary,  necessary  whether  we  re- 
spect the  good  received  by  Baptism,  or  the  testimony 
thereby  yielded  unto  God  of  that  humility  and  meek 
obedience,  which  reposing  wholly  itself  on  the  absolute 
authority  of  his  commandment,  and  on  the  truth  of 
his  heavenly  promise,  doubteth  not  but  from  crea- 
tures despicable  in  their  own  condition  and  substance 
to  obtain  grace  of  inestimable  value  ;  or  rather  not 
from  them,  but  from  him,  yet  by  them,  as  by  his  ap- 
pointed means.  Howsoever  he,  by  the  secret  ways 
of  his  own  incomprehensible  mercy,  may  be  thought 
to  save  without  Baptism,  this  cleareth  not  the  Church 
from  guiltiness  of  blood,  if,  through  her  superfluous 
scrupulosity,  lets  and  impediments  of  less  regard 
should  cause  a  grace  of  so  great  moment  to  be  with- 
held, wherein  our  merciless  strictness  may  be  our 
own  harm,  though  not  theirs  towards  whom  we  shew 
it ;  and  we  for  the  hardness  of  our  hearts  may  perish, 
albeit  they  through  God's  unspeakable  mercy  do 
live.  God,  which  did  not  afflict  that  innocent  whose 
circumcision  Moses  had  over-long  deferred,  took  re- 
Exod.  iv.  v(3ngc  upon  Moses  himself  for  the  injury  which  was 
done  through  so  great  neglect ;  giving  us  thereby  to 
understand,  that  they,  whom  God's  own  mercy  saveth 
without  us,  are  on  our  parts  notwithstanding,  and  as 
much  as  in  us  lieth,  even  destroyed,  when  under  un- 
suflftcient  pretences  we  defraud  them  of  such  ordi- 
nary outward  helps  as  we  should  exhibit.  We  have 
for  Baptism  no  day  set,  as  the  Jews  had  for  circum- 
cision ;  neither  have  we  by  the  Law  of  God,  but 
only  by  the  Church's  discretion,  a  place  thereunto, 
appointed.  Baptism  therefore  even  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Law  of  Christ  belongeth  unto  infants  capable 
thereof  from  the  ^  very  instant  of  their  birth.  Which 
if  they  have  not  howsoever,  rather  than   lose  it   by 

'  In  omnibus  obligationibus  in  quibus  dies  non  ponitui%  praesenti 
die  debetur.    Lib.  xiv.  D.  de  Reg-.  Jur, 


I 
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being  put  oif  because  the  time,  the  place,  or  some   book 
such    Hke  circumstance    doth    not    solemnly  enough  ___^j____ 
concur,  the  Church,  as  much  as  in  her  lieth,  wilfully 
casteth  away  their  souls. 

61.  The  ancients,  it  may  be,  were  too  severe,  and  what 
made  the  necessity  of  Baptism  more  absolute  thanS""^*^ 

11  ^   •  '     r      .  Ti  -n  Baptism 

reason   would,  as   touchmg   iniants.     liut    will   ^  any  have  been 
man  say,  that  they,  notwithstanding  their  too  much  J|\^p^^5J^*^^j^^ 
rigour    herein,   did    not    in   that    respect    sustain   and  Fathers,  re- 
tolerate  defects  of  local,  or  of  personal   solemnities  ^^^^g^lf 
belonging    to   the  Sacrament   of  Baptism  ?   The   A- 
postles   themselves   did   neither  use   nor   appoint  for 
Baptism   any  certain  time.     The  Church  for  general 
Baptism   heretofore  made  choice  of  two  chief  days 
in    the   year,  the   feast  of  Easter,   and   the  feast  of 
Pentecost.    Which  custom  when  certain  Churches  in 
Sicily  began  to  violate  without  cause,  they  were  by 
Leo    Bishop    of   Rome    advised,   rather    to   conform  Leo.  Epist. 
themselves    to  the    rest   of   the    world    in    things    so  g^/,^|^  ^^P'^^- 
reasonable,  than  to  offend  men's  minds  through  need- 
less singularity ;  howbeit,  always  providing,  that  never- 
theless  in   apparent  peril  of  death,  danger  of  siege. 


^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  146.  The  authors  themselves  of  that  error, 
that  they  cannot  be  saved  which  are  not  baptized,  did  never  seek  a 
remedy  of  the  mischief  in  women's  or  private  Baptism.  T.  C.  lib. 
iii.  p.  219.  What  plainer  testimony  can  there  be  than  that  of  Au- 
gustine ?  which  noteth  the  use  of  the  Church  to  have  been,  to 
come  to  the  Church  with  their  children  in  danger  of  death,  and  that 
when  some  had  opinion  that  their  children  could  not  be  saved  if 
they  were  not  baptized.  Cont.  Lit.  Farm.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  I 
w^ould  also  know  of  him  what  he  will  answer  to  that  which  is  noted 
of  a  Christian  Jew  desperately  sick  of  the  palsy,  that  was  with  his 
bed  carried  to  the  place  of  Baptism.  Socr.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4.  What 
will  he  answer  to  this?  that  those  which  were  baptized  in  their 
beds,  were  thereby  made  unapt  to  have  any  place  amongst  the  Cler- 
gy, (as  they  call  them,)  doth  it  not  leave  a  note  of  infamy  in  those 
which  had  procured  that  Baptism  should  be  administered  in  private 
houses?  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  cap.  43,  What  unto  the  Emperor's  decree, 
which,  upon  authority  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  of  the  Apostles, 
forbiddeth,  that  the  holy  things  should  be  administered  in  any 
man's  house?  .lust.  Novel.  57. 
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BOOK  straits    of   persecution,   fear   of    shipwreck,    and    the 

^         like  exigents,  no  respects  of  time  should  cause  this 

singular  defence  of  true  safety  to  be  denied  unto  any. 

This   of  Leo   did    but  confirm  that    sentence  which 

vkt.  Ep.    Victor  had   many  years   before  given,  extending  the 

ad  Theoph.  g^j^^3  cxccption  as   \V^ell  unto  places  as  times.    That 

Alexanu,  in       i   •    i      i^i         a  •  i        i  p  i  • 

Poutif.  Da- which  !St.  Augustine  speaketh  oi  women  hastmg  to 
masc.  bring  their  children  to  the  Church  when  they  saw 
danger,  is  a  weak  proof,  that  when  necessity  did  not 
leave  them  so  much  time,  it  was  not  then  permitted 
them  neither  to  make  a  Church  of  their  own  liome. 
Which  answer  dischargeth  likewise  their  example  of  a 
sick  Jew  carried  in  a  bed  to  the  place  of  Baptism,  and 
not  baptized  at  home  in  private.  The  cause  why  such 
kind  of  Baptism  barred  men  afterwards  from  entering 
into  holy  orders,  the  reason  wherefore  it  was  objected 
against  Novatian,  in  what  respect,  and  how  far  forth  it 
did  disable,  may  be  gathered  by  the  twelfth  Canon  set 
down  in  the  Council  of  Neoctesarea  after  this  manner. 
A  man  which  hath  been  baptized  in  sichiess,  is  not  af- 
ter to  be  ordained  priest.  For  it  may  be  thought.  That 
such  do  rather  at  that  time^  because  they  see  no  other 
remedy  than  of  a  voluntary  mind,  lay  hold  on  the 
Christian  faith,  unless  their  true  and  sincet^e  meanmg 
be  made  afterwards  the  jnore  manifest,  or  else  the  scar- 
city (f  others  enforce  the  Church  to  admit  them.  They 
bring  in  Justinian's  imperial  Constitution,  but  to  what 
purpose  ?  Seeing  it  only  forbiddeth  men  to  have  the 
mysteries  of  God  administered  in  their  private  chapels, 
lest  under  that  pretence  Heretics  should  do  secretly 
those  things  which  were  unlawful.  In  which  consi- 
deration he  therefore  commandeth,  that  if  they  would 
use  those  private  oratories  otherwise  than  only  for  their 
private  prayers,  the  Bishop  should  appoint  them  a  clerk 
whom  they  might  entertain  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
plain  by  later  Constitutions  made  in  the  time  of  Leo : 
Leo  Const.  It  wus  thought  good,  saitli  the  Emperor,  in  their 
*^'  judgment  which   have  gone   before,  that   in  private 

chapels  none  should  celebrate  the  holy  Communion  but 
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priests  belonging  unto  greatei"  churches.    Which  order  book 
they  took  as  it  seemeth  for  the  custody  of  Religion,       ^' 
lest  men  should  secretly  receive  from  Heretics,  instead 
of  the  food,  the  bane  of  their  souls,  pollution  in  the 
place  of  expiation.     Agai^,  IVhereas  a  sacred  Canon  Leo 
of  the  sixth  reverend  Synod  requireth  Baptism,  ^^^  Const  xv. 
others  have  likewise  the  holy  sacrifices  and  mysteries, 
to  be  celebrated  only  in  temples  hallowed  for  public 
use,  and  not_  in  private  oratories ;  which  strict  decrees 
appear  to  have  been  7nade  heretofore  in  regard  of  He- 
retics which  entered  closely  into  such  mens  houses  as 
favoured  their  opinions,  whom,  under  colour  of  per- 
forming with  them  such  religious  offices,  they  drew 
from  the  soundness  of  true  Religion :  now  that  per- 
verse opinions,  through  the  grace  of  Almighty  God, 
are  extinct  and  gone,  the  cause  of  former  restraints 
being  takeii  away,  we  see  no  reason  but  that  private 
oratories  may  henceforward  enjoy  that  liberty,  which 
to  have  granted  them  heretofore  had  not  been  safe.    In 
sum,  all  these  things  alleged  are  nothing,  nor  will  it 
ever  be  proved  while  the  world  doth  continue,  but  that 
the  practice  of  the  Church   in  cases  of  extreme   ne- 
cessity hath  made  for  private  Baptism  always  more 
than  against  it.    Yea,  Baptism  by  any  man,  in  the  case 
of  necessity,  was  the  ^-  voice  of  the  whole  world  hereto- 
fore.   Neither  is  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine  ^,Tertui.  de 
or  any  other  of  the  ancients  against  it.     The  boldness  lanf.  &  ifb. 
of  such,  as,  pretending  Tecla's  example,  took  openly  ^e  Baptis. 
upon  them  both  Baptism  and  all  other  public  functions  i.&^iib.  \\'. 
of  priesthood,  Tertullian  severely  controlleth,  saying,  ^^^^-  Hse- 

Tertul.  de 

m  •       .  •  Bapt. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  145.    To  allow  of  women's  baptizing  is  not  only 

contrary  to  tbe  learned  writers  now,  but  also  contrary  to  all  learned 
antiquity,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  whilst  there 
Was  any  tolerable  estate. 

^  St,  Augustine^  although  he  seem  to  allow  of  a  Layman's  Bap- 
tism in  time  of  necessity,  Cont.  Epist.  Parmen.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13  -,  yet 
there  he  mentioneth  not  Women's  Baptism  j  and  in  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  cap.  c.  it  is  simply,  without  exception,  decreed, 
that  a  Woman  ought  not  to  baptize. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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BOOK  To  give  Baptism  is  in  truth  the  Bishops  right.  After 
^'  hijn  it  helongeth  unto  Priests  and  Deacons ;  but 
not  to  them  without  authority  from  him  received. 
For  so  the  honour  of  the  Church  requireth,  which, 
being  kept,  preserveth  peace.  IVere  it  not  in  this 
cap.xviii.  rcspcct,  the  Laity  might  do  the  same ;  all  sorts  might 
Par^^  g^^^^y  evcn  as  all  sorts  receive.  But  because  emula- 
tion is  the  mother  of  schisms,  Let  it  content  thee 
(which  art  of  the  order  of  Laymen)  to  do  it  in  neces- 
sity^ when  the  state  of  time,  or  place,  or  person  there- 
unto compelleth.  For  then  is  their  boldness  privileged 
that  help,  when  the  circumstance  of  other  mens  dan- 
gers craveth  it.  What  he  granteth  generally  to  lay- 
persons of  the  house  of  God,  the  same  we  cannot  sup- 
pose he  denieth  to  any  sort  or  sex  contained  under  that 
name,  unless  himself  did  restrain  the  limits  of  his  own 
speech ;  especially  seeing  that  Tertullian  s  rule  of  in- 
terpretation is  ^  elsewhere,  Specialties  are  signified 
under  that  which  is  general,  because  they  are  therein 
comprehended.  All  which  Tertullian  doth  ^  deny  is, 
that  women  may  be  called  to  bear,  or  publicly  take 
upon  them  to  execute  offices  of  Ecclesiastical  Order, 
whereof  none  but  men  are  capable.  As  for  Epipha- 
nius,  he  striketh  on  the  very  self-same  anvil  with 
Tertullian :  and  in  necessity,  if  St.  Augustine  alloweth 
as  much  unto  Laymen  as  Tertullian  doth,  his  not 
mentioning  of  women  is  but  a  slender  proof  that 
his  meaning  was  to  exclude  women.  Finally,  the 
Council  of  Carthage  likewise,  although  it  make  no 
express  submission,  may  be  very  well  presumed  will- 
ing to  stoop,  as  other  positive  Ordinances  do,  to  the 
countermands  of  necessity.  Judge  therefore  what  the 
ancients  would  have  thought,  if  in  their  days  it  had 

^  Subjectura  est  generali  speciale.  In  ipso  significatur,  quia  in 
ipso  continetur.  Tertul.  de  veland.  Virg.  Posito  genere,  supponi- 
tur  species.    Aug.  in  lib.  ii.  cap.  de  Transact. 

^  Non  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed  nee  docere,  nee 
tingere,  nee  offerre,  nee  ullius  virilis  mimeris  nedum  saceidotalis  of- 
ficii sortem  sibi  vendicare.    Tertul.  de  veland.  Virg. 
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been  heard,  which  is  published  in  ours%  that  because  book 
the  substance  of  the  Sacrament  doth  chiejiy  depend  on  ^- 
the  Institution  of  God,  which  is  the  form  and  as  it  were 
the  life  of  the  Sacrament ;  therefore  first,  if  the  whole 
Institution  he  not  kept,  it  is  no  Sacrament ;  and  se- 
condly, if  Baptism  be  private,  his  Institution  is  broken, 
in  as  much  as,  according  to  the  Orders  which  he  hath 
set  for  Baptism,  it  should  be  done  in  the  congregation; 
from  whose  Ordinance  in  this  point  we  ought  not  to 
swerve,  although  we  know  that  infants  should  be  as- 
suredly  damned  without  Baptism.  O  Sir,  you  that 
would  spurn  thus  at  such,  as  in  case  of  so  dreadful  ex- 
tremity should  lie  prostrate  before  your  feet ;  you  that 
would  turn  away  your  face  from  them  at  the  hour  of 
their  most  need ;  you  that  would  dam  up  your  ears 
and  harden  your  hearts  as  iron  against  the  unresistible 
cries  of  supplicants,  calling  upon  you  for  mercy  with 
terms  of  such  invocation  as  that  most  dreadful  per- 
plexity might  minister,  if  God  by  miracle  did  open  the 
mouths  of  infants  to  express  their  supposed  necessity, 
should  first  imagine  yourself  in  their  case,  and  them 
in  yours.  This  done,  let  their  supplications  proceed 
out  of  your  mouth,  and  your  answer  out  of  theirs. 
Would  you  then  contentedly  hear.  My  Son,  the  rites 
and  solemnities  of  Baptism  must  be  kept ;  we  may  not 
do  ill,  that  good  may  come  of'  it  ^ ;  neither  are  souls 
to  be  delivered  from  eternal  death  and  condemnation, 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  144.  The  substance  of  the  Sacrament  de- 
pendeth  chiefly  of  the  Institution  and  Word  of  God,  which  is  the 
form,  and,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  the  Sacrament.  T.  C.  lib.  i,  pag. 
144.  Although  part  of  the  Institution  be  observed,  yet  if  the  whole 
Institution  be  not,  it  is  no  Sacrament.  T.  C.  lib.  i.pag.  146.  The 
Orders,  which  God  hath  set,  are,  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  by  the  minister.  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  146.  And  I  will  fur- 
ther say,  that  although  the  infants  which  die  without  Baptism  should 
he  assuredly  damned,  (which  is  most  false,)  yet  ought  not  the  Or- 
ders which  God  hath  set  in  his  Church  to  be  broken  after  this 
sort. 

^  Nostro  peccato  alterius  saluti  consulere  non  debemus.  Aug* 
lib.  c6nt.  Mend.  cap.  xvii. 
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BOOK  hy  breaking  Orders  which  Christ  hath  set:  would 
^'      you  in  their  case  yourself  be  shaken  off  with  these  an- 


swers, and  not  rather  embrace,  inclosed  with  both  your 
Matth.  ix.  arms,  a  sentence,  which  now  is  no  Gospel  unto  you,  / 
will  have  mercy  and  not  sucrifice  9  To  acknowledge 
Christ's  Institution  the  ground  of  both  Sacraments,  I 
suppose  no  Christian  man  will  refuse ;  for  it  giveth 
them  their  very  nature,  it  appointeth  the  matter 
whereof  they  consist,  the  form  of  their  administration 
it  teacheth,  and  it  blcsseth  them  with  that  grace 
whereby  to  us  they  are  both  pledges  and  instruments 
of  life.  Nevertheless,  seeing  Christ's  Institution  con- 
taineth,  besides  that  which  maketh  complete  the  es- 
sence or  nature,  other  things  that  only  are  parts,  as  it 
were,  of  the  furniture  of  Sacraments ;  the  difference 
between  these  two  must  unfold  that  which  the  general 
terms  of  indefinite  speech  would  confound.  If  the 
place  appointed  for  Baptism  be  a  part  of  Christ's  In- 
stitution, it  is  but  his  Institution  as  sacrifice,  Baptism 
his  Institution  as  mercy :  in  this  case,  he  which  re- 
quireth  both  mercy  and  sacrifice,  rejecteth  his  own  In- 
stitution of  sacrifice,  where  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
would  hinder  mercy  from  being  shewed.  External 
circumstances,  even  in  the  holiest  and  highest  actions, 
Matth.  are  but  the  lesser  things  of  the  Law,  whereunto  those 
actions  themselves  being  compared,  are  the  greater; 
and  therefore  as  the  greater  are  of  such  importance, 
that  they  must  be  done,  so  in  that  extremity  before 
supposed,  if  our  account  of  the  lesser  which  are  not  to 
be  omitted,  should  cause  omission  of  that  which  is 
more  to  be  accounted  of,  were  not  this  our  strict  obe- 
dience to  Christ's  Institution  touching  mint  and  cum- 
min, a  disobedience  to  his  Institution  concerning  love  ? 
But  sith  no  Institution  of  Christ  hath  so  strictly  tied 
Baptism  to  public  assemblies,  as  it  hath  done  all  men 
unto  Baptism,  away  with  these  merciless  and  bloody 
sentences,  let  them  never  be  found  standing  in  the 
books  and  writings  of  a  Christian  man ;  they  sa- 
vour not  of  Christ,  nor  of  his  most  gracious  and  meek 
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Spirit^  but  under  colour  of  exact  obedience  they  nou-  book 
rish  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart.  ^' 


62.   To    leave    private    Baptism    therefore,    and    towhetLer    ■ 
come  unto  Baptism  by  women,  which  they  say^  is  no  ^^^^g''^"^^^ 
more  a  Sacrament,  than  any  other  ordinary  washing  true  Bap- 
or  bathing  of  a  mans  body:  the   reason  whereupon ^*^3^^|g^_^ 
they  ground  their  opinion  herein  is  such,  as  makinp^tuai  to 

•O       X-  u  *J   u  •        them  that 

rSaptism  by  women  void  because  women  are  no  mm- receive  it. 
isters  in  the  Church  of  God,   must  needs   generally 
annihilate  the  Baptism  of  all  unto  whom  their  conceit 
shall  apply  this  exception,  whether  it  be  in  regard  of 
sex,  of  quality,  of  insufficiency,  or  whatsoever.     For  if 
want  of  calling  do  frustrate  Baptism,  they  that  bap- 
tize without  calling  do  nothing,  be  they  women  or 
men.     To  make  women    teachers    in    the   House  of 
God,  were  a  gross  absurdity,  seeing  the  Apostle  hath 
said,  I  permit  not  a  woman  to  teach.     And  again,  Let  ^Tim.  ii. 
i/our  women  in  Churches  he  silent.     Those  extraordi-  ^^^^  ^iv. 
nary  gifts  of  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying, 34. 
which  God  at  that  time  did  not  only  bestow  upon 
men,  but  on  women  also,  made  it  the  harder  to  hold 
them  confined  within  private  bounds ;  whereupon  the 
Apostle's  Ordinance   was    necessary  against  women's 
public  admission  to  teach.     And  because,  when  law 
hath  begun  some  one  thing  or  other  well,  it  giveth 
good  occasion  either  to  draw  by  judicious  exposition 
out  of  the  very  law  itself,  or  to  annex  to  the  law  by 
authority  and  jurisdiction  things  of  like  conveniency, 
therefore  Clement  extendeth  this  Apostolic  Constitu- ciem. 
tion  to  Baptism.     For  (saith  he)  if  we  have  denied^p^J^^^^^^ 
them  leave  to  teach,  how  should  any  man  dispense  lib.  iii.  cap. 
with  nature,  and  make  them  ministers  of  holy  things ; -^^  p^^^. 
seems:  this  unskilfulness  is  a  part  of  the  Grecians'  im-  Apostoi. 
piety,  which  for  the  service  of  women-goddesses  have  284.  ed 

Antwerp. 

^  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  144.  On  this  point,  whether  he  be  a  minister,  or 
no,  dependeth  not  only  the  dignity,  but  also  the  being  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. So  that  T  take  the  Baptism  of  women  to  be  no  more  the 
holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  than  any  other  daily  or  ordinary  wash- 
ing of  the  child. 
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BOOK  women-priests?  I  somewhat  marvel^  that  men^  which 
^'  would  not  wilHngly  be  thought  to  speak  or  write  but 
with  good  conscience,  dare  hereupon  openly  avouch 
T.  c.  1.  i.  Clement  for  a  witness.  That  as,  when  the  Church  be- 
^  *  gan  not  only  to  decline,  hut  to  fall  away  from  the  sin- 
cerity of  Religion,  it  borrowed  a  number  of  other  pro- 
f aviations  of  the  Heathens ;  so  it  borrowed  this,  and 
would  needs  have  women-priests,  as  the  Heathens  had; 
and  that  this  was  one  occasion  of  bringing  Baptism  by 
women  into  the  Church  of  God.  Is  it  not  plain  in  their 
own  eyes,  that  first,  by  an  evidence  which  forbiddeth 
women  to  be  ministers  of  Baptism,  they  endeavour 
to  shew  how  women  were  admitted  unto  that  func- 
tion in  the  wane  and  declination  of  Christian  piety  ? 
Secondly,  that  by  an  evidence  rejecting  the  Hea- 
thens, and  condemning  them  of  impiety,  they  would 
prove  such  aifection  towards  Heathens  as  ordereth 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  by  the  pattern  of  their  ex- 
ample: and,  thirdly,  that  out  of  an  evidence  which 
nameth  the  Heathens  as  being  in  some  part  a  reason 
why  the  Church  had  no  women-priests,  they  gather 
the  Heathens  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  occasions 
why  it  had  ?  So  that  throughout  every  branch  of 
this  testimony  their  issue  is  yea ;  and  their  evidence 
directly  no.  But  to  women's  Baptism  in  private  by 
occasion  of  urgent  necessity,  the  reasons  that  only 
concern  ordinary  Baptism  in  public  are  no  just  pre- 
judice ;  neither  can  we  by  force  thereof  disprove  the 
practice  of  those  Churches  which  (necessity  requir- 
ing) allow  Baptism  in  private  to  be  administered  by 
women.  We  may  not,  from  laws  that  prohibit  any 
thing  with  restraint,  conclude  absolute  and  unlimit- 
ed prohibitions ;  although  we  deny  not,  but  they 
which  utterly  forbid  such  Baptism,  may  have  perhaps 
wherewith  to  justify  their  orders  against  it.  For 
even  things  lawful  ^  are  well  prohibited,  when  there 

^  Licita  prohibentiir,  ne  si  permitterentur,  eorum  occasione  per- 
veniatur  ad  illicita.  Lib.  neque  tamen.  Just,  de  Asuth.  Tut.  lib. 
Officiuui.  D.  de  Rei  Vind. 
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is  fear  lest  they  make  the  way  to  unlawful  more  easy,  book 
And  it  may  be  the  liberty  of  Baptism  by  women  at  ^' 
such  times  doth  sometimes  embolden  the  rasher  sort 
to  do  it  where  no  such  necessity  is.  But  whether  of 
permission  besides  law,  or  in  presumption  against 
law,  they  do  it,  is  it  thereby  altogether  frustrate, 
void,  and  as  though  it  were  never  given?  They 
which  have  not  at  the  first  their  right  Baptism  must 
of  necessity  be  re-baptized,  because  the  law  of 
Christ  tieth  all  men  to  receive  Baptism.  Iteration 
of  Baptism  once  given  hath  been  always  thought  a 
manifest  contempt  of  that  ancient  Apostolic  apho- 
rism. One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism :  Baptism  Ephes.  iv. 
not  only  one,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  every  where  the^' 
same  substance,  and  oifereth  unto  all  men  the  same 
grace ;  but  one  also,  for  that  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived by  any  one  man  above  once.  We  serve  that 
Lord  which  is  but  one,  because  no  other  can  be 
joined  with  him :  we  embrace  that  Faith  which  is 
but  one,  because  it  admitteth  no  innovation :  that 
Baptism  we  receive  which  is  but  one,  because  it  cannot 
be  received  often.  For  how  should  we  practise  itera- 
tion of  Baptism,  and  yet  teach,  that  we  are  by  Baptism 
born  anew,  that  by  Baptism  we  are  admitted  unto 
the  heavenly  society  of  Saints,  that  those  things  be 
really  and  effectually  done  by  Baptism,  which  are  no 
more  possible  to  be  often  done  -^  than  a  man  can 
naturally  be  often  born,  or  civilly  be  often  adopt- 
ed into  any  one  stock  and  family?  This  also  is  the 
cause,  why  they  that  present  us  unto  Baptism  are 
entitled    for    ever    after    our    parents    in    God,    and 

^  Una  est  Nativitas  de  terra,  alia  de  coelo  -,  una  de  carne,  alia  de 
Spiritu  3  una  de  aeternitate,  alia  de  mortalitate  ;  una  de  masculo  et 
fcemina,  alia  de  Deo  et  Ecclesia.  Sed  ipsae  duae  singulares  sunt. 
Quo  modo  enim  uterus  non  potest  repeti,  sic  nee  Baptismus  iterari. 
Prosp.  Senten.  331.  Eja  fratres,  lacteum  genitalis  fontis  ad  la- 
ticem  convolate,  ut  semper  vobis  aqua  sufficiat,  hoc  ante  ouniia 
scientes  quod  hanc  nee  effundere  licet  nee  rursus  haurire.  Zenoph, 
Invit.  ad  Font. 
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BOOK  the    reason    why    there   we    receive    new    names,    in 
^'       token,  that  by  Baptism  we  are  made  new  creatures. 
As   Christ  hath    therefore    died   and    risen  from    the 
dead   but  once,  so   that  Sacrament  which    both  ex- 
tinguisheth  in  him  our  former  sin,  and  beginneth  in 
us  a  new  condition  of  hfe,  is  by  one  only  actual  ad- 
ministration for  ever  available;  according  to  that  in 
August,  (le  the  Nicene  Creed,  /  believe  one  Baptism  jor  remission 
Von.VihAi.rf^'^^^'     ^^^  bccausc  sccoud  Baptism  was  ever  ah- 
eap. 14.      horred  in  the  Church  of  God  as  a  kind  of  incestuous 
birth,    they   that    iterate    Baptism    are    driven    under 
some  pretence  or  other  to  make  the  former  Baptism 
Tert.  de     void.    Tcrtullian,  the  first  that  proposed  to  the  Church ; 
(jypy^Epist  Agrippinus,  the   first  in   the   Church   that    accepted, 
71.  and  against  the  use  of  the  Church;  Novatianus,  the 

first  that  publicly  began  to  practise  rebaptization, 
did  it  therefore  upon  these  two  grounds :  a  true 
persuasion  that  Baptism  is  necessary,  and  a  false, 
that  the  Baptism  which  others  administered  was  no 
Baptism.  Novatianus's  conceit  was,  that  none  can 
administer  true  Baptism  but  the  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  and  his  followeis  alone  were 
the  Church ;  and  for  the  rest,  he  accounted  them 
wicked  and  profane  persons,  such  as  by  Baptism 
could  cleanse  no  man,  unless  they  first  did  purify 
themselves,  and  reform  the  faults  vvherewitli  he 
Eusfib.  lib.  charged  them.  At  which  time  St.  Cyprian,  with 
2"'3*^^'  ^^  the  greatest  part  of  African  Bishops,  because  they 
Epist.70,  likewise  thought  that  none  but  only  the  true  Church 
7]' 7^' 7g' of  God  can  baptize,  and  were  of  nothing  more  cer- 
tainly persuaded  than  that  Heretics  are  as  rotten 
branches  cut  off  from  the  life  and  body  of  the  true 
Church,  gathered  hereby  that  the  Church  of  God 
both  may  with  good  consideration,  and  ought  to 
reverse  that  Baptism  which  is  given  by  Heretics. 
These  held  and  practised  their  own  opinion ;  yet  with 
great  protestations  often  made,  that  they  neither 
loved  a  whit  the  less,  nor  thought  in  any  respect  the 
worse   of   them   that   were  of   a   contrary  mind.     In 
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requital  of  which  ingenuous  moderation,  the  rest  that  book 
withstood  them  did  it  in  a  peaceable  sort,  with  very       V- 
good   regard   had  of  them,   as  of  men   in   error,  but  ^ 

not  in  heresy.     The  Bishop  of  Rome  against  their       • 
novelties  upheld,  as  beseemed   him,  the  ancient  and 
true  Apostolic  customs,  till  they  which   unadvisedly 
before  had  erred  became  in  a  manner  all  ^  reconcil- 
ed friends    unto    truth,   and   saw  that  heresy  in   the 
mmisters    of   Baptism    could    no   way  evacuate   the 
force  thereof ;   ^  such   heresy  alone  excepted,   as,  by 
reason  of  unsoundness  in  the  highest  articles  of  Chris- 
tian   Faith,  presumed    to   change,   and   by   changing 
to   maim,  the   substance,  the  form  of  Baptism.     In 
which  respect,  the  Church  did  neither  simply  disan- 
nul nor  absolutely  ratify  Baptism  by  Heretics.     For 
the    Baptism    which    Novatianists    gave    stood    firm, 
whereas  they  whom  Samosatenians  had  baptized  were  Synod.  Ni- 
re-baptized.     It  was  likewise  ordered  in  the  Council  ^*' ^^p*  ^^* 
ot  Aries,  that  if  any  Arian  did  reconcile  himself  to  synod,  i. 
the    Church,  they  should    admit    him    without    new  ^''^^''*- ^^P* 
Baptism,  unless  by  examination  they  found  him  not 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.     Dionysius,  Bi-  Euseb. 
shop  of  Alexandria,  maketh  report,  how  there  lived  g^^P^^^' 
under  him   a  man  of  good   reputation   and  of  very  Hist.  lib. 
ancient  continuance  in  that  Church,  who  being  pre- ^"*  ^^P' ^' 
sent  at  the  rites  of  Baptism,  and  observing  with  bet- 
ter consideration   than    ever   before,  what  was  there 
done,  came  and  with  weeping  submission  craved  of 

^  Illi  ipsi  Episcopi  qui  rebaptizandos  Haereticos  cum  Cypriano 
statuerant,  ad  antiquam  consuetudinem  revoluti  novum  cmisere 
decretum.     Hieron.  coiit.  Lucifer.   Vide  et  August,  contr.  Crescoii.  ; 

lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  3.  et  Epist.  48. 

^  Dixisti  fieri  non  posse  ut  in  falso  Baptismate  inquinatus  abluat, 
immundus  emundet,  supplantator  erigat,  perditus  liberet,  reus  ve- 
niam  tribnat,  damnatus  absolvat.  Bene  haec  omnia  poterunt  ad 
solos  Haereticos  pertinere,  qui  falsaverunt  Symbolum,  dura  alter 
dixerit  duos  Deos  cum  Deus  unus  sit,  alter  Patrem  vult  in  persona 
Filii  cognosci,  alter  carnem  subducens  Filio  Dei  per  quam  Deo  re- 
conciliatus  est  mundus  :  et  cseteri  hujusmodi,  qui  a  Sacramentis 
Cathf)lic!'3  alien!  esse  noscuntur.    Optat.  lib.  i. 
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BOOK  his  Bishop  not  to  deny  him  Baptism,  the  due  of  all 
which    profess    Christ,    seeing    it    had    been   so    long 


sithence  his  evil  hap  to  be  deceived  by  the  fraud  of 
Heretics,  and  at  their  hands  (which  till  now  he  ne- 
ver throughly  and  duly  weighed)  to  take  a  Baptism 
full  fraught  with  blasphemous  impieties,  a  Baptism 
in  nothing  like  unto  that  which  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  useth.  The  Bishop  was  greatly  moved 
thereat,  yet  durst  not  adventure  to  re-baptize,  but 
did  the  best  he  could  to  put  him  in  good  comfort, 
using  much  persuasion  with  him  not  to  trouble  him- 
self with  things  that  were  past  and  gone,  nor  after  so 
long  continuance  in  the  fellowship  of  God's  people 
to  call  now  in  question  his  first  entrance.  The  poor 
man  that  saw  himself  in  this  sort  answered,  but  not 
satisfied,  spent  afterwards  his  life  in  continual  per- 
plexity, whereof  the  Bishop  remained  fearful  to  give 
release ;  perhaps  too  fearful,  if  the  Baptism  were 
such  as  his  own  declaration  importeth.  For  that, 
the  substance  whereof  was  rotten  at  the  very  first, 
is  never  by  tract  of  time  able  to  recover  soundness ; 
and  where  true  Baptism  was  not  before  given,  the 
case  of  re-baptization  is  clear.  But  by  this  it  ap- 
peareth,  that  Baptism  is  not  void  in  regard  of  he- 
resy; and  therefore  much  less  through  any  other 
moral  defect  in  the  minister  thereof.  Under  which 
second  pretence,  Donatists  notwithstanding  took  upon 
them  to  make  frustrate  the  Church's  Baptism,  and 
themselves  to  re-baptize  their  own  fry.  For  where- 
as some  forty  years  after  the  martyrdom  of  bless- 
CircaAn.  cd  Cyprian,  the  Emperor  Dioclesian  began  to  perse- 
^^^'  cute  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  for  the  speedier  abo- 

lishment of  their  religion  to  burn  up  their  sacred 
books ;  there  were  in  the  Church  itself  traditors, 
content  to  deliver  up  the  books  of  God  by  compo- 
sition, to  the  end  their  own  lives  might  be  spared. 
Which  men  growing  thereby  odious  to  the  rest, 
whose  constancy  was  greater ;  it  fortuned  that  after, 
when    one    Cecilian    was    ordained    Bishop    in    the 
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Church  of  Carthage,  whom  others  endeavoured  in  book 
vain  to  defeat  by  excepting  against  him  as  a  tra-  ^' 
ditor,  they  whose  accusations  could  not  prevail,  des- 
perately joined  themselves  in  one,  and  made  a  Bi- 
shop of  their  own  crew,  accounting  from  that  day 
forward,  their  faction  the  only  true  and  sincere 
Church.  The  first  Bishop  on  that  part  was  Majo- 
rinus,  whose  successor  Donatus  being  the  first  that 
wrote  in  defence  of  their  schism,  the  birds  that  were 
hatched  before  by  others  have  their  names  from 
him.  Arians  and  Donatists  began  both  about  one 
time ;  which  heresies,  according  to  the  different 
strength  of  their  own  sinews,  wrought  as  hope  of 
success  led  them  ;  the  one  with  the  choicest  wits, 
the  other  with  the  multitude,  so  far  that,  after  long 
and  troublesome  experience,  the  perfectest  view  men 
could  take  of  both  was  hardly  able  to  induce  any 
certain  determinate  resolution  whether  error  may  do 
more  by  the  curious  subtilty  of  sharp  discourse,  or 
else  by  the  mere  appearance  of  zeal  and  devout  affec- 
tion ;  the  latter  of  which  two  aids  gave  Donatists, 
beyond  all  men's  expectation,  as  great  a  sway  as  ever 
any  schism  or  heresy  had  within  that  reach  of  the 
Christian  world,  where  it  bred  and  grew ;  the  rather 
perhaps,  because  the  Church,  which  neither  greatly 
feared  them,  and  besides  had  necessary  cause  to  bend 
itself  against  others  that  aimed  directly  at  a  far  higher 
mark,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  was  contented  to  let  Do- 
natists have  their  course  by  the  space  of  threescore 
years  and  above,  even  from  ten  years  before  Con- 
stantine  till  the  time  that  Optatus,  Bishop  of  Mile- circa  An. 
vis,  published  his  books  against  Parmenian.  During  ^''^' 
which  term,  and  the  space  of  that  schism's  continu- 
ance afterwards,  they  had,  besides  many  other  secular 
and  worldly  means  to  help  them  forward,  these  spe- 
cial advantages ;  first,  the  very  occasion  of  their  breach 
with  the  Church  of  God,  a  just  hatred  and  dislike 
of  traditors,  seemed  plausible;  they  easily  persuaded 
their  hearers  that  such  men  could  not  be  holy  as  held 
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BOOK  communion  and  fellowship  with  them  that  betrayed 
^'       Religion  :  again,  when,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  sim- 


ple, and  to  prove  that  it  can  be  no  Church  which  is 
not  holy,  they  had  in  shew  and  sound  of  words,  the 
glorious  pretence  of  the  Creed  Apostolic,  /  believe 
the  holy  Catholic  Churchy  we  need  not  think  it  any 
strange  thing  that  with  the  multitude  they  gained 
credit ;  and  avouching  that  such  as  are  not  of  the 
true  Church  can  administer  no  true  Baptism,  they 
had  for  this  point  whole  volumes  of  St.  Cyprian's  own 
writing,  together  with  the  judgments  of  divers  Afri- 
can Synods,  whose  sentence  was  the  same  with  his. 
Whereupon,  the  Fathers  were  likewise  in  defence  of 
their  just  cause  very  greatly  prejudiced,  both  for  that 
they  could  not  enforce  the  duty  of  mens  commu- 
nion with  a  Church,  confessed  to  be  in  many  things 
blame-worthy,  unless  they  should  oftentimes  seem  to 
speak  as  half-defenders  of  the  faults  themselves,  or 
at  the  least  not  so  vehement  accusers  thereof  as  their 
adversaries  ;  and  to  withstand  iteration  of  Baptism^ 
the  other  branch  of  the  Donatists'  heresy,  was  im- 
possible,  without  manifest  and  professed  rejection  of 
Cyprian,  whom  the  world  universally  did  in  his  life- 
time admire  as  the  greatest  among  prelates,  and  now 
honour  as  not  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven. So  true  we  find  it  by  experience  of  all  ages  in 
the  Church  of  God,  that  the  teacher's  error  is  the 
people's  trial,  harder  and  heavier  by  so  much  to  bear, 
as  he  is  in  worth  and  regard  greater  that  mis-per- 
suadeth  them.  Although  there  was  odds  between  Cy- 
prian's cause  and  theirs,  he  differing  from  others  of 
sounder  understanding  in  that  point,  but  not  dividing 
himself  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  schism,  as 
did  the  Donatists.  For  which  cause,  saith  Vincentius, 
Vincent.  Of  One  and  the  same  opinio?!  we  judge  (which  may 
^er.  Hares. '^^^^'^  ^t^ct'^ig^)  the  authovs  Catholic  and  the  followers 
cap.  1 1.  heretical ;  we  acquit  the  masters^  and  condemn  the 
Cantab  schohirs ;  they  are  heirs  of  Heaven  which  have  writ- 
ten  those  books,  the  defenders  whereof  are  trodden 
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down  to  the  pit  of  hell.     The  invectives  of  Catholic  book 
writers  therefore  against  them  are  sharp  ;  the  words       ^' 
of  imperial  edicts  by  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  made  vide  c. 
to  bridle  them,  very  bitter,  the  punishments   severe 'r^.e^f  ^jj'- 
in  revenge  of  their  folly.     Howbeit,  for  fear  (as   weiib.  AdWr. 
may  conjecture)  lest  much  should  be  derogated  from  j^^^'Jf- ^♦^ 
the  Baptism  of  the  Church,  and  Baptism  by  Don  at  ists  circa  An. 
be  more  esteemed  of  than  was  meet;  if,  on  the  one^^^* 
side,  that  which  Heretics  had  done  ill  should  stand 
as  good  ;  on  the  other  side,  that  be  reversed  which 
the  Catholic  Church  had  well  and  religiously  done ; 
divers    better  minded  than   advised   men  thought  it 
fittest  to  meet  with  this  inconvenience  by  re-baptiz- 
ing Donatists  as  well  as  they  re-baptized  Catholics. 
For  stay  whereof  the  same   Emperors   saw   it  meetsiqmsc. 
to  p^ive  their  Law  a  double  edge,  wherebv  it  miffht^^?.'*"^*/ 

o  ^  ^o-'  J   ^  fD       iJaptis.  cir- 

equally  on  both  sides  cut  off  not  only  Heretics  whichca  An.  413. 
re-baptized,  whom  they  could  pervert;  but  also  Ca- 
tholic and  Christian  priests  which  did  the  like  unto 
such  as  before  had  taken  Baptism  at  the  hands  of  He- 
retics, and  were  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  God.  Donatists  were  therefore,  in  process  of  time, 
though  with  much  ado,  wearied,  and  at  length  worn 
out  by  the  constancy  of  that  truth  which  teacheth 
that  evil  ministers  of  good  things  are  as  torches,  a 
light  to  others,  a  waste  to  none  but  themselves  only ; 
and  that  the  foulness  of  their  hands  can  neither  any 
whit  impair  the  virtue  nor  stain  the  glory  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Christ.  Now  that  which  was  done  amiss  by 
virtuous  and  good  men,  (as  Cyprian,  carried  aside 
with  hatred  against  heresy,)  and  was  secondly  fol- 
lowed by  Donatists  whom  envy  and  rancour,  cover- 
ed with  shew  of  godliness,  made  obstinate  to  can- 
cel whatsoever  the  Church  did  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  hath  of  later  days,  in  another  respect  far 
different  from  both  the  former,  been  brought  freshly 
again  into  practice ;  for  the  Anabaptist  re-baptizeth, 
because,  in  his  estimation,  the  Baptisrh  of  the  Church 
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BOOK  is  frustrate,  for  that  we  give  it  unto  infants  which 
^-  have  not  faith;  whereas,  according  unto  Christ's  in- 
stitution, as  they  conceive  it,  true  Baptism  should 
always  presuppose  actual  belief  in  receivers,  and  is 
otherwise  no  Baptism.  Of  these  three  errors  there  is 
not  any  but  hath  been  able,  at  the  least,  to  allege 
in  defence  of  itself  many  fair  probabilities.  Not- 
withstanding, sith  the  Church  of  God  hath  hitherto 
always  constantly  maintained,  that  to  re-baptize  them 
which  are  known  to  have  received  true  Baptism  is 
unlawful ;  that  if  Baptism  seriously  be  administered 
in  the  same  element,  and  with  the  same  form  of 
words  which  Christ's  institution  teacheth,  there  is  no 
other  defect  in  the  world  that  can  make  it  frustrate,  j 
or  deprive  it  of  the  nature  of  a  true  Sacrament ;  ^ 
and  lastly,  that  Baptism  is  only  then  to  be  re-ad- 
ministered, when  the  first  delivery  thereof  is  void, 
in  regard  of  the  fore-alleged  imperfections,  and  no 
other;  shall  we  now  in  the  case  of  Baptism,  which, 
having  both  for  matter  and  form  the  substance  of 
Christ's  institution,  is  by  a  fourth  sort  of  men  void- 
ed, for  the  only  defect  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  in 
the  minister,  think  it  enough  that  they  blow  away 
the  force  thereof  with  the  bare  strength  of  their  very 
breath,  by  saying,  We  take  such  Baptism  to  he  no 
more  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  than  any  other  ordi- 
nary  bathing  to  he  a  Sacrament  P  It  behoveth  gene- 
Numb,  xvi.  rally  all  sort  of  men  to  keep  themselves  within  the 
Levit. X.  1  li^^its  of  their  own  vocation;  and  seeing  God,  from 
isara.  xiii.whom  mcu's  scvcral  degrees  and  preeminences  do  pro- 
2  Sam.  vi.  ^ccd,  hath  appointed  them  in  his  Church,  at  whose 
6-  hands   his  pleasure    is  that  we   should   receive  both 

xxvlTg.  Baptism  and  all  other  public  medicinable  helps  of 
Heb.  V.  4.  soul,  perhaps  thereby  the  more  to  settle  our  hearts 
in  the  love  of  our  ghostly  superiors  ;  they  have  small 
cause  to  hope  that  with  him  their  voluntary  services 
will  be  accepted,  who  thrust  themselves  into  func- 
tions, either   above   their  capacity,  or   besides    their 
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place,  and  over-boldly  intermeddle  with  duties  where-  book 
of  no  charge  was  ever  given  them.  They  that  in  ^- 
any  thing  exceed  the  compass  of  their  own  order,  do 
as  much  as  in  them  lieth  to  dissolve  that  order  which 
is  the  harmony  of  God's  Church.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, that  in  these  and  the  like  considerations,  the 
Law  did  utterly  prohibit  Baptism  to  be  administered 
by  any  other  than  persons  thereunto  solemnly  conse- 
crated, what  necessity  soever  happen ;  are  not  ^  many 
things  firm  being  done,  although  in  part  done  other- 
wise than  positive  rigour  and  strictness  did  require  ? 
Nature,  as  much  as  is  possible,  inclineth  unto  va- 
lidities and  preservations.  Dissolutions  and  nulli- 
ties of  things  done  are  not  only  not  favoured,  but 
hated,  when  either  urged  without  cause,  or  extend- 
ed beyond  their  reach.  If  therefore  at  any  time  it 
come  to  pass,  that  in  teaching  publickly  or  privately, 
in  delivering  this  blessed  Sacrament  of  regeneration, 
some  unsanctified  hand,  contrary  to  Christ's  supposed 
Ordinance,  do  intrude  itself  to  execute  that  where- 
unto  the  Laws  of  God  and  his  Church  have  deputed 
others,  which  of  these  two  opinions  seemeth  more 
agreeable  with  equity,  ours  that  disallow  what  is 
done  amiss,  yet  make  not  the  force  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  much  less  their  nature  and  very  sub- 
stance, to  depend  on  the  minister  s  authority  and  call- 
ing, or  else  ^  theirs  which  defeat,  disannul,  and  anni- 
hilate both,  in  respect  of  that  one  only  personal  de- 
fect, there  being  not  any  Law  of  God  which  saith, 
that  if  the  minister  be  incompetent,  his  Word  shall 

^  9.  Q.  ii.  c.  Lugdunensis  ex  literis  Decret.  de  Matrim.  con- 
tract. Damasc.  Biirch.  Reg.  109.  Prohibita  fieri  si  fiant  non  te- 
nent.  In  prohibitionibus  autem  circa  res  favorabiles,  contrarium 
obtinet. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  144.  As  St.  Paul  saith.  That  a  man  cannot 
preach  wliich  is  not  sent,  Rom.  x.  15,  no,  not  although  he  speak 
the  words  of  the  Scripture,  and  interpret  them  ^  so  I  cannot  see 
how  a  man  can  baptize  unless  he  be  sent  to  that  end,  although  he 
pour  water,  and  rehearse  the  words  which  are  to  be  rehearsed  in 
the  ministry  of  Baptism. 
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BOOK  be  no  Word,  his  Baptism  no  Baptism?  He  which 
^  teach eth  and  is  not  sent,  loseth  the  reward,  but  yet 
retaineth  the  name  of  a  teacher :  his  usurped  ac- 
tions have  in  him  the  same  nature  which  they  have 
in  others,  although  they  yield  not  him  the  same 
comfort.  And  if  these  two  cases  be  peers,  the  case 
of  Doctrine  and  the  case  of  Baptism  both  alike ;  sith 
no  defect  in  their  vocation  that  teach  the  truth  is 
able  to  take  away  the  benefit  thereof  from  him  which 
heareth,  wherefore  should  the  want  of  a  lawful  call- 
ing in  them  that  baptize  make  Baptism  to  be  vain? 
'^They  grant,  that  the  matter  and  the  form  in  Sa- 
craments are  the  only  parts  of  substance,  and  that 
if  these  two  be  retained,  albeit  other  things  besides 
be  used  which  are  inconvenient,  the  Sacrament  not- 
withstanding is  administered,  but  not  sincerely.  Why 
persist  they  not  in  this  opinion  ?  When  by  these  fair 
speeches  they  have  put  us  in  hope  of  agreement, 
wherefore  sup  they  up  their  words  again,  interlacing 
such  frivolous  interpretations  and  glosses  as  disgrace 
their  sentence  ?  What  should  move  them,  having 
named  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  Sacrament, 
T.  c.  lib.  to  give  us  presently  warning,  that  they  mean  by  the 
m.  p.  117.  fQYY^  of  the  Sacrament,  the  Institution?  Which  ex- 
position darkeneth  whatsoever  was  before  plain.  For 
whereas,  in  common  understanding,  that  form  which 
added  to  the  element  doth  make  a  Sacrament,  and 
is  of  the  outward  substance  thereof,  containeth  only 
the  words  of  usual  application,  they  set  it  down  (lest 
common  dictionaries  should  deceive  us)  that  the  form 
doth  signify  in  their  language,  the  Institution ;  which 
Institution  in  truth  comprehendeth  both  form  and 
matter.      Such    are  their   fumbling   shifts  to  inclose 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  1G5.  If  either  the  matter  of  the  Sacrament, 
or  the  form  of  it,  which  is  the  Institution,  (which  things  are  only 
substantial  parts,)  were  wanting,  there  should  then  have  been  no 
Sacrament  at  all  ministered.  But  they  being  retained,  an<l  yet 
other  things  used  which  are  not  convenient,  the  Sacrament  is  mi- 
nistered, ])iit  not  sincerely. 
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the  ministers  vocation  within  the  compass  of  some  book 
essential  part  of  the  Sacrament.  A  thing  that  can 
never  stand  with  sound  and  sincere  construction.  For 
what  if  the  minister  be  no  circumstance,  but  a  subor-T- c.uh. 
din  ate  efficient  cause  in  the  ivorh  of  Baptism  ?  What  ^"'  ^' 
if  the  ministers  vocation  be  a  matter^  of  perpetual 
necessity,  and  not  a  ceremony  variable  as  times  and 
occasions  require  ?  What  if  his  calling  be  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Institution  of  Christ?  Doth  it 
therefore  follow,  that  the  minister's  authority  is  ^  of 
the  substance  of  the  Sacrament,  and  as  incident  unto 
the  nature  thereof  as  the  matter  and  the  form  itself, 
yea,  more  incident  ?  For  whereas,  in  case  of  necessity, 
the  greatest  amongst  them  professeth  the  change  of 
the  element  of  water  lawful,  and  others,  which  like 
not  so  well  this  opinion,  could  be  better  content  that 
voluntarily  the  words  of  Christ's  Institution  were  al- 
tered, and  men  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ  with- 
out either  mention  made  of  the  Father  or  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  nevertheless,  in  denying  that  Baptism 
administered  by  private  persons  ought  to  be  reckoned 
of  as  a  Sacrament,  they  both  agree.  It  may  there- 
fore please  them  both  to  consider,  that  Baptism  is 
an  action  in  part  moral,  in  part  ecclesiastical,  and  in 
part  mystical :  moral,  as  being  a  duty  which  men 
perform   towards   God :    ecclesiastical,  in  that  it  be- 

^  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  pag.  135.  The  minister  is  of  the  substance  of  the 
Sacrament,  considering  that  it  is  a  principal  part  of  Christ's  Insti- 
tution. Beza,  Epist.  ii.  Desit  aqua,  et  tamen  Baptismus  alicujus 
differri  cum  aedificatione  non  possit,  nee  debeat ;  ego  certe  quovis 
alio  liquore  non  minus  rite  quam  aqua  baptizarim. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  pag.  138.  Shew  me  why  the  breach  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  the  form  should  make  the  Sacrament  unavailable,  and 
not  the  breach  of  this  part,  (which  conceraeth  the  minister.)  T.  C. 
ibid.  Howsoever  some  learned  and  godly  give  some  liberty  in  the 
change  of  the  elements  of  the  holy  Sacrament  ;  yet  I  do  not  see 
how  that  can  stand.  Idem,  pag.  137.  I  would  rather  judge  him 
baptized,  who  is  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ,  without  adding 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  the  element  of  water  is  add- 
ed, than  when  the  other  words  being  duly  kept,  some  other  liquor 
is  used. 
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BOOK  longeth  unto  God's  Church  as  a  pubhc  duty:  finally, 
^'  mystical,  if  we  respect  what  God  doth  thereby  intend 
to  work.  The  greatest  moral  perfection  of  Baptism 
consisteth  in  men's  devout  obedience  to  the  Law  of 
God,  which  Law  requireth  both  the  outward  act,  or 
thing  done,  and  also  that  religious  affection  which 
God  doth  so  much  regard,  that  without  it  whatsoever 
we  do  is  hateful  in  his  sight ;  who  therefore  is  said 
to  respect  adverbs  more  than  verbs,  because  the  end 
of  his  Law  in  appointing  what  we  shall  do  is  our 
own  perfection ;  which  perfection  consisteth  chiefly 
in  the  virtuous  disposition  of  the  mind,  and  approv- 
eth  itself  to  him  not  by  doing,  but  by  doing  well. 
Wherein  appeareth  also  the  diiference  between  hu- 
man and  divine  Laws  ;  the  one  of  which  two  are 
content  with  Opus  operatum,  the  other  require  Opus 
operantis ;  the  one  do  but  claim  the  deed,  the  other 
especially  the  mind.  So  that  according  to  Laws 
which  principally  respect  the  heart  of  men,  works 
of  Religion  being  not  religiously  performed  cannot 
morally  be  perfect.  Baptism  as  an  ecclesiastical  work  l 
is  for  the  manner  of  performance  ordered  by  divers 
ecclesiastical  Laws,  providing  that  as  the  Sacrament 
itself  is  a  gift  of  no  mean  worth,  so  the  ministry  there-  ^ 
of  might  in  all  circumstances  appear  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  no  small  regard.  All  that  belongeth  to  the 
mystical  perfection  of  Baptism  outwardly,  is  the  ele- 
ment, the  word,  and  the  serious  application  of  both 
unto  him  which  receiveth  both  ;  whereunto,  if  we 
add  that  secret  reference  which  this  action  hath  to 
life  and  remission  of  sins,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  own 
compact  solemnly  made  with  his  Church,  to  accom- 
plish fully  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  there  is  not 
any  thing  more  required.  Now  put  the  question, 
whether  Baptism  administered  to  infants,  without  any 
spiritual  calling,  be  unto  them  both  a  true  Sacra- 
ment, and  an  effectual  instrument  of  grace,  or  else  an 
act  of  no  more  account  than  the  ordinary  washings 
are  ?    The  sum  of  all  that  can  be  said  to  defeat  such 
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Baptism  is,  that  those  things  which  have  no  being  book 
can  work  nothing;  and  that  Baptism,  without  the  ^' 
power  of  ordination,  is  as  a  judgment  without  suffi- 
cient jurisdiction,  void,  frustrate,  and  of  no  effect.  But 
to  this  we  answer,  that  the  fruit  of  Baptism  depend- 
eth  only  upon  the  covenant  which  God  hath  made; 
that  God  by  covenant  requireth  in  the  elder  sort. 
Faith  and  Baptism  ;  in  children,  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  alone,  whereunto  he  hath  also  given  them 
right  by  special  privilege  of  birth  within  the  bosom 
of  the  holy  Church  :  that  infants  therefore  which  have 
received  Baptism  complete,  as  touching  the  mystical 
perfection  thereof,  are  by  virtue  of  his  own  covenant 
and  promise  cleansed  from  all  sin ;  forasmuch  as  all 
other  Laws,  concerning  that  which  in  Baptism  is  ei- 
ther moral  or  ecclesiastical,  do  bind  the  Church  which 
giveth  Baptism,  and  not  the  infant  which  receiveth 
it  of  the  Church.  So  that  if  any  thing  be  therein 
amiss,  the  harm  which  groweth  by  violation  of  holy 
ordinances  must  altogether  rest  where  the  bonds  of 
such  ordinances  hold.  For,  that  in  actions  of  this  na- 
ture it  fareth  not  as  in  jurisdictions,  may  somewhat 
appear  by  the  very  opinion  which  men  have  of  them. 
The  nullity  of  that  which  a  judge  doth  by  way  of 
authority  without  authority  is  known  to  all  men,  and 
agreed  upon  with  full  consent  of  the  whole  world ; 
every  man  receiveth  it  as  a  general  edict  of  nature ; 
whereas  the  nullity  of  Baptism,  in  regard  of  the  like 
defect,  is  only  a  few  men  s  new,  ungrounded,  and  as 
yet  unapproved  imagination.  Which  difference  of  ge- 
nerality in  men's  persuasions  on  the  one  side,  and 
their  paucity  whose  conceit  leadeth  them  the  other 
way,  hath  risen  from  a  difference  easy  to  observe  in 
the  things  themselves.  The  exercise  of  unauthorized 
jurisdiction  is  a  grievance  unto  them  that  are  under 
it,  whereas  they  that  without  authority  presume  to 
baptize,  offer  nothing  but  that  which  to  all  men  is 
good  and  acceptable.  Sacraments  are  food,  and  the 
ministers  thereof  as  parents,  or  as  nurses  ;  at  whose 
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BOOK   hands,  when  there  is  necessity,  but  no  possibihty  of 
^'       receiving  it,  if  that  which  they  are  not  present  to  do 


in  right  of  their  office,  be  of  pity  and  compassion 
done  by  others ;  shall  this  be  thought  to  turn  celes- 
tial bread  into  gravel,  or  the  medicine  of  souls  into 
poison  ?  Jurisdiction  is  a  yoke  which  Law  hath  im- 
posed on  the  necks  of  men  in  such  sort,  that  they 
must  endure  it  for  the  good  of  others,  how  contrary 
soever  it  be  to  their  own  particular  appetites  and  in- 
clinations. Jurisdiction  bridleth  men  against  their 
wills  ;  that  which  a  judge  doth  prevails  by  virtue 
of  his  very  power ;  and  therefore  not  without  great 
reason,  except  the  Law  hath  given  him  authority, 
whatsoever  he  doth  vanisheth.  Baptism  on  the  other 
side,  being  a  favour  which  it  pleaseth  God  to  bestow, 
a  benefit  of  soul  to  us  that  receive  it,  and  a  grace 
which  they  that  deliver  are  but  as  mere  vessels,  either 
appointed  by  others  or  offered  of  their  own  accord  to 
this  service ;  of  which  two,  if  they  be  the  one,  it  is 
but  their  own  honour ;  their  own  offence  to  be  the 
other :  can  it  possibly  stand  with  ^  equity  and  right, 
that  the  faultiness  of  their  presumption  in  giving  Bap- 
tism should  be  able  to  prejudice  us,  who  by  taking 
Baptism  have  no  way  offended  ?  I  know  there  are 
many  sentences  found  in  the  books  and  writings  of 
the  ancient  Fathers,  to  prove  both  ecclesiastical  and 
also  moral  defects  in  the  minister  of  Baptism  a  bar  to 
the  heavenly  benefit  thereof.  Which  sentences  we  al- 
August.  ways  so  understand,  as  Augustine  understood  in  a  case 
pist.  -  .  ^£  1^1^^  nature  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian.  When  in- 
fants baptized  were,  after  their  parents'  revolt,  carried 
by  them  in  arms  to  the  stews  of  Idols,  those  wretched 
creatures,  as  St.  Cyprian  thought,  were  not  only  their 
own  ruin,  but  their  children's   also :   Their  children, 


*  Factum  alteiius  alii  nocere  non  debet,  Ulp.  lib.  de  Pupillo, 
sect.  Si  plurimum.  Item,  Alpben.  lib.  Pater- familias.  De  Haere. 
Instit.  Maleficia  teiient  Authores  siios,  non  alios.  Lib.  Sancimus, 
22.  C.  de  Poen. 
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whom  this  their  apostasy  profaned,  did  lose  what  book 
Christian  Baptism  had  given  them  being  newly  horn,  ^' 
They  lost  (saith  St.  Augustine)  the  grace  of  Baptism, 
if  we  consider  to  what  their  parents''  impiety  did 
tend;  although  the  mercy  of  God  preserved  them, 
and  will  also  in  that  dreadful  day  of  account  give 
them  favourable  audience,  pleading  in  their  own  be- 
half. The  harm  of  other  mens  perfdiousness  it  lay 
not  in  us  to  avoid.  After  the  same  manner,  what- 
soever we  read  written,  if  it  sound  to  the  prejudice 
of  Baptism  through  any  either  moral  or  ecclesiastical 
defect  therein,  we  construe  it  as  equity  and  reason 
teacheth,  with  restraint  to  the  offender  only;  which 
doth,  as  far  as  concerneth  himself  and  them  which 
wittingly  concur  with  him,  make  the  Sacrament  of 
God  fruitless.  St.  Augustine's^  doubtfulness,  whether 
Baptism  by  a  Layman  may  stand,  or  ought  to  be  re- 
administered,  should  not  be  mentioned  by  them  which 
presume  to  define  peremptorily  of  that  wherein  he 
was  content  to  profess  himself  unresolved.  Albeit,  in 
very  truth,  his  opinion  is  plain  enough  ;  but  the  man- 
ner of  delivering  his  judgment  being  modest,  they 
make  of  a  virtue  an  imbecillity,  and  impute  his  calm- 
ness of  speech  to  an  irresolution  of  mind.  His  dis- 
putation in  that  place  is  against  Parmenian,  which 
held  that  a  bishop  or  a  priest,  if  they  fall  into  any 
heresy,  do  thereby  lose  the  power  which  they  had 
before  to  baptize ;  and  that  therefore  Baptism  by  He- 
retics is  merely  void.  For  answer  whereof,  he  first 
denieth  that  heresy  can  more  deprive  men  of  power 
to  baptize  others,  than  it  is  of  force  to  take  from 
them  their  own  Baptism ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
he  farther  addeth,  that  if  Heretics  did  lose  the  power 
which  before  was  given  them  by  ordination,  and  did 

^  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  pag.  136.  Augustine  standeth  in  doubt,  whether 
Baptism  by  a  Layman  be  available  or  no.  Cont.  Lit.  Pyrm.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  13.  Where  by  all  likelihood  he  was  out  of  doubt,  that  that 
which  was  ministered  by  a  woman,  whose  unaptness  herein  is 
double  to  that  of  a  Layman,  was  of  no  effect. 
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BOOK  therefore  unlawfully  usurp  as  oft  as  they  took  upon 
^-  them  to  give  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  it  followeth 
not,  that  Baptism  by  them  administered  without  au- 
thority is  no  Baptism.  For  then  what  should  we 
think  of  Baptism  by  Laymen,  to  whom  authority  was 
never  given  ?  I  doubt  (saith  St.  Augustine)  whether 
any  man  which  carrieth  a  virtuous  and  godly  mind 
will  affirm,  that  the  Baptism  which  Laymen  do  in 
case  of  necessity  administer  should  be  iterated;  For  to 
do  it  unnecessarily,  is  to  execute  another  mans  office; 
necessity  urging,  to  do  it  is  then  either  no  fault  at 
all,  (much  less  so  grievous  a  crime  that  it  should  de- 
serve to  be  termed  by  the  name  of  Sacrilege  *,)  or,  if 
any,  a  very  pardonable  fault.  But  suppose  it  even  of 
very  purpose  usurped,  and  given  unto  any  man,  by 
every  man  that  listeth;  yet  that  which  is  given  cannot 
possibly  be  denied  to  have  been  given,  how  truly  so- 
ever we  may  say  it  hath  not  been  given  lawfully.  Un- 
lauful  usurpation,  a  penitent  affection  must  redress. 
If  not,  the  thing  that  ivas  given  shall  remain  to  the 
hurt  and  detriment  of  him  which  unlawfully  either 
administered  or  received  the  same  ;  yet  so,  that  in 
this  respect  it  ought  not  to  be  reputed  as  if  it  had 
not  at  all  been  give?!.  Whereby  we  may  plainly 
perceive,  that  St.  Augustine  was  not  himself  uncer- 
tain what  to  think,  but  doubtful  whether  any  well- 
minded  man  in  the  whole  world  could  think  otherwise 
than  he  did.  Their  argument  taken  from  a  stolen 
seal  ^  may  return  to  the  place  out  of  which  they  had 

*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  116.  The  sacrilege  of  private  persons, 
women  especially,  in  administering  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  pag.  139.  As  by  the  seal  which  the  prince 
hath  set  apart  to  seal  his  grants  with,  when  it  is  stolen  and  set  to 
by  him  that  hath  no  authority,  there  groweth  no  assurance  to  the 
party  that  hath  it  j  so  if  it  were  possible  to  be  the  seal  of  God 
which  a  woman  should  set  to,  yet  for  that  she  hath  stolen  it,  and 
put  it  to,  not  only  without,  but  contrary  to  the  commandment 
of  God,  I  see  not  how  any  can  take  any  assurance  by  reason 
thereof. 
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it,  for  it  helpeth  their  cause  nothing.  That  which  book 
men  give  or  grant  to  others,  must  appear  to  have  ^- 
proceeded  of  their  own  accord.  This  being  manifest, 
their  gifts  and  grants  are  thereby  made  effectual, 
both  to  bar  themselves  from  revocation,  and  to  as- 
secure  the  right  they  have  given.  Wherein  for  fur- 
ther  prevention  of  mischiefs  that  otherwise  might 
grow  by  the  malice,  treachery,  and  fraud  of  men, 
it  is  both  equal  and  meet  that  the  strength  of  men's 
deeds  and  the  instruments  which  declare  the  same 
should  strictly  depend  upon  divers  solemnities,  where- 
of there  cannot  be  the  like  reason  in  things  that 
pass  between  God  and  us ;  because  sith  we  need 
not  doubt,  lest  the  treasures  of  his  heavenly  grace 
should  without  his  consent  be  passed  by  forged  con- 
veyances, nor  lest  he  should  deny  at  any  time  his 
own  acts,  and  seek  to  revoke  what  hath  been  con- 
sented unto  before  ;  as  there  is  no  such  fear  of 
danger  through  deceit  and  falsehood  in  this  case,  so 
neither  hath  the  circumstance  of  men's  persons  that 
weight  in  Baptism,  which  for  good  and  just  con- 
siderations in  the  custody  of  seals  of  office  it  ought 
to  have.  The  grace  of  Baptism  cometh  by  donation 
from  God  alone.  That  God  hath  committed  the 
ministry  of  Baptism  unto  special  men,  it  is  for 
order's  sake  in  his  Church,  and  not  to  the  end  that 
their  authority  might  give  being  or  add  force  to 
the  Sacrament  itself.  That  infants  have  right  to  the 
Sacrament  in  Baptism  we  all  acknowledge.  Charge 
them  we  cannot  as  guileful  and  wrongful  possessors 
of  that,  whereunto  they  have  right  by  the  manifest 
will  of  the  Donor,  and  are  not  parties  unto  any 
defect  or  disorder  in  the  manner  of  receivino^  the 
same.  And  if  any  such  disorder  be,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently before  declared,  that  delictum  cum  capite  sem- 
per ambulat,  men's  own  faults  are  their  own  harms^ 
Wherefore,  to  countervail  this  and  the  like  mischosen 
resemblances  with  that  which  more  truly  and  plain- 
ly agreeth  ;   the  ordinance  of  God,  concerning  their 
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BOOK  vocation  that  minister  Baptism,  wherein  the  mys- 
tery  of  our  regeneration  is  wrought,  hath  thereun- 
to the  same  analogy  which  laws  of  wedlock  have 
to  our  first  nativity  and  birth  :  so  that  if  nature  do 
effect  procreation,  notwithstanding  the  wicked  vio- 
lation and  breach  even  of  nature's  law,  made  that 
the  entrance  of  all  mankind  into  this  present  world 
might  be  without  blemish  ;  may  we  not  justly  pre- 
sume that  grace  doth  accomplish  the  other,  although 
there  be  faultiness  in  them  that  transgress  the  order 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  established  in  his 
Church  ?  Some  light  may  be  borrowed  from  cir- 
cumcision, for  explication  of  what  is  true  in  this 
question  of  Baptism.  Seeing  then  that  even  they 
which  condemn  Zipporah  the  wife  of  Moses,  ^  for 
taking  upon  her  to  circumcise  her  son,  a  thing  ne- 
cessary at  that  time  for  her  to  do,  and  as  1  think 
very  hard  to  reprove  in  her,  considering  how  Moses, 
because  himself  had  not  done  it  sooner,  was  therefore 
stricken  by  the  hand  of  God,  neither  could  in  that 
extremity  perform  the  office ;  whereupon,  for  the 
stay  of  God's  indignation  there  was  no  choice,  but 
the  action  must  needs  fall  into  her  hands,  whose 
fact  therein,  whether  we  interpret  as  some  have 
done,  that  being  a  Midianite  and  as  yet  not  so 
throughly  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  rites,  it  much 


3  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  144.  I  say,  that  the  unlawfulness  of  that 
fact  (loth  appear  sufficiently,  in  that  she  did  it  before  her  husband 
Moses,  which  was  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  that  office 
of  circumcision  did  appertain.  Besides,  that  she  did  cut  oft'  the 
foreskin  of  the  infant,  not  of  mind  to  obey  the  commandment  of 
God,  or  for  the  salvation  of  the  child,  but  in  a  choler  only,  to  the 
end  that  her  husband  might  be  eased  and  have  release;  which  mind 
appeareth  in  her,  both  by  her  words,  and  by  casting  away  in  anger 
the  foreskin  which  she  had  cut  oft".  And  if  it  be  said,  that  the 
event  declared  that  the  act  pleased  God,  because  that  Moses  forth- 
with waxed  better,  and  was  recovered  of  his  sickness;  I  have  shew- 
ed before,  that  if  we  measure  things  by  the  event,  we  shall  often- 
times justify  the  wicked,  and  take  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
from  tliem. 
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discontented  her  to  see  herself,  through  her  hus-  book 
band's  oversight,  in  a  matter  of  his  own  rehgion,  ^- 
brought  unto  these  perplexities  and  straits,  that  ei- 
ther she  must  now  endure  him  perishing  before  her 
eyes,  or  else  wound  the  flesh  of  her  own  child ; 
which  she  could  not  do  but  with  some  indignation, 
shewed  in  that  she  fumingly  both  threw  down  the 
foreskin  at  his  feet,  and  upbraided  him  with  the 
cruelty  of  his  religion.  Or,  if  we  better  like  to 
follow  their  more  judicious  exposition,  which  are 
not  inclinable  to  think  that  Moses  was  matched  like 
Socrates,  nor  that  circumcision  could  now  in  Eleazar 
be  strange  unto  her,  having  had  Gersom  her  elder 
son  before  circumcised  ;  nor  that  any  occasion  of 
choler  could  rise  from  a  spectacle  of  such  misery,  as 
doth  ^  naturally  move  compassion  and  not  wrath, 
nor  that  Zipporah  was  so  impious,  as  in  the  visible 
presence  of  God's  deserved  anger  to  storm  at  the 
ordinance  and  law  of  God,  nor  that  the  words  of 
the  history  itself  can  enforce  any  such  aifection ; 
but  do  only  declare  how  after  the  act  performed  she 
touched  the  feet  of  Moses,  saying,  ^  Sponsus  tu  mihi 
es  sanguinum,  Thou  art  unto  me  an  husband  of  blood ; 
which  might  be  very  well,  the  one  done  and  the 
other  spoken,  even  out  of  the  flowing  abundance  of 
commiseration  and  love  to  signify,  with  hands  laid 
under  his  feet,  that  her  tender  affection  towards  him 


^  Mala  passis  non  irascimur,  sed  compatimur.  Boet.  de  Con- 
sol. 

^  Where  the  usual  translation  hath,  Exod.  iv.  25.  She  cut 
away  the  foreskin  of  her  son,  and  cast  it  at  his  feet,  and  said, 
ThoQ  art  indeed  a  bloody  husband  unto  me.  So  he  departed 
from  him.  Then  she  said,  O  bloody  husband,  because  of  the 
circumcision.  The  words,  as  they  lie  in  the  original,  are  rather 
thus  to  be  interpreted  :  And  she  cut  off  the  foreskin  of  her  son. 
Which  being  done,  she  touched  his  feet,  (the  feet  of  Moses,)  and 
said.  Thou  art  to  me  an  husband  of  blood,  (in  the  plural  number, 
thereby  signifying  effusion  of  blood.)  And  the  Lord  withdrew  from 
him  at  the  very  time,  when  she  said,  A  husband  of  blood,  in  regard 
of  circumcision. 
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BOOK  had  caused  her  thus  to  forget  womanhood,  to  lay 
all  motherly  affection  aside,  and  to  redeem  her  hus- 
band out  of  the  hands  of  death  with  effusion  of 
blood :  the  sequel  thereof,  take  it  which  way  you 
will,  is  a  plain  argument  that  God  was  satisfied  with 
that  she  did ;  as  may  appear  by  his  own  testimony, 
declaring  how  there  followed  in  the  person  of  Moses 
present  release  of  his  grievous  punishment,  upon 
her  speedy  discharge  of  that  duty  which  by  him 
neglected  had  offended  God  ;  even,  as  after  execution 
Psai.  cvi.  of  justice  by  the  hands  of  Phineas  the  plague  was  im- 
mediately taken  away,  which  former  impunity  of  sin 
had  caused.  In  which  so  manifest  and  plain  cases, 
not  to  make  that  a  reason  of  the  event  which  God 
himself  hath  set  down  as  a  reason,  were  falsely  to 
accuse  whom  he  doth  justify,  and  without  any  cause 
to  traduce  what  we  should  allow  ;  yet  seeing  they 
which  will  have  it  a  breach  of  the  Law  of  God  for 
her  to  circumcise  in  that  necessity,  are  not  able  to 
deny  but  circumcision  being  in  that  very  manner 
performed,  was  to  the  innocent  child  which  received 
it  true  circumcision  ;  why  should  that  defect,  where- 
by circumcision  was  so  little  weakened,  be  to  Bap- 
tism a  deadly  wound  ?  These  premises  therefore  re- 
maining, as  hitherto  they  have  been  laid,  because 
the    commandment   of  our   Saviour   Christ,    *  which 

^T.  C.  lib.  iii.  pag.  142.  Seeing  they  only  are  bidden  in  the 
Scripture  to  administer  the  Sacraments  which  are  bidden  to  preach 
the  Word,  and  that  the  public  ministers  have  only  this  charge  of 
the  Word  j  and  seeing  that  the  administration  of  both  these  are  so 
linked  together,  that  the  denial  of  licence  to  do  one  is  a  denial  to 
do  the  other,  as  of  the  contrary  part,  licence  to  one  is  licence  to 
the  other ;  considering  also  that  to  minister  the  Sacraments  is  an 
honour  in  the  Church  which  none  can  take  unto  him,  but  he 
which  is  called  unto  it,  as  was  Aaron  :  and  further,  forasmuch  as 
the  baptizing  by  private  persons,  and  by  women  especially,  con- 
firmeth  the  dangerous  error  of  the  condemnation  of  young  children 
which  die  without  Baptism  ;  last  of  all,  seeing  we  have  the  consent 
of  the  godly  learned  of  all  times  against  the  Baptism  by  women, 
and  of  the  reformed  Churches  now,  against  the  Baptism  by  private 
men  ;    we    conclude,  that    the    administration   of  this   Sacrament 
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committeth   jointly  to   public    ministers    both   Doc-  book 
trine  and  Baptism,  doth  no  more,  by  linking  them       ^' 
together,  import  that    the  nature  of  the   Sacrament 
dependeth  on  the  minister's  authority  and  power  to 
preach  the  Word,  than  the  force  and  virtue  of  the 
Word   doth  on  licence  to  give  the   Sacrament ;   and 
considering   that   the    work   of  external    ministry  in 
Baptism    is    only  a   preeminence    of   honour,  which 
they  that  take  to  themselves,  and  are  not  thereunto 
called  as  Aaron  was,  do  but  themselves  in  their  own 
persons,  by  means  of  such  usurpation,  incur  the  just 
blame  of  disobedience  to  the  Law  of  God ;   farther 
also,   inasmuch   as  it   standeth   with  no  reason,  that 
errors   grounded  on  a  wrong   interpretation  of  other 
men's  deeds  should  make  frustrate  whatsoever  is  mis- 
conceived, and  that  Baptism  by  women  should  cease 
to  be  Baptism  as  oft  as  any  man  will  thereby  gather 
that   children    which    die    unbaptized    are   damned  ; 
which  opinion   if  the  act  of  Baptism,  administered 
in  such   manner,  did  enforce,  it  might  be  sufficient 
cause   of   disliking   the    same,   but   none    of   defeat- 
ing or  making  it  altogether  void :  last  of  all,  where- 
as   general    and   full    consent   of   the   godly  learned 
in  all   ages  doth   make  for  validity  of  Baptism,  yea, 
albeit  administered  in  private,  and  even  by  women ; 
which  kind  of  Baptism,  in  case  of  necessity,  divers 
reformed  Churches  do  both  allow  and  defend,  some 
others,  which  do  not  defend,  tolerate,  few,  in  com- 
parison, and  they  without  any  just  cause,  do  utterly 
disannul  and   annihilate ;   surely,  howsoever,  through 
defect  on   either  side,  the  Sacrament   may  be  with- 
out fruit,  as   well  in  some  cases   to  him   which   re- 
ceiveth,  as  to  him  which  giveth  it,  yet  no  disability 
of  either  part  can  so  far  make  it  frustrate  and  with- 
out  effect,    as    to  deprive    it   of  the    very  nature  of 
true  Baptism,  having  all  things  else  which  the  or- 

by  private  persons,  and  especially  by  woinen^  is  merely  both  unlaw- 
ful and  void. 
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BOOK   dinance   of   Christ   requireth.     Whereupon    we   may 
^'       consequently  infer,   that    the    administration    of    this 
Sacrament  by  private  persons,  be  it  lawful  or  unlawful, 
appeareth  not  as  yet  to  be  merely  void. 
interroga-       6*3.   All  that  are  of  the  race  of  Christ  the  Scrip- 
BaSsm     t^^^   nameth    them,   children  of'  the  promise   which 
touching     God    hath    made.     The   promise    of   eternal    life    is 
tife  purpose  the  sccd  of  the  Church  of  God.     And  because  there 
of  a  ciiris-  is  no   attainment  of  life,  but  through   the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  nor  by  him  otherwise  than   be- 
ing such   as   the  Creed  Apostolic  describeth  ;   it  fol- 
loweth    that   the    articles    thereof  are    principles    ne 
cessary  for    all    men    to    subscribe    unto,  whom    by 
Baptism    the  Church    receiveth    into  Christ's   school. 
All    points   of  Christian   doctrine    are   either  demon- 
strable conclusions,  or  demonstrative  principles.    Con- 
clusions   have   strong  and   invincible    proofs,   as   well 
in    the    school   of  Jesus   Christ,   as   elsewhere.     And 
principles  be  grounds  which  require  no  proof  in  any 
kind   of  science,  because  it   sufficeth,  if  either  their 
certainty  be  evident  in  itself,  or  evident  by  the  light 
of  some  higher  knowledge  ;  and  in  itself,  such  as  no 
man's    knowledge    is   ever   able  to  overthrow.     Now 
the  principles  whereupon  we  do  build  our  souls  have 
their  evidence   where   they  had    their  original ;    and 
as    received    from    thence,  we    adore   them,  we    hold 
them   in  reverend   admiration,  we  neither  argue  nor 
dispute  about  them,  we  give  unto  them  that  assent 
which    the    oracles    of    God    require.     We    are    not 
therefore  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus     j 
Christ,  because  miscreants  in  scorn  have  upbraided  us, 
that  the   highest  point  of  our  wisdom   is,  '^Believe. 
That  which  is  true,  and  neither  can  be  discerned  by     . 
sense  nor  concluded  by  mere  natural  principles,  must     ' 
have  principles  of  revealed  truth  whereupon  to  build 
itself,    and    an    habit    of    Faith    in    us,    wherewith     { 


^o^ta? 


Apostatae   nialedictuni.      Ov^lv  vTrlp  to  TrWtvaov    rv^  t'/xsrepa?    er*       I 
iac.     Naz.  Orat.  i,  contr.  Julian. 
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principles  of  that  kind  are  apprehended.  ^The  myste-  book 
ries  of  our  religion  are  above  the  reach  of  our  under-  ^' 
standing,  above  the  discourse  of  man's  reason^  above 
all  that  any  creature  can  comprehend.  Therefore  the 
first  thing  required  of  him  which  standeth  for  admis- 
sion into  Christ's  family,  is  belief.  Which  belief  con- 
sisteth  not  so  much  in  knowledge,  as  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  things  that  heavenly  Wisdom  revealeth ; 
the  aflcction  of  faith  is  above  her  reach,  her  love  to 
God-ward  above  the  comprehension  which  she  hath 
of  God.  And  because  only  for  believers  all  things 
may  be  done,  he  which  is  goodness  itself  loveth  them 
above  all.  Deserffe  we  then  the  love  of  God,  because 
we  believe  in  the  Son  of  God  ?  What  more  opposite 
than  faith  and  pride  ?  When  God  had  created  all 
things,  he  looked  upon  them  and  loved  them,  because 
they  were  all  as  himself  had  made  them.  So  the 
true  reason  wherefore  Christ  doth  love  believers  is, 
because  their  belief  is  the  gift  of  God,  a  gift  than  Matt.  xvi. 
which  flesh  and  blood  in  this  world  cannot  possibly!'':    .  ,^ 

r       1  Johni.  12, 

receive  a  greater.  And  as  to  love  them  oi  whom  we  13. 
receive  good  things  is  duty,  because  they  satisfy  our 
desires  in  that  which  else  we  should  want ;  so  to  love 
them  on  whom  we  bestow  is  nature,  because  in  them 
we  behold  the  effects  of  our  own  virtue.  Seeing 
therefore  no  religion  enjoyeth  Sacraments,  the  signs 
of  God's  love,  unless  it  have  also  that  faith  whereupon 
the  Sacraments  are  built,  could  there  be  any  thing 
more  convenient  than  that  our  first  admittance  to  the 
actual  receipt  of  his  grace  in  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism should  be  consecrated  with  profession  of  beliefs? 
which  is  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  key,  the  want 
whereof  excludeth  Infidels  both  from  that  and  from 
all  other  saving  grace.     We  find  by  experience,  that. 


^  Ytth^  vovv,  v'TTi^  Xoyov,  vTTi^  y.oe.roc'hi^'^iv  KTir'5?  (pvcrsuq  roe,  vifjusre^oi. 
Just.  Mart.  Expos.  Fid. 

^  Spiritus  Saiictus  habitator  ejus  Templi  non  efficitur,  quod  An- 
tlstiteiu  non  habet  verain  fideni.     Hieron,  adv.  Lucif.  can.  iv. 
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BOOK  although  faith  be  an  ititellectual  habit  of  the  mind, 
'      and  have  her  seat  in  the  understanding ;  yet  an  evil 


moral  disposition,  obstinately  wedded  to  the  love  of 
darkness,  dampeth  the  very  light  of  heavenly  illumi- 
nation, and  permitteth  not  the  mind  to  see  what  doth 
shine  before  it.    Men  are  lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than 
lovers  of  God.     Their  assent  to  his  saving  truth  is 
many  times  withheld  from  it,  not  that  the  truth  is  too 
weak  to  persuade,  but  because  the  stream  of  corrupt 
atfection  carrieth  them  a  clean  contrary  way.     That 
the   mind  therefore  may  abide  in  the  light  of  faith, 
there  must  abide  in  the  will  as  constant  a  resolution  to 
have  no  fellowship  at  all  with  the  vanities  and  works 
of  darkness.    Two  covenants  there  are  which  Christian 
isid.  de      rnen  (saith  Isidore)  do  make  in  Baptism,  the  one  con- 
Eccies.  lib.  cerning  relinquishment  of  Satan,  the  other  touching  j 
ii. cap.24.  obedience  to  the  Faith  of  Christ.     In    like  sort  St.' 
Ambros.    Ambrosc,  He  which  is  baptized  Jhrsaketh  the  intellec- 
i.  cap"4.'    luaJ  Pharaoh,  the  Prince  of  this  world,  saying,  Abre- 
P;7- tom.i.i^^ji^cio ;   Thec,  O  Satan,  and  thy  Angels,  thy  worhs 
and  thy  mandates  I  forsake  utterly.     Tertullian  hav- 
Tertui.  de  ing^  sDcech  of  w^ickccl  spirits  :   These  (saith  he)  are  the 
Angels  which  we  in  Baptism  renounce.     The  declara- 
tion of  ^  Justin  the  martyr  concerning  Baptism  shew-i 
eth  how  such  as  the  Church  in  those  days  did  baptize, 
made  profession  of  Christian  belief,  and  undertook  to 
live  accordingly.     Neither  do  I  think  it  a  matter  easy 
for  any  man  to  prove  that  ever  Baptism  did  use  to  be 
administered  without  interrogatories  of  these  two  kinds. 
1  Pet.  iii.    Whereunto  St.  Peter  (as  it  may  be  thought)  alluding 
hath  said,  That  the  Baptism  ivhich  saveth  us  is  not  (as 
legal  purifications  were)  a  cleansing  of  the  flesh  fi'om 
outward  impurity,  but  I'jtz^oorYiy.Gi,  an  interrogative  trial 
of  a  good  cojiscience  towards  God. 

xot)  XiyofASvoc  sivoii,  xat  /SiotJv  areoq  ovvua-^oci  vTrKr^vuvroti,  Bv^ecr^ai  t£  y.xt 
aWsTv  vri^svovrsq  vrotpac  rov  ©?S  raiv  'uj^o'/)^ap'T'/i[/,siuv  ^(picnv  oiootcucvTon' — 
sTTftTa  ocyovTUi  vCp  ri^uv,  tv^oe.  vou^  tr*  ''-a*  t^ottov  ocva.ytvvvia'iux;  \jv  xa*  ^/ueT; 
avTbi  o(,viyivvyi^Y\^iv  uvotytwuvrai.    Justin.  Apol.  ii.  p.  93.  D.  ed.  Par, 


21. 
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64.  Now  the  fault  which  they  find  with  us  con-  book 
cerning  interrogatories  is,  our  moving  of  these  ques-       ^* 


tions  unto  infants  which  cannot  answer  them,  and  the  i"terroga- 
answering  of  them  by  others  as  in  their  names.  The  po"^^  uJ^^o 
Anabaptist  hath  many  pretences  to  scorn  at  the  Bap- infants  in 
tism  of  children :  first,  because  the  Scriptures,  he  saith,  andan"^* 
do  no  where  give  commandment  to  baptize  infants :  swered  as 
secondly,  for  that,  as  there  is  no  commandment,  so  names  by 
neither  any  manifest  example  shewing  it  to  have  been  ^°*^^^^^^^^' 
done  either  by  Christ  or  his  Apostles :  thirdly,  in  as 
much  as  the  Word  preached  and  the  Sacraments  must 
go  together,  they  which  are  not  capable  of  the  one, 
are  not  fit  receivers  of  the  other ;  last  of  all,  sith  the 
Order  of  Baptism  continued  from  the  first  beginning 
hath  in  it  those  things  which  are  unfit  to  be  applied 
to  sucking  children,  it  followeth  in  their  conceit,  that 
the  Baptism  of  such  is  no  Baptism,  but  plain  mockery. 
They  with  whom  we  contend  are  no  enemies  to  the 
Baptism  of  infants ;  it  is  not  their  desire  that  the 
Church  should  hazard  so  many  souls  by  letting  them 
run  on  till  they  come  to  ripeness  of  understanding, 
that  so  they  may  be  converted  and  then  baptized', 
as  Infidels  heretofore  have  been;  they  bear  not  to- 
wards God  so  unthankful  minds  as  not  to  acknow- 
ledge it  even  amongst  the  greatest  of  his  endless 
mercies,  that  by  making  us  his  own  possession  so 
soon,  many  advantages  which  Satan  otherwise  might 
take  are  prevented,  and  (which  should  be  esteemed 
a  part  of  no  small  happiness)  the  first  thing  whereof 
we  have  occasion  to  take  notice  is,  how  much  hath 
been  done  already  to  our  great  good,  though  altoge- 
ther without  our  knowledge.  The  Baptism  of  in- 
fants they  esteem  as  an  Ordinance  which  Christ  hath 
instituted,  even  in  special  love  and  favour  to  his  own 
people :  they  deny  not  the  practice  thereof  accord- 
ingly to  have  been  kept,  as  derived  from  the  hands, 
and  continued  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves unto  this  present;  only  it  pleaseth  them  not, 
that  to  infants  there  should  be  interrogatories  proposed 
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BOOK  in  Baptism^.     This  they  condemn  as  fooHsh,  toyish, 
^'       and  profane   mockery.     But  are  they  able  to  shew, 
that  ever  the  Church  of  Christ  had  any  pubHc  form  of 
Baptism  without  interrogatories ;  or  that  the  Church 
did  ever  use  at  the  solemn  Baptism  of  infants  to  omit 
Aug.  Epist. those  questions  as  needless  in  this  case?  Boniface,  a 
2()6.F.tom.-^i^h^P  ^^    ^^-  Augustine's   time,   knowing   that   the 
ii.  ed.  Par.  Church  did  universally  use  this  custom  of  baptizing 
infants  with  interrogatories,  was  desirous  to  learn  from 
St.  Augustine  the  true  cause  and  reason  thereof.     If' 
(saith  he)  /  should  set  before  thee  a  young  infant,  and 
should  ask  of  thee,  whether  that  infant  when  he  comet h 
unto  riper  age  will  he  honest  and  just,  or  no ;  thou 
wouldest  answer,  (I  know,)  that  to  tell  in  these  things 
ivhat  shall  come  to  pass,  is  7iot  in  the  power  of  mortal 
men.     If  I  should  ask,  what  good  or  evil  such  an  in- 
fant thinketh  P  Thine  answer  hereunto  must  needs  he 
again  with  the  like  uncertainty.    If  thou  rieither  canst 
promise  for  the  time  to  come,  nor  for  the  present  pro- 
nounce  any  thing  in  this  case ;  how  is  it,  that  when 
such  are  brought  unto  Baptism,  their  parents  there 
undertake  what  the  child  shall  afterwards  do  P  Yea, 
they  are  iiot  doubtful  to  say,  it  doth  that  which  is  im- 
possible to  be  done  by  infants ;  at  the  least  there  is  no 
man  precisely  able  to  affirm  it  done.     F^ouchscfe  me 
hereunto  some  short  answer,  such  as  not  only  may  press 
me  ivith  the  bare  authority  of  custom,  but  also  instruct 
me  in  the  cause  thereof     Touching  which  difficulty, 
whether  it  may  truly  be  said  for  infants  at  the  time  of 
their  Baptism,  that  they  do  believe,  the  effect  of  St. 
Augustine's  answer  is  Yea;  but  with  this  distinction'', 

^  They  profane  lioly  Baptism  in  toying  foolishly  3  for  that  they 
ask  questions  of  an  infant  which  cannot  answer,  and  speak  unto 
them,  as  was  wont  to  be  spoken  unto  men,  and  unto  such  as  being 
converted,  answered  for  themselves  and  were  baptized.  Which  is 
but  a  mockery  of  God,  and  therefore  against  the  holy  Scriptures, 
Gal.  vi.  7.  Admonition  to  the  Parliament.  The  same  defended  in 
T.  C.lib.i.  p.  168. 

^  Sicut  credere  respondetur,  ita  etiam  fidelis  vocatur  j  non  rem  Ipsa 
mcnte  annuendo,  sed  ipsius  rei  Sacramentum  percipiendo.    Aug. 
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a  present  actual  habit  of  Faith  there  is  not  in  them ;  book 
there  is  delivered  unto  them  that  Sacrament,  a  part  of  ^' 
the  due  celebration  whereof  consisteth  in  answering  to 
the' Articles  of  Faith,  because  the  habit  of  Faith,  which 
afterwards  doth  come  with  years,  is  but  a  farther  build- 
ing up  of  the  same  edifice,  the  first  foundation  ivhere- 
qf  was  laid  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  For  that 
which  there  we  professed  without  any  understanding, 
when  we  afterwards  come  to  acknowledge,  do  we  any 
thing  else  but  only  bring  unto  ripeness  the  very  seed 
that  was  sown  before  ?  We  are  then  believers  because 
then  we  begin  to  be  that  which  process  of  time  doth 
make  perfect.  And  till  we  come  to  actual  belief,  the 
very  Sacrament  of  Faith  is  a  shield  as  strong  as,  after 
this,  the  Faith  of  the  Sacrament  against  all  contrary 
infernal  powers.  Which  whosoever  doth  think  im- 
possible, is  undoubtedly  farther  off  from  Christian  be- 
lief, though  he  be  baptized,  than  are  these  innocents 
which  at  their  Baptism,  albeit  they  have  no  conceit  or 
cogitation  of  Faith,  are  notwithstanding  pure  and  free 
from  all  opposite  cogitations ;  whereas  the  other  is  not 
free.  If  therefore  without  any  fear  or  scruple  we  may 
account  them  and  term  them  believers,  only  for  their 
outward  profession's  sake,  which  inwardly  are  farther 
from  Faith  than  infants,  why  not  infants  much  more 
at  the  time  of  their  solemn  initiation  by  Baptism, 
the  Sacrament  of  Faith,  whereunto  they  not  only  con- 
ceive nothing  opposite,  but  have  also  that  ^  grace  given 
them  which  is  the  first  and  most  effectual  cause  out  of 
which  our  belief  groweth  ?  In  sum,  the  whole  Church 
is  a  multitude  of  believers,  all  honoured  with  that  title. 


^  Multum  mirabilis  res  est,  quemadmodiim  quorundam  nondurn 
cognoscenti uni  Deum  sit  inliabitator  Dens  ;  et  quorundam  cognos- 
centium  non  sit.  Nee  illi  cnim  ad  templum  Dei  pertinent,  qui, 
cognoscentes  Deum,  non  sicut  Deum  glorificaverunt :  et  ad  tem- 
plum Dei  pertinent  parvuli  sanctificati  Sacramento  Christi,  regene- 
rati  Spiritu  Sancto  qui  per  aetatem  nondum  possunt  cognoscere 
Deum.  Unde  quem  potuerunt  illi  nosse  nee  habere,  isti  potuerunt 
habere  antequam  nosse.  Aug.  Epist. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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BOOK   even  hypocrites  for  their  profession's  sake,  as  well  as 
saints  because  of  their  inward  sincere  persuasion,  and 


infants  as  being  in  the  Jirst  degree  of  their  ghostly 
motion  towards  the  actual  habit  of  Faith ;  the  tirst 
sort  are  faithful  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  second 
faithful  in  the  sight  of  God ;  the  last  in  the  ready  di- 
rect way  to  become  both,  if  all  things  after  be  suitable 
Ep.  98.      to  these  their  present  beginnings.     This  (saith  St.  Au- 
of? *  ^d  ^'  gus^^"^)  would  not  haply  content  such  persons  as  are 
Par!  uncapable  or  unquiet ;    but  to   them   which,   having 

knowledge,  are  not  troublesome,  it  may  suffice.  IVhere- 
in  I  have  not  for  ease  of  myself  objected  against  you 
that  custom  only,  than  which  nothing  is  more  firm,  but 
of  a  custom  most  profitable,  I  have  done  that  little 
which  I  could,  to  yield  you  a  reasonable  cause.  Were 
St.  Augustine  now  living,  there  are  which  would  tell 
him  for  his  better  instruction,  that  to  say^  of  a  child, 
it  is  elect,  and  to  say,  it  doth  believe,  are  all  one ;  for 
which  cause,  sith  no  man  is  able  precisely  to  affirm 
the  one  of  any  infant  in  particular,  it  followeth,  that 
precisely  and  absolutely  we  ought  not  to  say  the 
other.  Which  precise  and  absolute  terms  are  need- 
less in  this  case.  We  speak  of  infants  as  the  rule  of 
piety  alloweth  both  to  speak  and  think.  They  that 
can  take  to  themselves,  in  ordinary  talk,  a  charitable 
kind  of  liberty  to  name  men  of  their  own  sort  God's 
dear  children,  (notwithstanding  the  large  reign  of 
hypocrisy,)  should  not  methinks  be  so  strict  and  ri- 
gorous against  the  Church  for  presuming  as  it  doth 
of  a  Christian  innocent.  For  when  we  know  how 
Christ  in  general  hath  said  that  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  which  kingdom  is  the  inheritance  of  I 
God's  elect;  and  do  withal  behold,  how  his  provi- 
dence hath  called  them  unto  the  first  beginnings  of 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  169.  If  children  could  have  Faith,  yet,  they 
that  present  the  child  cannot  precisely  tell  whether  that  particular 
child  hath  Faith,  or  no ;  we  are  to  think  charitably,  and  to  hope  it 
is  one  of  the  Church,  bat  it  can  be  no  more  precisely  said  that  it 
hath  Faith,  than  it  may  be  said  precisely  to  be  elected. 
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eternal,  life,  and  presented  them  at  the  well-spring  bctok 
of  new-birth,  wherein  original  sin  is  purged,  be-  ^' 
sides  which  sin,  there  is  no  hindrance  of  their  sal- 
vation known  to  us,  as  themselves  will  grant ;  hard 
it  were,  that  having  so  many  fair  inducements  where- 
upon to  ground,  we  should  not  be  thought  to  utter, 
at  the  least,  a  truth  as  probable  and  allowable  in 
terming  any  such  particular  infant  an  elect  babe,  as  2  John  2. 
in  presuming  the  like  of  others  whose  safety  never- 
theless we  are  not  absolutely  able  to  warrant.  If  any, 
troubled  with  these  scruples,  be  only  for  instruction's 
sake  desirous  to  know  yet  some  farther  reason  why 
interrogatories  should  be  ministered  to  infants  in 
Baptism,  and  be  answered  unto  by  others  as  in  their 
names ;  they  may  consider,  that  Baptism  implieth  a 
covenant  or  league  between  God  and  man,  wherein 
as  God  doth  bestow  presently  remission  of  sins  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  binding  also  himself  to  add  in  pro- 
cess of  time  what  grace  soever  shall  be  farther  ne- 
cessary for  the  attainment  of  everlasting  life ;  so 
every  baptized  soul,  receiving  the  same  grace  at  the 
hands  of  God,  tieth  likewise  itself  for  ever  to  the  ob- 
servation of  his  Law,  no  less  than  the  Jews  by  cir- 
cumcision bound  themselves  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  Gal.  v.  3. 
The  Law  of  Christ  requiring  therefore  Faith  and 
newness  of  life  in  all  men,  by  virtue  of  the  cove- 
nant which  they  make  in  Baptism,  is  it  toyish  that 
the  Church  in  Baptism  exacteth  at  every  man's 
hands  an  express  profession  of  Faith,  and  an  irre- 
vocable promise  of  obedience  by  way  of  ^  solemn 
stipulation  ?  That  infants  may  contract  and  cove- 
nant with  God,  the  Law  is  plain.  Neither  is  thecen.  xvii. 
reason  of  the  Law  obscure:  for  sith  it  tendeth,  we^"^' 

*  Stipulatio  est  vciboriim  conceptio,  tjuibus  is  qui  interrogatur 
daturum  factuiumve  se  quod  interrogatus  est,  respondet.  Lib.  v. 
sect.  1 .  fF,  de  Oblig.  et  Act.  In  hac  re  olim  talia  verba  tradita  fue- 
runt  :  Spondes  ?  Spondeo.  Proniittis  ?  Proniitto.  Fide  prouiittis? 
Fide  proniitto.  Fide  jubes  ?  Fide  jubeo.  Dabi^  ?  Dabo.  Facies  ? 
Faciani.     Inslit.  de  Verb,  oblig.  lib.  iii.  tit.  15. 
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BOOK  cannot  sufficiently  express  how   much,  to  their  own 
^'       good,  and  doth   no   way   hurt  or  endanger  them   to 


begin  the  race  of  their  hves  herewith ;  they  are,  as 
equity  requireth,  admitted  hereunto,  and,  in  favour 
of  their  tender  years,  such  formal  complements  of 
stipulation,  as  being  requisite  are  impossible  by  them- 
selves in  their  own  persons  to  be  performed,  leave 
is  given  that  they  may  ^  sufficiently  discharge  by 
others.  Albeit  therefore  neither  deaf  nor  dumb 
men,  neither  furious  persons,  nor  children,  can  re- 
ceive any  civil  stipulation ;  yet  this  kind  of  ghostly 
stipulation  they  may  through  his  indulgence,  who, 
respecting  the  singular  benefit  thereof,  accepteth 
children  brought  unto  him  for  that  end,  entereth 
into  articles  of  covenant  with  them,  and  in  tender 
commiseration  granteth  that  other  men's  professions 
and  promises  in  Baptism  made  for  them  shall  avail 
no  less  than  if  they  had  been  themselves  able  to  have 
made  their  own.  None  more  fit  to  undertake  this 
office  in  their  behalf  than  such  as  present  them  unto  j 
Baptism.  A  wrong  conceit  that  none  may  receive 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  but  they  whose  parents,  , 
at  the  least  the  one  of  them,  are  by  the  soundness  of  I 
their  religion,  and  by  their  virtuous  demeanor  known 
T.  c.  1.  i.  to  be  men  of  God,  hath  caused  some  to  repel  chil- 
^'  "'  dren,  whosoever  bring  them,  if  their  parents  be  mis- 
persuaded  in  religion,  or  for  other  mis-deserts  ex- 
communicated ;  some  likewise  for  that  cause  to  with- 
hold Baptism,  unless  the  Father,  albeit  no  such  ex- 
ception can  justly  be  taken  against  him,  do  notwith- 
standing make  profession  of  his  Faith,  and  avouch  the 
child  to  be  his  own.  Thus  whereas  God  hath  ap- 
pointed them  ministers  of  holy  things,  they  make 
themselves  inquisitors  of  men's  persons  a  great  deal 


"  Accomniodat  illis  ir.atcr  Ecclesia  aliorum  pedes  ut  veiiiant, 
alioruni  cor  ut  ciedant,  aliorum  linguani  vit  fateantur,  ut  quoniani 
quod  a.'gri  sunt  alio  peccaiite  praegravantur,  sic  cum  sani  fiant  alio 
pro  cis  coiifitente  salventur.     Aug.  Serm.  x.  de  Verb.  Apost, 
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farther  than  need  is.  They  should  consider,  that  book 
God  hath  ordained  Baptism  in  favour  of  mankind.  ^' 
To  restrain  favours  is  an  odious  thing;  to  enlarge 
them,  acceptable  both  to  God  and  man.  Whereas 
therefore  the  civil  law  gave  divers  immunities  to 
them  that  were  fathers  of  three  children,  and  had 
them  living;  those  immunities  they  held,  although 
their  children  were  all  dead,  if  war  had  consumed 
them,  because  it  seemed  in  that  case  not  against 
reason  to  repute  them  by  a  courteous  construction  of 
law  as  live  men%  in  that  the  honour  of  their  ser- 
vice done  to  the  commonwealth  would  remain  al- 
ways: can  it  hurt  us,  in  exhibiting  the  graces  which 
God  doth  bestow  on  men,  or  can  it  prejudice  his 
glory,  if  the  self-same  equity  guide  and  direct  our 
hands  ?  When  God  made  his  covenant  with  such 
as  had  Abraham  to  their  father,  was  only  Abraham's 
immediate  issue,  or  only  his  lineal  posterity  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  included  in  that  covenant?  Were 
not  proselytes  as  well  as  Jews  always  taken  for  the 
sons  of  Abraham  ?  Yea,  because  the  very  heads 
of  families  are  fathers  in  some  sort,  as  touching 
providence  and  care  for  the  meanest  that  belong 
unto  them,  the  servants  which  Abraham  had  bought 
with  money  were  as  capable  of  circumcision,  being 
newly  born,  as  any  natural  child  that  Abraham 
himself  begat.  Be  it  then  that  Baptism  belongeth 
to  none  but  such  as  either  believe  presently,  or  else 
being  infants  are  the  children  of  believing  parents, 
in  case  the  Church  do  bring  children  to  the  holy 
font,  whose  natural  parents  are  either  unknown,  or 
known  to  be  such  as  the  Church  accurseth,  but  yet 
forgetteth  not  in  that  severity  to  take  compassion 
upon  their  oiFspring,  (for   it   is    the  Church  ^  which 

^  Hi  eriim  qui  pro  Rep,  cecidenmt,  in  perpetmim  per  gloriam  vi- 
vere  intelliguntur.     Instit.  lib,  ii.  tit.  25.  sect.  1. 

^  Offeruntur  qiiippe  parvuli  ad  percipiendatn  spiritualem  gratiam, 
non  tam  ab  eis  quorum  gestantnr  nianibus,  quamvis  et  ab  ipsis,  si 
ct  ipsi  boni  et  fideles  sint,  quam   ab   universa  societate  sanctorum 
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BOOK  doth  offer  them  to  Baptism  by  the  ministry  of  prc- 
^'       senters,)  were  it  not  against  both  equity  and  duty  to 
refuse    the  mother  of  believers    herself,   and    not   to 
take  her  in  this  case  for  a  faithful  parent  ?     It  is  not 
the  virtue  of  our  fathers,  nor  the  faith  of  any  other, 
that  can   give  us  the  true   holiness   which   we   have 
by    virtue    of    our    new-birth.     Yet    even     through 
the   common  faith    and    spirit   of  God's  Church,   (a 
thing  which  no  quality  of  parents  can  prejudice,)   I 
say,  through   the  faith   of  the   Church    of  God,   un- 
dertaking  the    motherly    care    of    our    souls,    so    far 
forth  we  may  be  and  are  in  our  infancy  sanctified,  as 
to  be  thereby  made  sufficiently  capable  of  Baptism, 
and  to   be   interested    in   the  rites  of  our  new-birth 
for   their    piety's    sake   that   offer   us   thereunto.     It 
Ep.  98.      Cometh  sometime  to  pass,  (saith  8t.  Augustine,)  that 
266.  B.  ed.  ^^^  ckildren  of  bond-slaves  are  brought  to  Baptism, 
**«»••  hy  their  lord;  sometime  the  parents  being  dead,  the 

friends  alive  undertake  that  office ;  sometime  strangers 
or  virgifis  consecrated  unto  God,  which  neither  have 
nor  can  have  children  of  their  own,  take  up  infants  in 
the  open  streets,  and  so  offer  them  unto  Baptism,  whom 
the  cruelty  of  unnatural  parents  casteth  out,  and  leav- 
eth  to  the  adventure  of  uncertain  pity.  As  therefore 
he  which  did  the  part  of  a  neighbour  was  a  neighbour 
to  that  wounded  man  whom  the  parable  of  the  Gos- 
pel describeth,  so  they  are  fathers,  although  strangers, 
that  bring  infants  to  him  which  maketh  them  the 
sons  of  God.  In  the  phrase  of  some  kind  of  men, 
they  use  to  be  termed  witnesses,  as  if  they  came 
but  to  see  and  testify  what  is  done.  It  savoureth 
more  of  piety  to  give  them  their  old  accustomed 
name  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  God,  whereby  they 
are  well  put  in  mind  what  affection  they  ought  to 
bear    towards    those    innocents    for    whose    religious 

atque  fideliiim.  AutJ.  in  Epist.  98.  'A^iovvrui  ^b  tuv  ^ioc  rov  EaTrricr- 
juaro?  ocyoi^uit  to,  ^^i<pYi  rj)  TricTTSt  tuv  w^ocr^EpovTWv  oci/Toc  rZ  BuTnicrfjiUTi. 
Justin.  IJesp.  ad  Orthod. 
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education  the  Church  accepteth  them  as  pledges,  book 
This  therefore  is  their  own  duty:  but  because  the  ^- 
answer  which  they  make  to  the  usual  demands  of 
stipulation  proposed  in  Baptism  is  not  their  own ; 
the  Church  doth  best  to  receive  it  of  them,  in  that 
form  which  best  sheweth  whose  the  act  is.  That 
which  a  guardian  doth  in  the  name  of  his  guard  or 
pupil,  standeth  by  natural  equity  forcible  for  his 
benefit,  though  it  be  done  without  his  knowledge ; 
and  shall  we  judge  it  a  thing  unreasonable,  or  in  any 
respect  unfit,  that  infants  by  words  which  others 
utter  should,  though  unwittingly,  yet  truly  and  for- 
cibly bind  themselves  to  that  whereby  their  estate  is  so 
assuredly  bettered  ?  Herewith  Nestorius  ^  the  Heretic 
was  charged,  as  having  fallen  from  his  first  profession, 
and  broken  the  promise  which  he  made  to  God  in  the 
arms  of  others.  Of  such  as  profaned  themselves,  be- 
ing Christians,  with  irreligious  delight  in  the  ensigns 
of  idolatry,  heathenish  spectacles,  shows,  and  stage- 
plays,  Tertullian,  to  strike  them  the  more  deep,  Teitui.  lib. 
claimeth  the  promise  which  they  made  in  Baptism.  ^*^^p^^*^^* 
Why  were  they  dumb,  being  thus  challenged  ? 
Wherefore  stood  they  not  up  to  answer  it  in  their 
own  defence,  that  such  professions  and  promises 
made  in  their  names  were  frivolous  ;    that  all  which 


^  Si  Arrianse  aiit  Sabellianae  hereseos  adseitor  esses,  et  non  tuo 
ipsius  symbolo  tecum  uterer,  convincerem  te  tamen  testimoiiio- 
rum  sacroruni  auctoritate. — Quid  tandem  si  sic  apud  te  agerem? 
quid  diceres?  quid  responderes  ?  nonne  obsecro  illud, — in  eo  te 
baptizatum,  in  eo  te  renatum  esse? — Et  vere,  in  negotio  quamvis 
improbo  non  impoituna  defensio,  et  quae  non  absurde  causam  erro- 
ris  diceres,  si  pertinaciam  non  sociaret  erroii.  Nunc  autem  cum 
in  Catholica  uibc  natus^  Catholica  Fide  institutus,  Catholico  Bap- 
tismate  regeneratus  sis,  nunquid  agere  tecum  quasi  cum  Arriano 
aut  Sabelliano  possini  ?  Quod  utinam  fuisses.  Minus  dolerem  in 
malis  editum  quam  de  bonis  lapsum  ;  minus  Fidem  non  habitam 
quani  amissam. — Non  iniquum,  Haeretice,  non  iniquum  aut  grave 
aliquid  postulo.  Hoc  fac  in  Catbolica  Fide  editus,  quod  fueras  pro 
perversitate  facturus.  Cassian.  de  Incarn.  lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  pag.  1052. 
<>p.  ed.  Atreb. 
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BOOK  others  undertook  for  them  was  but  mockery  and  pro- 
^-  fanation  ?  That  which  no  Heretic,  no  wicked  liver, 
no  impious  despiser  of  God,  no  miscreant  or  male- 
factor, which  had  himself  been  baptized,  was  ever  so 
desperate  as  to  disgorge  in  contempt  of  so  fruitfully 
received  customs,  is  now  their  voice  that  restore,  as 
they  say,  the  ancient  purity  of  Religion. 
Of  the  65.  In  Baptism  many  things  of  very  ancient  con- 

Baptism.  tinuaucc  are  now  quite  and  clean  abolished ;  for  that 
the  virtue  and  grace  of  this  Sacrament  had  been  there- 
with overshadowed,  as  fruit  with  too  great  abundance 
of  leaves.  Notwithstanding  to  them  which  think 
that  always  imperfect  reformation  that  doth  but  shear 
and  not  flay,  our  retaining  certain  of  those  formal 
rites,  especially  the  dangerous  sign  of  the  Cross,  hath 
seemed  almost  an  impardonable  oversight.  The  Cross, 
(they  say,)  sith  it  is  hut  a  mere  invention  of  man, 
should  not  therefore  at  all  have  been  added  to  the  Sa- 
cra7nent  of  Baptism.  To  sign  children  s  foreheads 
with  a  Cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  they  shall  not  he 
ashamed  to  make  profession  of  the  Faith  of  Christ,  is 
to  bring  into  the  Church  a  new  word,  whereas  there 
ought  to  be  no  doctor  heard  in  the  Church  hut  our 
Saviour  Christ.  That  reason  which  moved  the  Fa- 
therms  to  use,  should  move  us  not  to  use  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.  They  lived  ivith  Heathens  that  had  the  Cross 
of  Christ  in  contempt;  we  with  such  as  adore  the 
Cross ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  abandon  it,  even  as, 
in  like  consideration,  Hezekiah  did  of  old  the  brazen 
serpent.  These  are  the  causes  of  displeasure  conceived 
against  the  Cross  ;  a  ceremony,  the  use  whereof  hath 
been  profitable,  although  we  observe  it  not  as  the 
Tcrtui.  de  Ordinance  of  God,  but  of  man.  For  (saith  TertulHan)  if 
Yitis,^cs^^,^~9f  Ihis  and  the  like  customs  thou  shouldest  require 
iv.  p.  102.  some  commandment  to  he  shewed  thee  out  of  Scrip- 
'^  '  ^^  tures,  there  is  none  found.  What  reason  there  is  to 
justify  tradition,  use,  or  custom  in  this  behalf,  either 
thou  may  est  of  thyself  perceive,  or  else  learn  of  some 
other  that  doth.    Lest  therefore  the  name  of  tradition 
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should  be  offensive  to  any,  considering  how  far  by  some  book 
it  hath  been  and  is  abused,  we  mean  by^  traditions,  ^- 
ordinances  made  in  the  prime  of  Christian  Rehgion, 
established  with  that  authority  which  Christ  hath  left 
to  his  Church  for  matters  indifferent,  and  in  that  con- 
sideration requisite  to  be  observed,  till  like  authority 
see  just  and  reasonable  cause  to  alter  them.  So  that 
traditions  ecclesiastical  are  not  rudely  and  in  gross  to 
be  shaken  oW,  because  the  inventors  of  them  were  men. 
Such  as  say,  they  allow  no^  invention  of  men  to  be 
mingled  with  the  outward  administration  of  Sacra- 
ments ;  and,  under  that  pretence,  condemn  our  using 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  have  belike  some  special  dis- 
pensation themselves  to  violate  their  own  rules.  For 
neither  can  they  indeed  decently,  nor  do  they  ever 
baptize  any  without  manifest  breach  of  this  their  pro- 
found axiom.  That  mens  inventions  should  not  be 
mingled  with  Sacraments  and  institutions  of  God. 
They  seem  to  like  very  well  in  Baptism  the  custom  of 
Godfathers,  because  so  generally  the  Churches  have  T.c.i.i. 
received  it.  Which  custom  being  of  God  no  more  in-  p*  ^'^^' 
stituted  than  the  other,  (howsoever  they  pretend  the 
other  hurtful  and  this  profitable,)  it  foUoweth,  that 
even  in  their  own  opinion,  if  their  words  do  shew  their 
minds,  there  is  no  necessity  of  stripping  Sacraments  out 
of  all  such  attire  of  ceremonies  as  man's  wisdom  hath 
at  any  time  clothed  them  withal ;  and  consequently, 
that  either  they  must  reform  their  speech  as  over- 
general,  or  else  condemn  their  own  practice  as  unlaw- 
ful.    Ceremonies  have  more  in  weight  than  in  sight; 

^  Traditiones  non  scriptas,  si  doctrinam  lespiciant,  cum  doctrina 
scripta  convenire  debere  dicimus.  Quod  ad  rituales  et  ecclesiasticas 
attinet,  ordinis  et  aedificationis  Ecclesiarum  in  his  semper  habenda 
ratio  est  J  inutiles  autem  et  noxias,  nempe  ineptas  et  superstitiosas 
Patronis  suis  relinquamus.  Goulart.  Genevens.  Annot.  in  Epist. 
Cypr.  Ixxiv. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i,  pag.  171.  They  should  not  have  been  so  bold  as  to 
have  brought  it  into  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  j  and  so  mingle 
the  ceremonies  and  inventions  of  men  with  the  Sacraments  and  in- 
stitutions of  God. 
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BOOK  they  work  by  commonness  of  use  much,  although  in 
the  several  acts  of  their  usage  we  scarcely  discern  any 
good  they  do.  And  because  the  use  which  they  have 
for  the  most  part  is  not  perfectly  understood,  supersti- 
tion is  apt  to  impute  unto  them  greater  virtue  than 
indeed  they  have.  For  prevention  whereof  when  we 
use  this  ceremony,  we  always  plainly  express  the  end 
whereunto  it  serveth,  namely,  for  a  sign  of  remem- 
brance to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duty.  But  by  this 
mean,  they  say,  ^  we  make  it  a  great  deal  worse.  For 
why  ?  Seeing  God  hath  no  where  commanded  to  draw 
two  lines  in  token  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  Christ, 
our  practice  with  this  exposition  publisheth  a  new 
Gospel,  and  causeth  another  word  to  have  place  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  where  no  voice  ought  to  be  heard 
but  his.  By  which  good  reason  the  authors  of  those 
grave  admonitions  to  the  Parliament  are  well  holpen 
up,  which  held,  That  sitting  at  communions  betoken- 
eth  rest  and  full  accompli sJunent  of  legal  ceremonies 
in  our  Saviour  Christ.  For  althouo-h  it  be  the  Word 
of  God  that  such  ceremonies  are  expired  ;  yet  seeing  it 
is  not  the  word  of  God,  that  men  to  signify  so  much 
should  sit  at  the  table  of  our  Lord,  these  have  their 
doom  as  well  as  others.  Guilty  of  a  new  devised  Gospel 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Which  strange  imagination 
is  begotten  of  a  special  dishke  they  have  to  hear,  that 
ceremonies  now  in  use  should  be  thought  significant ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  such  as  are  not  significant  must 
needs  be  vain.  Ceremonies  destitute  of  signification 
are  no  better  than  the  idle  gestures  of  men,  whose 
broken  wits  are  not  masters  of  what  they  do.     For  if 


^  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  170.  The  profitable  signification  of  the  Cross 
maketh  the  thing  a  great  deal  worse,  and  bringeth  in  a  new  word 
into  the  Church  -,  whereas  there  ought  to  be  no  doctor  heard  in  the 
Church,  but  only  our  Saviour  Christ.  For  although  it  be  the 
Word  o\'  God,  that  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
yet  is  it  not  the  Word  of  God,  that  we  should  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance of  that,  by  two  lines  drawn  across  one  over  another  in  a 
child's  forehead. 
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we  look  but  into  secular  and  civil  complements,  what  book 
otlier  cause  can  there  possibly  be  given  why  to  omit 
them  where  of  course  they  are  looked  for  ?  for  where 
they  are  not  so  due,  to  use  them  bringeth  men's  secret 
intents  oftentimes  into  great  jealousy:  I  would  know, 
I  say,  what  reason  we  are  able  to  yield,  why  things  so 
light  in  their  own  nature  should  weigh  in  the  opinions 
of  men  so  much,  saving  only  in  regard  of  that  which 
they  use  to  signify  or  betoken?  Doth  not  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself  impute  the  omission  of  some 
courteous  ceremonies,  even  in  domestical  entertain- 
ment, to  a  colder  degree  of  loving  affection,  and  take 
the  contrary  in  better  part,  not  so  much  respecting 
what  was  less  done,  as  what  was  signified  less  by  the 
one  than  by  the  other  ?  For,  to  that  very  end,  he  re- 
ferreth  in  part  those  gracious  expostulations.  Simon,  Luke  vW. 
seest  thou  this  woman?  Since  I  entered  into  thine"^^*^^*^^' 
house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet ;  hut  she 
hath  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head :  thou  gavest  me  no  kiss ;  but 
this  woman,  since  the  time  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased 
to  kiss  my  feet :  mine  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not 
anoint ;  but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with 
ointment.  Wherefore  as  the  usual  dumb  ceremonies 
of  common  hfe  are  in  request  or  dislike  according  to 
that  they  import;  even  so  Religion  having  likewise 
her  silent  rites,  the  chiefest  rule,  whereby  to  judge  of 
their  quality,  is  that  which  they  mean  or  betoken.  For 
if  they  signify  good  things,  (as  somewhat  they  must  of 
necessity  signify,  because  it  is  of  their  very  nature  to  be 
signs  of  intimation,  presenting  both  themselves  unto 
outward  sense,  and  besides  themselves  some  other  thing 
to  the  understanding  of  beholders,)  unless  they  be  either 
greatly  mischosen  to  signify  the  same,  or  else  applied 
where  that  which  they  signify  agreeth  not,  there  is  no 
cause  of  exception  against  them,  as  against  evil  and 
unlawful  ceremonies ;  nmch  less  of  excepting  against 
them  only  in  that  they  are  not  without  sense.  *A.nd  if 
every  religious  ceremony,  which  hath  been  invented  of 
men  to  signify  any  thing  God  himself  alloweth,  were 
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BOOK  the  publication  of  another  Gospel  in  the  Church  of 
^-  Christ ;  seeing  that  no  Christian  Church  in  the  world 
is,  or  can  be,  without  continual  use  of  some  ceremo- 
nies which  men  have  instituted,  and  that  to  signify 
good  things ;  (unless  they  be  vain  and  frivolous  cere- 
monies ;)  it  would  follow,  that  the  world  hath  no 
Christian  Church  which  doth  not  daily  proclaim  new 
Gospels ;  a  sequel,  the  manifest  absurdity  whereof  ar- 
gueth  the  rawness  of  that  supposal  out  of  which  it 
groweth.  Now  the  ^  cause  why  antiquity  did  the  more, 
in  actions  of  common  life,  honour  the  ceremony  of 
the  Cross,  might  be  for  that  they  lived  with  Infidels. 
But  that  which  they  did  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
was  for  the  self-same  good  of  believers,  which  is 
thereby  intended  still.  The  Cross  is  for  us  an  admo- 
nition no  less  necessary  than  for  them,  to  glory  in  the 
service  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  to  hang  down  our 

*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  170,  It  is  known  to  all  that  have  read  the 
ecclesiastical  stories,  that  the  Heathens  did  object  to  Christians  in 
times  past,  in  reproach,  that  the  God  which  they  believed  on  was 
hanged  upon  a  Cross.  And  they  thought  good  to  testify,  that  they 
were  not  ashamed  therefore  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  often  using 
of  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Which  carefulness  and  good  mind  to 
keep  amongst  them  an  open  profession  of  Christ  crucified,  although 
it  be  to  be  commended,  yet  is  not  this  means  so.  For  they  might 
otherwise  have  kept  it,  and  with  less  danger  than  by  this  use  of 
crossing.  And  as  it  was  brought  in  upon  no  good  ground,  so  the 
Lord  left  a  mark  of  his  curse  of  it,  and  whereby  it  might  be  per- 
ceived to  come  out  of  the  forge  of  men's  brain,  in  that  it  began 
forthwith,  while  it  was  yet  in  the  swaddling  clouts,  to  be  supersti- 
tiously  abused.  The  Christians  had  such  a  superstition  in  it,  that 
they  would  do  nothing  without  crossing.  But  if  it  were  granted, 
that  upon  this  consideration,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  the 
ancient  Christians  did  well  -,  yet  it  followeth  not,  that  we  should  so 
do.  For  we  live  not  among  those  nations  which  do  cast  us  in  the 
teeth,  or  reproach  us  with  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Now  that  we  live 
amongst  Pjiplsts  that  do  not  contemn  the  Cross  of  Christ,  but 
which  esteem  more  of  the  wooden  Cross,  than  of  the  true  Cross 
which  is  his  sufferings  ;  we  ought  now  to  do  clean  contrariwise  to 
the  old  Christians,  and  abolij^h  all  use  of  these  Crosses.  For  con- 
trary diseases  must  have  contrary  remedies.  If  therefore  the  old 
Christians,  to  deliver  the  Cross  of  Christ  from  contempt,  did  often 
use  the  Cross,  the  Christians  now,  to  take  away  the  superstitious 
estimation  of  it,  ought  to  take  away  the  use  of  it. 
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heads  as  men  ashamed  thereof,  although  it  procure  us  book 
reproach  and  obloquy  at  the  hands  of  this  wretched       ^- 
world.     Shame  is  a  kind  of  fear  to  incur  disgrace  and 
ignominy.     Now  whereas  some  things  are  worthy  of 
reproach,   some    things    ignominious  only  through   a 
false  opinion  which   men   have   conceived  of  them  ; 
Nature,  that  generally  feareth  opprobrious  reprehen- 
sion, must  by  reason  and  rehgion  be  taught  what  itEphes.  v. 
should  be   ashamed  of,   and  what  not.     But  be  we  ]?' 

.  '   .  .       .  ,  .    Rom.  VI. 

never  so  well  mstructed  what  our  duty  is  m  this  21. 
behalf,  without  some  present  admonition  at  the  very 
instant  of  practice,  what  we  know  is  many  times 
not  called  to  mind  till  that  be  done  whereupon  our 
just  confusion  ensueth.  To  supply  the  absence  of 
such  as  that  way  might  do  us  good  when  they  see 
us  in  danger  of  sliding,  there  are  judicious  and  wise  sen.  Epist. 
men  which  think  we  may  greatly  relieve  ourselves  ^^-  ^^^-  ^* 
by  a  bare  imagined  presence  of  some,  whose  authority 
we  fear  and  would  be  loath  to  offend,  if  indeed  they 
were  present  with  us.  Witnesses  at  hand  are  a  bridle 
unto  many  oifences.  Let  the  mind  have  always  some 
whom  it  feareth,  some  whose  authority  may  keep 
even  secret  thoughts  under  awe.  Take  Cato,  or,  if 
he  be  too  harsh  and  rugged,  choose  some  other  of  a 
softer  metal,  whose  gravity  of  life  and  speech  thou 
lovest,  his  mind  and  countenance  carry  with  thee,  set 
him  always  before  thine  eyes,  either  as  a  watch  or  as 
a  pattern.  That  which  is  crooked  we  cannot  straighten 
but  by  some  such  level.  If  men  of  so  good  experi- 
ence and  insight  in  the  maims  of  our  weak  flesh, 
have  thought  these  fancied  remembrances  available  to 
awaken  shamefacedness,  that  so  the  boldness  of  sin 
may  be  staid  ere  it  look  abroad  ;  surely  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  hath  to  that  use  con- 
verted the  ceremony  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  it  is 
no  Christian  man's  part  to  despise ;  especially  seeing 
that  by  this  mean,  where  Nature  doth  earnestly  im- 
port aid.  Religion  yieldeth  her  that  ready  assistance, 
than  which  there  can  be  no  help  more  forcible,  serv- 
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BOOK  ing  only  to  relieve  memory,  and  to  bring  to  our  cogi- 
^'  tation  that  which  should  most  make  ashamed  of  sin. 
The  mind,  while  we  are  in  this  present  life  ^,  whe- 
ther it  contemplate,  meditate,  deliberate,  or  howso- 
ever exercise  itself,  worketh  nothing  without  conti- 
nual recourse  unto  imagination,  the  only  storehouse 
of  wit,  and  peculiar  chair  of  memory.  On  this  an- 
vil it  ceaseth  not  day  and  night  to  strike,  by  means 
whereof,  as  the  pulse  declareth  how  the  heart  doth 
work,  so  the  very  ^thoughts  and  cogitations  of  man's 
mind,  be  they  good  or  bad,  do  no  where  sooner  be- 
wray themselves  than  through  the  crevices  of  that 
wall,  wherewith  Nature  hath  compassed  the  cells  and 
closets  of  fancy.  In  the  forehead  nothing  more  plain 
to  be  seen  than  the  fear  of  contumely  and  disgrace. 
For  which  cause  the  Scripture  (as  with  great  pro- 
bability it  may  be  thought)  describeth  them  marked 
of  God  in  the  forehead,  whom  his  mercy  hath  under- 
taken to  keep  from  final  confusion  and  shame.  Not 
that  God  doth  set  any  corporal  mark  on  his  chosen, 
but  to  note  that  he  giveth  his  elect  security  of  pre- 
servation from  reproach,  the  fear  whereof  doth  use 
to  shew  itself  in  that  part.  Shall  I  say,  that  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  as  we  use  it,  is  in  some  sort  a  mean 
to  work  our  ^'  preservation  from  reproach  ?  Surely, 
the  mind  which  as  yet  hath  not  hardened  itself  in 
sin,  is  seldom  provoked  thereunto  in  any  gross  and 
grievous  manner,  but  Nature's  secret  suggestion  ob- 
jecteth  against  it  ignominy  as  a  bar.  Which  conceit 
being  entered   into   that  palace  of  man's  fancy,  the 

^  To  vosTv  V)  (puvTcccrioc  tk  V  ovK  ocviv  (pocvraatctq.  Arist.  dc  Anima,  lib, 
i.  cap.  1.  H  /xEf  cclaBrirtKy:  (pocvrocaioc,  ku\  Iv  tok  ochdyoiq  ^uon;  v'rra.^yiiy  i) 
oi  ^eXevriKV)  iv  ToTq  >^oyirmoTq.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  To.  i^lv  ovv  li^ri  to  vori- 
Titiov  Iv  ToTq  (pocvTcccixairi  voiT,  xct*  u(;  Iv  ty.eivoK;  u^k^cti  avrco  to  oiuy.Tov,  xotl 
(pevKTov,  Kol  ly.Toq  rviq  ccla-Byxjeux;  ov,  orav  Itt)  ruv  (potvraa-^ciruv  v\,  mviTrat. 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

^  Frons  liominis  tiistitiae_,  hilaritatis^  clementiae,  severitatis  index 
est.  PUn.  lib.  xi.  Ezek.  ix.  4.  Apoc.  vii.  3.  et  ix.  4.  'E^v^^xivovroci 
yoio  ol  otXa^vvoyi.ivoi.   Arist.  Eth.  iv.  cap.  9. 

*=  Caro  signatur  ut  et  anima  muniatui.    Tertul.  dc  Resur.  Car. 
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gates  whereof  have  imprinted  in  them  that  holy  sign,  book 
which  bringeth  forthwith  to  mind  whatsoever  Christ       ^' 
hath  wrought,  and  we  vowed  against  sin,  it  cometh 
hereby  to  pass  that  Christian  men  never  want  a  most 
effectual,  though  a  silent  teacher,  to  avoid  whatsoever 
may  deservedly  procure   shame.      So  that  in  things 
which  we  should  be  ashamed  of,  we  are  by  the  Cross 
admonished  faithfully  of  our  duty,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  admonition  doth  most  need.    Other  things 
there  are  which  deserve  honour,  and  yet  do  purchase 
many  times  our  disgrace  in  this  present  world  ;    as, 
of  old,  the  very  truth  of  Religion  itself,  till  God  by 
his  own  outstretched  arm  made  the  glory  thereof  to 
shine  over  all  the  earth.     Whereupon  St.  Cyprian  ex-  Cypr.Epist. 
horting  to  martyrdom  in  times  of  heathenish  P^rsecu- i^Tj^"^^^?^ 
tion  and  cruelty,  thought  it  not  vain  to  allege  untonos.  ed. 
them,  with  other   arguments,  the  very  ceremony  of^^°"* 
that  Cross  whereof  we  speak.     Never  let  that  hand 
offer  sacrifice  to   idols  which    hath   already  received 
the  body  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  shall  hereafter 
the  crown  of  his  glory ;  Arm  your  foreheads  unto  all 
boldness,  that  the  sign  of  God  may  be  kept  safe. 
Again,  when  it  pleased   God,  that,  the  fury  of  their 
enemies   being  bridled,   the  Church   had   some  little 
rest  and  quietness,  (if  so  small  a  liberty,  but  only  to 
breathe  between  troubles,  may  be  termed   quietness 
and  rest,)  to  such  as  fell  not  away  from  Christ  through 
former  persecutions,  he  giveth  due  and  deserved  praise 
in  the  self-same  manner:  You  that  were  ready  to  e/z-Cypr. dc 
dure  imprisonment^  and  were  resolute  to  suffer  deaths  ^^TqL 
you  that  have  courageously  withstood  the  world ;  ye  ed.  Oxon. 
have  made  yourselves  both  a  glorious  spectacle  for 
God  to  behold^  and  a  worthy  example  for  the  rest 
of  your  brethren  to  follow.     Those  mouths  which  had 
sanctified  themselves   with  food  coming  down  from 
Heaven^  loathed,  after  Christ's  own  body  and  blood, 
to  taste  the  poisoned  and  contagious  scraps  of  idols; 
those  foreheads  which  the  sign  of  God  had  purified, 
kept  themselves  to  be  crowned  by  him,  the  touch  of 
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BOOK  the  ^garlands  of  Satan  they  abhorred.  Thus  was 
^'  the  memory  of  that  sign  which  they  had  in  Baptism 
a  kind  of  bar  or  prevention  to  keep  them  even  from 
apostasy,  whereunto  the  frailty  of  flesh  and  blood, 
overmuch  fearing  to  endure  shame,  might  perad- 
venture  the  more  easily  otherwise  have  drawn  them. 
We  have  not  now,  through  the  gracious  goodness  of 
Almighty  God,  those  extreme  conflicts  which  our 
Fathers  had  with  blasphemous  contumelies  every 
where  offered  to  the  name  of  Christ,  by  such  as 
professed  themselves  infidels  and  unbelievers.  How- 
beit,  unless  we  be  strangers  to  the  age  wherein  we 
live,  or  else,  in  some  partial  respect,  dissemblers  of 
that  we  hourly  both  hear  and  see,  there  is  not  the 
simplest  of  us  but  knoweth  with  what  disdain  and 
scorn  Christ  is  dishonoured  far  and  wide.  Is  there 
any  burden  in  the  world  more  heavy  to  bear  than 
contempt?  Is  there  any  contempt  that  grieveth  as 
theirs  doth,  whose  quality  no  way  making  them  less 
worthy  than  others  are  of  reputation,  only  the  ser- 
vice which  they  do  to  Christ  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
Religion  treadeth  them  down?  Doth  any  contumely 
which  we  sustain  for  Religions  sake  pierce  so  deeply 
as  that  which  would  seem  of  mere  conscience  religi- 
ously spiteful  ?  When  they  that  honour  God  are  de- 
spised ;  when  the  chiefest  service  of  honour  that  man 
can  do  unto  him  is  the  cause  why  they  are  despised ; 
when  they  which  pretend  to  honour  him,  and  that 
with  greatest  sincerity,  do,  with  more  than  heathenish 
petulancy,  trample  under  foot  almost  whatsoever  ei- 
ther we,  or  the  whole  Church  of  God  by  the  space  of 
so  many  ages,  have  been  accustomed  unto,  for  the 
comelier  and  better  exercise  of  our  Religion  according 
to  the  soundest  rules  that  Wisdom  directed    by  the 


^  Erant  enim  supplices  coronarii.  Tert.  lib.  de  Coron.  Mil, 
In  the  service  of  idols,  the  doors  of  their  temples,  the  sacrifices, 
the  altars,  the  priests^  and  the  suppliants  that  were  present,  wore 
garlands. 
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Word  of  God,  and  by  long  experience  confirmed,  book 
hath  been  able  with  common  advice,  with  much  de-  ^- 
liberation,  and  exceeding  great  diligence,  to  compre- 
hend ;  when  no  man  fighting  under  Christ's  banner 
can  be  always  exempted  from  seeing  or  sustaining 
those  indignities,  the  sting  whereof  not  to  feel,  or 
feeling  not  to  be  moved  thereat,  is  a  thing  impos- 
sible to  flesh  and  blood:  if  this  be  any  object  for 
patience  to  work  on,  the  strictest  bond  that  there- 
unto tieth  us  is  our  vowed  obedience  to  Christ ;  the 
solemnest  vow  that  we  ever  made  to  obey  Christ,  and 
to  suffer  willingly  all  reproaches  for  his  sake,  was 
made  in  Baptism,  and  amongst  other  memorials  to 
keep  us  mindful  of  that  vow,  we  cannot  think  that 
the  sign  which  our  new  baptized  foreheads  did  there 
receive  is  either  unfit  or  unforcible,  the  reasons  hi- 
therto alleged  being  weighed  with  indifferent  balance. 
It  is  not  (you  will  say)  the  Cross  in  our  foreheads, 
but  in  our  hearts  the  faith  of  Christ  that  armeth  us 
with  patience,  constancy,  and  courage.  Which  as  we 
grant  to  be  most  true,  so  neither  dare  we  despise,  no 
not  the  meanest  helps  that  serve,  though  it  be  but 
in  the  very  lowest  degree  of  furtherance,  towards 
the  highest  services  that  God  doth  require  at  our 
hands.  And  if  any  man  deny  that  such  ceremonies 
are  available,  at  the  least,  as  memorials  of  duty ;  or 
do  think  that  himself  hath  no  need  to  be  so  put  in 
mind  what  our  duties  are;  it  is  but  reasonable,  that 
in  the  one  the  public  experience  of  the  world  over- 
weigh  some  few  men's  persuasion,  and  in  the  other 
the  rare  perfection  of  a  few  condescend  unto  com- 
mon imbecility.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  to  fear  shame, 
which  doth  worthily  follow  sin,  and  to  bear  unde- 
served reproach  constantly,  is  the  general  duty  of 
all  men  professing  Christianity ;  seeing  also  that  our 
weakness,  while  we  are  in  this  present  world,  doth 
need  towards  spiritual  duties  the  help  even  of  cor- 
poral furtherance,  and  that  by  reason  of  natural  in- 
tercourse between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  powers 
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BOOK  of  man's  mind  in  all  actions,  his  fancy  or  imagi- 
^'  nation  carrying  in  it  that  special  note  of  remem- 
brance, than  which  there  is  nothing  more  forcible, 
where  either  too  weak  or  too  strong  a  conceit  of 
infamy  and  disgrace  might  do  great  harm,  standeth 
always  ready  to  put  forth  a  kind  of  necessary  help- 
ing hand ;  we  are  in  that  respect  to  acknowledge  the 
^good  and  profitable  use  of  this  ceremony,  and  not 
to  think  it  superfluous  that  Christ  hath  his  mark 
applied  ^  unto  that  part  where  bashfulness  appear- 
eth_,  in  token  that  they  which  are  Christians  should 
be  at  no  time  ashamed  of  his  ignominy.  But  to  pre- 
vent some  inconveniences  which  might  ensue,  if  the 
over  ordinary  use  thereof  (as  it  fareth  with  such  rites 
when  they  are  too  common)  should  cause  it  to  be 
of  less  observation  or  regard  where  it  most  avail- 
eth ;  we  neither  omit  it  in  that  place,  nor  altogether 
make  it  so  vulgar,  as  the  custom  heretofore  hath 
been.  Although  to  condemn  the  whole  Church  of 
God  when  it  most  flourished  in  zeal  and  piety,  to 
mark  that  age  with  the  brand  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion only  because  they  had  this  ceremony  more  in 
use  than  we  now  think  needful,  boldly  to  affirm  that 
this  their  practice  grew  so  soon  through  a  fearful 
malediction  of  God  upon  the  ceremony  of  the  Cross, 
as  if  we  knew  that  his  purpose  was  thereby  to  make 
it  manifest  in  all  men's  eyes  how  execrable  those 
things  are  in  his  sight  which  have  proceeded  from 
human  invention,  is,  as  we  take  it,  a  censure  of 
greater  zeal  than  knowledge.  Men  whose  judgments 
in  these  cases  are  grown  more  moderate^  although 
they  retain  not,  as  we  do,  the  use  of  this  ceremony, 
perceive  notwithstanding  very  well   such  censures  to 

'^  '  E£7T&;  ov)  (xyoc^ov  >lou  to  ^yAaxTtxov  ruv  roiovTuv'  nou  u  ccy.oXovBeT  rat 
roiuvrcc'  Koct  ra  HuXvriKCc.  ruv  Ivavriuv  kocI  ra  ^^ccpriy.cc,  Arist.  Rhct. 
lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

^  Ozias  Rex  leprae  varietate  iu  fronte  maculatus  est,  ea  parte 
corporis  iiotatus  otfenso  Domino  ubi  signantiir  qui  Doinimuii  pro- 
merentiir.    Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccles.  cap.  16. 
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be  out  of  square;  arid  do  therefore  not  only  ''acquit  booK 
the  Fathers  from  superstition  therein,  but  also  think ^ 


it  sufficient  to  answer  in  excuse  of  themselves,  This  Gouiart. 
ceremony,  which  was  hut  a  thing  indifferent  even  o/'ci^pr  Eprst. 
old,  we  judge  not  at  this  day  a  matter  necessary  for  ivi.  c.  7. 
all  Christian  men  to  observe.  As  for  their  last  up- 
shot of  all  towards  this  mark,  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  ancient  Christians  to  deliver  the  Cross  of 
Christ  from  contempt  did  well,  and  with  good  consi- 
deration use  often  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  in  testimony 
of  their  faith  and  profession,  before  Infidels  which 
upbraided  them  with  Christ's  sufferings ;  now  that  we 
live  with  such  as  contrariwise  adore  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  (because  contrary  diseases  should  always  have 
contrary  remedies,)  we  ought  to  take  away  all  use 
thereof.  In  which  conceit  they  both  ways  greatly  se- 
duce themselves ;  first,  for  that  they  imagine  the  Fa- 
thers to  have  had  no  use  of  the  Cross  but  with  refe- 
rence unto  Infidels,  which  mispersuasion  we  have  be- 
fore discovered  at  large ;  and  secondly,  by  reason  that 
they  think  there  is  not  any  other  way  besides  univer- 
sal extirpation  to  reform  superstitious  abuses  of  the 
Cross.  Wherein,  because  there  are  that  stand  very 
much  upon  the  example  of  Hezekiah,  as  if  his  break- 
ing to  pieces  that  serpent  of  brass,  whereunto  the  chil-2  Kings 
dren  of  Israel  had  burnt  incense,  did  enforce  the  utter^^"^  "' 
abolition  of  this  ceremony ;  the  fact  of  that  virtuous 
prince  is  by  so  much  the  more  attentively  to  be  con- 
sidered. Our  lives  in  this  world  are  partly  guided  in 
rules,  and  partly  directed  by  examples.  To  conclude 
out  of  general  rules  and  axioms  by  discourse  of  wit 
our  duties  in  every  particular  action,  is  both  trouble- 
some and  many  times  so  full  of  difficulty,  that  it 
maketh  deliberations  hard  and  tedious  to  the  wisest 


^  Gouiart,  Annot.  in  Cypr.  lib.  ad  Demctr.  cap.  19.  Quamvis 
veteres  Christiani  externo  signo  Cnicis  usi  sunt,  id  taraen  fuit  sine 
superstitione,  et  doctrina  de  Christi  merito  ab  errore  qui  postea  ir- 
repsit  pios  servavit  immunes. 
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BOOK  men.    Whereupon  we  naturally  all  incline  to  observe 
^'       examples,  to  mark  what  others  have  done  before  us, 
and  in  favour  of  our  own  ease  rather  to  follow  them, 
than  to  enter  into  a  new  consultation,  if  in  regard  of 
their  virtue  and  wisdom  we  may  but  probably  think 
they  have  waded  without  error.     So  that  the  willing- 
ness of  men  to  be  led  by  example  of  others  both  dis- 
covereth  and  helpeth  the  imbecility  of  our  judgment. 
Because  it  doth  the  one,  therefore  insolent  and  proud 
wits  would  always  seem  to  be  their  own  guides  ;  and 
because  it  doth  the  other,  we  see  how  hardly  the  vul- 
gar  sort  is   drawn    unto   any  thing  for  which  there 
are  not  as  well  examples  as  reasons  alleged.     Reasons 
proving  that  which  is  more  particular  by  things  more 
general  and  farther  from  sense,  are  with  the  simpler 
sort  of  men  less  trusted,  for  that  they  doubt  of  their 
own  judgment   in    those   things ;    but   of   examples 
which   prove  unto  them  one  doubtful  particular  by 
another,    more    familiarly  and    sensibly  known,  they 
easily  perceive   in  themselves   some   better  ability  to 
judge.    The  force  of  examples  therefore  is  great,  when 
in  matter  of  action,   being  doubtful   what  to  do,  we 
are  informed   what  others    have    commendably  done 
whose  deliberations  were  like.     But  whosoever  doth 
persuade  by  example,  must  as  well  respect  the  fitness 
as   the   goodness  of  that  he   allegeth.     To  Hezekiah 
God   himself  in   this   fact   giveth   testimony  of  well- 
doing.    So  that  nothing  is  here  questionable,  but  only 
whether  the  example  alleged  be  pertinent,  pregnant, 
and  strong.     The  serpent  spoken  of  was  first  erected 
lor  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  cure  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  desert.     This  use  having  presently  an 
end,  when  the  cause  for  which  God  ordained  it  was 
once  removed,  the  thing  itself  they  notwithstanding 
kept  for  a  monument  of  God's  mercy;  as  in  like  con- 
sideration they  did  the  pot  of  manna,  the  rod  of  Aa- 
ron, and  the  sword  which  David  took  from  Goliah. 
In  process  of  time  they  made  of  a  monument  of  di- 
vine power  a  plain  idol,  they  burnt  incense  before  it 


uia. 
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contrary  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  did  it  the  services  of  book 
honour  due  unto  God  only.  Which  gross  and  grievous  ^- 
abuse  continued  till  Hezekiah,  restoring  the  purity  of 
sound  Religion,  destroyed  utterly  that  which  had  been 
so  long  and  so  generally  a  snare  unto  them.  It  is 
not  amiss  which  the  canon  law  hereupon  concludeth, 
namely.  That  if  our  predecessors  have  done  ^omeDist.  iu. 
things  which  at  that  time  might  be  without  fault,  and^^^'^ 
afterwards  he  turned  to  error  and  superstition ;  we 
are  taught  hy  Hezekiah  breaking  the  brazen  serpent, 
that  posterity  may  destroy  them  without  any  delay, 
and  with  great  authority.  But  may  it  be  simply  and 
without  exception  hereby  gathered,  that  posterity  is 
bound  to  destroy  whatsoever  hath  been  either  at  the 
first  invented,  or  but  afterwards  turned  to  like  super- 
stition and  error?  No,  it  cannot  be.  The  serpent 
therefore,  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  although  seem- 
ing equal  in  this  point,  that  superstition  hath  abused 
both ;  yet  being  herein  also  unequal,  that  neither  they 
have  been  both  subject  to  the  like  degree  of  abuse, 
nor  were  in  hardness  of  redress  alike,  it  may  be,  that 
even  as  the  one  for  abuse  was  religiously  taken  away, 
so  now,  when  Religion  hath  taken  away  abuse  from 
the  other,  we  should  by  utter  abolition  thereof  de- 
serve hardly  his  commendation,  whose  example  there 
has  offered  us  no  such  necessary  cause  to  follow.  For 
by  the  words  of  Hezekiah  in  terming  the  serpent  but 
a  lump  of'  brass,  to  shew  that  the  best  thing  in  it  now 
was  the  metal  or  matter  whereof  it  consisteth,  we  may 
probably  conjecture,  that  the  people  whose  error  is 
therein  controlled  had  the  self-same  opinion  of  it 
which  the  Heathens  had  of  idols.  They  thought  that 
the  power  of  Deity  was  with  it ;  and  when  they  saw  it 
dissolved,  haply  they  might,  to  comfort  themselves, 
imagine  as  Olympius  the  Sophister  did,  beholding  the 
dissipation  of  idols.  Shapes  and  counterfeits  they  Sozom.  wh 
were,  fashioned  of  matter  subject  unto  corruption,^^^^' ^^^' ^^ 
therefore  to  grind  them  to  dust  was  easy ;  but  those 
celestial  powers  which  divelt  and  resided  in  them  are 
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BOOK  ascended  into  Heaven.  Some  difference  there  is  be- 
^-  tween  these  opinions  of  palpable  idolatry,  and  that 
which  the  Schools  in  speculation  have  bolted  out  con- 
cerning the  Cross.  Notwithstanding,  for  as  much  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  hath  hitherto  practised  and  doth 
profess  the  same  adoration  to  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
neither  less  nor  other  than  is  due  unto  Christ  himself, 
howsoever  they  varnish  and  qualify  their  sentence,  pre- 
tending that  the  Cross  which  to  outward  sense  pre- 
senteth  visibly  itself  alone  is  not  by  them  apprehended 
alone,  but  hath  in  their  secret  surmise  or  conceit  a  re- 
ference to  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so 
that  the  honour  which  they  jointly  do  to  both  re- 
specteth  principally  his  person,  and  the  Cross  but  only 
for  his  person's  sake ;  the  people,  not  accustomed  to 
trouble  their  wits  with  so  nice  and  subtile  differences 
in  the  exercise  of  Religion,  are  apparently  no  less  en- 
snared by  adoring  the  Cross,  than  the  Jews  by  burn-  ! 
Tiio.  pag.  inp;  incense  to  the  brazen  serpent.  It  is  bv  Thomas  in- 
art  iii.  *  genuously  granted,  that  because  unto  reasonable  crea- 
Resp.  ad  turcs  a  kind  of  reverence  is  due  for  the  excellency 
which  is  in  them,  and  whereby  they  resemble  God, 
therefore  if  reasonable  creatures,  angels,  or  men,  should 
receive  at  our  hands  holy  and  divine  honour,  as  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  doth  at  theirs,  to  pretend  that  we  ho- 
nour not  them  alone,  but  we  honour  God  with  them, 
would  not  serve  the  turn,  neither  would  this  be  able  to 
prevent  the  error  of  men,  or  cause  them  always  to  re- 
spect God  in  their  adorations,  and  not  to  finish  their 
intents  in  the  object  next  before  them.  But  unto  this 
he  addeth,  that  no  such  error  can  grow  by  adoring  in 
that  sort  a  dead  image,  which  every  man  knoweth  to 
be  void  of  excellency  in  itself,  and  therefore  will  easily 
conceive  that  the  honour  done  unto  it  hath  an  higher 
reference.  Howbeit,  seeing  that  we  have  by  over-true 
experience  been  taught  how  often,  especially  in  these 
cases,  the  light  even  of  common  understanding  faileth, 
surely  their  usual  adoration  of  the  Cross  is  not  hereby 
freed.     For  in  actions  of  this  kind  we  are  more  to  re- 
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spect  what  the  greatest  part   of  men    is  commonly  book 
prone  to  conceive,  than   what   some  few   men's  wits       ^ 
may  devise  in   construction   of  their  own  particular 
meanings.     Plain  it  is,  that  a  false  opinion  of  some 
personal  divine  excellency  to  be  in  those  things  which 
either  nature  or  art  hath  framed,  causes  always  reli- 
gious adoration :    and  as  plain,  that  the  like   adora- 
tion applied  unto  things  sensible  argueth  to  vulgar 
capacities,  yea  leaveth  imprinted   in  them,  the  very 
same  opinion  of  Deity  from   whence    all    idolatrous 
worship  groweth.     Yea,  the  meaner  and  baser  a  thing 
worshipped  is  in  itself,  the  more  they  incline  to  think 
that  every  man  which  doth  adore  it  knoweth  there  is 
in  it,  or  with  it,  a  presence  of  divine  power.     Be  it 
therefore  true,  that  crosses  purposely  framed  or  used 
for  receipt  of  divine  honour  be  even  as  scandalous  as 
the  brazen  serpent  itself,  where  they  are  in  such  sort 
adored ;  should  we  hereupon  think  ourselves   in  the 
sight  of  God  and  in  conscience  charged  to  abolish 
utterly  the  very  ceremony  of  the  Cross,  neither  meant 
at  the  first  nor  now  converted  unto  any  such  offensive 
purpose?  Did  the  Jews,  which  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  admit  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  that  image  of  Joseph.An- 
Csesar  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  ^  adore,  xv"i|^cap!* 
make  any  scruple  of  Caesar's  image  in  the  coin  which  8.  &  lib. 
they  knew  very  well  that  men  were  not  wont  to  wor- 3]^ &'de^^* 
ship?  Between  the  Cross  which  superstition  honour- ^eii. lib. ii. 

•  •         can   8 

eth  as  Christ,  and  that  ceremony  of  the  Cross  which  Matth. 
serveth  only  for  a  sign  of  remembrance,  there  is  as^^"-20. 
plain  and  as  great  a  difference  as  between  those  brazen  2  chron. 
images  which  Solomon  made  to  bear  up  the  cistern  ^^•^' 
of  the  Temple,  and  (sith  both  were  of  like  shape,  but 
of  unlike  use)  that  which  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- Exod. 
ness  did  adore;    or  between  the  altars  which  Josias 2 cllron! 

xxxiv.  7. 

^  Their  eagles,  their  ensigns,  and  the  images  of  the  princes,  they 
carried  with  them  in  all  their  armies,  and  had  always  a  kind  of  cha- 
pel wherein  they  placed  and  adored  them  as  their  gods,  Dio.  lib. 
XXX.  Herodian,  lib.  iv. 
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BOOK  destroyed,  because  they  were  instruments  of  mere  ido- 
^'       latry,  and  that  which  the  tribe  of  Reuben  with  others 


Josh.  xxii.  erected  near  to  the  river  Jordan  ;  for  which  also  they 
*^*  grew  at  the  first  into  some  dishke,  and  were  by  the 

rest  of  their  brethren  suspected,  yea  hardly  charged 
with  open  breach  of  the  Law  of  God,  accused  of 
backwardness  in  ReHgion,  upbraided  bitterly  with  the 
fact  of  Peor  and  the  odious  example  of  Achan ;  as  if 
the  building  of  their  altar  in  that  place  had  given 
manifest  shew  of  no  better  than  intended  apostasy, 
till  by  a  true  declaration  made  in  their  own  defence  it 
appeared  that  such  as  misliked,  misunderstood  their 
enterprise,  in  as  much  as  they  had  no  intent  to  build 
any  altar  for  sacrifice,  which  God  would  have  no 
where  offered  saving  in  Jerusalem  only,  but  to  a  far 
other  end  and  purpose,  which  being  opened  satisfied 
all  parties,  and  so  delivered  them  from  causeless  blame. 
In  this  particular,  suppose  the  worst;  imagine  that  the 
immaterial  ceremony  of  the  Cross  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  as  gross  pollution  as  any  heathenish  or  profane 
idol.  If  we  think  the  example  of  Hezekiah  a  proof 
that  things  which  error  and  superstition  hath  abused 
may  in  no  consideration  be  tolerated,  although  we 
presently  find  them  not  subject  to  so  vile  abuse,  the 
plain  example  of  Hezekiah  proveth  the  contrary.   The 

1  Kings  xi. temples   and   idols,  which   under  Solomon   had  been 
''•  of  very  purpose  framed    for  the   honour    of  foreign 

Gods,  Hezekiah  destroyed  not ;  because  they  stood  as 
forlorn  things,  and  did  now  no  harm,  although  for- 

2  Kings      merly  they  had  done  harm.     Josias  for  some  inconve- 
xxiu.  13.    j^igj^(,g  afterwards  razed  them  up.     Yet  to  both  there 

is  one  commendation  given  even  from  God  himself, 
2  Kings  that,  touching  matter  of  Religion,  they  walked  in  the 
and"xxu.^2.  ^*^P^  of  David,  and  did  no  way  displease  God.  Per- 
haps it  seemeth  that  by  force  and  virtue  of  this  ex- 
ample, although  in  bare  detestation  and  hatred  of  ido- 
latry, all  things  which  have  been  at  any  time  wor- 
shipped are  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
world ;  nevertheless,  for  remedy  and  prevention  of  so 
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great  offences,  wisdom  should  judge  it  the  safest  course  book 
to  remove  altogether  from  the  eyes  of  men  that  which  ^- 
may  put  them  in  mind  of  eviL  Some  kinds  of  evil, 
no  doubt,  there  are,  very  quick  in  working  on  those 
affections  that  most  easily  take  fire,  which  evils  should 
in  that  respect  no  oftener  than  need  requireth  be 
brought  in  presence  of  weak  minds.  But  neither  is 
the  Cross  any  such  evil,  nor  yet  the  brazen  serpent 
itself  so  strongly  poisoned,  that  our  eyes,  ears,  and 
thoughts  ought  to  shun  them  both,  for  fear  of  some 
deadly  harm  to  ensue  the  only  representation  thereof, 
by  gesture,  shape,  sound,  or  such  like  significant 
means.  And  for  mine  own  part,  I  most  assuredly 
persuade  myself,  that  had  Hezekiah  (till  the  days  of 
whose  most  virtuous  reign  they  ceased  not  continually 
to  burn  incense  to  the  brazen  serpent) — had  he  found 
the  serpent,  though  sometime  adored,  yet  at  that  time 
recovered  from  the  evil  of  so  gross  abuse,  and  reduced 
to  the  same  that  was  before  in  the  time  of  David,  at 
which  time  they  esteemed  it  only  as  a  memorial,  sign, 
or  monument  of  God's  miraculous  goodness  towards 
them,  even  as  we  in  no  other  sort  esteem  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Cross  ;  the  due  consideration  of  an  use  so 
harmless,  common  to  both,  might  no  less  have  wrought 
their  equal  preservation,  than  different  occasions  have 
procured  notwithstanding  the  one's  extinguishment, 
the  other's  lawful  continuance.  In  all  persuasions, 
which  ground  themselves  upon  example,  we  are  not 
so  much  to  respect  what  is  done,  as  the  causes  and 
secret  inducements  leading  thereunto.  The  question 
being  therefore,  whether  the  ceremony,  supposed  to 
have  been  sometimes  scandalous  and  offensive,  ought 
for  that  cause  to  be  now  removed ;  there  is  no  reason 
we  should  forthwith  yield  ourselves  to  be  carried  away 
with  example,  no  not  of  them  whose  acts  the  highest 
judgment  approveth  for  having  reformed  in  that  man- 
ner any  public  evil ;  but  before  we  either  attempt 
any  thing  or  resolve,  the  state  and  condition  as  well  of 
our  own  affairs  as  theirs,  whose  example  presseth  us, 
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BOOK  is  advisedly  to  be  examined;  because  some  things  are 
^'  of  their  own  nature  scandalous^  and  cannot  choose  but 
breed  offence,  as  those  sinks  of  execrable  filth  which 
2  Kings  Josias  did  overwhelm  ;  some  things,  albeit  not  by  na- 
xxm.  7.  ture,  and  of  themselves,  are  notwithstanding  so  gene- 
rally turned  to  evil  by  reason  of  an  evil  corrupt  habit 
grown,  and  through  long  continuance  incurably  settled 
in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  part,  that  no  redress  can 
be  well  hoped  for  without  removal  of  that  wherein 
they  have  ruined  themselves ;  which  plainly  was  the 
state  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  cause  why  Heze- 
kiah  did  with  such  sudden  indignation  destroy  what  he 
saw  worshipped ;  finally,  some  things  are  as  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  though  subject  either  almost  or  altoge- 
ther to  as  great  abuse,  yet  curable  with  more  facility 
and  ease.  And  to  speak  as  the  truth  is,  our  very 
nature  doth  hardly  yield  to  destroy  that  which  may  be 
fruitfully  kept,  and  without  any  great  diflSculty  clean 
scoured  from  the  rust  of  evil  which  by  some  accident 
hath  grown  into  it.  Wherefore  to  that  which  they 
build  in  this  question  upon  the  example  of  Hezekiah 
let  this  suffice.  When  Heathens  despised  Christian 
Religion  because  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Fathers,  to  testify  how  little  such  contumelies  and  con- 
tempts prevailed  with  them,  chose  rather  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  than  any  other  outward  mark,  whereby  the 
world  might  most  easily  discern  always  what  they 
were.  On  the  contrary  side  now,  whereas  they  which 
do  all  profess  the  Christian  Religion  are  divided 
amongst  themselves  ;  and  the  fault  of  the  one  part  is, 
that  in  zeal  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  they  admire  too 
much,  and  over-superstitiously  adore  the  visible  sign 
of  his  Cross ;  if  you  ask  what  we  that  mislike  them 
should  do,  we  are  here  advised  to  cure  one  contrary 
by  another.  Which  art  or  method  is  not  yet  so  cur- 
rent as  they  imagine.  For  if,  as  their  practice  for  the 
most  part  sheweth,  it  be  their  meaning  that  the  scope 
and  drift  of  reformation,  when  things  are  faulty, 
should   be   to   settle  the   Church  in  the  contrary;   it 
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standeth  them  upon  to  beware  of  this  rule,  because   book 
seeing  vices    have  not  only  virtues,  but  other  vices       ^' 
also  in  nature  opposite  unto  them,  it  may  be  danger- 
ous in  these  cases  to  seek  but  that  which  we  find  con- 
trary to  present  evils.     For  in  sores  and  sicknesses  of 
the  mind,  we  are  not  simply  to  measure  good  by  dis- 
tance from  evil,  because  one  vice  may  in  some  respect 
be  more  opposite  to  another,  than  either  of  them  to 
that  virtue  which   holdeth   the   mean   between  them 
both.     Liberality  and   covetousness,  the  one  a  virtue 
and  the  other  a  vice,  are  not  so  contrary  as  the  vices 
of  covetousness  and  prodigality.     Religion  and  super- 
stition have  more  affiance,  though  the  one  be  light 
and  the  other  darkness,  than  superstition    and   pro- 
faneness,    which    both    are   vicious    extremities.     By 
means  whereof  it  cometh  also  to  pass,  that  the  mean, 
which  is  virtue,  seemeth  in  the  eyes  of  each  extreme 
an  extremity :  the  liberal  hearted  man  is  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  prodigal  miserable,  and  by  the  judgment 
of  the  miserable  lavish  ;   Impiety  for  the  most  part 
upbraideth  Religion  as  superstitious,  which  Supersti- 
tion often  accuseth   as  impious ;   both  so  conceiving 
thereof,  because  it  doth  seem  more  to  participate  each 
extreme  than   one  extreme  doth   another,  and  is   by 
consequent  less  contrary  to  either  of  them,  than  they 
mutually  between  themselves.   Now,  if  he  that  seeketh 
to  reform  covetousness  or  superstition  should  but  la- 
bour to  induce  the  contrary,  it  were  but  to  draw  men 
out  of  lime  into  coal-dust :  so  that  their  course,  which 
will  remedy  the  superstitious  abuse  of  things  profitable 
in  the  Church,  is  not  still  to  abolish  utterly  the  use 
thereof,  because  not  using  at  all  is  most  opposite  to 
ill  using ;  but  rather,  if  it  may  be,  to  bring  them  back 
to  a  right,  perfect,  and  religious  usage,  which,  albeit  less 
contrary  to  the  present  sore,  is  notwithstanding  the 
better  and  by  many  degrees  the  sounder  way  of  reco- 
very :  and  unto  this  effect,  that  very  precedent  itself 
which  they  propose  may  be  best  followed.    For  as  the 
Fathers,  when  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  in  utter  con- 
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BOOK  tempt,  did  not  superstitiously  adore  the  same,  but 
V-  rather  declare  that  they  so  esteemed  it  as  was  meet; 
in  hke  manner  where  we  find  the  Cross  to  have  that 
honour  which  is  due  to  Christ,  is  it  not  as  lawful  for 
us  to  retain  it  in  that  estimation  which  it  ought  to 
have,  and  in  that  use  which  it  had  of  old  without 
offence,  as  by  taking  it  clean  away  to  seem  followers 
of  their  example  which  cure  wilfully  by  abscission 
that  which  they  might  both  preserve  and  heal  ? 
Touching  therefore  the  sign  and  ceremony  of  the 
Cross,  we  no  way  find  ourselves  bound  to  relinquish 
it ;  neither  because  the  first  inventors  thereof  were 
but  mortal  men  ;  nor  lest  the  sense  and  signification 
we  give  unto  it  should  burden  us  as  authors  of  a  new 
Gospel  in  the  House  of  God ;  nor  in  respect  of  some 
cause  which  the  Fathers  had  more  than  we  have  to  use 
the  same ;  nor,  finally,  for  any  such  offence  or  scandal 
as  heretofore  it  hath  been  subject  unto  by  error,  nowi 
reformed  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Of  Con-  66,  The  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  was,  after 
after^Bap.  ^^^^Y  ^^^^^  baptized,  to  add  thereunto  imposition  of 
tism.  hands  with  effectual  prayer  for  the  ^  illumination  of 
God's  most  holy  Spirit,  to  confirm  and  perfect  that 
which  the  grace  of  the  same  Spirit  had  already  begun 
in  Baptism.  For  our  means  to  obtain  the  graces 
which  God  doth  bestow  are  our  prayers.  Our  prayers 
to  that  intent  are  available  as  well  for  others  as  for 
ourselves.  To  pray  for  others,  is  to  bless  them  for 
whom  we  pray ;  because  prayer  procureth  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  them,  especially  the  prayer  of  such  as 
God  either  most  respecteth  for  their  piety  and  zeal  that 
way,  or  else  regardeth  for  that  their  place  and  calling 
bindeth  them  above  others  unto  this  duty,  as  it  doth 
both  by  natural  and  spiritual  fathers.  With  prayers 
of  spiritual  and  personal  benediction  the  manner  hath 
been  in  all  ages  to  use  imposition  of  hands,  as  a  ce- 

^  Caro  manus  irapositione  adiimbratur^  ut  et  anima  Spiritu  illu- 
niinetur.    Tertul.  de  Resur.  Car. 
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remony  betokening  our  restrained  desires  to  the  party   book 
whom  we  present  unto  God  by  prayer.     Thus  when       ^- 
Israel  blessed  Ephraim  and  Manasses,  Joseph's  sons, 
he  imposed  upon  them  his  hands,  and  prayed  ;  God,  in  Gen.  xiviii. 
whose  sight  mi/ fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk ;  ^'*'  ^^*  ^^' 
God,  which  hath  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day, 
and  the  Angel  which  hath  delivered  me  from  all  evil, 
bless  these  children.    The  Prophets  which  healed  dis- 
eases by  prayer  used  therein  the  self-same  ceremony. 
And  therefore  when  Elisha  willed  Naaman  to  wash  2  Kings 
himself  seven  times  in  Jordan  for  cure  of  his  foul  dis-^'  ^^* 
ease,  it  much  offended  him ;  /  thought  (saith  he)  with 
myself',  Surely  the  man  will  come  forth,  and  stand,  and 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  put  his 
hand  on  the  place,  to  the  end  he  may  so  heal  the  leprosy. 
In  consecrations  and  ordinations  of  men  unto  rooms  of  Num. 
divine  calling,  the  like  was  usually  done  from  the  time'^^^"*  ^^' 
of  Moses  to  Christ.    Their  suits  that  came  unto  Christ  Matth.  ix. 
for  help  were  also  tendered  oftentimes,  and   are  ex- Mark  v.  23. 
pressed  in  such  forms  or  phrases  of  speech,  as  shew  viii.  22. 
that  he  was  himself  an  observer  of  the  same  custom. 
He  which  with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  did  so 
great  works  of  mercy  for  restauration  of  bodily  health, 
was  worthily  judged  as  able  to  eifect  the  infusion  of 
heavenly  grace  into  them,  whose  age  was  not  yet  de- 
praved with  that  malice  which  might  be  supposed  a 
bar  to  the  goodness   of  God    towards    them.     T-^ez/ Matth.  xix. 
brought  him  therefore  young  children  to  put  his  ha7ids\f^^y.^  j3 
upon  them  and  pray.    After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  Luke  xvUi. 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  which  he  had  begun  ^^' 
continued  in  the  daily  practice  of  his  Apostles,  whose 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  were  a  mean  whereby 
thousands  became  partakers  of  the  wonderful  gifts  of 
God.     The  Church  had  received  from  Christ  a  pro- 
mise, that  such  as  believed  in   him,  these  signs  and 
tokens  should  follow  them;  To  cast  out  devils,  to  speak  Mark  xvi. 
with  tongues,  to  drive  away  serpents,  to  be  free  from    '     ' 
the  harm  which  any  deadly  poison  could  work,  and  to 
cure  diseases  by  imposition  of'  hands.    Which  power. 
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BOOK   common  at  the  first  in  a  manner  unto  all  believers,  all 
^'       believers  had  not  power  to  derive  or  communicate  un- 
to all  other  men;  but  whosoever  was  the  instrument  of 
Acts  xix.  6.  God  to  instruct,  convert,  and  baptize  them,  the  gift  of 
miraculous  operations  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
they  had  not,  but  only  at  the  Apostles'  own  hands. 
Acts  viii.    Por  which  cause  Simon  Magus,  perceiving  that  power 
'     '       to  be  in  none  but  them,  and  presuming  that  they  which 
had  it  might  sell  it,  sought  to  purchase  it  of  them  with 
money.    And,  as  miraculous  graces  of  the  Spirit  con- 
ircn.  lib.  ii.  tinned  after  the  Apostles'  times,  {for^  saith  Irenseus, 
^218" B    ^^^^y  which  are  truly  his  disciples  do,  in  his  name,  and 
ed.  Par.      tJirougJi  gracc  received  from  him,  such  works  for  the 
benefit  of  other  men,  as  every  of  them  is  by  him  en- 
abled to  work. — Some  cast  out  devils,  in  so  much,  as 
they  which  are  delivered  from  wicked  spirits  have  been 
thereby  icon  unto  Christ,  and  do  constantly  persevere 
in  the  Church  and  society  of  faithful  men  ;  some  excel 
in  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  in  the  grace  of 
visions  from  God,  and  the  gift  of  prophetical  predic- 
tion :  some  by  laying  on  their  hands  restore  them  to 
health,  which  are  grievously  ajfflicted  with  sickness  ; 
yea,  there  are  that  of  dead  have  been  made  alive,  and 
have  afterwards  many  years  conversed  with  us.    What 
should  I  say  P  The  gifts  are  innumerable  ivherewith 
God  hath  enriched  his  Church  throughout  the  world, 
and  by  virtue  whereof,  in  the  name  of  Christ  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Church  every  day  doth  many 
wonders  for  the  good  of  nations,  neither  fraudulently 
nor  in  any  respect  of  lucre  and  gain  to  herself,  but  as 
freely  bestowing,  as  God  on  her  hath  bestoived  his  di- 
vine graces ;)  so  it  no  where  appeareth,  that  ever  any 
did  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  sithence  the  A- 
postles'  times,  make  others  partakers  of  the  like  mira- 
culous gifts  and  graces,  as  long  as  it  pleased  God  to 
continue  the  same  in  his  Church,  but  only  Bishops,  the 
Apostles'  successors,  for  a  time,  even  in  that  power. 
St.  Augustine  acknowledgeth,  that  such  gifts  were  not 
permitted  to  last  always,  lest  men  should  wax  cold  with 
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the  commonness  of  that,  the  strangeness  whereof  at  the  book 
first  inflamed  them.    Which  words  of  St.  Augustine,       ^- 
declaring  how  the  vulgar  use  of  these  miracles  wasAugust.de 
then  expired,  are  no  prejudice  to  the  like  extraordi- ^^^\?^^'^* 
nary  graces,  more  rarely  observed  m  some,  either  then 
or  of  latter  days.    Now  whereas  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles  had  but  only  for  a  time  such  power,  as  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  to  bestow  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  reason  wherefore  Confirmation,  neverthe- 
less, by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands  hath  hither- 
to always  continued  is  for  other  very  special  benefits 
which   the  Church    thereby   enjoyeth.     The    Fathers 
every  where  impute  unto  it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  not  which  maketh  us  first  Christian  men, 
but,  when  we  are  made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue, 
armeth  us  against  temptation  and  sin.    For,  after  Bap- 
tism  administered,  there  followeth  (saith  Tertullian)  Tcrtui.  de 
imposition  of  hands,  with  invocatio7i  and  invitation  o^'Baptis.sect. 
the  Holy  Ghost, — which  willingly  cometh  dow7i  fromll],  p^r.^ 
the  Father,  to  rest  upon  the  purified  and  blessed  bodies, 
as  it  were  acknowledging  the  waters  of'  Baptism  a  Jit 
seat.    St.  Cyprian  in  more  particular  manner  alluding  cypr. 
to  that  effect  of  the  Spirit,  which  here  especially  was'?"^'*'^*^^- ^^ 
respected.  How  great  (saith  he)  is  that  power  and  force  cd.  Oxoii. 
wherewith  the  mind  is  here  (he  meaneth  in  Baptism) 
enabled,  being  not  only  withdrawn  from  that  perni- 
cious hold  which  the  world  before  had  of  it,  nor  only 
so  purified  and  made  clean,  that  no  stain  or  blemish  of 
the  enemies  invasiori  doth  remain  ;  but  over  and  be- 
sides (namely,  through  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands) 
becometh  yet  greater,  yet  rnightier  in  strength,  so  far 
as  to  reign  with  a  kind  of  imperial  dominion  over  the 
whole  band  of  that  roaming  and  spoiling  adversary. 
As  much  is  signified  by  Eusebius  Emissenus,  saying,  Euseb. 
The  Holy  Ghost  which  descendeth  with  saving  influ-^^^- ^^^'^ 
ence  upon  the  waters  of  Baptism  doth  there  give  that 
fulness  which  sufficeth  for  innocency,  and  afterwards 
exhibiteth  in  Confirmation  an  augmentation  of  further 
srace.  The  Fathers  therefore  beine^  thus  persuaded  held  Aug.  de 
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BOOK  Confirmation  as  an  Ordinance  Apostolic,  always  pro- 
^-       fitable  in  God's  Church,  although  not  always  accompa- 
XV.  cap.  26.nied  with  equal  largeness  of  those  external  effects  which 
Heb.  VI.  2.  gave  it  countenance  at  the  first.    The  cause  of  severing 
Confirmation  from  Baptism  (for  most  commonly  they 
went  together)  was  sometimes  in  the  minister,  which  be- 
ing of  inferior  degree,  might  baptize  but  not  confirm,  as 
Acts  viii.    in  their  case  it  came  to  pass  whom  Peter  and  John  did 
^~~^^'      confirm,  whereas  Philip  had  before  baptized  them  ;  and 
Hieron.ad-in  thcirs  of  whom  St.  Jerom  hath  said,  I  dent/  not  but 
vers.  Luci-  fj^^  custom  of  the  Churches  is  that  the  Bishop  should 
torn,  iv.'    go  abroad,  and,  imposing  his  hands,  pray  for  the  gift 
p.  21)5.  ed.  Q^fjiQ  Holy  Ghost  on  them  whom  Presbyters  and  Dea- 
cons far  off,  in  lesser  cities,  have  already  baptized, 
Cypr.Epist.  Which   aucicut  custom   of  the   Church    St.  Cyprian 
Jubajk-^^^    groundeth  upon  the  example  of  Peter  and  John  in  the 
mim,         eighth  of  the  Acts  before  alleged.    The  faithful  in  Sa- 
Epist.  ed.   ^ci^ici^  (saith  he)  had  already  obtained  Baptism ;  only 
Oxon.       that  which  was  wanting  Peter  and  John  supplied  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  to  the  end  the  Holy 
Ghost  might  be  poured  upon  them.    IVhich  also  is  done 
amongst  ourselves,  when  they  which  be  already  baptiz- 
ed are  brought  to  the  Prelates  of  the  Church  to  obtain 
by  their  prayer  and  imposition  of'  hands  the  Holy 
Ghost,    By  this  it  appeareth,  that  when  the  ministers 
of  Baptism  were  persons  of  inferior  degree,  the  Bishops 
did   after  confirm  whom   such   had    before   baptized. 
Sometimes  they  which  by  force  of  their  ecclesiastical 
calling  might  do  as  well  the  one  as  the  other,  were  not- 
withstanding men  whom  heresy  had  disjoined  from  the 
fellowship  of  true  believers.  Whereupon,  when  any  man 
by  them  baptized  and  confirmed  came  afterwards  to 
see    and    renounce  their  error,  there    grew    in    some 
Churches  very  hot  contention  about  the  manner  of  ad- 
mitting such  into  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church,  as 
hath  been  declared  already  in  the  question  of  rebap- 
tization.    But  the  generally  received  custom  was  only 
to  admit  them  with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer. 
Of  which  custom,  while  some  imagined  the  reason  to 
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be,  for  that  Heretics  might  give  remission  of  sins  by  book 
Baptism,  but  not  the  Spirit  by  imposition  of  hands,  ^' 
because  themselves  had  not  God's  Spirit ;  and  that 
therefore  their  Baptism  might  stand,  but  Confirma- 
tion must  be  given  again;  the  imbecihty  of  this  ground 
gave  Cyprian  occasion  to  oppose  himself  against  the 
practice  of  the  Church  herein,  labouring  many  ways 
to  prove,  that  Heretics  could  do  neither ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  their  Baptism  in  all  respects  was  as 
frustrate  as  their  chrism  ;  for  the  manner  of  those 
times  was  in  confirming  to  use  anointing.  On  the 
other  side,  against  Luciferians  which  ratified  only  the 
Baptism  of  Heretics,  but  disannulled  their  confirm- 
ations and  consecrations,  under  pretence  of  the  rea- 
son which  hath  been  before  specified,  Heretics  cannot 
give  the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Jerom  proveth  at  large,  that 
if  Baptism  by  Heretics  be  granted  available  to  re- 
mission of  sins,  which  no  man  receiveth  without  the 
Spirit,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  the  reason  taken 
from  disability  of  bestowing  the  Holy  Ghost  was  no 
reason  wherefore  the  Church  should  admit  converts 
with  any  new  imposition  of  hands.  Notwithstand- 
ing, because  it  might  be  objected,  that  if  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  do  always  join  itself  with  true  Bap- 
tism, the  Church,  which  thinketh  the  Bishop's  Con- 
firmation after  other  men's  Baptism  needful  for  the 
obtaining  of  the  Floly  Ghost,  should  hold  an  error ; 
St.  Jerom  hereunto  maketh  answer,  that  the  cause 
of  this  observation  is  not  any  absolute  impossibility 
of  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism, unless  a  Bishop  add  after  it  the  imposition  of 
hands,  but  rather  a  certain  congruity  and  fitness 
to  honour  prelacy  with  such  pre-eminences,  because 
the  safety  of  the  Church  dependeth  upon  the  dignity 
of  her  chief  superiors,  to  whom  if  some  eminent 
offices  of  power  above  others  should  not  be  given, 
there  would  be  in  the  Church  as  many  schisms  as 
priests.  By  which  answer  it  appeareth  his  opinion 
was,  that  the   Holy  Ghost   is  received  in  Baptism  ; 
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BOOK  that  Confirmation  is  only  a  sacramental  complement; 
^-  that  the  reason  why  Bishops  alone  did  ordinarily  con- 
firm, was  not  because  the  benefit,  grace,  and  dignity 
thereof  is  greater  than  of  Baptism  ;  but  rather,  for 
that  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  men  being  ad- 
mitted into  God's  Church,  it  was  both  reasonable  and 
convenient  that  if  he  baptize  them  not  unto  whom 
the  chiefest  authority  and  charge  of  their  souls  be- 
Heb,  vii.  7.  longeth,  yet  for  honour's  sake,  and  in  token  of  his 
spiritual  superiority  over  them,  because  to  bless  is  an 
act  of  authority,  the  performance  of  this  annexed 
ceremony  should  be  sought  for  at  his  hands.  Now 
what  effect  their  imposition  of  hands  hath,  either 
after  Baptism  administered  by  Heretics  or  otherwise, 
St.  Jerom  in  that  place  hath  made  no  mention,  be- 
cause all  men  understood  that  in  converts  it  tendeth 
to  the  fruits  of  repentance,  and  craveth  in  behalf  of 
Psai.ii,  10,  the  penitent  such  grace  as  David  after  his  fall  desired 
^^'  ^^"  at  the  hands  of  God ;  in  others,  the  fruit  and  benefit  j 
thereof  is  that  which  hath  been  before  shewed.  Fi-  ] 
nally,  sometime  the  cause  of  severing  Confirmation  - 
from  Baptism  was  in  the  parties  that  received  Baptism 
being  infants,  at  which  age  they  might  be  very  well 
admitted  to  live  in  the  family ;  but  because  to  fight 
in  the  army  of  God,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  man,  to  bring  forth  the  fruits,  and  to  do 
the  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  their  time  of  ability  was 
not  yet  come,  (so  that  Baptism  were  not  deferred,) 
there  could,  by  stay  of  their  Confirmation,  no  harm 
ensue,  but  rather  good.  For  by  this  means  it  came 
to  pass,  that  children  in  expectation  thereof  were  ' 
seasoned  with  the  principles  of  true  Religion,  before 
malice  and  corrupt  examples  depraved  their  minds,  a 
good  foundation  was  laid  betimes  for  direction  of 
the  course  of  their  whole  lives,  the  seed  of  the  Church 
of  God  was  preserved  sincere  and  sound,  the  Prelates 
and  Fathers  of  God's  family,  to  whom  the  cure  of 
their  souls  belongeth,  saw  by  trial  and  examination 
of  them,  a  part  of  their  own  heavy  burden  discharged, 
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reaped  comfort  by  beholding  the  first  beginnings  of  book 
true  godhness  in  tender  years,  glorified  him  whose  ^' 
praise  they  found  in  the  mouths  of  infants,  and  neg- 
lected not  so  fit  opportunity  of  giving  every  one 
fatherly  encouragement  and  exhortation.  Whereun- 
to  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  being  added,  our 
w^arrant  for  the  great  good  effect  thereof  is  the 
same  which  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Priests,  Apostles, 
Fathers,  and  men  of  God  have  had  for  such  their 
particular  invocations  and  benedictions,  as  no  man, 
I  suppose,  professing  truth  of  Religion,  will  easily 
think  to  have  been  without  fruit.  No,  there  is  no 
cause  we  should  doubt  of  the  benefit,  but  surely  great 
cause  to  make  complaint  of  the  deep  neglect  of  this 
Christian  duty  almost  with  all  them,  to  whom,  by 
right  of  their  place  and  calling,  the  same  belongeth. 
Let  them  not  take  it  in  evil  part,  the  thing  is  true, 
their  small  regard  hereunto  hath  done  harm  in  the 
Church  of  God.    That  which  ^  error  rashly  uttereth 

^T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  199.  Tell  me  why  there  should  be  any  such  Con- 
firmation in  the  Church,  being  brought  in  by  the  feigned  Decretal 
Epistles  of  the  Popes,  (this  is  retracted  by  the  same  T.  C,  lib.  iii. 
pag.  232.  That  it  is  ancienter  than  the  feigned  Decretal  Epistles, 
I  yield  unto,)  and  no  one  tittle  thereof  being  once  found  in  the 
Scripture,  and  seeing  that  it  hath  been  so  horribly  abused,  and  not 
necessary  ;  why  ought  it  not  to  be  utterly  abolished  ?  And  thirdly, 
this  Confirmation  hath  many  dangerous  points  in  it.  The  first  step 
of  Popery  in  this  Confirmation,  is  the  laying  on  of  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  child,  whereby  the  opinion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  Sacrament, 
is  confirmed  5  especially  when  as  the  prayer  doth  say,  that  it  is  done 
according  to  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  a  manifest  un- 
truth, and  taken  indeed  from  the  Popish  Confirmation.  The  second 
is,  for  that  the  Bishop,  as  he  is  called,  must  be  the  only  minister  of 
it;  whereby  the  Popish  opinion,  which  esteemeth  it  above  Baptism, 
is  confirmed.  For  whilst  Baptism  may  be  ministered  of  the  min- 
ister, and  not  Confirmation,  but  only  of  the  Bishop  ;  there  is  a 
great  cause  of  suspicion  given  to  think  that  Baptism  is  not  so 
precious  a  thing  as  Confirmation,  seeing  this  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  whereby  that  wicked  opinion  was  established  in  Po- 
pery. I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  inconvenience,  that  men  are 
constrained  with  charges  to  bring  their  children  oftentimes  half 
a  score  miles  for  that,  which  if  it  were  needful  might  be  as  well 
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BOOK  in    disgrace    of   good    thing,    may    peradventure    be 
^'       spunged  out,  when  the  print  of  those  evils  which  are 


grown  through  neglect  will  remain  behind.  Thus 
much  therefore,  generally  spoken,  may  serve  for 
answer  unto  their  demands  that  require  us  to  tell 
them,  whi/  there  should  be  any  such  Confirmation  in 
the  Church,  seeing  we  are  not  ignorant  how  earnestly 
they  have  protested  against  it;  and  how  directly  (al- 
though untruly,  for  so  they  are  content  to  acknow- 
ledge) it  hath  by  some  of  them  been  said,  to  he  first 
brought  in  by  the  feigned  Decretal  Epistles  of  the 
Popes ;  or,  why  it  should  not  be  utterly  abolished^ 
seeing  that  no  one  tittle  thereof  can  be  once  found  in 
Heb.  vi.  2.  fhc  wholc  Scripturc,  except  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
be  Scripture.  And  again,  seeing  that  how  free  soever 
it  be  now  from  abuse,  if  we  look  back  to  the  times 
past  which  wise  men  do  always  more  respect  than  the 
present,  it  hath  been  abused,  and  is  found  at  the  length 
no  such  profitable  ceremony,  as  the  whole  silly  Church 
of  Christ  for  the  space  of  these  sixteen  hundred  years 
hath,  through  want  of  experience,  imagined.  Last 
of  all,  seeing  also,  besides  the  cruelty  which  is  shewn 
towards  poor  country  people,  who  are  fain  some- 
times to  let  their  ploughs  stand  still,  and,  with  incre- 
dible wearisome  toil  of  their  feeble  bodies,  to  wander 
over  mountains  and  through  woods,  it  may  be  now  and  fl 
then  little  less  than  a  whole  half-score  of  miles  for  a 
Bishop's  blessing,  which,  if  it  were  needful,  might  as 
well  be  done  at  home  in  their  own  parishes,  rather  than 
they  to  purchase  it  with  so  great  loss  and  so  intolerable 
pain.    There  are,  they  say,  in  Confirmation,  besides 


done  at  home  in  their  own  parishes.  The  third  is,  for  that  the  book 
saith,  a  cause  of  using  Confirmation  is,  that  by  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer  the  children  may  receive  strength  and  defence  against 
all  temptations,  whereas  there  is  no  promise,  that,  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  upon  children,  any  such  gift  shall  be  given  5  and 
it  maintaineth  the  Popish  distinction,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
given  at  Baptism  unto  remission  of  sins,  and  in  Confirmation,  unto 
strength. 
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this,  three  terrible  points.     The  first  is.  Laying  on  book 
of  hands,  with  pretence  that  the  same  is  done  to  the      ^' 
example  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  not  only,  as  they 
suppose,  a  manifest  untruth,  (for  all  the  world  doth 
know  that  the  Apostles  did  never  after  Baptism  lay 
hands  on  any,  and   therefore  St.  Luke,  which   saith  Acts  vm. 
they  did,  was   much  deceived ;)  but  farther  also,  we    * 
thereby  teach   men  to  think  Imposition  of  Hands  a 
Sacrament,  belike,  because  it  is  a  principle  ingrafted 
by  common  light  of  nature  in   the  minds  of  men, 
that  all  things  done  by  Apostolic  example  must  needs 
be  Sacraments.      The  second  high  point  of  danger 
is,  that,  hy  tying  Confirmation  to  the  Bishop  alone, 
there  is  great  cause  of  suspicion  given  to  think  that 
Baptism  is  not  so  precious  a  thing  as  Confirmation : 
for  will  any  man  think  that  a  velvet  coat  is  of  more 
price  than  a  linen  coif,  knowing  the  one   to   be   an 
ordinary  garment,  the  other  an  ornament  which  only 
Serjeants  at  Law  do  wear?    Finally,  to  draw  to  an 
end  of  perils,  the  last  and  the  weightiest  hazard  is, 
where  the  book  itself  doth  say,  that  children  by  im- 
position  of  hands   and  prayer  may  receive  strength 
against  all  temptation ;  which  speech,  as  a  two-edged 
sword,  doth    both   ways   dangerously  wound ;    partly 
because  it  ascribeth    grace   to   imposition   of  hands, 
whereby  we  are  able  no  more  to  assure  ourselves,  in 
the  warrant  of  any  promise  from  God,  that  his  hea- 
venly grace    shall   be    given,   than    the   Apostle   was 
that  himself  should  obtain  grace  by  the  bowing  of  Ephes.  iii. 
his  knees  to  God ;  and  partly,  because  by  using  the    * 
M^ry  word  strength  in  this  matter,  a  word  so  apt  to 
spread   infection,  we  maintain  with   Popish  Evange- 
lists   an   old   forlorn    distinction   of  the    Holy  Ghost 
bestowed  upon  Christ's  Apostles  before  his  ascension  "^oi^"  x^* 
into  heaven,  and  augmented  upon  them  afterwards ;  Acts  i.  8. 
a  distinction  of  grace  infused  into  Christian  men  by 
degrees  ;    planted  in  them   at  the  first   by  Baptism, 
after  cherished,  watered,  and   (be  it  spoken  without 
offence)    strengthened,    as    by    other   virtuous    offices 
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BOOK  which  Piety  and  true  ReHgion  teacheth,  even  so  by 
^'      this  very  special  benediction  whereof  we  speak,  the 


rite  or  ceremony  of  Confirmation. 
oftheSa-       6^ -   The  grace  which   we  have  by  the  holy  Eu- 
theBody^  chaHst  doth  not  begin,  but  continue  hfe.     No  man 
and  Blood  therefore  receiveth    this    Sacrament   before   Baptism, 
because   no   dead   thing   is   capable  of  nourishment. 
That  which  groweth  must  of  necessity  first  live.     If 
our  bodies  did  not  daily  waste,  food  to  restore  them 
were  a  thing  superfluous.     And  it  may  be  that  the 
grace  of  Baptism  would  serve  to  eternal  life,  were  it 
not  that  the  state  of  our  spiritual  being  is  daily  so 
much  hindered  and  impaired  after  Baptism.     In  that 
life  therefore,  where  neither  body  nor  soul   can  de-    1 
cay,  our  souls  shall  as  little  require  this   Sacrament,    i 
as  our  bodies  corporal  nourishment.     But  as  long  as     , 
the  days  of  our  warfare  last,  during  the  time  that  we 
are  both  subject  to  diminution  and  capable  of  aug- 
mentation in  grace,  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
Johnvi.53.viour  Chi'ist  will  remain  forcible;  Except  ye  eat  the   i 
Jlesh  of'  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  710  life  in  you.     Life  being  therefore  proposed 
unto  all  men   as  their  end,  they,  which  by  Baptism 
have  laid  the  foundation  and  attained  the  first  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life,  have  here  their  nourishment  and 
food  prescribed  for  continuance  of  life  in  them.     Such 
as  will  live  the  life  of  God,  must  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the   blood  of  the   Son  of  Man  ;    because  this 
is  a  part  of  that  diet,  which  if  we  want  we  cannot 
live.     Whereas  therefore  in   our  infancy  we  are   in- 
corporated into  Christ,  and   by  Baptism   receive  the 
grace  of  his   Spirit  without  any  sense  or  feeling  of  ^j 
the  gift  which  God  bestoweth  ;  in  the  Eucharist  we     ] 
so  receive  the  gift  of  God,  that  we  know   by  grace 
what  the  grace  is  which  God  giveth  us  ;  the  degrees 
of  our  own  increase  in  holiness  and  virtue  we  see,  and 
can  judge  of  them ;  we  understand  that  the  strength 
of  our  life,  begun  in  Christ,  is  Christ,  that  his  flesh 
is  meat,  and  his  blood  drink,  not  by  surmised  ima- 
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gination,  but  truly,  even  so  truly,  that  through  faith  book 
we  perceive    in   the    body  and    blood    sacramental ly  _______ 

presented  the  very  taste  of  eternal  life ;  the  grace 
of  the  Sacrament  is  here  as  the  food  which  we  eat 
and  drink.  This  was  it  that  some  did  exceedingly 
fear,  lest  Zuinglius  and  Oecolampadius  would  bring 
to  pass  that  men  should  account  of  this  Sacrament 
but  only  as  of  a  shadow,  destitute,  empty,  and  void 
of  Christ.  But  seeing,  that,  by  opening  the  several 
opinions  which  have  been  held,  they  are  grown,  for 
aught  I  can  see,  on  all  sides  at  the  length  to  a  general 
agreement  concerning  that  which  alone  is  material, 
namely,  the  real  participation  of  Christ,  and  of  life 
in  his  body  and  blood,  by  means  of  this  Sacrament ; 
wherefore  should  the  world  continue  still  distracted, 
and  rent  with  so  manifold  contentions,  when  there 
remaineth  now  no  controversy,  saving  only  about  the 
subject  where  Christ  is  ?  Yea,  even  in  this  point  no 
side  denieth,  but  that  the  soul  of  man  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  Christ's  presence.  Whereby  the  question  is 
yet  driven  to  a  narrower  issue,  nor  doth  any  thing 
rest  doubtful  but  this ;  whether,  when  the  Sacrament 
is  administered,  Christ  be  whole  within  man  only, 
or  else  his  body  and  blood  be  also  externally  seated 
in  the  very  consecrated  elements  themselves.  Which 
opinion  they  that  defend  are  driven  either  to  con-j 
substantiate  and  incorporate  Christ  with  elements  sa-l 
cramental,  or  to  transubstantiate  and  change  theirj 
substance  into  his  ;  and  so  the  one  to  hold  him  real-i 
ly,  but  invisibly,  moulded  up  with  the  substance  of 
those  elements,  the  other  to  hide  him  under  the  only 
visible  shew  of  bread  and  wine,  the  substance  where- 
of, as  they  imagine,  is  abolished,  and  his  succeeded 
in  the  same  room.  All  things  considered,  and  com- 
pared with  that  success  which  truth  hath  hitherto 
had  by  so  bitter  conflicts  with  errors  in  this  point, 
shall  I  wish  that  men  would  more  give  themselves  to 
meditate  with  silence  what  we  have  by  the  Sacra- 
ment,  and   less   to  dispute  of  the   manner  how  ?    If 
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BOOK  any  man  suppose  that  this  were  too  great  stupidity 
^'      and  dulness,  let  us  see  whether  the  Apostles  of  our 


I 


Lord  themselves  have  not  done  the  like.  It  appear- 
eth  by  many  examples,  that  they  of  their  own  dis- 
position were  very  scrupulous  and  inquisitive,  yea 
in  other  cases  of  less  importance,  and  less  difficulty, 
always  apt  to  move  questions.  How  cometh  it  to 
pass,  that  so  few  words  of  so  high  a  mystery  being 
uttered,  they  receive  with  gladness  the  gift  of  Christ, 
and  make  no  shew  of  doubt  or  scruple?  The  rea- 
son hereof  is  not  dark  to  them  which  have  any 
thing  at  all  observed  how  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  wont  to  stir,  when  that  which  we  infinitely  long 
for  presenteth  itself  above  and  besides  expectation. 
Curious  and  intricate  speculations  do  hinder,  they 
abate,  they  quench  such  inflamed  motions  of  de- 
light and  joy  as  divine  graces  use  to  raise  when  ex- 
traordinarily they  are  present.  The  mind  therefore, 
feeling  present  joy,  is  always  marvellous  unwilling  to 
admit  any  other  cogitation,  and  in  that  case  casteth 
oif  those  disputes  whereunto  the  intellectual  part  at 
other  times  easily  draweth.  A  manifest  efl^ect  where- 
of may  be  noted,  if  we  compare  with  our  Lord's  Dis- 
ciples, in  the  twentieth  of  John,  the  people  that  are 
said  in  the  sixth  of  John  to  have  gone  after  him 
to  Capernaum.  These  leaving  him  on  the  one  side  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  finding  him  again  as  soon  as 
themselves  by  ship  were  arrived  on  the  contrary  side, 
whither  they  knew  that  by  ship  he  came  not,  and  by 
land  the  journey  was  longer  than  according  to  the 
time  he  could  have  to  travel,  as  they  wondered,  so 
John vi. 25. they  askcd  also,  Rabhi,  when  earnest  thou  hither? 
The  Disciples,  when  Christ  appeared  to  them  in  far 
more  strange  and  miraculous  manner,  moved  no  ques- 
tion, but  rejoiced  greatly  in  what  they  saw.  For  why? 
The  one  sort  beheld  only  that  in  Christ  which  they 
knew  was  more  than  natural,  but  yet  their  affection 
was  not  rapt  therewith  through  any  great  extraordi- 
nary gladness ;  the  other,  when  they  looked  on  Christ, 
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were  not  ignorant  that  they  saw  the  well-spring  of  book 
their  own  everlasting  felicity;  the  one,  because  they  ^' 
enjoyed  not,  disputed ;  the  other  disputed  not,  because 
they  enjoyed.  If  then  the  presence  of  Christ  with 
them  did  so  much  move,  judge  what  their  thoughts 
and  affections  were  at  the  time  of  this  new  presenta- 
tion of  Christ,  not  before  their  eyes,  but  within  their 
souls.  They  had  learned  before  that  his  flesh  and 
blood  are  the  true  cause  of  eternal  life ;  that  this 
they  are  not  by  the  bare  force  of  their  own  substance, 
but  through  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  person, 
which  offered  them  up  by  way  of  sacrifice  for  the  life 
of  the  whole  world,  and  doth  make  them  still  effec- 
tual thereunto :  finally,  that  to  us  they  are  life  in  par- 
ticular, by  being  particularly  received.  Thus  much 
they  knew,  although  as  yet  they  understood  not  per- 
fectly to  what  effect  or  issue  the  same  would  come, 
till  at  the  length  being  assembled  for  no  other  cause 
which  they  could  imagine  but  to  have  eaten  the  Pass- 
over only,  that  Moses  appointed,  when  they  saw  their 
Lord  and  Master,  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  first  bless  and  consecrate,  for  the  endless  good 
of  all  generations  till  the  world's  end,  the  chosen  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine ;  which  elements,  made  for 
ever  the  instruments  of  life  by  virtue  of  his  divine  be- 
nediction, they  being  the  first  that  were  commanded 
to  receive  from  him,  the  first  which  were  warranted 
by  his  promise,  that  not  only  unto  them  at  the  present 
time,  but  to  whomsoever  they  and  their  successors 
after  them  did  duly  administer  the  same,  those  myste- 
ries should  serve  as  conducts  of  life,  and  conveyances 
of  his  body  and  blood  unto  them ;  was  it  possible  they 
should  hear  that  voice.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ; 
drink  ye  all  of  t/iis,  this  is  my  Mood ;  possible,  that 
doing  what  was  required,  and  believing  what  was  pro- 
mised, the  same  should  have  present  effect  in  them, 
and  not  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  fearful  admiration 
at  the  heaven  which  they  saw  in  themselves  ?  They 
had  at  that  time  a  sea  of  comfort  and  joy  to  wade  in, 
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BOOK  and  we  by  that  which  they  did  are  taught  that  this 
^'  heavenly  food  is  given  for  the  satisfying  of  our  empty 
souls,  and  not  for  the  exercising  of  our  curious  and 
subtile  wits.  If  we  doubt  what  those  admirable  words 
may  import,  let  him  be  our  teacher  for  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ,  to  whom  Christ  was  himself  a  school- 
master ;  let  our  Lord's  Apostle  be  his  interpreter, 
content  we  ourselves  with  his  explication ;  My  body, 
the  communion  of'  my  body  :  my  blood,  the  commu- 
nion of  my  hloocL  Is  there  any  thing  more  expe- 
dite, clear,  and  easy,  than  that  as  Christ  is  termed 
our  life,  because  through  him  we  obtain  life ;  so  the 
parts  of  this  Sacrament  are  his  body  and  blood,  for 
that  they  are  so  to  us,  wLo  receiving  them,  receive 
that  by  them  which  they  are  termed?  The  bread  and 
cup  are  his  body  and  blood,  because  they  are  causes 
instrumental,  upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  participa- 
tion of  his  body  and  blood  ensueth.  For  that  which 
produceth  any  certain  effect  is  not  vainly  nor  impro- 
perly said  to  be  that  very  effect  whereunto  it  tendeth. 
Every  cause  is  in  the  effect  which  groweth  from  it. 
Our  souls  and  bodies  quickened  to  eternal  life  are 
effects,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  person  of  Christ ;  his 
body  and  blood  are  the  true  well-spring  out  of  which 
this  life  floweth.  So  that  his  body  and  blood  are 
in  that  very  subject  whereunto  they  minister  life ; 
not  only  by  efil^ct  or  operation,  even  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heavens  is  in  plants,  beasts,  men,  and  in 
every  thing  which  they  quicken ;  but  also  by  a  far 
more  divine  and  mystical  kind  of  union,  which  mak- 
eth  us  one  with  him,  even  as  he  and  the  Father  are 
one.  The  real  presence  of  Christ's  most  blessed  body 
and  blood  is  not  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
Sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. And  with  this  the  very  order  of  our  Saviours 
Markxiv.  words  agrccth,  first.  Take  and  eat ;  then.  This  is  my 
22—24.  l)ody  which  was  broken  for  you  :  first,  Drink  ye  all 
of  this  ;  then  followeth.  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  tvhich  is  shed  for  many  Jor  the  remission 
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of  sins.  I  see  not  which  way  it  should  be  gathered  book 
by  the  words  of  Christ  when  and  where  the  bread  is  ^'- 
his  body,  or  the  cup  his  blood ;  but  only  in  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  him  which  receiveth  them. 
As  for  the  Sacraments,  they  really  exhibit,  but  for 
aught  we  can  gather  out  of  that  which  is  written  of 
them,  they  are  not  really,  nor  do  really  contain  in 
themselves,  that  grace  which  with  them,  or  by  them, 
it  pleaseth  God  to  bestow.  If  on  all  sides  it  be  con- 
fessed that  the  grace  of  Baptism  is  poured  into  the 
soul  of  man  ;  that  by  water  we  receive  it,  although  it 
be  neither  seated  in  the  water,  nor  the  water  ch tinged 
into  it ;  what  should  induce  men  to  think,  that  the 
grace  of  the  Eucharist  must  needs  be  in  the  Eucharist 
before  it  can  be  in  us  that  receive  it?  The  fruit  of 
the  Eucharist  is  the  participation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  There  is  no  sentence  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture which  saith,  that  we  cannot  by  this  sacrament 
be  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  except  they 
be  first  contained  in  the  Sacrament,  or  the  Sacrament 
converted  into  them.  This  is  my  body,  and  This  is 
my  blood,  being  words  of  promise,  sith  we  all  agree, 
that  by  the  Sacrament  Christ  doth  really  and  truly  in 
us  perform  his  promise,  why  do  we  vainly  trouble 
ourselves  with  so  fierce  contentions,  whether  by  con- 
substantiation,  or  else  by  transubstantiation  the  Sa- 
crament itself  be  first  possessed  with  Christ,  or  no  ? 
A  thing  which  no  way  can  either  further  or  hinder 
us,  howsoever  it  stand,  because  our  participation  of 
Christ  in  this  Sacrament  dependeth  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  his  omnipotent  power  which  maketh  it  his 
body  and  blood  to  us,  whether  with  change  or  with- 
out alteration  of  the  element,  such  as  they  imagine, 
we  need  not  greatly  to  care  or  enquire.  Take  there- 
fore that  wherein  all  agree,  and  then  consider  by  it- 
self what  cause  why  the  rest  in  question  should  not 
rather  be  left  as  superfluous  than  urged  as  necessary. 
It  is  on  all  sides  plainly  confessed,  first,  that  this  Sa- 
crament is  a  true  and  a  real  participation  of  Christ, 
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BOOK  who  thereby  imparteth  himself,  even  his  whole  entire 
^'  person,  as  a  mystical  head  unto  every  soul  that  re- 
ceiveth  him,  and  that  every  such  receiver  doth  there- 
by incorporate  or  unite  himself  unto  Christ  as  a  mys- 
tical member  of  him,  yea  of  them  also  whom  he  ac- 
knowledge th  to  be  his  own.  Secondly,  that  to  whom 
the  person  of  Christ  is  thus  communicated,  to  them 
he  giveth  by  the  same  Sacrament  his  holy  Spirit  to 
sanctify  them,  as  it  sanctifieth  him  which  is  their 
head.  Thirdly,  that  what  merit,  force^  or  virtue  soever 
there  is  in  his  sacred  body  and  blood,  we  freely,  fully^ 
and  wholly  have  it  by  this  Sacrament.  Fourthly,  that 
the  effect  thereof  in  us  is  a  real  transmutation  of  our 
souls  and  bodies  from  sin  to  righteousness,  from  death 
and  corruption  to  immortality  and  life.  Fifthly,  that 
because  the  Sacrament  being  of  itself  but  a  corruptible 
and  earthly  creature,  must  needs  be  thought  an  un- 
likely instrument  to  work  so  admirable  eifects  in  man, 
we  are  therefore  to  rest  ourselves  altogether  upon  the 
strength  of'  his  glorious  power,  who  is  able  and  will 
bring  to  pass,  that  the  bread  and  cup  which  he  giveth 
us  shall  be  truly  the  thing  he  promiseth.  It  seem- 
eth  therefore  much  amiss,  that  against  them  whom 
they  term  Sacramentaries  so  many  invective  dis- 
courses are  made,  all  running  upon  two  points,  that 
the  Eucharist  is  not  a  bare  sign  or  figure  only,  and 
that  the  efficacy  of  his  body  and  blood  is  not  all  we 
receive  in  this  Sacrament.  For  no  man,  having  read 
their  books  and  writings  which  are  thus  traduced,  can 
be  ignorant  that  both  these  assertions  they  plainly 
confess  to  be  most  true.  They  do  not  so  interpret  the  1 
words  of  Christ,  as  if  the  name  of  his  body  did  im- 
port but  the  figure  of  his  body ;  and  to  be,  were  only  | 
to  signify  his  blood.  They  grant  that  these  holy  " 
mysteries,  received  in  due  manner,  do  instrumcntally 
both  make  us  partakers  of  the  grace  of  that  body 
and  blood  which  were  given  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  besides  also  impart  unto  us,  even  in  true  and 
real,  though  mystical  manner,  the  very  person  of  our 
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Lord  himself,  whole,  perfect,  and  entire,  as  hath  been  book 
shewed.  Now  whereas  all  three  opinions  do  thus  ^- 
far  accord  in  one,  that  strong  conceit  which  two  of 
the  three  have  embraced,  as  touching  a  literal,  cor- 
poral, and  oral  manducation  of  the  very  substance  of 
his  flesh  and  blood,  is  surely  an  opinion  no  where 
delivered  in  holy  Scripture,  whereby  they  should 
think  themselves  bound  to  believe  it ;  and  (to  speak 
with  the  softest  terms  we  can  use)  greatly  prejudiced 
in  that,  when  some  others  did  so  conceive  of  eating 
his  flesh,  our  Saviour,  to  abate  that  error  in  them, 
gave  them  directly  to  understand  how  his  flesh  so 
eaten  could  profit  them  nothing,  because  the  words 
which  he  spake  were  spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had 
a  reference  to  a  mystical  participation,  which  mysti- 
cal participation  giveth  life.  Wherein  there  is  small 
appearance  of  likelihood  that  his  meaning  should  be 
only  to  make  them  Marcionites  by  inversion,  and  to 
teach  them,  that  as  Marcion  did  think  Christ  seemed 
to  be  man,  but  was  not,  so  they  contrariwise  should 
believe  that  Christ  in  truth  would  so  give  them,  as 
they  thought,  his  flesh  to  eat ;  but  yet,  lest  the  horror 
thereof  should  offend  them,  he  would  not  seem  to  do 
that  he  did.  When  they  which  have  this  opinion  of 
Christ  in  that  blessed  Sacrament  go  about  to  explain 
themselves,  and  to  open  after  what  manner  things  are 
brought  to  pass,  the  one  sort  lay  the  union  of  Christ's 
Deity  with  his  manhood,  as  their  first  foundation  and 
ground:  from  thence  they  infer  a  power  which  the 
body  of  Christ  hath,  thereby  to  present  itself  in  all 
places,  out  of  which  ubiquity  of  his  body  they  ga- 
ther the  presence  thereof  with  that  sanctified  bread 
and  wine  of  our  Lord's  table ;  the  conjunction  of 
his  body  and  blood  with  those  elements  they  use  as 
an  argument  to  shew  how  the  bread  may  as  well  in 
that  respect  be  termed  his  body,  because  his  body  is 
therewith  joined,  as  the  Son  of  God  may  be  named 
man,  by  reason  that  God  and  man  in  the  person  of 
Christ  are  united  ;  to  this  they  add,  how  the  words 
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BOOK  of  Christ  commanding  us  to  eat  must  needs  import, 
^'  that  as  he  hath  coupled  the  substance  of  his  flesh 
and  the  substance  of  bread  together,  so  we  together 
should  receive  both ;  which  labyrinth  as  the  other 
sort  doth  justly  shun,  so  the  way  which  they  take  to 
the  same  inn  is  somewhat  more  short,  but  no  whit 
more  certain.  For  through  God's  omnipotent  power 
they  imagine  that  transubstantiation  followeth  upon 
the  words  of  consecration  ;  and,  upon  transubstan- 
tiation, the  participation  of  Christ's  both  body  and 
blood,  in  the  only  shape  of  sacramental  elements.  So 
that  they  all  three  do  plead  God's  omnipotency ;  Sa- 
cramentaries,  to  that  alteration  which  the  rest  con- 
fess he  accomplisheth :  the  patrons  of  transubstantia- 
tion, over  and  besides  that,  to  the  change  of  one 
substance  into  another  ;  the  followers  of  consub- 
stantiation,  to  the  kneading  of  both  substances,  as 
it  were,  into  one  lump.  Touching  the  sentence  of 
antiquity  in  this  cause ;  first,  for  as  much  as  they 
knew  that  the  force  of  this  Sacrament  doth  necessa- 
rily presuppose  the  verity  of  Christ's  both  body  and 
blood,  they  used  oftentimes  the  same  as  an  argument 
to  prove,  that  Christ  hath  as  truly  the  substance  of 
man  as  of  God,  because  here  we  receive  Christ,  and 
those  graces  which  flow  from  him,  in  that  he  is  man. 
So  that  if  he  have  no  such  being,  neither  can  the 
Sacrament  have  any  such  meaning  as  we  all  con- 
fess it  hath.     Thus  ^TertuUian,  thus  ^Irenaeus,  thus 

^  Acceptum  panem  et  distributuni  discipiiUs  Corpus  ilium  suum 
fecit,  hoc  est  Corpus  meum  dicendo,  id  est  figura  corporis  mei. 
Figura  autem  non  fuisset  nisi  veritatis  esset  Corpus,  cum  vacua  res 
quod  est  phantasma  figuram  capere  non  posset.  Tertul.  contra 
Marc.  lib.  iv.  cap.  40. 

^  Secundum  haec  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  should  be  true  which  He- 
retics have  taught,  denying  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the  very  na- 
ture of  man)  nee  Dominus  sanguine  suo  redemit  nos,  neque  calix 
Eucharistiae  communicatio  sanguinis  ejus  erit,  nee  panis  quern 
frangimus  communicatio  corporis  ejus  est.  Sanguis  enim  non  est, 
nisi  a  venis  et  carnibus  et  a  reliqua  quae  est  secundum  hominem 
substantia.    Iren.  lib,  v.  cap.  11. 
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^Theodoret  disputeth.  Again,  as  evident  it  is  how  book 
they  teach  that  Christ  is  personally  there  present,  yea  ^- 
present  whole,  albeit  a  part  of  Christ  be  corporally 
absent  from  thence,  that  ^  Christ,  assisting  this  hea- 
venly banquet  with  his  personal  and  true  presence, 
^  doth  by  his  own  divine  power  add  to  the  natural 
substance  thereof  supernatural  efficacy,  which  ^  ad- 
dition to  the  nature  of  those  consecrated  elements 
changeth  them,  and  maketh  them  that  unto  us  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  be,  that  to  us  they  are 
thereby  made  such  instruments,  as  ^  mystically  yet 

^  E»  roivvv  Toy  ovto?  cuf^ctro^  ccvrirvTru  icrri  to.  C£ta  fAVcrrv^ia,  <7u(xct 
a^oc  la-n  koc)  vvv  tov  ^ecTTorov  to  cruixocj  ovx.  el^  ^£ot*jto$  (^vaiv  jtAETafeAjjSe* 
uXKoL  Seia?  oQ^ti^  uvocTrXriaBsv.    Theod.  Dial.    Aa-vy^vroq. 

^  Sacramenta  quidem  quantum  in  se  est  sine  propria  virtute  esse 
non  possunt,  nee  ullo  modo  se  absentat  majestas  niysteriis.  Cypr, 
de  Coen.  cap.  vii. 

^  Sacramento  visibili  ineflPabiliter  divina  se  infundit  essentia  ut 
esset  Religioni  circa  Sacramenta  devotio.  Idem  cap.  vi.  Invisibi- 
lis  Sacerdos  visibiles  creaturas  in  substantiam  corporis  et  sanguinis 
sui  verbo  suo  secreta  potestate  convertit.  In  spiritnalibus  Sacra- 
mentis,  verbi  praecipit  virtus  et  servit  effectus.  Euseb.  Emissen. 
Horn.  V.  de  Pasch. 

°  Ta  av(xho}iU  rov  c'io-'nroTHiov  aufjLuroq  te  xotl  uiixotroq  a^Xcc  /xsv  tlat 
'ff'fio  tJJ?  U^ocTiTcriq  eTTi'jrXyja-eug,  [AtTot  oi  ys  tjjv  l7iri>tXvia-iv  jt>teTataAA£Tai  xot) 
tripoc  yivBTUi.  AAA  ovk  oiKiiocq  i^'iarocicm  (piciuq.  M/vft  ya.^  Ivi  T^j  'tt^o- 
rspccq  ova-ictq  x.otl  rov  cr^yjixaroq  xa*  rov  Eioa?,  koc)  o^otrci  lc7Tt  KCtt  cctttoc  oJa 
y.cu  TTPOTE^ov  riVf  voeTroti  oi  utte^  lysvBTo  y.(x,i  frKTrevsrui  xat  •jr^oa-KVuTroci  uq 
UeTvu  ovroi  ocTre^  Tina-revsTon.  Theodor.  Ex  quo  a  Domino  dictum  est. 
Hoc  facite  in  meam  commemorationem,  Haec  est  caro  mea,  et.  Hie 
est  sanguis  meus,  quotiescunque  his  verbis  et  hac  fide  actum  est, 
panis  iste  supersubstantialis,  et  calix  benedictione  solenni  sacratus, 
ad  totius  hominis  vitam  salutemque  proficit.  Cypr.  de  Coen.  cap. 
iii.  Vide  Oper.  Arnoldi,  ad  fin.  Oper.  Cypr.  p.  39.  ed.  Oxon.  Im- 
mortalitatis  alimonia  datur,  :i  communibus  cibis  difFerens,  corpora- 
lis  substantias  retinens  spe<  ieui,  sed  virtutis  divinae  invisibili  effici- 
entia  probans  adesse  praesentiam.    Ibid. 

®  Visibilibus  Sacramentis  inest  vitae  aeternae  effectum,  et  non  tarn 
corporal! -quam  spirituali  transitione  Christo  unimur.  Ipse  enim  et 
panis  et  caro,  et  sanguis,  idem  cibus,  et  substantia  et  vita  factus 
est  Ecclesiae  suae  quam  corpus  suum  appellat,  dans  ei  participatio- 
nem  spiritus.  Ibid.  p.  40.  Nostra  et  ipsius  conjunctio  nee  miscet 
personas,  nee  unit  substantias,  sed  effectus  consociat  et  confoederat 
voluntates.  Ibid.     Mansio  nostra  in  ipso  est  manducatio,  et  potus 
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BOOK  truly,  invisibly  yet  really,  work  our  communion  or 
^'  fellowship  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well 
in  that  he  is  man  as  God,  our  participation  also  in 
the  fruit,  grace,  and  efficacy  of  his  body  and  blood ; 
whereupon  there  ensueth  a  kind  of  transubstantia- 
tion  in  us,  a  true  ^  change  both  of  soul  and  body, 
an  alteration  from  death  to  life.  In  a  word,  it  ap- 
peareth  not,  that  of  all  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church  any  one  did  ever  conceive  or  imagine  other 
than  only  a  mystical  participation  of  Christ's  both 
body  and  blood  in  the  Sacrament;  neither  are  their 
speeches  concerning  the  change  of  the  elements  them- 
selves into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  such,  that 
a  man  can  thereby  in  conscience  assure  himself  it 
was  their  meaning  to  persuade  the  world,  either  of 
a  corporal  consubstantiation  of  Christ  with  those 
sanctified  and  blessed  elements  before  we  receive 
them,  or  of  the  like  transubstantiation  of  them  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Which  both  to  our 
mystical  communion  with  Christ  are  so  unneces- 
sary, that  the  Fathers  who  plainly  hold  but  this 
mystical  communion,  cannot  easily  be  thought  to 
have  meant  any  other  change  of  sacramental  elements, 

quasi  quaedam  incorporatio.  Ibid.  p.  41.  lUe  est  in  Patre  per  natu- 
ram  Divinitatis,  nos  in  eo  per  corporalem  ejus  Nativitatem,  ille  rur- 
sus  in  nobis  per  Sacramentorum  mysterium.  Hilar,  de  Trin.  lib.  viii. 
^  Panis  hie  azymns  cibus  verus  et  sincerus  per  speciem  et  Sacra- 
mentum  nos  tactu  sanctificat,  fide  illuminat,  veritate  Christo  con- 
format.  Cypr.  de  CcEn.  cap.  vi.  Non  aliud  agit  participatio  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  Christi,  quara  ut  in  id  quod  sumimus  transeamus, 
et  in  quo  mortui  et  sepulti  et  corresuscitati  sumus,  ipsum  per  om- 
nia et  spiritu  et  carne  gestemus.  Leo  de  Pasch.  Serm.  xiv.  Quem- 
admodum  enim  qui  est  a  terra  panis  percipiens  Dei  vocationem  (id 
est  facta  invocatione  divini  numinis)  jam  non  communis  panis  est, 
sed  Eucharistia  ex  duabus  rebus  constans,  terrena  et  coelestij  sic  et 
corpora  nostra  percipientia  Eucharistiara,  jam  non  sunt  corruptibi- 
lia,  spem  resurrectionis  habentia.  Iren.  lib.  iv.  cap.  34.  Quoniani 
salutaris  caro  verbo  Dei  quod  naturaliter  vita  est  conjuncta,  vivi- 
fica  effecta  estj  quando  earn  comedimus,  tunc  vitam  habemus  in  no- 
bis  j  illi  carni  conjuncti,  quae  vita  effecta  est.  Cyril,  in  Joban.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  14. 
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than  that  which  the  same  spiritual  communion  did  book 
require  them  to  hold.  These  things  considered,  how  ^- 
should  that  mind  which,  loving  truth  and  seeking  com- 
fort out  of  holy  mysteries,  hath  not  perhaps  the  lei- 
sure, perhaps  not  the  wit  nor  capacity  to  tread  out  so 
endless  mazes  as  the  intricate  disputes  of  this  cause  have 
led  men  into,  how  should  a  virtuously  disposed  mind 
better  resolve  with  itself  than  thus  ?  Variety  of  judg- 
ments and  opinions  argueth  ohscurity  in  those  things 
whereabout  they  differ.  But  that  which  all  parts  re- 
ceive  for  truth,  that  which  every  one  having  sifted,  is 
by  no  one  denied  or  doubted  of  must  needs  be  matter 
of  infallible  certainty.  Whereas  therefore  there  are 
but  three  expositions  made  of  This  is  my  body ;  the 
first,  this  is  in  itself  before  participation  really  and 
truly  the  natural  substance  of  my  body,  by  reason 
of  the  coexistence  which  my  omnipotent  body  hath 
with  the  sanctified  element  of  bread,  which  is  the  Lu- 
ther a^is  interpretation  ;  the  second,  this  is  in  itself  and 
before  participation  the  very  true  and  natural  sub- 
stance of  my  body,  by  force  of  that  Deity,  which  with 
the  words  of  consecration  abolisheth  the  substance  of 
bread,  and  substituteth  in  the  place  thereof  my  body, 
which  is  the  Popish  construction ;  the  last,  this  hal- 
lowed food,  through  concurrence  of  divine  power,  is  in 
verity  and  truth,  unto  faithful  receivers,  instrumen- 
tally  a  cause  of  that  mystical  participation,  whereby 
as  I  make  myself  wholly  theirs,  so  I  give  them  in  hand 
an  actual  possession  of  all  such  saving  grace  as  my 
sacrificed  body  can  yield,  and  as  their  souls  do  pre- 
sently need,  this  is  to  them,  and  in  them,  my  body :  of 
these  three  rehearsed  interpretations,  the  last  hath  in 
it  nothing  but  what  the  rest  do  all  approve  and  ac- 
knowledge to  be  most  true ;  nothing  but  that  which 
the  words  of  Christ  are  on  all  sides  confessed  to  en- 
force;  nothing  but  that  which  the  Church  of  God 
hath  always  thought  necessary;  nothing  but  that 
which  alone  is  sufficient  for  every  Christian  man  to 
believe  concerning  the  use  and  force  of  this  Sacra- 
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BOOK  ment ;  Jiyially,  nothing  hut  that  ivherewith  the  writ^ 


V. 


lugs  of'  all  antiquity  are  consonant,  and  all  Christian 
confessions  agreeable.  And  as  truth,  in  what  kind 
soever,  is  by  no  hind  of  truth  gainsaid,  so  the  mind, 
ivhich  resteth  itself  on  this,  is  never  troubled  with 
those  perplexities  ivhich  the  other  do  find,  by  means 
of  so  great  contradiction  between  their  opinions  and 
true  principles  of  reason  grounded  upon  experience, 
nature,  and  sense :  which  albeit,  with  boisterous  cou- 
rage and  breath,  they  seem,  oftentimes  to  blow  away ; 
yet  whoso  observeth  how  again  they  labour  and  sweat 
by  subtilty  of  wit  to  make  some  shew  of  agreement 
between  their  peculiar  conceits  and  the  general  edicts 
of  nature,  must  needs  perceive  they  struggle  with  that 
which  they  cannot  fully  master.  Besides,  sith  of  that 
which  is  proper  to  thernselves,  their  discourses  are 
hungry  and  unpleasant,  full  of  tedious  and  irksome 
labour,  heartless,  and  hitherto  without  fruit ;  on  the 
other  side,  read  ive  them  or  hear  we  others,  be  they  of 
our  own  or  of  ancient er  times,  to  what  part  soever 
they  be  thought  to  incline,  touching  that  whereof  there 
is  controversy,  yet  in  this,  where  they  all  speak  but 
one  thing,  their  discourses  are  heavenly,  their  words 
sweet  as  the  honey-comb,  their  tongues  melodiously 
tuned  instruments,  their  sentences  mere  consolation 
and  joy,  are  we  not  hereby,  almost  even  with  voice 
from  heaven,  admonished  which  we  may  safeliest 
cleave  unto  ?  He  which  hath  said  of  the  one  Sacra- 
ment, Wash  and  be  clean,  hath  said  concerning  the 
other  likewise.  Eat  and  live.  If  therefore,  without 
any  such  particular  and  solemn  warrant  as  this  is, 
that  poor  distressed  woman,  coming  unto  Christ  for 
health,  could  so  constantly  resolve  herself.  May  I  but 
touch  the  skirt  of  his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole,  what 
moveth  us  to  argue  of  the  manner  how  life  should 
come  by  bread,  our  duty  being  here  but  to  take  ivhat 
is  offered,  and  most  assuredly  to  rest  persuaded  of 
this,  that  can  ive  but  eat,  we  are  safe?  When  I  be- 
hold ivith  mine  eyes  some  small  and  scarce  discernible 
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grain  or  seed,  ivhereqf  nature  rnaketh  a  promise  that  book 
a  tree  shall  come ;  and  when  afterwards  of  that  tree      ^- 
any  skilful  artificer  undertaheth  to  frame  some  ex- 
quisite and  curious  work,  I  look  for  the  event,  I  move 
no  question  about  performance  either  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other.     Shall  I  simply  credit  nature  in  things  na- 
tural P    Shall  Tin  things  artificial  rely  myself  on  art, 
never  offering  to  make  doubt?  and  in  that  ivhich  is 
above  both  art  and  nature  refuse  to  believe  the  Author 
of  both,  except  he  acquaint  me  with  his  ways,  and  lay 
the  secret  of  his  skill  before  me  P    IVhere  God  him- 
self doth  speak  those  things  which,  either  for  height 
and  sublimity  of  the  matter,  or  else  for  secresy  of  per- 
formance, we  are  not  able  to  reach  unto,  as  we  may  be 
ignorant  without  danger,  so  it  can  be  no  disgrace  to 
confess  ive  are  ignorant.    Such  as  love  piety  will,  as 
much  as  in  them  lieth,  know  all  things  that  God  corn- 
man  deth,  but  especially  the  duties  of  service  which 
they  owe  to  God,    As  for  his  dark  and  hidden  works, 
they  prefer,  as  becometh  them  in  such  cases,  simplicity 
of  faith  before  that  knowledge,  which,  curiously  s'ft- 
ing  what  it  should  adore,  and  disputing  too  boldly  of 
that  ivhich  the  ivit  of  men  cannot  search,  chilleth  for 
the  most  part  all  warmth  of  zeal,  and  bringeth  sound- 
ness of  belief  many  times  into  great  hazard.     Let  it 
therefore  be  suffcient  for  7ne,  presenting  myself  at  the 
Lord's  Table,  to  know  what  there  I  receive  from  him, 
without  searching  or  enquiring  of  the  manner  how 
Christ  performeth  his  promise ;  let  disputes  and  ques- 
tions, enemies  to  piety,  abatements  of  true  devotion, 
and  hitherto  in  this  cause  but  over-patiently  heard, 
let  them  take  their  rest ;  let  curious  and  sharp-witted 
men  beat  their  heads  about  ivhat  questions  themselves 
will ;  the  very  letter  of  the  fFord  of  Christ  giveth 
plain  security,  that  these  mysteries  do,  as  nails,  fasten 
us  to  his  very  Cross,  that  by  them  we  draw  out,  as 
touching  efficacy,  force,  and  virtue,  even  the  blood  of 
his  gored  side ;  in  the  wounds  of  our  Redeemer  we 
there  dip  our  tongues,  we  are  dyed  red  both  within 
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BOOK   and  without;  our  hunger  is  satisfied,  and  our  thirst 
^'       for  ever  quenched;  they  are  thirigs  wonderful  which 


hefeeleth,  great  which  he  seeth,  and  unheard  of  which 
he  uttereth,  whose  soul  is  possessed  of  this  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  made  joyful  in  the  strength  of  this  new 
wine ;  this  bread  hath  in  it  more  than  the  substance 
which  our  eyes  behold,  this  cup  hallowed  with  solemn 
benediction  availeth  to  the  endless  Ife  and  welfare 
both  of  soul  and  body ;  in  that  it  servefh  as  well  for  a 
medicine  to  heal  our  infirmities  and  purge  our  sins, 
as  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ;  with  touching  it 
sanctifieth,  it  enlighteneth  with  belief,  it  truly  con- 
formeth  us  unto  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ.  JVhat 
these  elements  are  in  themselves,  it  skilleth  not ;  it  is 
enough,  that  to  me  which  take  them  they  are  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  his  promise  in  witness  hereof 
sufficeth ;  his  word  he  knoweth  which  way  to  accom- 
plish ;  why  should  any  cogitation  possess  the  mind  of 
a  faithful  communicant  but  this,  O  my  God,  thou  art 
true ;  O  my  soul,  thou  art  happy  !  Thus  therefore  we 
see,  that  howsoever  men's  opinions  do  otherwise  vary ; 
nevertheless,  touching  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  we  may  with  one  consent  of  the  whole  Christian 
world  conclude  they  are  necessary,  the  one  to  initiate 
or  begin,  the  other  to  consummate  or  make  perfect 
our  life  in  Christ. 
Of  faults  68.  In  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and 
form  of  ad- blood  of  ChHst,  the  supposed  faults  of  the  Church  of 
ministeriug England  are  not  greatly  material,  and  therefore  it  shall 
Sacrament,  sufficc  to  touch  them  in  few  words.  The  first  is,  that 
we  do  not  use  in  a  generality  once  for  all  to  say  to 
communicants.  Take,  eat,  and  drink ;  but  unto  every 
particular  person,  Eat  thou,  drink  thou,  which  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Popish  manner,  and  not  the  form  that 
our  Saviour  did  use.  Our  second  oversight  is,  by 
gesture ;  for  in  kneeling  there  hath  been  supersti- 
tion :  sitting  agreeth  better  to  the  action  of  a  supper ; 
and  our  Saviour,  using  that  which  was  most  ft,  did 
himself  not  kneel.    A  third  accusation  is,  for  not  ex- 
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amining  all  communicants,  whose  knowledge  in  the  book 
mystery  of  the  Gospel  should  that  way  he  made  ma-       ^- 
nifest;  a  thing  every  where,  they  say,  used  in  the 
Apostles    times,  because  all  things  necessary  were 
used;  and  this  in  their  opinion  is  necessary,  yea  it  is 
commanded,  inasmuch  as  the  Levites  are  commanded 2  chron. 
to  prepare  the  people  for  the  Passover ;  and  examina-  ^^^'^'  ^' 
tion  is  a  part  of  their  preparation,  our  Lord's  Supper 
being  in  place  of  the  Passover,    The  fourth  thing 
misliked  is,  that  against  the  Apostles  prohibition,  ^oicor.v.u. 
have  any  fomiliarity  at  all  with  riotorious  offenders, 
Papists  being  not  of  the  Church  are  admitted  to  our 
very  communion,  before  they  have  by  their  religious 
and  gospel-like  behaviour  purged  themselves  of  thai 
suspicion  of  Popery  which   their  former   life   hath 
caused.    They  are  dogs,  sivine,  unclean  beasts,  fo- 
reigners and  strangers  from  the  Church  of  God; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  though  they 
offer  themselves,     IVe  are,  fifthly,  condemned,  inas- 
much as  when  there  have  been  store  of  people  to  hear 
sermons  and  service  in  the  Church,  we  suffer  the  com- 
munion to  be  ministered  to  a  few.     It  is  not  enough, 
that  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  hath  godly  exhor- 
tations to  move  all  thereunto  which  are  present.    For 
it  should  not  suffer  a  few  to  communicate,  it  should 
by  Ecclesiastical  discipline  and  civil  punishment  pro- 
vide that  such  as  would  withdraw  themselves  might 
be  brought  to  communicate,  according  both  to  the  Law  Num.  ix. 
of  God  and  the  ancient  Church-canons,     In  the  sixth  ^^'^^q^^I 
and  last  place,  cometh  the  enormity  of  imparting  this  cii.  ii.  Brae. 
Sacrament  privately  unto  the  sick.    Thus  far  accused,  ^^^'  ^^* 
we  answer  briefly  to  the  first,  ^  that  seeing  God  by  Sa- 
craments doth   apply  in  particular  unto  every  man's 

*  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  pag.  1  66.  Besides  that  it  is  good  to  leave  the 
Popish  form  in  those  things,  which  we  may  so  conveniently  do,  it  is 
best  to  come  as  near  the  manner  of  celebration  of  the  Supper  which 
our  Saviour  Christ  did  use,  as  may  be.  And  if  it  be  a  good  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  therefore  we  must  rather  say.  Take  thou,  than 
Take  ye,  because  the  Sacrament  is  an  application  of  the  benefits  of 
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BOOK  person  the  grace  which  himself  hath  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind,  there  is  no  cause  why  admi- 
nistering the  Sacraments  we  should  forbear  to  express 
that  in  our  forms  of  speech,  which  he  by  his  Word 
and  Gospel  teacheth  all  to  believe.  In  the  one  Sacra- 
ment, /  baptize  thee,  displeaseth  them  not.  If,  Eat 
thou,  in  the  other  oifend  them,  their  fancies  are  no 
rules  for  Churches  to  follow.  Whether  Christ  at  his 
last  Supper  did  speak  generally  once  to  all,  or  to  every 
one  in  particular,  is  a  thing  uncertain.  His  words  are 
recorded  in  that  form  which  serveth  best  for  the  set- 
ting down  with  historical  brevity  what  was  spoken ; 
they  are  no  manifest  proof  that  he  spake  but  once 
unto  all  which  did  then  communicate,  much  less  that 
we  in  speaking  unto  every  communicant  severally  do 
amiss,  although  it  were  clear  that  we  herein  do  other- 
wise than  Christ  did.  Our  imitation  of  him  consisteth 
not  in  tying  scrupulously  ourselves  unto  his  syllables, 
but  rather  in  speaking  by  the  heavenly  direction  of 
that  inspired  divine  wisdom,  which  teaches  divers  ways 
to  one  end ;  and  doth  therein  control  their  boldness, 
by  whom  any  profitable  way  is  censured  as  reprovable, 
only  under  colour  of  some  small  difference  from  great 
examples  going  before.  To  do  throughout  every  the 
like  circumstance  the  same  which  Christ  did  in  this 
action,  were,  by  following  his  footsteps  in  that  sort,  to 
err  more  from  the  purpose  he  aimed  at,  than  we  now 
do  by  not  following  them  with  so  nice  and  severe 
strictness.  They  little  weigh  with  themselves  how 
dull,  how  heavy,  and  almost  how  without  sense,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  common  multitude  every  where  is, 
who  think  it  either  unmeet  or  unnecessary  to  put  them, 
even  man  by  man,  especially  at  that  time,  in  mind 
whereabout  they  are.  It  is  true,  that  in  sermons  we 
do  not  use  to  repeat  our  sentences  severally  to  every 


Christ,  it  behoveth  that  the  preacher  should  direct  his  admonitions 
particularly,  one  after  another,  unto  all  those  which  hear  his  ser- 
mon, which  is  a  thing  absurd. 
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particular  hearer;  a  strange  madness  it  were  if  we  book 
should.  The  softness  of  wax  may  induce  a  wise  man  ^- 
to  set  his  stamp  or  image  therein ;  it  persuadeth  no 
man,  that  because  wool  hath  the  like  quality,  it  may 
therefore  receive  the  like  impression.  So  the  reason 
taken  from  the  use  of  Sacraments,  in  that  they  are  in- 
struments of  grace  unto  every  particular  man,  may 
with  good  congruity  lead  the  Church  to  frame  accord- 
ingly her  words  in  administration  of  Sacraments,  be- 
cause they  easily  admit  this  form ;  (which  being  in 
sermons  a  thing  impossible,  without  apparent  ridicu- 
lous absurdity;)  agreement  of  Sacraments  with  ser- 
mons, in  that  which  is  alleged  as  a  reasonable  proof  of 
conveniency  for  the  one,  proveth  not  the  same  allega- 
tion impertinent,  because  it  doth  not  enforce  the  other 
to  be  administered  in  like  sort.  For  equal  principles 
do  then  avail  unto  equal  conclusions,  when  the  matter 
whereunto  we  apply  them  is  equal,  and  not  else.  ^  Our 
kneeling  at  communions  is  the  gesture  of  piety.  If 
we  did  there  present  ourselves  but  to  make  some  shew 
or  dumb  resemblance  of  a  spiritual  feast,  it  may  be 
that  sitting  were  the  fitter  ceremony ;  but  coming  as 
receivers  of  inestimable  grace  at  the  hands  of  God, 
what  doth  better  beseem  our  bodies  at  that  hour, 
than  to  be  sensible  witnesses  of  minds  unfeignedly 
humbled?  Our  Lord  himself  did  that  which  custom 
and  long  usage  had  made  fit ;  we,  that  which  fitness 
and  great  decency  hath  made  usual.  The  trial  of  our- 
selves, before  we  eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of  this 
cup,  is,  by  express  commandment,  every  man's  precise 
duty.  As  for  necessity  of  calling  others  unto  account 
besides  ourselves,  albeit  we  be  not  thereunto  drawn  by 
any  great  strength  which  is  in  their  arguments,  who 
first  press  us  with  it  as  a  thing  necessary,  by  affirm- 
ing that  the  Apostles  did  use  it,  and  then  prove  the 


^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  165.  Kneeling  carrieth  a  shew  of  worship; 
sitting  agreeth  better  with  the  action  of  the  Supper.  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  kneeled  not, 
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BOOK  '^Apostles  to  have  used  it,  by  affirming  it  to  be  neces- 
^'       sary ;  again,  albeit   we  greatly   muse    how  they  can 


avouch  that  God  did  command  the  Levites  to  prepare 
their  brethren  against  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and 
that  the  examination  of  them  was  a  part  of  their  pre- 
paration, when  the  place  alleged  to  this  purpose  doth 
but  charge  the  Levite,  saying,  Make  ready  Laahhe- 
chem  for  your  brethren,  to  the  end  they  may  do  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Moses:  wherefore 
in  the  self-same  place  it  foUoweth,  how  lambs,  and 
kids,  and  sheep,  and  bullocks  were  delivered  unto  the 
Levites,  and  that  thus  the  service  was  made  ready ;  it 
followeth  likewise,  how  the  Levites  having  in  such 
sort  provided  for  the  people,  they  made  provision  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  priests,  the  sons  oj  Aaron:  so 
that  confidently  from  hence  to  conclude  the  necessity 
of  examination,  argueth  their  wonderful  great  forward- 
ness in  framing  all  things  to  serve  their  turn ;  never- 
theless, the  examination  of  communicants  when  need 
requireth,  for  the  profitable  use  it  may  have  in  such 
cases,  we  reject  not.  Our  fault  in  admitting  Popish 
iCor.v.  communicants,  is  it  in  that  we  are  forbidden  to  eat, 
T  c  lib  •  ^^^  therefore  much  more  to  communicate  with  noto- 
pag.  167.  rious  malefactors  ?  The  name  of  a  Papist  is  not  given 
unto  any  man  for  being  a  notorious  malefactor:  and 
the  crime  wherewith  we  are  charged,  is  suffering  Pa- 
pists to  communicate ;  so  that,  be  their  life  and  con- 
versation whatsoever  in  the  sight  of  man,  their  Popish 
opinions  are  in  this  case  laid  as  bars  and  exceptions 
against  them ;  yea,  those  opinions  which  they  have 
held  in  former  times,  ^  although  they  now  both  profess 

*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  164.  All  things  necessary  were  used  in  the 
Churches  of  God  in  the  Apostles'  times  ;  but  examination  was  a 
necessary  thing,  therefore  used.  In  the  book  of  Chronicles,  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  6.  the  Levites  were  commanded  to  prepare  the  people  to  the 
receiving  of  the  Passover,  in  place  whereof  we  have  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Now  examination  being  a  part  of  preparation,  it  followeth 
that  here  is  commandment  of  the  examination. 

^  Although  they  would  receive  the  Communion,  yet  they  ought 
to  be  kept  back,  until  such  time  as,  by  their  religious  and  gospel* 
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by  word,  and  offer  to  shew  by  fact  the  contrary.  All  book 
this  doth  not  justify  us,  which  ought  not  (they  say)  to  ^- 
admit  them  in  any  wise,  till  their  gospel-like  behaviour 
have  removed  all  suspicion  of  Popery  from  them,  be- 
cause Papists  are  dogs,  swine,  beasts,  for eAgners  and 
strangers  from  the  House  of  God ;  in  a  word,  thei/  are 
not  of  the  Church,  What  the  terms  of  gospel-like  be- 
haviour may  include  is  obscure  and  doubtful ;  but  of 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  in  this  present  world, 
from  which  they  separate  all  Papists,  we  are  thus  per- 
suaded. Church  is  a  word  which  art  hath  devised, 
thereby  to  sever  and  distinguish  that  society  of  men, 
which  professeth  the  true  Religion,  from  the  rest 
which  profess  it  not.  There  have  been  in  the  world, 
from  the  very  first  foundation  thereof,  but  three  reli- 
gions. Paganism,  which  lived  in  the  blindness  of  cor- 
rupt and  depraved  nature;  Judaism,  embracing  the 
law  which  reformed  heathenish  impieties,  and  taught 
salvation  to  be  looked  for  through  one,  whom  God  in 
the  last  days  would  send,  and  exalt  to  be  Lord  of  all : 
finally.  Christian  belief,  which  yieldeth  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  acknowledgeth  him 
the  Saviour  whom  God  did  promise.  Seeing  then 
that  the  Church  is  a  name,  which  art  hath  given  to 
professors  of  true  Religion  ;  as  they  which  will  define 
a  man,  are  to  pass  by  those  qualities  wherein  one  man 
doth  excel  another,  and  to  take  only  those  essential 
properties  whereby  a  man  doth  differ  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  he  that  will  teach  what  the  Church 
is  shall  never  rightly  perform  the  work  whereabout  he 
goeth,  till  in  matter  of  Religion  he  touch  that  dif- 
ference which  severeth  the  Church's  Religion  from 
theirs  who  are  not  the  Church.  Religion  being  there- 
fore a  matter  partly  of  contemplation,  partly  of  action ; 
we  must  define  the  Church,  which  is  a  religious  so- 
like  behaviour,  they  have  purged  themselves  of  that  suspicion  of  Po- 
pery which  their  former  life  and  conversation  hath  caused  to  be 
conceived.    T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  167. 
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BOOK  ciety,  by  such  differences  as  do  properly  explain  the 
^-  essence  of  such  things,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  object  or 
matter  whereabout  the  contemplations  and  actions  of 
the  Church  are  properly  conversant.  For  so  all  know- 
ledges and  all  virtues  are  defined.  Whereupon,  be- 
cause the  only  object,  which  separateth  ours  from 
other  religions,  is  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  none  but  the 
Church  doth  believe ;  and  whom  none  but  the  Church 
doth  worship ;  we  find  that  accordingly  the  Apostles 
do  every  where  distinguish  hereby  the  Church  from 
Infidels  and  from  Jews,  accounting  them  ivhich  call 
upon  the  name  of'  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  his 
Church,  If  we  go  lower,  we  shall  but  add  unto  this 
certain  casual  and  variable  accidents,  which  are  not 
properly  of  the  being,  but  make  only  for  the  happier 
and  better  being  of  the  Church  of  God,  either  in  deed, 
or  in  men's  opinions  and  conceits.  This  is  the  error 
of  all  Popish  definitions  that  hitherto  have  been 
brought.  They  define  not  the  Church  by  that  which 
the  Church  essentially  is,  but  by  that  wherein  they 
imagine  their  own  more  perfect  than  the  rest  are. 
Touching  parts  of  eminency  and  perfection,  parts  like- 
wise of  imperfection  and  defect  in  the  Church  of  God, 
they  are  infinite^  their  degrees  and  differences  no  way 
possible  to  be  drawn  unto  any  certain  account.  There 
is  not  the  least  contention  and  variance,  but  it  ble- 
Rom.  XV.  misheth  somewhat  the  unity  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
1  Cor  i  Church  of  Christ,  which  notwithstanding  may  have 
10.  not  only  without  offence  or  breach  of  concord  her  ma- 

nifold varieties  in  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Religion,  but 
also  her  strifes  and  contentions  many  times,  and  that 
about  matters  of  no  small  importance ;  yea,  her 
schisms,  factions,  and  such  other  evils  whereunto  the 
body  of  the  Church  is  subject,  sound  and  sick  remain- 
ing both  of  the  same  body,  as  long  as  both  parts  retain 
by  outward  profession  that  vital  substance  of  truth, 
which  maketh  Christian  Religion  to  differ  from  theirs 
which  acknowledge  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
blessed  Saviour  of  mankind,  give  no  credit  to  his  glo- 
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rious  Gospel,  and  have  his  Sacraments,  the  seals  of  book 
eternal  life,  in  derision.     Now  the  privilege  of  the  vi~       ^' 
sible  Church  of  God  (for  of  that  we  speak)  is  to  be 
herein  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  that,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  all  without  it  are  lost  sheep ; 
yet  in  this  was  the  ark  of  Noah  privileged  above  the 
Church,  that  whereas  none  of  them  which  were  in  the 
one'  could  perish,  numbers  in  the  other  are  cast  away, 
because  to  eternal  life  our  profession  is  not  enough. 
Many  things  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  al- 
though from  the  Church  they  separate  not.     In  the 
Church  there  arise  sundry  grievous  storms,  by  means 
whereof  whole  kingdoms  and  nations  professing  Christ, 
both  have  been  heretofore,  and  are  at  this  present  day 
divided    about  Christ.     During  which   divisions    and 
contentions  amongst  men,  albeit  each  part  do  justify 
itself,  yet  the  one  of  necessity  must  needs  err,  if  there 
be   any  contradiction  between   them,  be   it  great  or 
little ;  and  what  side  soever  it  be  that  hath  the  truth, 
the  same  we  must  also   acknowledge  alone  to  hold 
with  the  true  Church  in  that  point,  and  consequently 
the  other  as  an  enemy,  in  that  case  fallen  away  from 
the  true  Church.    Wherefore  of  hypocrites  and  dis- 
semblers, whose  profession  at  the  first  was  but  only  i  John  ii. 
from  the  teeth  outward,  when  they  afterwards  took  ^^* 
occasion  to  oppugn  certain  principal  Articles  of  Faith, 
the  Apostles  which  defended  the  truth  against  them, 
pronounce  them  gone  out  from  the  fellowship  of  sound 
and  sincere  believers,  when  as  yet  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion they  had  not  utterly  cast  oif.     In  like  sense  and 
meaning  throughout  all  ages.  Heretics  have  justly  been 
hated  as  branches  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  true 
vine;  yet  only  so  far  forth  cut  off  as  their  heresies 
have  extended.     Both  heresy,  and  many  other  crimes 
which   wholly  sever  from   God,   do    sever   from    the 
Church  of  God  in  part  only.    The  mystery  of  piety, 
saith  the  Apostle,  is  without  peradventure  great,  God  i  Tim.  iii. 
hath  been  manifested  in  the  Jlesh,  hath  been  justified  ^^• 
in  the  Spirit,  hath  been  seen  of  Angels,  hath  been 
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BOOK  preached  to  nations^  hath  been  believed 07i  in  the  worlds 
^'      hath  been  taken  up  into  glory.    The  Church  is  a  pil- 
lar and  foundation  of  this  truths  which  no  where  is 
known  or  professed  but  only  within  the  Church,  and 
they  all  of  the  Church  that  profess  it     In  the  mean 
while,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  profess  this  who 
are  not  therefore  cleared  simply  from  all,  either  faults 
or  errors,  which  make  separation  between  us  and  the 
well-spring  of  our  happiness.     Idolatry  severed  of  old 
the  Israelites,  iniquity,  those  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
from  God,  who  notwithstanding  were  a  part  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  a  part  of  that  very  seed  which  God 
did    himself  acknowledge   to    be    his    Church.     The 
Church  of  God    may  therefore    contain   both   them 
which  indeed  are  not  his,  yet  must  be  reputed  his  by 
us  that  know  not  their  inward  thoughts,  and  them 
whose  apparent  wickedness  testifieth  even  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  world  that  God  abhorreth  them.     For  to 
Matt.xiii.  this  and  no  other  purpose  are  meant  those  parables, 
24,47.       which   our  Saviour   in  the   Gospel    hath    concerning 
mixture  of  vice  with  virtue,  light  with  darkness,  truth 
with  error,  as  well  openly  known  and  seen,  as  a  cun- 
ningly cloaked  mixture.    That  which  separateth  there- 
fore utterly,  that  which  cutteth  oif  clean  from  the  visi- 
ble Church  of  Christ,  is  plain  apostasy,  direct  denial, 
utter  rejection  of  the  whole  Christian  Faith,  as  far  as 
the  same  is  professedly  different  from  infidelity.     He- 
retics, as  touching  those  points  of  doctrine  wherein 
they  fail ;   Schismatics,  as   touching  the  quarrels  for 
which,  or  the  duties  wherein  they  divide  themselves 
from  their  brethren  ;  loose,  licentious,  and  wicked  per- 
sons, as  touching  their  several  offences  or  crimes,  have 
all  forsaken  the   true   Church  of  God ;  the  Church 
which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the  doctrine  that  they 
corrupt ;  the  Church  that  keepeth  the  bond  of  unity, 
which  they  violate ;  the  Church  that  walketh  in  the 
laws  of  righteousness,  which  they  transgress  ;  this  very  J 
true  Church  of  Christ  they  have  left,  howbeit  not  al- 
together left,  nor  forsaken  simply  the  Church;  upon 
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the  main  foundations  whereof  they  continue  built,  not-  book 
withstanding  these  breaches  whereby  they  are  rent  at  ^' 
the  top  asunder.  Now  because  for  redress  of  professed 
errors  and  open  schisms  it  is,  and  must  be  the  Church's 
care  that  all  may  in  outward  conformity  be  one;  as 
the  laudable  Polity  of  former  ages,  even  so  our  own  to 
that  end  and  purpose  hath  established  divers  Laws, 
the  moderate  severity  whereof  is  a  mean  both  to  stay 
the  rest,  and  to  reclaim  such  as  heretofore  have  been 
led  awry.  But  seeing  that  the  offices  which  Laws  re- 
quire are  always  definite,  and  when  that  they  require 
is  done  they  go  no  farther,  whereupon  sundry  ill- 
affected  persons,  to  save  themselves  from  danger  of 
Laws,  pretend  obedience,  albeit  inwardly  they  carry 
still  the  same  hearts  which  they  did  before ;  by  means 
whereof  it  falleth  out,  that  receiving  unworthily  the 
blessed  Sacrament  at  our  hands,  they  eat  and  drink 
their  own  damnation ;  it  is  for  remedy  of  this  mis- 
chiefs here  determined,  that  whom  the  Law  of  the 

a  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  1 67.  If  the  place  of  the  fifth  to  the  Corinthians 
do  forbid  that  we  should  have  any  familiarity  with  notorious  of- 
fenders, it  doth  more  forbid  that  they  should  be  received  to  the 
Communion  :  and  therefore  Papists  being  such,  as  which  are  noto- 
riously known  to  hold  heretical  opinions,  ought  not  to  be  admitted, 
much  less  compelled  to  the  Supper,  For  seeing  that  our  Saviour 
Christ  did  institute  his  Supper  amongst  his  Disciples,  and  those 
only  which  were,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh,  within  j  it  is  evident,,  that 
the  Papists  being  without,  and  foreigners  and  strangers  from 
the  Church  of  God,  ought  not  to  be  received  if  they  would  offer 
themselves  J  and  that  minister  that  shall  give  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  to  him  which  is  known  to  be  a  Papist,  and  which  hath  never 
made  any  clear  renouncing  of  Popery  with  which  he  hath  been  de- 
filed, doth  profane  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and  doth  give  the  meat 
that  is  prepared  for  the  children  unto  dogs ;  and  he  bringeth  into 
the  pasture,  which  is  provided  for  the  sheep,  swine,  and  unclean 
beasts,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  trust  that  ought  to  be  in  a  steward 
of  the  Lord's  House,  as  he  is.  For  albeit,  that  I  doubt  not,  but 
many  of  those  which  are  now  Papists,  pertain  to  the  election  of 
God,  which  God  also  in  his  good  time  will  call  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  truth ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  ought  to  be  unto  the  mini- 
ster, and  unto  the  Church,  touching  the  ministering  of  Sacraments, 
as  strangers,  and  as  unclean  beasts.     The  ministering  of  the  holy 
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BOOK  realm  doth  punish  unless  they  communicate,  such,  if 
^-  they  offer  to  obey  Law,  the  Church  notwithstanding 
should  not  admit  without  probation  before  had  of  their 
gospel-like  behaviour.  Wherein  they  first  set  no  time, 
how  long  this  supposed  probation  must  continue ; 
again,  they  nominate  no  certain  judgment,  the  verdict 
whereof  shall  approve  men  s  behaviour  to  be  gospel- 
like ;  and,  that  which  is  most  material,  whereas  they 
seek  to  make  it  more  hard  for  dissemblers  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  than  Law  and  Polity  as  yet 
hath  done,  they  make  it  in  truth  more  easy  for  such 
kind  of  persons  to  wind  themselves  out  of  the  Law, 
and  to  continue  the  same  they  were.  The  Law  re- 
quireth  at  their  hands  that  duty  which  in  conscience 
doth  touch  them  nearest,  because  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  us  and  them  is  the  Sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  whose  name  in  the  service 
of  our  Communion  we  celebrate  with  due  honour, 
which  they  in  the  error  of  their  Mass  profane.  As 
therefore  on  our  part  to  hear  Mass  were  an  open  de- 
parture from  that  sincere  profession  wherein  we  stand ; 
so  if  they  on  the  other  side  receive  our  Communion, 
they  give  us  the  strongest  pledge  of  fidelity  that  man 
can  demand.  What  their  hearts  are,  God  doth  know. 
But  if  they  which  mind  treachery  to  God  and  man 
should  once  apprehend  this  advantage  given  them, 
whereby  they  may  satisfy  Law  in  pretending  them- 
selves conformable,  (for  what  can  Law  with  reason  or 

Sacraments  unto  tliem  is  a  declaration  and  seal  of  God's  favour  and 
reconciliation  with  them,  and  a  plain  preaching,  partly,  that  they 
be  washed  already  from  their  sin,  partly  that  they  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  God,  and  such  as  the  Lord  will  feed  to  eternal  life ;  which 
is  not  lawful  to  be  done  unto  those  which  are  not  of  the  household 
of  faith.  And  therefore  I  conclude,  that  the  compelling  of  Papists 
unto  the  Communion,  and  the  dismissing  and  letting  of  them  go, 
when  as  they  be  to  be  punished  for  their  stubbornness  in  Popery, 
(with  this  condition,  if  they  will  receive  the  Communion,)  is  very 
unlawful  5  when  as,  although  they  would  receive  it,  yet  they  ought 
to  be  kept  back  till  such  time  as  by  their  religious  and  gospel-like 
behaviour,  &c. 
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justice  require  more?)  and  yet  be  sure  the  Church  will   book 
accept  no  such  offer  till  their  gospel-like  behaviour  be       ^• 
allowed,  after  that  our  own  simplicity  hath  once  thus 
fairly  eased  them  from  the  sting  of  the  Law ;  it  is  to 
be  thought  they  will  learn  the  mystery  of  gospel-like 
behaviour  when  leisure  serveth  them.    And  so  while 
without    any  cause  we  fear   to  profane    Sacraments, 
we  shall  not  only  defeat  the  purpose  of  most  whole- 
some Laws,  but  lose  or  wilfully  hazard  those  souls, 
from    whom  the  likeliest  means   of  full   and  perfect 
recovery     are     by    our     indiscretion    withheld.     For 
neither  doth   God  thus   bind   us  to  dive  into  men's 
consciences,  nor  can  their  fraud  and  deceit  hurt  any 
man    but   themselves.     To    him   they  seem    such   as 
they  are ;  but  of  us  they  must  be  taken  for  such  as 
they  seem.     In   the    eye     of  God  they  are   against 
Christ,  that  are  not  truly  and  sincerely  with  him ;  in 
our  eyes,  they  must  be  received  as  with  Christ,  that 
are  not  to  outward  shew  against  him.    The  case  of 
impenitent    and    notorious    sinners    is    not    like    unto 
theirs,  whose  only  imperfection  is  error  severed  from 
pertinacy,    error    in    appearance    content    to    submit 
itself  to  better  instruction ;  error  so  far  already  cured, 
as  to  crave  at  our  hands  that  Sacrament,  the  hatred 
and   utter   refusal  whereof  was   the  weightiest  point 
wherein  heretofore  they  swerved  and  went  astray.     In 
this  case  therefore  they  cannot  reasonably  charge  us 
with  remiss  dealing,  or  with  carelessness  to  whom  we 
impart  the  mysteries  of  Christ;  but  they  have  given 
us    manifest   occasion   to    think   it  requisite  that  we 
earnestly  advise  rather,  and  exhort  them  to  consider 
as    they    ought    their    sundry    oversights ;    first,    in 
equalling  undistinctly  crimes   with   errors,  as  touch- 
ing force  to  make  uncapable  of  this   Sacrament ;  se- 
condly, in  suffering   indignation    at  the  faults  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  blind   and  withhold   their  judg- 
ments  from    seeing   that  which  withal    they  should 
acknowledge,  concerning  so  much,  nevertheless,  still 
due  to  the  same  Church,  as  to  be  held  and  reputed 
a  part  of  the  House  of  God,  a  limb   of  the  visible 
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BOOK  Church   of  Christ;    thirdly,    in    imposing   upon   the 
^-      Church  a  burthen,  to  enter  farther  into  mens  hearts, 
and   to    make  a  deeper  search    of  their  consciences, 
than  any  Law  of  God  or  reason  of  man  enforceth ; 
fourthly   and    lastly,    in    repelling    under    colour   of 
longer   trial    such    from    the   mysteries    of   heavenly 
grace,  as  are  both  capable  thereof  by  the  Laws  of 
God,  for   any  thing  we   hear   to   the   contrary,    and 
should  in  divers  considerations  be  cherished   accord- 
ing to  the  merciful  examples  and  precepts  whereby 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  hath  taught  us  towards  such  to 
shew  compassion,   to    receive  them  with   lenity   and 
all    meekness ;  if  any  thing   be  shaken  in  them,  to 
strengthen   it;  not  to  quench   with  delays   and  jea- 
lousies that  feeble  smoke  of  conformity  which  seem- 
eth  to  breathe  from  them,  but  to  build  wheresoever 
there    is    any    foundation;    to    add    perfection    unto 
slender  beginnings ;   and  that,  as  by  other  offices  of 
piety,    even    so    by   this    very   food    of    life   which 
Christ  hath  left  in   his  Church,  not  only  for  preser- 
vation   of  strength,   but  also  for  relief  of  weakness. 
T.  c.i.  i.    But  to  return  to  our  own  selves,  in  whom  the  next 
^'      '      thing  severely  reproved  is  the  paucity  of  communi- 
cants.    If   they   require    at   communions   frequency, 
we  wish    the    same,   knowing   how    acceptable    unto 
2Chron.     God  sucli  scrvicc  is,  when  multitudes  cheerfully  con- 
Psai  cxxii.  ^"^  unto  it ;    if  they  encourage  men  thereunto,  we 
1.  also  (themselves  acknowledge  it)  are  not  utterly  for- 

getful to  do  the  like ;  if  they  require  some  public 
coaction  for  remedy  of  that,  wherein  by  milder  and 
softer  means,  little  good  is  done,  they  know  our 
Laws  and  Statutes  provided  in  that  behalf,  where- 
unto  whatsoever  convenient  help  may  be  added  more 
by  the  wisdom  of  man,  what  cause  have  we  given 
the  world  to  think  that  we  are  not  ready  to  hearken 
to  it,  and  to  use  any  good  means  of  sweet  compul- 
Lukexiv.  sion  to  havc  this  high  and  heavenly  banquet  largely 
^^'  furnished  ?    Only  we  cannot  so  far  yield  as  to  judge 

it  convenient,  that  the   holy  desire  of  a  competent 
number  should  be  unsatisfied  because  the  greater  part 

I 
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is  careless  and  undisposed  to  join  with  them.  Men  book 
should  not  (they  say)  be  permitted  a  few  by  them-  ^' 
selves  to  communicate  when  so  many  are  gone  away, 
because  this  Sacrament  is  a  token  of  our  conjunction 
with  our  brethren ;  and  therefore  by  communicating 
apart  from  them,  we  make  an  apparent  shew  of  dis- 
traction. I  ask  then,  on  which  side  unity  is  broken, 
whether  on  theirs  that  depart,  or  on  theirs  who,  being 
left  behind,  do  communicate  ?  First,  in  the  one  it 
IS  not  denied  but  that  they  may  have  reasonable 
causes  of  departure,  and  that  then  even  they  are  de- 
livered from  just  blame.  Of  such  kind  of  causes  two 
are  allowed,  namely,  danger  of  impairing  health,  and 
necessary  business  requiring  our  presence  otherwhere. 
And  may  not  a  third  cause,  which  is  unfitness  at 
the  present  time,  detain  us  as  lawfully  back  as  ei- 
ther of  these  two  ?  True  it  is,  that  we  cannot  here- 
by altogether  excuse  ourselves,  for  that  we  ought 
to  prevent  this,  and  do  not.  But  if  we  have  com- 
mitted a  fault  in  not  preparing  our  minds  before, 
shall  we  therefore  aggravate  the  same  with  a  worse ; 
the  crime  of  unworthy  participation  ?  He  that  ab- 
staineth  doth  want  for  the  time  that  grace  and  com- 
fort which  religious  communicants  have ;  but  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  receiveth  death ;  that 
which  is  life  to  others,  turneth  in  him  to  poison. 
Notwithstanding,  whatsoever  be  the  cause  for  which 
men  abstain,  were  it  reason  that  the  fault  of  one 
part  should  any  way  abridge  their  benefit  that  are 
not  faulty  ?  There  is  in  all  the  Scripture  of  God 
no  one  syllable  which  doth  condemn  communicat- 
ing amongst  a  few,  when  the  rest  are  departed  from 
them.  As  for  the  last  thing,  which  is  our  imparting T.  c.i.i. 
this  Sacrament  privately  to  the  sick,  whereas  there  ^'^'*^* 
have  been  of  old  (they  grant)  two  kinds  of  necessity 
wherein  this  Sacrament  might  be  privately  admin- 
istered ;  of  which  two,  the  one  being  erroneously 
imagined,  and  the  other  (they  say)  continuing  no 
longer  in  use,  there  remaineth  unto  us  no  necessity 
VOL.  II.  A  a 
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"BOOK  at  all,  for  which  that  custom  should  be  retained. 
^'  The  falsely  surmised  necessity  is  that  whereby  some 
have  thought  all  such  excluded  from  possibility  of 
salvation,  as  did  depart  this  life,  and  never  were 
made  partakers  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  The  other 
case  of  necessity  was,  when  men  which  had  fallen  in 
time  of  persecution,  and  had  afterwards  repented 
them,  but  were  not  as  yet  received  again  unto  the 
fellowship  of  this  communion,  did  at  the  hour  of 
death  request  it,  that  so  they  might  rest  with  greater 
quietness  and  comfort  of  mind,  being  thereby  assured 
of  departure  in  unity  of  Christ's  Church  ;  which  vir- 
tuous desire  the  Fathers  did  think  it  great  impiety 
not  to  satisfy.  This  was  Serapion's  case  of  necessity. 
Serapion,  a  faithful  aged  person,  and  always  of  very 
upright  life,  till  fear  of  persecution  in  the  end  caused 
him  to  shrink  back,  after  long  sorrow  for  his  scan- 
dalous offence,  and  suit  oftentimes  made  to  be  par- 
doned of  the  Church,  fell  at  length  into  grievous 
sickness,  and  being  ready  to  yield  up  the  ghost,  was 
then  more  instant  than  ever  before  to  receive  the 
Sacrament.  Which  Sacrament  was  necessary  in  this 
case,  not  that  Serapion  had  been  deprived  of  ever- 
lasting life  w^ithout  it,  but  that  his  end  was  there- 
by to  him  made  the  more  comfortable.  And  do  we 
think,  that  all  cases  of  such  necessity  are  clean  va-  ' 
nished?  Suppose  that  some  have  by  mispersuasion 
lived  in  schism,  withdrawn  themselves  from  holy 
and  public  assemblies,  hated  the  prayers,  and  loath- 
ed the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  falsely  presuming 
them  to  be  fraught  with  impious  and  antichristian 
corruptions  ;  which  error  the  God  of  mercy  and  truth 
opening  at  the  length  their  eyes  to  see,  they  do  not 
only  repent  them  of  the  evil  which  they  have  done, 
but  also  in  token  thereof  desire  to  receive  comfort 
by  that  whereunto  they  have  offered  disgrace,  (which 
may  be  the  case  of  many  poor  seduced  souls,  even 
at  this  day ;)  God  forbid  we  should  think  that  the 
Church  doth  sin,  in  permitting  the  wounds  of  such 
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to  be  supplied  with  that  oil  which'  this  gracious  Sa-  1300K. 
crament  doth  yield,  and  their  bruised  minds  not  ^' 
only  need  but  beg.  There  is  nothing  which  the  soul 
of  man  doth  desire  in  that  last  hour  so  much  as 
comfort  against  the  natural  terrors  of  death,  and 
other  scruples  of  conscience  which  commonly  do 
then  most  trouble  and  perplex  the  weak ;  towards 
whom  the  very  Law  of  God  doth  exact  at  our  hands 
all  the  helps  that  Christian  lenity  and  indulgence 
can  afford.  Our  general  consolation  departing  this 
life  is,  the  hope  of  that  glorious  and  blessed  resur- 
rection which  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  nameth  'Egava- 1  Cor.  xv. 
o-rao-tv^  ^  to  notc  that  as  all  men  should  have  theirpi^'-i  -  ^^ 
'Avao-Tao-tv,  and  be  raised  again  from  the  dead,  so  the 
just  shall  be  taken  up  and  exalted  above  the  rest, 
whom  the  power  of  God  doth  but  raise,  and  not 
exalt.  This  life,  and  this  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  for  all  men,  as  touching  the  suffi- 
ciency of  that  he  hath  done ;  but  that  which  mak- 
eth  us  partakers  thereof,  is  our  particular  commu- 
nion with  Christ ;  and  this  Sacrament  a  principal 
mean,  as  well  to  strengthen  the  bond,  as  to  multi- 
ply in  us  the  fruits  of  the  same  communion.  For 
which  cause  St.  Cyprian^  termeth  it  a  joyful  so- 
lemnity of  expedite  and  speedy  resurrection  ;  Igna- 
tius, '^  a  medicine  which  procureth  immortality  and 
preventeth  death ;  Irenseus  ^,  the  nourishment  of  our 
bodies  to  eternal  life,  and  their  preservative  from 
corruption.  ^  Now  because  that  Sacrament,  which  at 
all  times  we   may  receive   unto   this  effect,  is  then 

^  Ata  rviv  l}t  TV?  yv<;  eTroc^a-iv.  Theophyl.  Tiuvriq  ol  ccv^^wrro^  uvi- 
^xvToct,  ixovoi  ^£  TTirol  ix^tovvToct  Tuv  ccyoc^ujv.  Ammon.  Vide  1  Thess. 
iv.  17. 

^  Maturatae  Resurrectionis  laetabuiida  solemnia.  Cypr.  de  Coen. 
Dom.    Vide  in  Oper.  Arnoldi. 

^   ii>a,^^a,y.Qv  d^avaa-iocq,  dvri^orov  fxv)  ^aveh.     Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Ephcs. 

'^  lien.  lib.  iv.  cap.  34. 

^  Etsi  nihil  facile  mutandum  est  ex  solemnibus,  tamen  iibi  aequi- 
tas  evidens  poscit,  subveniendum  est.  Lib.  cxxxviii.  ff.  de  Reg, 
Jnr. 
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BOOK  most  acceptable  and  most  fruitful  wher^  any  special 
^'       extraordinary  occasion,  nearly  and   presently  urging. 


kindleth  our  desires  towards  it,  their  severity,  who 
cleave  unto  that  alone  which  is  generally  fit  to  be 
done,  and  so  make  all  men's  conditions  alike,  may 
add  much  affliction  to  divers  troubled  and  grieved 
minds,  of  whose  particular  estate  particular  respect 
being  had,  according  to  the  charitable  order  of  the 
Church  wherein  we  live,  there  ensueth  unto  God  that 
glory  which  his  righteous  saints  comforted  in  their 
greatest  distresses  do  yield  ;  and  unto  them  which 
have  their  reasonable  petitions  satisfied,  the  same  con- 
tentment, tranquillity,  and  joy,  that  others  before 
them,  by  means  of  like  satisfaction,  have  reaped,  and 
wherein  we  all  are  or  should  be  desirous  finally  to 
take  our  leave  of  the  world,  whensoever  our  own  un- 
certain time  of  most  assured  departure  shall  come. 
Concerning  therefore  both  prayers  and  sacraments,  to- 
gether with  our  usual  and  received  form  of  adminis- 
tering the  same  in  the  Church  of  England,  let  thus 
much  suffice. 
Of  festival-  gg.  As  the  substance  of  God  alone  is  infinite  and 
thJnaturai  hath  uo  kind  of  limitation,  so  likewise  his  continu- 
causesof  aucc  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  knoweth 
venientiii-  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Which  demonstrable  con- 
stitution, elusion  being  presupposed,  it  followeth  necessarily, 
that  besides  him,  all  things  are  finite  both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  continuance.  If  in  substance  all  things 
be  finite,  it  cannot  be  but  that  there  are  bounds  with- 
out the  compass  whereof  their  substance  doth  not 
extend  ;  if  in  continuance  also  limited,  they  all  have, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  their  set  and  their  certain  terms, 
before  which  they  had  no  being  at  all.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  first,  we  do  most  admire  those  things 
which  are  greatest ;  and,  secondly,  those  things  which 
are  ancientest ;  because  the  one  are  least  distant  from 
the  infinite  substance,  the  other  from  the  infinite 
continuance  of  God.  Out  of  this  we  gather  that 
only  God  hath  true  immortality  or  eternity,  that  is 
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to  say,  continuance  wherein  there  groweth  no  dif-  book 
ference  by  addition  of  hereafter  unto  now,  whereas  ^- 
the  noblest  and  perfectest  of  all  things  besides  have 
continually,  through  continuance,  the  time  of  former 
continuance  lengthened ;  so  that  they  could  not  here- 
tofore be  said  to  have  continued  so  long  as  now, 
neither  so  long  as  hereafter.  God's  own  eternity  is 
the  hand  which  leadeth  Angels  in  the  course  of  their 
perpetuity;  their  perpetuity  the  hand  that  draweth 
out  celestial  motion ;  the  line  of  which  motion,  and 
the  thread  of  time,  are  spun  together.  Now  as  na- 
ture bringeth  forth  time  with  motion,  so  we  by  mo- 
tion have  learned  how  to  divide  time,  and  by  the 
smaller  parts  of  time  both  to  measure  the  greater, 
and  to  know  how  long  all  things  else  endure.  For 
time,  considered  in  itself,  is  but  the  flux  of  that  very 
instant  wherein  the  motion  of  the  heaven  began,  be- 
ing coupled  with  other  things,  it  is  the  quantity  of 
their  continuance  measured  by  the  distance  of  two 
instants  ;  as  the  time  of  a  man  is  a  man's  continu- 
ance from  the  instant  of  his  first  breath  till  the  instant 
of  his  last  gasp.  Hereupon  some  have  defined  time 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  motion  of  heaven ;  because 
the  first  thing  which  time  doth  measure  is  that  mo- 
tion wherewith  it  began,  and  by  the  help  whereof  it 
measureth  other  things ;  as  when  the  prophet  David 
saith,  that  a  man's  continuance  doth  not  commonly 
exceed  threescore  and  ten  years,  he  useth  the  help 
both  of  motion  and  number  to  measure  time.  They 
which  make  time  an  effect  of  motion,  and  motion 
to  be  in  nature  before  time,  ought  to  have  considered 
with  themselves,  that  albeit  we  should  deny,  as  Me- 
lissus  did,  all  motion,  we  might  notwithstanding  ac- 
knowledge time,  because  time  doth  but  signify  the 
quantity  of  continuance,  which  continuance  may  be 
in  things  that  rest  and  are  never  moved.  Besides,  we 
may  also  consider  in  rest  both  that  which  is  past,  and 
that  which  is  present,  and  that  which  is  future  ;  yea, 
farther,  even  length  and  shortness  in  every  of  these, 
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BOOK  although  we  never  had  conceit  of  motion.  But  to 
^'  define,  without  motion,  how  long,  or  how  short  such 
continuance  is,  were  impossible.  So  that  herein  we 
must  of  necessity  use  the  benefit  of  years,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  which  all  grow  from  celestial  motion.  Again, 
for  as  much  as  that  motion  is  circular,  whereby  we 
make  our  divisions  of  time,  and  the  compass  of  that 
circuit  such,  that  the  heavens,  which  are  therein  con- 
tinually moved  and  keep  in  their  motions  uniform  ce- 
lerity, must  needs  touch  often  the  same  points,  they 
cannot  choose  but  bring  unto  us  by  equal  distances 
frequent  returns  of  the  same  times.  Furthermore, 
whereas  time  is  nothing  but  a  mere  quantity  of  that 
continuance  which  all  things  have,  that  are  not,  as 
God  is,  without  beginning,  that  which  is  proper  unto 
all  quantities  agreeth  also  to  this  kind ;  so  that  time 
doth  but  measure  other  things,  and  neither  worketh 
in  them  any  real  effect,  nor  is  itself  ever  capable  of 
any.  And  therefore  when  commonly  we  use  to  say, 
that  time  doth  eat  or  fret  out  all  things ;  that  time 
is  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world,  because  it  bringeth 
forth  all  knowledge  ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  foolish 
than  time,  which  never  holdeth  any  thing  long,  but 
whatsoever  one  day  learneth,  the  same  another  day 
forgetteth  again ;  that  some  men  see  prosperous  and 
happy  days,  and  that  some  men's  days  are  miserable ; 
in  all  these  and  the  like  speeches,  that  which  is  ut- 
tered of  the  time  is  not  verified  of  time  itself,  but 
agreeth  unto  those  things  which  are  in  time,  and  do  by 
means  of  so  near  conjunction  either  lay  their  burden 
upon  the  back,  or  set  their  crown  upon  the  head  of 
time.  Yea,  the  very  opportunities  which  we  ascribe 
to  time  ^,  do  in  truth  cleave  to  the  things  themselves 
wherewith  the  time  is  joined.  As  for  time,  it  neither 
causeth  things,  nor  opportunities  of  things,  although 
it  comprise  and  contain  both.     All  things  whatsoever 

Lib.  qui  Praeceptioiies  insciibitur. 
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having  their  time,  the  works  of  God  have  always  that  book 
time  which  is  seasonablest  and  fittest  for  them.     His       ^' 
works  are  some  ordinary,  some  more  rare ;   all  wor- 
thy of  observation,  but  not  all  of  hke  necessity  to 
be  often  remembered  ;  they  all  have  their  times,  but 
they  all  do  not  add  the  same  estimation  and  glory 
to  the  times  wherein  they  are.     For  as  God  by  be- 
ing every  where,  yet  doth   not  give  unto   all   places 
one  and  the  same  degree  of  holiness  ;  so  neither  one 
and  the  same  dignity  to  all  times  by  working  in  all. 
For  if  all  either  places  or  times  were  in  respect  of 
God  alike ;  wherefore  was  it  said  unto  Moses  by  par- 
ticular  designation,   That   very    place   ivherein   thou^^od.uis. 
standest  is  holy  ground  P    Why  doth  the  prophet  Da- 
vid choose  out  of  all  the  days  of  the  year  but  one, 
whereof  he  speaketh  by  way  of  principal  admiration. 
This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made?    No  doubt,  asPsai.cxviii. 
God's  extraordinary  presence  hath  hallowed  and  sane-    * 
tified    certain   places,   so  they  are    his    extraordinary 
works  that  have  truly  and  worthily  advanced  certain 
times ;  for  which  cause  they  ought  to  be  with  all  men 
that  honour  God  more  holy  than   other  days.     The 
Wise  Man  therefore  compareth  herein  not  unfitly  the 
times  of  God  with  the  persons  of  men.    If  any  should 
ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  one  day  doth   excel 
another,  seeing  the  light  of  all  the  days  in  the  year 
proceedeth  from  one  sun;  to  this  he  answereth,  2%aif Eccius. 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  hath  parted  tJiem  asunder,  7—12! 
he  hath  hy  them  disposed  the  times  and  solemn  feasts; 
some  he  hath  chosen  out  and  sanctified,  some  he  hath 
put  among  the  days  to  number:  even  as  Adam  and 
all  other  men  are  of  one  substance,  all  created  of  the 
earth :    But  the  Lord  hath  divided  them    by  great 
knowledge,  and  made  their  ways  divers;  some  he  hath 
blessed  and  exalted,  some  he  hath  sanctified  and  ap- 
propriated unto  himself,  some  he  hath  cursed,  hum- 
bled, and  put  them  out  of  their  dignity.     So  that  the 
cause  being  natural    and    necessary  for  which  there 
should  be  a  difference  in  days,  the  solemn  observation 
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BOOK 
V. 


The  man- 
ner of  ce- 
lebrating 
festival- 
days. 


whereof  declareth  religious  thankfulness  towards  him, 
whose  works  of  principal  reckoning  we  thereby  ad- 
mire and  honour,  it  cometh  next  to  be  considered, 
what  kinds  of  duties  and  services  they  are,  wherewith 
such  times  should  be  kept  holy. 

70.  The  sanctification  of  days  and  times  is  a  token 
of  that  thankfulness,  and  a  part  of  that  public  ho- 
nour which  we  owe  to  God  for  admirable  benefits, 
whereof  it  doth  not  suffice  that  we  keep  a  secret  ca- 
lendar, taking  thereby  our  private  occasions  as  we 
list  ourselves  to  think  how  much  God  hath  done  for 
all  men ;  but  the  days  which  are  chosen  out  to  serve 
as  public  memorials  of  such  his  mercies  ought  to 
be  clothed  with  those  outward  robes  of  holiness, 
whereby  their  diiference  from  other  days  may  be 
made  sensible.  But  because  time  in  itself,  as  hath 
been  already  proved,  can  receive  no  alteration,  the 
hallowing  of  festival-days  must  consist  in  the  shape 
or  countenance  which  we  put  upon  the  affairs  that 
are  incident  into  those  days.  This  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made,  saith  the  prophet  David ;  let  us 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  So  that  generally  offices 
and  duties  of  ^  religious  joy  are  that  wherein  the  hal- 
lowing of  festival-times  consisteth.  The  most  natu- 
ral testimonies  of  our  rejoicing  in  God  are,  first,  his 
praises  set  forth  with  cheerful  alacrity  of  mind  ;  se- 
condly, our  comfort  and  delight  expressed  by  a  cha- 
ritable  largeness  of  somewhat   more   than    common 


^  Graiule  videlicet  officiim),  focos  et  toros  in  publicum  educere, 
vicatira  epulari^  civitatera  tabernaj  balitu  abolefacere,  vino  lutuni 
cogere,  catervatim  cursitare  ad  injurias,  ad  inipudentias^  ad  libiili- 
iiis  illecebras.  Siccine  exprimitur  publicum  gaudium  per  publi- 
cum dedecus  ?  Tert.  Apol.  cap.  35.  p.  28.  D,  ed.  Par.  Dies  festos 
Majestati  altissimaj  dedicates  nuliis  volumus  voluptatil)us  occu- 
pari.    CI.  xii.  tit.  12.  lib.  1.     'Avt*  t^$  ttdhon  Tro/xTrsta?  v.oCi  ula^fiipyia,(; 

Jtat  y.<t)^ov  xoii  yeXuTU,  aAA  VfJi-vovq  ^ilovc;  koh  Is^uv  ^^oyiuv  uy.poccaiv,  xa) 
'TT^oaiv^inv  oi^isTraUoiq  y-oafAovf^BWiv  oaK^zyoK-  Theod.  ad  Graec.  Infidel. 
ser.  ix,  Twc  y^^  uvrrjq  (pianxx^  io-rtu  eva-t^rirs  ilvui  kocI  (pihoiv^^wKov. 
Pliilo.  lib,  de  Abraham. 
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bounty;  thirdly,  sequestration  from  ordinary  labours,  book 
the  toils  and  cares  whereof  are  not  meet  to  be  com-  ^- 
panions  of  such  gladness.  Festival  solemnity,  there- 
fore, is  nothing  but  the  due  mixture,  as  it  were,  of 
these  three  elements,  praise,  bounty,  and  rest.  Touch- 
ing praise,  for  as  much  as  the  Jews,  who  alone  knew 
the  way  how  to  magnify  God  aright,  did  commonly 
(as  appeared  by  their  wicked  lives)  more  of  custom 
and  for  fashion-sake  execute  the  service  of  their  Reli- 
gion, than  with  hearty  and  true  devotion,  which  God 
especially  requireth  ;  he  therefore  protesteth  against 
their  sabbaths  and  solemn  days,  as  being  therewith  isa.  i.  13. 
much  offended.  Plentiful  and  liberal  expence  is  re- 
quired in  them  that  abound,  partly  as  a  sign  of  their 
own  joy  in  the  goodness  of  God  towards  them,  and 
partly  as  a  mean  whereby  to  refresh  those  poor  and  Nehemiah 
needy,  who  being  especially  at  these  times  made  par-^"^'^* 
takers  of  relaxation  and  joy  with  others,  do  the  more 
religiously  bless  God,  whose  great  mercies  were  a  cause 
thereof,  and  the  more  contentedly  endure  the  burden 
of  that  hard  estate  wherein  they  continue.  Rest  is  the 
end  of  all  motion,  and  the  last  perfection  of  all  things 
that  labour.  Labours  in  us  are  journeys,  and  even 
in  them  which  feel  no  weariness  by  any  work,  yet 
they  are  but  ways  whereby  to  come  unto  that,  which 
bringeth  not  happiness  till  it  do  bring  rest.  For  as 
long  as  any  thing  which  we  desire  is  unattained,  we 
rest  not.  Let  us  not  here  take  rest  for  idleness.  They 
are  idle,  whom  the  painfulness  of  action  causeth  to 
avoid  those  labours  whereunto  both  God  and  Nature 
bindeth  them ;  they  rest,  which  either  cease  from 
their  work  when  they  have  brought  it  unto  perfec- 
tion, or  else  give  over  a  meaner  labour  because  a  wor- 
thier and  better  is  to  be  undertaken.  God  hath  created 
nothing  to  be  idle  or  ill  employed.  As  therefore  man 
doth  consist  of  different  and  distinct  parts,  every  part 
endued  with  manifold  abilities,  which  all  have  their  se- 
veral ends  and  actions  thereunto  referred ;  so  there  is  in 
this  great  variety  of  duties  which  belong  to  men  that 
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ROOK  dependency  and  order,  by  means  whereof,  the  lower 
^-  sustaining^  always  the  more  excellent,  and  the  higher 
perfecting  the  more  base,  they  are  in  their  times  and 
seasons  continued  with  most  exquisite  correspondence. 
Labours  of  bodily  and  daily  toil  purchase  freedom  for 
actions  of  religious  joy,  which  benefit  these  actions 
requite  with  the  gift  of  desired  rest ;  a  thing  most 
natural  and  fit  to  accompany  the  solemn  festival  du- 
ties of  honour  which  are  done  to  God.  For  if  those 
principal  works  of  God,  the  memory  whereof  we  use 
to  celebrate  at  such  times,  be  but  certain  tastes  and 
says,  as  it  were,  of  that  final  benefit  wherein  our 
perfect  felicity  and  bliss  lieth  folded  up,  seeing  that 
the  presence  of  the  one  doth  direct  our  cogitations, 
thoughts,  and  desires  towards  the  other,  it  giveth 
surely  a  kind  of  life,  and  addeth  inwardly  no  small 
delight  to  those  so  comfortable  expectations,  when 
the  very  outward  countenance  of  that  we  presently 
do,  representeth  after  a  sort  that  also  whereunto  we 
tend ;  as  festival  rest  doth  that  celestial  estate  where- 
of the  very  Heathens  themselves  %  which  had  not 
the  means  whereby  to  apprehend  much,  did  not- 
withstanding imagine  that  it  needs  must  consist  in 
rest,  and  have  therefore  taught  that  above  the  high- 
est moveable  sphere  there  is  nothing  which  feeleth 
alteration,  motion,  or  change,  but  all  things  immu- 
table, unsubject  to  passion,  blest  with  eternal  conti- 
nuance in  a  life  of  the  highest  perfection,  and  of  that 
complete  abundant  sufficiency  within  itself,  which  no 
possibility  of  want,  maim,  or  defect  can  touch.  Be- 
sides, whereas  ordinary  labours  are  both  in  them- 
selves painful  and  base  in  comparison  of  festival  ser- 
vices done  to  God,  doth  not  the  natural  diiference 
between  them  shew  that  the  one,  as  it  were  by  way 
of  submission  and   homage,  should  surrender  them- 


^  Ova  scrnv  ovoevo(;  ovaefjcioC'  [xtrothoXy)  ruv  vTre^  l^corcnu  ^s^o[A,ivv)v  (po^av, 
aXX  a.vcc'K'Ko\(ii'xcc  xa*  oLTtod^ri  rrjv  a,^icrrv)v  l^ovroe,  ^oji^v  ncci  rrjv  ccvTcc^Kiara" 
rrjv  oiocnXe'i  tov  uttccvtu  ulujvct.   Arist, 
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selves  to  the  other,  wherewith  they  can  neither  easily  book 
concur,  because  painfulness  and  joy  are  opposite,  nor  ^- 
decently,  because  while  the  mind  hath  just  occasion 
to  make  her  abode  in  the  house  of  gladness,  the 
weed  of  ordinary  toil  and  travel  becometh  her  not  ? 
Wherefore  even  Nature  hath  taught  the  Heathens, 
and  God  the  Jews,  and  Christ  us,  first  that  festival 
solemnities  are  a  part  of  the  public  exercise  of  Re- 
ligion ;  secondly,  that  praise,  liberality,  and  rest, 
are  as  natural  elements  whereof  solemnities  consist. 
But  these  things  the  Heathens  converted  to  the  ho- 
nour of  their  false  gods  ;  and,  as  they  failed  in  the 
end  itself,  so  neither  could  they  discern  rightly  what 
form  and  measure  Religion  therein  should  observe. 
Whereupon  when  the  Israelites  impiously  followed 
so  corrupt  example,  they  are  in  every  degree  noted 
to  have  done  amiss  ;  their  hymns  or  songs  of  praise 
were  idolatry ;  their  bounty,  excess  ;  and  their  rest, 
wantonness.  Therefore  the  Law  of  God,  which  ap- 
pointed them  days  of  solemnity,  taught  them  like- 
wise in  what  manner  the  same  should  be  celebrated. 
According  to  the  pattern  of  which  institution,  David 
establishing  the  state  of  Religion  ordained  praise  to 
be  given  unto  God  in  the  sabbaths,  months,  and  i  chron. 
appointed  times,  as  their  custom  had  been  always  ^^"^•^^* 
before  the  Lord.  Now,  besides  the  times  which  God 
himself  in  the  Law  of  Moses  particularly  specified, 
there  were  through  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  certain 
other  devised  by  occasion  of  like  occurrents  to  those 
whereupon  the  former  had  risen ;  as  namely,  that 
which  Mordecai  and  Esther  did  first  celebrate  in  me-  Esther  ix. 
mory  of  the  Lord's  most  wonderful  protection,  when^'^' 
Haman  had  laid  his  inevitable  plot,  to  man's  think- 
ing, for  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Jews  even  in  one 
day.  This  they  call  the  Feast  of  Lots,  because  Ha- 
man had  cast  their  life  and  their  death,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  hazard  of  a  lot.  To  this  may  be  added  that 
other  also  of  Dedication,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  the  institution  whereof  is  declared  Joim  x.  22. 
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BOOK  in  the  History  of  the  Maccabees.    But  for  as  much 
as  their  Law   by  the  coming  of  Christ  is   changed, 


I  Mac.  iv.  and  we  thereunto  no  way  bound,  St.  Paul,  although 
^^'  it  were  not  his  purpose  to  favour  invectives  against 

the   special    sanctification  of  days  and  times  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ, 
doth    notwithstanding   bend   his    forces    against   that 
opinion  which  imposed  on  the  Gentiles  the  yoke  of 
Jewish    legal    observations,    as    if   the   whole   world 
ought  for  ever,  and  that  upon  pain  of  condemnation, 
to  keep  and  observe  the  same.     Such  as  in  this  per- 
suasion hallowed  those  Jewish  sabbaths  the  Apostle 
Gal.  iv.  10,  sharply  reproveth,  saying,  Ve  observe  days,  and  months, 
and  times,  and  years;  I  am  in  fear  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain,     Howbeit,  so  far 
oif  was  TertuUian  from  imagining  how  any  man  could 
possibly  hereupon  call  in  question  such  days  as  the 
Church  of  Christ  doth  observe  %  that  the  observation 
of  these  days  he  useth  for  an  argument  whereby  to 
prove,  it  could  not  be  the  Apostle's  intent  and  mean- 
ing to  condemn   simply  all  observing  of  such  times. 
Generally  therefore  touching  feasts  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  they  have  that  profitable  use  whereof  St.  Au- 
Aug.  de  ci-  gustinc  spcakcth,  By  festival  solemnities  and  set  days 
Hb!  x."ap.  ^^  dedicate  and  sanctify  to  God  the  memory  of  his 
3-  ^om.  vii.  benefits,  lest  unthanhful  forgetfulness  thereojf'  should 
Par.  creep  upon  us  in  course  of  time.    And  concerning  par- 

ticulars, their  sabbath  the  Church  hath  changed  into 
our  Lord's  day ;  that  as  the  one  did  continually  bring 
to  mind  the  former  world  finished  by  creation,  so  the 
other  might  keep  us  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  a 
far  better  world,  begun  by  him  which  came  to  restore 
all  things,  to  make  both  heaven  and  earth  new. 
For  which  cause  they  honoured  the  last  day,  we  the 
first  in  every  seven  throughout  the  year.     The   rest 

^  Si  omnem  In  totum  devotionem  temporum  et  dierum  et  raensi- 
um  et  annorum  erasit  Apostolus,  cur  Pascha  celebramus  annuo  cir- 
culo  in  mense  primo  ?  Cur  quincjuaginta  exinde  diebus  in  omni  e\- 
ultatione  decurrimus?  Lib.  advers.  Psycb. 
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of  the  days  and  times  which  we  celebrate  have  re-  book 
lation  all  to  one  Head.    We  begin  therefore  our  Ec-       ^• 


clesiastical  year   with    the    glorious  Annunciation   ofLukei.  26. 
his  Birth  by  angelical  embassage.    There  being  here- 
unto added  his   blessed  Nativity  itself;   the  mystery 
of  his    legal    Circumcision;    the    testification   of   his  Luke  ii.  21. 
true   Incarnation    by  the    Purification  of  her  which 
brought   him    into  the  world,   his    Resurrection,  his 
Ascension   into  heaven,  the  admirable  sending  down 
of  his    Spirit    upon    his    chosen,   and    (which  conse- 
quently ensued)  the  notice  of  that  incomprehensible 
Trinity  thereby  given  to  the  Church  of  God.    Again, 
for  as  much  as  we  know  that  Christ  hath  not  only 
been  manifested  great  in  himself,  but  great  in  other 
his   saints   also,  the  days  of  whose  departure  out  of 
the  world  are  to  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  birth 
and    coronation    days   of  kings   or   emperors ;    there- 
fore especial  choice  being  made  of  the  very  flower  of 
all  occasions  in  this   kind,  there   are  annual  selected 
times  to  meditate  of  Christ  glorified  in  them,  which 
had  the  honour  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  before  they  had 
age    and    ability  to   know    him  ;    glorified    in    them, 
which  knowing  him  as  Stephen,  had  the  sight  of  that 
before  death,  wherein  to  so  acceptable  death  did  lead  ; 
glorified  in  those  sages  of  the  East,  that  came  from 
far   to    adore    him,  and   were   conducted    by  strange 
light ;    glorified   in   the    second   Elias   of  the    world, 
sent  before  him  to  prepare  his  way ;  glorified  in  those 
Apostles,  whom  it  pleased  him  to  use  as  founders  of 
his    kingdom    here ;    glorified    in    the   Angels,    as.  in 
Michael ;  glorified  in  all  those  happy  souls,  that  are 
already  possessed  of  heaven.    Over  and  besides  which 
number  not  great,  the  rest  be  but  four  other  days 
heretofore  annexed  to  the  feast  of  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost, by  reason  of  general  Baptism  usual  at  those  two 
feasts  ;   which   also  is   the  cause   why  they  had   not, 
as  other  days,  any  proper  name  given  them.     Their 
first  institution  was  therefore  through  necessity,  and 
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BOOK  their  present  continuance  is  now  for  the  greater  ho- 
^-  nour  of  the  principals  whereupon  they  still  attend. 
If  it  be  then  demanded^  whether  we  observe  these 
times  as  being  thereunto  bound  by  force  of  divine 
Law^  or  else  by  the  only  positive  ordinances  of  the 
Church  ?  I  answer  to  this,  that  the  very  Law  of 
Nature  itself,  which  all  men  confess  to  be  God's 
Law,  requireth  in  general  no  less  the  sanctification 
of  times,  than  of  places,  persons,  and  things,  unto 
God's  honour.  For  which  cause  it  hath  pleased 
him  heretofore,  as  of  the  rest,  so  of  times  likewise, 
to  exact  some  parts  by  way  of  perpetual  homage, 
never  to  be  dispensed  withal,  nor  remitted ;  again, 
to  require  some  other  parts  of  time  with  as  strict 
exaction,  but  for  less  continuance ;  and  of  the  rest 
which  were  left  arbitrary,  to  accept  what  the  Church 
shall  in  due  consideration  consecrate  voluntarily  unto 
like  religious  uses.  Of  the  first  kind,  amongst  the 
Jews,  was  the  sabbath-day ;  of  the  second,  those 
feasts  which  are  appointed  by  the  Law  of  Moses ; 
the  feast  of  Dedication,  invented  by  the  Church,  ' 
standeth  in  the  number  of  the  last  kind.  The  mo- 
ral Law  requiring  therefore  a  seventh  part  through- 
out the  age  of  the  whole  world  to  be  that  way  em- 
ployed ;  although  with  us  the  day  be  changed,  in 
regard  of  a  new  revolution  begun  by  our  Saviour 
Christ,  yet  the  same  proportion  of  time  continueth 
which  was  before,  because  in  reference  to  the  benefit 
of  creation,  and  now  much  more  of  renovation  there- 
unto added  by  him  which  was  Prince  of  the  world 
to  come,  we  are  bound  to  account  the  sanctification 
of  one  day  in  seven  a  duty  which  God's  immutable 
Law  doth  exact  for  ever.  The  rest,  they  say,  we 
ought  to  abolish,  because  the  continuance  of  them 
doth  nourish  wicked  superstition  in  the  minds  of 
men ;  besides,  they  are  all  abused  by  Papists,  the 
enemies  of  God,  yea,  certain  of  them,  as  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  even  by  the  Jews. 
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71.   Touching   Jews,  their   Easter   and   Pentecost  book 
have  with  ours  as  much  affinity  as  PhiHp  the  Apostle       ^' 


with  Philip  the  Macedonian  King.     As  for  imitation  Exceptions 
of  Papists  and  the  breeding  of  superstition,  they  are^fgp^^^^o^ 
now  become  such  common  guests,  that  no  man  can  other  festu 
think  it  discourteous  to  let  them  go  as  they  came,  besides  tiie 
The  next  is  a   rare  observation   and   strange^;    you  sabbath. 
shall  find,  if  you  mark  it,  (as  it  doth  deserve  to  be 
noted  well,)  that   many  thousands  there  are,  who  if 
they    have    virtuously   during    those    times    behaved 
themselves,  if  their  devotion  and  zeal  in  prayer  have 
been  fervent,  their   attention   to   the  Word  of  God 
such  as  all  Christian  men  should  yield,  imagine  that 
herein    they   have    performed    a   good   duty ;    which 
notwithstanding  to  think  is  a  very  dangerous  error, 
in  as  much  as  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  hath  taught 
that  we  ought  not  to  keep  our  Easter  as  the  Jews 
did  for  certain  days,  but  in  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  of  truth  to  feast  continually:  whereas 

^  T.  C.  lib.  vi.  pag.  151.  If  they  had  been  never  abused  nei- 
ther by  the  Papists,  nor  by  the  Jevvs_,  as  they  have  been,  and  are 
daily  j  yet  such  making  of  holidays  is  never  without  some  great 
danger  of  bringing  in  some  evil  and  corrupt  opinions  into  the 
minds  of  men.  I  will  use  an  example  in  one,  and  that  the  chief 
of  holidays,  and  most  generally  and  of  longest  time  observed  in 
the  Church,  which  is  the  feast  of  Easter,  which  was  kept  of  some 
more  days,  of  some  fewer.  How  many  thousands  are  there,  I  will 
not  say  of  the  ignorant  Papists,  but  of  those  also  which  profess 
the  Gospel,  which  when  they  have  celebrated  those  days  with 
diligent  heed  taken  unto  their  life,  and  with  som^earnest  devo- 
tion in  praying,  and  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  do  not  by  and  by 
think  that  they  have  well  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter  j  and 
yet  have  they  thus  notably  deceived  themselves  ;  for  Saint  Paul 
teacheth,  1  Cor.  v.  8.  that  the  celebrating  of  the  feast  of  the  Chris- 
tians Easter  is  not,  as  the  Jews  was,  for  certain  days  ;  but  shew- 
eth  that  we  must  keep  this  feast  all  the  days  of  our  life  in  the  un- 
leavened bread  of  sincerity  and  of  truth.  By  which  we  see,  that 
the  observing  of  the  feast  of  Easter  for  certain  days  in  the  year 
doth  pull  out  of  our  minds,  ere  ever  we  be  aware,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  and  causeth  us  to  rest  in  that  near  consideration  of  our 
duties,  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  which  should  be  extended  to  all 
our  life. 
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BOOK  the  restraint  of  Easter  to  a  certain  number  of  days, 
^-  causeth  us  to  rest  for  a  short  space  in  that  near  con- 
sideration of  our  duties,  which  should  be  extended 
throughout  the  course  of  our  whole  lives,  and  so 
pulleth  out  of  our  minds  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Gospel  ere  we  be  aware.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  here  they  mean,  or  should  mean,  is,  that, 
Christ  having  finished  the  Law,  there  is  no  Jewish 
Paschal  solemnity,  nor  abstinence  from  sour  bread 
now  required  at  our  hands ;  there  is  no  leaven  which 
we  are  bound  to  cast  out,  but  malice,  sin,  and  wicked- 
ness ;  no  bread  but  the  food  of  sincere  truth,  where- 
with we  are  tied  to  celebrate  our  Passover.  And  see- 
ing no  time  of  sin  is  granted  us,  neither  any  inter- 
mission of  sound  belief,  it  folio weth,  that  this  kind 
of  feasting  ought  to  endure  always.  But  how  are 
standing  festival  solemnities  against  this  ?  That  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  requireth  is  the  perpetuity  of 
virtuous  duties ;  not  perpetuity  of  exercise  or  action, 
but  disposition  perpetual,  and  practice  as  oft  as  times 
and  opportunities  require.  Just,  valiant,  liberal,  tem- 
perate, and  holy  men  are  they,  which  can  whenso- 
ever they  will,  and  will  whensoever  they  ought,  exe- 
cute what  their  several  perfections  import.  If  virtues 
did  always  cease  to  be  when  they  cease  to  work,  there 
should  be  nothing  more  pernicious  to  virtue  than 
sleep  ;  neither  were  it  possible  that  men,  as  Zachary 
and  Elizabeth,  should  in  all  the  commandments  of 
God  walk  unreprovable ;  or  that  the  chain  of  our 
conversation  should  contain  so  many  links  of  divine 
virtues,  as  the  Apostles  in  divers  places  have  reck- 
oned up,  if  in  the  exercise  of  each  virtue  perpetual 
continuance  were  exacted  at  our  hands.  Seeing  there- 
fore all  things  are  done  in  time,  and  many  offices 
are  not  possible  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  duties  of  all  sorts  must  have  necessarily 
their  several  successions  and  seasons,  in  which  re- 
spect the  Schoolmen  have  well  and  soundly  deter- 
mined, that  God's  affirmative  Laws  and  Precepts,  the 
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Laws  that  enjoin  any  actual  duty,  as  prayer,  alms,   book 
and  the  like,  do  bind  us  ad  semper  velle,  but  not  ad      ^' 
semper  agere ;  we  are  tied  to  iterate  and  resume  them 
when  need  is,  howbeit  not  to  continue  them  with- 
out any  intermission.     Feasts,  whether   God   himself 
hath  ordained  them,   or  the  Church  by  that  autho- 
rity which  God  hath  given,  they  are  of  Religion  such 
pubHc  services  as  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued otherwise  than  only  by  iteration.    Which  itera- 
tion is  a  most  effectual  mean  to  bring  unto  full  ma- 
turity and  growth  those  seeds  of  godliness,  that  these 
very  men    themselves  do  grant  to  be   sown    in    the 
hearts  of  many  thousands,  during  the  while  that  such 
feasts  are  present.     The  constant  habit  of  well  doing 
is  not  gotten  without  the  custom  of  doing  well,  nei- 
ther can  virtue  be  made  perfect  but  by  the  manifold 
works  of  virtue  often  practised.     Before  the  powers 
of  our  minds  be  brought  unto   some  perfection,  our 
first  essays  and  offers  towards  virtue  must  needs  be 
raw ;  yet  commendable,  because  they  tend  unto  ripe- 
ness.   For  which  cause,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  com- 
manded, especially  this  circumstance  amongst  others 
in  solemn  feasts,  that  to  children  and  novices  in  Re- 
ligion they  minister  the  first  occasion  to  ask  and  en- 
quire of  God.     Whereupon,  if  there  follow    but  so 
much  piety  as  hath  been  mentioned,  let  the  Church 
learn    to    further  imbecility  with    prayer ;    Preserve, 
Lord,  these  good  and  gracious  beginnings,  that  they 
suddenly  dry  not  up  like  the  morning  dew,  hut  may 
prosper  and  grow  as  the  trees,  which  rivers  of  waters 
keep  always  flourishing.     Let  all  men's  acclamations 
be,  Grace,  grace  unto  it,  as  to  that  first  laid  corner- 
stone in  Zerubbabel's  buildings.     For  who  hath  de- 
spised the  day  of  those  things  which  are  small  ?    Or, 
how  dare  we  take  upon   us   to   condemn   that  very 
thing  which  voluntarily  we  grant  maketh  us  of  no- 
thing somewhat ;  seeing  all  we  pretend  against  it,  is 
only,  that  as  yet  this  somewhat  is  not  much  ?    The 
days  of  solemnity  which  are  but  few  cannot  choose 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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BOOK  but  soon  finish  that  outward  exercise  of  godliness 
^'  which  properly  appertaineth  to  such  times;  howbeit, 
men  s  inward  disjx)sition  to  virtue  they  both  augment 
for  the  present,  and,  by  their  often  returns,  bring  also 
the  same  at  the  length  unto  that  perfection  which 
we  most  desire.  So  that  although  by  their  necessary 
short  continuance  they  abridge  the  present  exercise 
of  piety  in  some  kind,  yet  because  by  repetition  they 
enlarge,  strengthen  and  confirm  the  habits  of  all  vir- 
tue, it  remaineth,  that  we  honour,  observe,  and  keep 
them  as  ordinances  many  ways  singularly  profitable 
in  God's  Church.  This  exception  being  taken  against 
holidays,  for  that  they  restrain  the  praises  of  God 
unto  certain  times,  another  followeth  condemning  re- 
straint of  men  from  their  ordinary  trades  and  labours 
at  those  times.     ^  It  is  not  (they  say)  in  the  power 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  152.  I  confess,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  appoint  so  many  days  in  the  week,  or  in  the  year, 
(in  the  which,  the  congregation  shall  assemble  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God,  and  receive  the  Sacraments,  and  offer  up  prayers  unto 
God,)  as  it  shall  think  good,  according  to  those  rules  which  are 
before  alleged.  But  that  it  hath  power  to  make  so  many  holi- 
days as  we  have,  wherein  men  are  commanded  to  cease  from  their 
daily  vocations  of  plowing  and  exercising  their  handicrafts,  that 
I  deny  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  For  proof  whereof  I 
will  take  the  fourth  commandment,  and  no  other  interpretation 
of  it  than  Mr.  Doctor  alloweth  of,  which  is,  that  God  liceusetb 
and  leaveth  it  at  the  liberty  of  every  man  to  work  six  days  in  the 
week,  so  that  he  rest  the  seventh  day.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the 
Lord  hath  left  it  to  all  men  at  liberty,  that  they  might  labour, 
if  they  think  good,  six  days  ;  I  say,  the  Church,  nor  no  man  can 
take  this  liberty  away  from  them,  and  drive  them  to  a  necessary 
rest  of  the  body.  And  if  it  be  lawful  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
the  Church  in  this  point  :  and  instead,  that  the  Lord  saith,  six 
days  thou  mayest  labour,  if  thou  wilt,  to  say,  thou  shalt  not  la- 
bour six  days  ;  I  do  not  see,  why  the  Church  may  not  as  well, 
whereas  the  Lord  saith,  Thoti  shalt  rest  the  seventh  day,  command 
that  thou  shalt  not  rest  the  seventh  day.  For  if  the  Church  may 
restrain  the  liberty  which  God  hath  given  them,  it  may  take  away 
the  yoke  also  which  God  hath  put  upon  them.  And  whereas  you 
say,  that  notwithstanding  this  fourth  commandment,  the  Jews 
had  certain  other  feasts  which  they  observed  ;  indeed  the  Lord, 
which   gave   this   general   Law,  might   make  as   many  exceptions 
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of  the  Church  to  command  rest,  because  God  hath  book 
left  it  to  all  men  at  liberty,  that  if  they  think  good 
to  bestow  six  whole  days  in  labour,  they  may ;  nei- 
ther is  it  more  lawful  for  the  Church  to  abridge  any 
man  of  that  liberty  which  God  hath  granted,  than  to 
take  away  the  yoke  which  God  hath  laid  upon  them, 
and  to  countermand  what  he  doth  expressly  enjoin. 
They  deny  not,  but  in  times  of  public  calamity,  that 
men  may  the  better  assemble  themselves  to  fast  and 
pray,  the  Church,  because  it  hath  received  command- 
ment from  God  to  proclaim  a  prohibition  from  or- 
dinary works,  standeth  bound  to  do  it,  as  the  Jews 
afflicted  did  in  Babylon.  But  without  some  express 
commandment  from  God  there  is  no  power,  they  say, 
under  heaven,  which  may  presume  by  any  degree  to 
restrain  the  liberty  that  God  hath  given.  Which 
opinion,  albeit  applied  here  no  farther  than  to  this 
present  cause,  shaketh  universally  the  fabric  of  go- 
vernment, tendeth  to  anarchy  and  mere  confusion, 
dissolveth  families,  dissipateth  colleges,  corporations, 
armies,  overthroweth  kingdoms,  churches,  and  what- 


as  he  thought  good,  and  so  long  as  he  thought  good.  But  it  fol- 
loweth  not,  because  the  Lord  did  it,  that  therefore  the  Church 
may  do  it,  unless  it  hath  commandment  and  authority  from  God  so 
to  do.  As  when  there  is  any  general  plague  or  judgment  of  God 
either  upon  the  Church,  or  coming  towards  it,  the  Lord  command- 
eth  in  such  a  case,  Joel  ii.  15.  that  they  should  sanctify  a  general 
fast,  and  proclaim  Ghnatsarah,  which  signifieth  a  prohibition,  or 
forbidding  of  ordinary  works  j  and  is  the  same  Hebrew  word  where- 
with those  fast-days  are  noted  in  the  Law,  wherein  they  should 
rest.  The  reason  of  which  commandment  of  the  Lord  was,  that  as 
they  abstained  that  day  as  much  as  might  be  conveniently  from 
meats,  so  they  might  abstain  from  their  daily  works,  to  the  end 
they  might  bestow  the  whole  day  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  and 
humbling  themselves  in  the  congregation,  confessing  their  faults, 
and  desiring  the  Lord  to  turn  away  from  his  fierce  wrath.  In  this 
case  the  Church  having  commandment  to  make  a  holiday,  may, 
and  ought  to  do  it,  as  the  Church  which  was  in  Babylon  did  during 
the  time  of  their  captivity  5  but  where  it  is  destitute  of  a  command- 
ment, it  may  not  presume  by  any  decree  to  restrain  that  liberty 
which  the  Lord  hath  given. 

B  b  2 
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BOOK  soever  is  now  through  the  providence  of  God  by  ail- 
thority  and  power  upheld.  For  whereas  God  hath 
foreprized  things  of  the  greatest  weighty  and  hath 
therein  precisely  defined,  as  well  that  which  every 
man  must  perform,  as  that  which  no  man  may  at- 
tempt, leaving  all  sorts  of  men  in  the  rest,  either  to 
be  guided  by  their  own  good  discretion  if  they  be 
free  from  subjection  to  others,  or  else  to  be  ordered 
by  such  commandments  and  laws  as  proceed  from 
those  superiors  under  whom  they  live ;  the  patrons 
of  liberty  have  here  made  solemn  proclamation  that 
all  such  laws  and  commandments  are  void,  inasmuch 
as  every  man  is  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  mind 
in  such  things  as  are  not  either  exacted  or  prohibited 
by  the  Law  of  God.  And  because,  only  in  these 
things,  the  positive  precepts  of  men  have  place  ; 
which  precepts  cannot  possibly  be  given  without 
some  abridgment  of  their  liberty  to  whom  they  are 
given  ;  therefore  if  the  father  command  the  son,  or 
the  husband  the  wife,  or  the  lord  the  servant,  or 
the  leader  the  soldier,  or  the  prince  the  subject,  to 
go  or  stand,  sleep  or  wake,  at  such  times  as  God 
himself  in  particular  commandeth  neither;  they  are 
to  stand  in  defence  of  the  freedom  which  God  hath 
granted,  and  to  do  as  themselves  list,  knowing  that 
men  may  as  lawfully  command  them  things  utterly 
forbidden  by  the  Law  of  God,  as  tie  them  to  any 
thing  which  the  Law  of  God  leaveth  free.  The  plain 
contradictory  whereunto  is  infallibly  certain.  Those 
things  which  the  Law  of  God  leaveth  arbitrary  and 
at  liberty,  are  all  subject  to  the  positive  laws  of 
men  ;  which  laws,  for  the  common  benefit,  abridge 
particular  men  s  liberty  in  such  things  as  far  as  the 
rules  of  equity  will  sufter.  This  we  must  either  main- 
tain, or  else  overturn  the  world,  and  make  every  man 
his  own  commander.  Seeing  then  that  labour  and 
rest  upon  any  one  day  of  the  six  throughout  the  year, 
are  granted  free  by  the  Law  of  God,  how  exempt 
we  them  from  the  force  and  power  of  Ecclesiastical 
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Law^  except  we  deprive  the  world  of  power  to  make  book 
any  Ordinance  or  Law  at  all  ?  Besides,  is  it  probable  ' 
that  God  should  not  only  allow,  but  command  con- 
currency of  rest  with  extraordinary  occasions  of  dole- 
ful events  befalling,  peradventure,  some  one  certain 
Church,  or  not  extending  unto  many,  and  not  as 
much  as  permit  or  licence  the  like,  when  piety,  tri- 
umphant with  joy  and  gladness,  maketh  solemn  com- 
memoration of  God's  most  rare  and  unwonted  mer- 
cies, such  especially  as  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
doth  or  might  participate?  Of  vacation  from  labour 
in  times  of  sorrow  the  only  cause  is,  for  that  the  ge- 
neral public  prayers  of  the  whole  Church,  and  our 
own  private  business,  cannot  both  be  followed  at 
once ;  whereas  of  rest  in  the  famous  solemnities  of 
public  joy,  there  is  both  this  consideration  the  same, 
and  also  farther  a  kind  of  natural  repugnancy,  which 
maketh  labours  (as  hath  been  proved)  much  more 
unfit  to  accompany  festival  praises  of  God,  than  of- 
fices of  humiliation  and  grief.  Again,  if  we  sift  what 
they  bring  for  proof  and  approbation  of  rest  with 
fasting,  doth  it  not  in  all  respects  as  fully  warrant 
and  as  strictly  command  rest,  whensoever  the  Church 
hath  equal  reason  by  feasts  and  gladsome  solemni- 
ties to  testify  public  thankfulness  towards  God  ?  I 
would  know  some  cause  why  those  words  of  the  pro- 
phet Joel,  Sanctify  a  fast^  call  a  solemn  assernbli/,  Joel  ii.  is. 
which  words  were  uttered  to  the  Jews  in  misery  and 
great  distress,  should  more  bind  the  Church  to  do  at 
all  times  after  the  like  in  their  like  perplexities,  than 
the  words  of  Moses  to  the  same  people  in  a  time  of Exod.  xui. 
joyful  deliverance  from  misery.  Remember  this  day,^' 
may  warrant  any  annual  celebration  of  benefits  no 
less  importing  the  good  of  men  ;  and  also  justify,  as 
touching  the  manner  and  form  thereof,  what  cir- 
cumstance soever  we  imitate  only  in  respect  of  natu- 
ral fitness  or  decency,  without  any  Jewish  regard 
to  ceremonies,  such  as  were  properly  theirs,  and  are 

B  b  3 
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BOOK  not  by  us  expedient  to  be  continued.     According  to 
^'       the  rule  of  which  general  directions  taken  from  the 


Law  of  God,  no  less  in  the  one  than  the  other, 
the  practice  of  the  Church  commended  unto  us  in 
holy  Scripture,  doth  not  only  make  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  black  and  dismal  days,  (as  one  of  the  Fathers 
termeth  them,)  but  plainly  offereth  itself  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  ordinances  (if  occasion  require)  as 
that  which  Mordecai  did  sometimes  devise,  Esther 
Esth.  ix.  what  lay  in  her  power  help  forward,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  establish  for  perpetuity  ;  namely,  that  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month  Adar 
should  be  every  year  kept  throughout  all  genera- 
tions, as  days  of  feasting  and  joy,  wherein  they  would 
rest  from  bodily  labour,  and  what  by  gifts  of  charity 
bestowed  upon  the  poor,  what  by  other  liberal  signs 
of  amity  and  love,  all  testify  their  thankful  minds  to- 
wards God,  which  almost  beyond  possibility  had  de- 
livered them  all,  when  they  all  were  as  men  dead.  But 
this  decree,  they  say,  was  divine  not  ecclesiastical  %  as 

^  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  pag.  193.  The  example  out  of  Esther  is  no  suf- 
ficient warrant  for  these  feasts  in  question.  For  first,  as  in  other 
cases,  so  in  this  case  of  days,  the  estate  of  Christians  under  the 
Gospel  ought  not  to  be  so  ceremonious  as  was  theirs  under  the 
Law.  Secondly,  that  which  was  done  there  was  done  by  a  spe- 
cial direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  either  through  the  ministry 
of  the  prophets  which  they  had,  or  by  some  other  extraordinary 
means,  which  is  not  to  be  followed  by  us.  This  may  appear  by 
another  place,  Zach.  viii.  where  the  Jews  changed  their  fasts 
into  feasts,  only  by  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  through  the  ministry 
of  the  Prophet.  For  further  proof  whereof,  first,  I  take  the  28th 
verse  of  Esth.  ix.  where  it  appeareth,  that  this  was  an  order  to  en- 
dure always,  even  as  long  as  the  other  feast-days  which  were  in- 
stituted by  the  Lord  himself.  So  that  what  abuses  soever  were  of 
that  feast,  yet  as  a  perpetual  decree  of  God  it  ought  to  have  re- 
mained ;  whereas  our  Churches  can  make  no  such  decree,  which 
may  not  upon  change  of  times,  and  other  circumstances,  be  al- 
tered. For  the  other  proof  hereof  I  take  the  last  verse  :  for  the 
Prophet  contenteth  not  himself  with  that,  that  he  had  rehearsed 
the  decree,  as  he  doth  soujetimes  the  decree  of  profane  kings, 
but  addeth  precisely,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  decree  was  made. 
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may  appear  in  that  there  is  another  decree  in  another  book 
book  of  Scripture,  which  decree  is  plain  not  to  have  ^' 
proceeded  from  the  Church's  authority,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Prophet  only ;  and  as  a  poor  simple 
man  sometime  was  fully  persuaded  that  if  Pontius 
Pilate  had  not  been  a  Saint,  the  Apostles  would  never 
have  suffered  his  name  to  stand  in  the  Creed ;  so 
these  men  have  a  strong  opinion,  that  because  the 
book  of  Esther  is  canonical,  the  decree  of  Esther 
cannot  be  possibly  ecclesiastical.  If  it  were,  they 
ask  how  the  Jews  could  bind  themselves  always  to 
keep  it,  seeing  Ecclesiastical  Laws  are  mutable?  As 
though  the  purposes  of  men  might  never  intend 
constancy  in  that,  the  nature  whereof  is  subject  to 
alteration.  Doth  the  Scripture  itself  make  mention 
of  any  divine  commandment?  Is  the  Scripture  wit- 
ness of  more,  than  only  that  Mordecai  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  custom,  that  by  letters  written  to  his 
brethren  the  Jews  throughout  all  provinces  under 
Darius  the  king  of  Persia,  he  gave  them  charge  to 
celebrate  yearly  those  two  days,  for  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  God's  miraculous  deliverance  and 
mercy;  that  the  Jews  hereupon  undertook  to  do  it, 
and  made  it  with  general  consent  an  order  for  per- 
petuity ;  that  Esther,  secondly,  by  her  letters  con- 
firmed the  same  which  Mordecai  had  before  decreed ; 
and  that,  finally,  the  ordinance  was  written  to  re- 
main for  ever  upon  record  ?  Did  not  the  Jews  in 
provinces  abroad  observe  at  the  first  the  fourteenth 
day,  the  Jews  in  Susis  the  fifteenth  ?  Were  they 
not  all  reduced  to  an  uniform  order  by  means  of 
those  two  decrees,  and    so    every  where  three  days 

it  was  registered  in  this  book  of  Esther,  which  is  one  of  the  books 
of  canonical  Scripture,  declaring  thereby  in  what  esteem  they 
had  it.  If  it  had  been  of  no  further  authority  than  our  decrees, 
or  than  a  canon  of  one  of  the  Councils,  it  had  been  presumption 
to  have  brought  it  into  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sum 
of  my  answer  is,  that  this  decree  was  divine,  and  not  ecclesiastical 
only. 

B  b  4 
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BOOK  kept;  the  first  with  fasting,  in  memory  of  danger; 
the    rest,    in    token    of    deliverance,    as    festival    and 


joyful  days  ?  Was  not  the  first  of  these  three  after- 
wards, the  day  of  sorrow  and  heaviness,  abrogated, 
when  the  same  Church  saw  it  meet  that  a  better  day, 
a   day  in    memory    of   like    deliverance    out   of   the 

2  Mac.  XV.  bloody  hands  of  Nicanor,  should  succeed  in  the  room 
thereof?  But  forasmuch  as  there  is  no  end  of  an- 
swering fruitless  oppositions,  let  it  sufliice  men  of  so- 
ber minds  to  know,  that  the  Law  both  of  God  and 
Nature  alloweth  generally  days  of  rest  and  festival 
solemnity  to  be  observed  by  way  of  thankful  and 
joyful  remembrance,  if  such  miraculous  favours  be 
shewed  towards  mankind  as  require  the  same  ;  that 
such  graces  God  hath  bestowed  upon  his  Church,  as 
well  in  latter  as  in  former  times  ;  that  in  some  par- 

1  Mac.  iv.  ticulars,  when  they  have  fallen  out,  himself  hath  de- 
manded his  own  honour,  and  in  the  rest  hath  left 
it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  directed  by  those 
precedents,  and  enlightened  by  other  means,  always 
to  judge  when  the  like  is  requisite.  About  questions 
therefore,  concerning  days  and  times,  our  manner  is 
not  to  stand  at  bay  with  the  Church  of  God,  de- 
manding wherefore  the  memory  of  ^Paul  should  be 
rather  kept  than  the  memory  of  ^  Daniel ;  we  are 
content  to  imagine,  it  may  be  perhaps  true,  that  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Prophets  of  God  that  have  gone 
before ;  we  never  yet  saw  cause  to  despair,  but  that 
the  ^  simplest  of  the   people    might   be   taught   the 

^  Commemoratio  Apostolica  Passionis,  totius  Christianitatis  ma- 
gistra,  a  ciinctis  jure  celebratur.    Cod.  lib.  iii.  tit.  12.  1.  7. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  153.  For  so  much  as  the  old  people  did 
never  keep  any  feast  or  holiday  for  remembrance,  either  of  Mo- 
ses, &c. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  153.  The  people,  when  it  is  called  St.  Paul's 
day,  or  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary's  day,  can  understand  nothing 
thereby,  but  that  they  are  instituted  to  the  honour  of  St.  l*aul,  or 
the  Virgin  Mary,  unless  they  be  otherwise  taught.  And  if  you 
say,  let  them  so  be  taught,  I  have  answered,  that  the  teaching  in 
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right  construction  of  as  great  mysteries  as  the  ^name  book 
of  a  Saint's  day  doth  comprehend,  although  the  ^ 
times  of  the  year  go  on  in  their  wonted  course ;  we 
had  rather  glorify  and  bless  God  for  the  fruit  we 
daily  behold  reaped  by  such  ordinances,  as  his  gra- 
cious Spirit  maketh  the  ripe  wisdom  of  this  national 
Church  to  bring  forth,  than  vainly  boast  of  our  own 
peculiar  and  private  inventions,  as  if  the  skill  of 
'^profitable  regiment  had  left  her  public  habitation 
to  dwell  in  retired  manner  with  some  few  men  of 
one  livery;  we  make  not  our  childish  appeals,  some-T. c. i. i. 
times  from  our  own  to  foreign  Churches,  sometimes^' 
from  both  unto  Churches  ancienter  than  both  are, 
in  effect  always  from  all  others  to  our  own  selves ; 
but,  as  becometh  them  that  follow  with  all  humility 
the  ways  of  peace,  we  honour,  reverence,  and  obey, 
in  the  very  next  degree  unto  God,  the  voice  of  the 
Church  of  God  wherein  we  live.  They,  whose  wits 
are  too  glorious  to  fall  to  so  low  an  ebb,  they  which 
have  risen  and  swoln  so  high  that  the  walls  of 
ordmary  rivers  are  unable  to  keep  them  in,  they 
whose  wanton  contentions  in  the  cause  whereof  we 
have  spoken,  do  make  all  where  they  go  a  sea,  even 
they,  at  their  highest  float,  are  constrained  both  to 
see  and  ^  grant,  that  what  their  fancy  will  not  yield 
to  like,  their  judgment  cannot  with  reason  condemn. 

this  land  cannot,  by  any  order  which  is  yet  taken,  come  to  the  most 
part  of  those  which  have  (hunk  this  poison,  &c. 

^  Scilicet  ignorant  nos  nee  Christum  unquam  relinquere,  qui  pro 
totius  servandorum  mundi  sahite  passus  est,  nee  alium  quempiam 
colere  posse.  Nam  hunc  qnidem  tanquam  Filium  Dei  adoramus, 
Martyres  vero  tanquam  Discipulos  et  Imitatores  Domini  digne 
propter  insuperabilem  in  Regem  ipsorum  ac  Praeceptorem  benevo- 
lentiam  diligimus,  quorum  et  nos  consortes  et  discipulos  fieri  opta- 
mus.    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  15. 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  153.    As  for  all  the  commodities,  &c. 

'^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  154.  We  condemn  not  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, neither  in  this,  nor  in  other  things,  which  are  meet  to  be  re- 
formed. For  it  is  one  thing  to  mislike,  another  thing  to  condemn  j 
and  it  is  one  thing  to  condemn  something  in  the  Church,  and  an- 
other thing  to  condemn  the  Church  for  it. 
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BOOK  Such  is  evermore  the  final  victory  of  all  truth,  that 
^'      they  which  had  not  the  hearts  to  love  her,  acknow- 


ledge that  to  hate  her  they  have  no  cause.    Touch- 
ing   those    festival    days    therefore   which    we    now 
observe,   their   number  being   no  way  felt  ^  discom- 
modious  to  the    commonwealth,    and    their   grounds 
such  as  hitherto    hath  been  shewed ;  what   remain- 
eth,   but  to   keep   them    throughout   all    generations 
holy,  severed   by   manifest   notes  of  dift'erence  from 
other  times,  adorned  with  that  which  most  may  be- 
token   true,  virtuous,    and   celestial  joy?     To  which 
intent,  because  surcease  from  labour  is  necessary,  yet 
not  so  necessary,  no  not  on  the  Sabbath  or  seventh  day 
itself,  but   that   rarer   occasions    in    men's   particular 
affairs,  subject  to  manifest  detriment  unless  they  be 
presently  followed,  may  with  very  good    conscience 
draw  them  sometimes  aside  from   the  ordinary  rule, 
considering   the   favourable    dispensation    which    our 
Mark  ii.  27.  Lord  and  Saviour  groundeth  on  this  axiom,  Man  was 
32—36.'^^  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  ordained 
for  man,  so  far  forth  as  concerneth  ceremonies  an- 
nexed to  the  principal  sanctification  thereof,  howso- 
ever the  rigour  of  the  Law  of  Moses  may  be  thought 
to  import  the  contrary ;   if  we  regard  with  what  se- 
verity the  violation  of  Sabbaths  hath  been  sometime 
punished,  a  thing  perhaps  the  more  requisite  at  that 
instant,  both  because  the  Jews,  by  reason  of  their  long 
abode  in  a  place  of  continual  servile  toil,  could  not 
suddenly  be  weaned  and  drawn  unto  contrary  offices 
without  some  strong  impression  of  terror;  and  also  for 
that  there  is  nothing  more   needful,  than  to  punish 
with  extremity  the  first  transgressions  of  those  Laws 
that  require  a  more  exact  observation  for  many  ages 
to   come;    therefore  as  the  Jews,  superstitiously  ad- 
dicted to  their  Sabbaths'  rest  for  a  long  time,  not 
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without  danger  to  themselves  and  ^obloquy  to  their  book 
very  Law,  did  afterwards  perceive  and  amend  wisely      ^- 
their  former  error,  not  doubting  that  bodily  labours 
are  made  by  necessity  venial,  though  otherwise,  espe- 1  Mac.  u. 
cially  on  that  day,  rest  be  more  convenient;  so  at  all^^*'*^* 
times,  the  voluntary  scandalous  contempt  of  that  rest 
from   labour,   wherewith  publicly  God  is  served,  we 
cannot  too  severely  correct  and  bridle.    The  Emperor  Neh.xiii. 
Constantine  having  with  over-great  facility  licensed  J^^'^j  jj^  jj. 
Sunday's  labour  in  country  villages,  under  that  pre- tit.  12.  i.  3. 
tence,  whereof  there  may  justly  no  doubt  sometime 
consideration  be  had,  namely,  lest  any  thing  which 
God  by  his  providence  hath  bestowed  should  miscarry 
not  being  taken  in  due  time ;  Leo,  which  afterwards 
saw  that  this  ground  would  not  bear  so  general  and 
large  indulgence  as  had  been  granted,  doth  by  a  con- 
trary edict  both  reverse  and  severely  censure  his  pre- 
decessor s   remissness,  saying,  IVe  ordain,  according  Leo  Con- 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the^^^^'^^^' 
Apostles   thereby  directed,  that  on  the  sacred  day, 
wherein  our  own  integrity  was  restored,  all  do  rest 
andj  surcease  labour ;  that  neither  husbandman,  nor 
other,  on  that  day  put  their  hands  to  forbidden  works. 
For  if  the  Jews  did  so  much  reverence  their  Sabbath, 
which  was  but  a  shadow  of  ours,  are  not  we,  which 
inhabit  the  light  and  truth  of  grace,  bound  to  honour 
that  day  which  the  Lord  himself  hath  honoured,  and 
hath  therein  delivered  us  both  from  dishonour  and  from 
death  P  Are  we  not  bound  to  keep  it  singular  and  in- 
violable, well  contenting  ourselves  with  so  liberal  a 
grant  of  the  rest,  and  not  encroaching  upon  that  one 

^  Hi  vacare  consueti  sunt  septima  die,  et  neqiie  arma  portare  in 
praedictis  diebus,  neque  terrae  culturam  contingere,  neqiie  alterius 
cujuspiam  ciiram  habere  patiuntur,  sed  in  templis  ext.endentes  ma- 
niis  adorare  usque  ad  vesperam  soliti  sunt.  Ingrediente  vero  in  ci- 
vitatem  Ptolemaeo  Lago  cum  exercitu  et  multis  hominibus,  cum 
custodire  debuerint  civitatem,  ipsis  stultitiam  observantibus,  pro- 
vincia  quidcm  doniinum  suscepit  aniarissimum,  Lex  vero  niani- 
festata  est  nialam  habere  solennitatem.  Agatharchid.  apud  Joseph, 
lib.  i.  contra  Appion.  p.  1050.  Oper.  ed.  Genev.  Vide  et  Dionys. 
lib.  xxxvii. 
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Book  day  which   God   hath   chosen   to   his   own   honour? 

^'  W^ere  it  not  reckless  neglect  of  Religion  to  make  that 

T.  c.  lib.  very  day  common,  and  to   think  we  may  do  with  it 

Vi'*^';^?"  (J^s  with  the  rest?     Imperial  laws  which   had  such 

JJlCS  I6StOS>  •  • 

care  of  hallowing,  especially  our  Lord's  day,  did  not 
omit  to  provide  that   other  festival  times  might  be 
kept  with  vacation  from   labour,  whether  they  were 
days  appointed  on  the   sudden,  as  extraordinary  oc- 
casions fell  out,  or  days  which  were  celebrated  yearly 
for  politic  and  civil   considerations ;   or,  finally,  such 
days   as  Christian  Religion    hath    ordained    in   God's 
Church.     The  joy  that  setteth  aside  labour,  dispersetb 
those  things  which  labour  gathereth.     For  gladness 
doth  always  rise   from   a  kind  of  fruition  and  hap- 
piness, which  happiness  banisheth  the  cogitation  of 
all  want,  it  needeth  nothing  but  only  the  bestowing  of 
that  it  hath,  in  as  much  as  the  greatest  felicity  that 
felicity  hath,  is  to  spread  and  enlarge  itself.    It  cometh 
hereby  to  pass,  that  the  first  effect  of  joyfulness  is  to 
rest,  because  it  seeketh  no  more ;  the  next,  because  it 
aboundeth,  to  give.     The  root  of  both  is  the  glorious 
presence  of  that  joy  of  mind,  which  ariseth  from  the 
manifold  considerations  of  God's  unspeakable  mercy, 
into  which  considerations  we  are  led  by  occasion  of 
sacred  times.     For,  how  could  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tions of  old  be  put  in  mind  by  their  weekly  sabbaths 
what  the  world  reaped  through  his  goodness,  which 
did  of  nothing  create  the  world ;  by  their  yearly  Pass- 
over, what  farewell  they  took  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
by  their  Pentecost,  what  Ordinances,  Laws,  and  Sta- 
tutes their  fathers  received  at  the  hands  of  God ;  by 
their  feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  what  protection  they 
journeyed  from  place  to  place,  through  so  many  fears 
and  hazards,  during  the  tedious  time  of  forty  years' 
travel  in  the  wilderness ;   by  their   annual  solemnity 
of  Lots,  how  near  the  whole  seed  of  Israel  was  unto 
utter  extirpation,  when   it  pleaseth  that   great  God, 
which  guideth  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  so  to 
change  the  counsels  and  purposes  of  men,  that  the 
same  hand  which  had  signed  a  decree,  in  the  opinion 
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both  of  them  that  granted  and  of  them  that  procured   book 
it    irrevocable,    for    the    general    massacre    of   man,      ^- 
woman  and  child,  became  the  buckler  of  their  pre- 
servation, that  no  one  hair  of  their  heads  might  be 
touched ;  the  same  days  which  had  been  set  for  the 
pouring  out  of  so  much   innocent  blood,  were  made 
the  days  of  their  execution  whose  malice  had  contrived 
the   plot   thereof;    and    the    selt-same    persons    that 
should    have   endured   whatsoever  violence  and  rage 
could  offer,  were  employed    in    the  just   revenge    of 
cruelty,  to  give  unto  blood-thirsty  men  the  taste  of 
their  own  cup ;  or  how  can  the  Church  of  Christ  now 
endure  to  be  so  much  called  on,  and  preached  unto, 
by  that  which  every  Dominical  day  throughout  thcMatth. 
year,  that  which  year  by  year  so  many  festival  times,  ^f^^^'  \'. 
^  if  not  commanded  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  whose  1/ 
care  at  that  time  was  of  greater  things,  yet  instituted  J""^^  ^^'^* 
either  by  such  ^universal  authority  as  no  man,  or  atJoimxx.  1. 
the  least  such  as  we  with  no  reason  may  despise,  doth,  \  ^^^'  ^^'* 
as  sometime  the  holy  Angels  did  from  heaven,  sing,Apoc.i.  10. 
Glory  he  unto  God  on  high,  peace  on  earth,  towards^^^^^^'^^' 
men  good  will,  (for  this  in  effect  is  the  very  song  that 
all  Christian  feasts  do  apply  as  their  several  occasions 
require ;)  how  should  the  days  and  times  continually 
thus  inculcate  what  God  hath  done,  and  we  refuse  to 
agnize  the  benefit  of  such  remembrances ;  that  very 
benefit  which   caused  Moses    to   acknowledge   those 
guides  of  day  and  night,  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
enlighten  the  world,   not   more   profitable   to  nature 
by  giving  all  things  life,  than  they  are  to  the  Church 
of  God  by  occasion  of  the  use  they  have  in  regard  of 

*  ApostoHs  propositum  fuit,  non  ut  leges  de  festis  diebus  cele- 
brandis  sancirent  j  sed  ut  recte  vivendi  rationis  et  pietatis  nobis  au- 
thores  essent.     Socra.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  21. 

^  Quae  toto  terraium  orbe  servantur,  vel  ab  ipsis  Apostolis  vel 
conciliis  generdlibus  quorum  est  saluberrima  in  Ecclesia  authoritas, 
statuta  esse  intelligere  licet  5  sicuti  quod  Domini  Passio  et  Resur- 
rectio,  et  in  coelum  Ascensus,  et  Adventus  Spiritus  Sanctis  anniver- 
saria  solennitate  celebrarentur.    August.  Epist.  cxviii. 
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BOOK  the  appointed  festival  times?    That  which  the  head 
^-       of  all  philosophers  hath  said  of  women^  If  they  he 
good,  the  half  of  the  commonwealth  is  happy  wherein 
they  are ;  the  same  we  may  fitly  apply  to  times;  well 
to  celebrate  these  religious  and  sacred  days,  is  to  spend 
the  flower  of  our  time  happily.    They  are  the  splendor 
and  outward  dignity  of  our  religion,  forcible  witnesses 
of  ancient  truth,  provocations  to  the  exercises  of  all 
piety,  shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven,  on 
earth  everlasting  records  and  memorials;  wherein  they 
which  cannot  be  drawn  to  hearken  unto  that  we  teach, 
may  only,  by  looking  upon  that  we  do,  in  a  manner 
read  whatsoever  we  believe. 
Of  days  ap-      7^-  The  matching  of  contrary  things  together  is  a 
wdiftfror-^^"^  of  illustration  to  both.     Having  therefore  spoken 
dinary,  as  thus  much  of  festival  days,  the  next  that  ofler  them- 
d^nary fosts  s^^^^^  to  hand  are  days  of  pensive  humiliation  and 
in  the        soH'ow.     Fastings   are  either  of  men  s  own  free  and 
God!^^  ^    voluntary  accord,   as    their  particular   devotion  doth 
move  them  thereunto ;  or  else  they  are  publicly  en- 
joined in  the  Church,  and  required  at  the  hands  of 
all  men.     '^  There  are  which  altogether  disallow  not 

^  T.  C.  lib.  i.  pag.  30.  I  will  not  enter  now  to  discuss,  whe- 
ther it  were  well  done  to  fast  in  all  places  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  place.  You  oppose  Ambrose  and  Augustine 3  I  could  oppose 
Ignatius  and  Tertullian  ;  whereof  the  one  saith.  It  is  nefas,  a  de- 
testable thing  to  fast  upon  the  Lord's  day  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  to 
kill  the  Lord.  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  Jgnatius,  Epist.  ad  Philip- 
pen.  And  although  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  being  private  men  at 
Rome,  would  have  so  done  3  yet  it  followeth  not,  that,  if  they  had 
been  citizens  and  ministers  there,  they  would  have  done  it.  And 
if  they  had  done  so,  yet  it  followeth  not,  but  that  they  would  have 
spoken  against  that  appointment  of  days,  and  voixo^eaiccv  of  fasting, 
whereof  Eusebius  saith,  that  Montanus  was  the  first  author.  I  speak 
of  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done.  For  otherwise  I  know,  they 
both  thought  corruptly  of  fasting  5  when  as  the  one  saith,  it  was  a 
remedy  or  reward  to  fast  other  days,  but  in  Lent  not  to  fast  was 
sin  3  and  the  other  asketh,  what  salvation  we  can  obtain,  if  we 
blot  not  out  our  sins  by  fasting,  seeing  that  the  Scripture  saith. 
That  fasting  and  alms  doth  deliver  from  sin  ;  and  therefore  calleth 
them  new  teachers,  that  shut  out  the  merit  of  fasting.  August,  de 
Temp.  Ixii.  Serm.     Ambr.  lib.  x.  Epist. 
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the  former  kind;  and  the   latter  they  greatly  com-   book 
mend,  so  that  it  be  upon  extraordinary  occasions  only,       ^- 
and  after  one  certam  manner  exercised.    But  yearly  or 
weekly  fasts,  such  as  ours  in  the  Church  of  England, 
they  allow  no  farther  than  as   the  temporal  state  of 
the  land  doth  require  the  same,  for  the  maintenance 
of  sea-faring  men  and  preservation  of  cattle ;  because 
the  decay  of  the  one,  and  the  waste  of  the  other,  could 
not   well    be   prevented    but  by   a  politic  order   ap- 
pointing some  such  usual  change  of  diet  as   ours  is. 
We  are  therefore  the  rather  to  make  it  manifest  in  all 
mens  eyes,  that    set-times    of  fasting,   appointed    in 
spiritual  considerations  to  be  kept  by  all  sorts  of  men, 
took  not  their   beginning  either  from   Montanus,  or 
any  other,  whose  heresies  may  prejudice  the  credit  and 
due  estimation  thereof,  but  have  their  ground  in  the 
Law  of  Nature,  are  allowable  in  God's  sight,  were  in 
all  ages   heretofore,  and  may  till  the  world's  end  be 
observed  not  without  singular  use  and  benefit.     Much 
hurt  hath  grown  to   the  Church  of  God  through  a 
false    imagination   that   fasting    standeth   men   in   no 
stead  for  any  spiritual  respect,  but  only  to  take  down 
the  frankness  of  nature,  and  to  tame  the  wildness  of 
flesh.     Whereupon  the  world  being  bold  to  surfeit, 
doth  now  blush  to  fast,  supposing  that  men,  when  they 
fast,  do  rather  bewray  a  disease  than  exercise  a  virtue. 
I  much  wonder  what  they  who  are  thus  persuaded  do 
think,  what  conceit  they  have  concerning  the  fasts  of 
the  Patriarchs,  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself.     The  aifections  of  joy  and  grief 
are  so  knit  unto  all  the  actions  of  man's  life,  that  what- 
soever we  can  do,  or  may  be  done  unto  us,  the  sequel 
thereof  is  continually  the  one  or  the  other  affection. 
Wherefore    considering  that  they  which   grieve   and 
joy  as  they  ought,  cannot  possibly  otherwise  live  tlian 
as  they  should,  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  most  abso- 
lute and  perfect  school  of  all  virtue,  hath,  by  the  spe- 
cial direction  of  God's  good  Spirit,  hitherto  always 
inured  men  from  their  infancy,  partly  with  days  of 
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BOOK  festival  exercise  for  the  framing  of  the  one  affection 
^'  and  partly  with  times  of  a  contrary  sort  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  other.  Howbeit^  over  and  besides  this, 
we  must  note,  that  as  resting,  so  fasting  likewise  , 
attendeth  sometimes  no  less  upon  the  actions  of  the  ' 
higher,  than  upon  the  affections  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  mind.  Fasting,  saith  Tertullian,  is  a  work  of 
reverence  towards  God.  The  end  thereof,  sometimes 
elevation  of  mind ;  sometime  the  purpose  thereof 
clean  contrary.  The  cause  why  Moses  in  the  Mount 
did  so  long  fast  was  mere  divine  speculation ;  the 
cause  why  David,  ^  humiliation.  Our  life  is  ^  a  mix- 
ture of  good  with  evil.  When  we  are  partakers  of 
good  things,  we  joy;  neither  can  we  but  grieve  at 
the  contrary.  If  that  befall  us  which  maketh  glad, 
our  festival  solemnities  declare  our  rejoicing  to  be  in 
him,  whose  mere  undeserved  mercy  is  the  author  of  all 
happiness  ;  if  any  thing  be  either  imminent  or  present 
which  we  shun,  our  watchings,  fastings,  cries,  and 
tears,  are  unfeigned  testimonies  that  ourselves  we  con- 
demn as  the  only  causes  of  our  own  misery,  and  do 
all  acknowledge  him  no  less  inclinable  than  able  to 
save.  And  because  as  the  memory  of  the  one,  though 
past,  reneweth  gladness,  so  the  other,  called  again  to 
mind,  doth  make  the  wound  of  our  just  remorse  to 
bleed  anew ;  which  wound  needeth  often  touching 
the  more,  for  that  we  are  generally  more  apt  to  ca- 
lendar Saints'  than  sinners'  davs ;  therefore  there  is 
in  the  Church  a  care  not  to  iterate  the  one  alone,  but 
to  have  frequent  repetition  of  the  other.  Never  to 
seek  after  God  saving  only  when  either  the  crib  or  the 
whip  doth  constrain,  were  brutish  servility,  and  a  great 

^  Tertiil.  de  jejun.     Neqiie  enim  cibi  tempus  in  periculo  :   semper 
inedia  moeroiis  sequela  est. 

MvjOetq  0    vTToXoi^iru}  tv}v  ocy.^ocrov  koci,  ocynyri  Xv7rr><;  ^(ocoocv  ocit    ovpccvov 

TO   ocv^fWKUv   ysvog   "KvrrocTt;   y.on    oovvock;   y.cci  u^^satv   uviocToiq   hix(pspecrBcx,i, 
<7ra.^e[jn^£    ol    y.ou    t55$    a-ixeivovoq   (pvaiuq,   Iv^ioia-aq  'ttotI  kou  ycx.'hr,vid.crai  rriv 

-^vx^v  ^txajwcra?.     Philo.  I.  de  Abraham. 
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derogation  to  the  worth  of  that  which  is  most  predo-  book 
minant  in  man,  if  sometime  it  had  not  a  kind  of  vo-  ^' 
iuntary  access  to  God,  and  of  conference,  as  it  were, 
with  God,  all  these  inferior  considerations  laid  aside. 
In  which  sequestration,  for  as  much  as  higher  cogita- 
tions do  naturally  drown  and  bury  all  inferior  cares,  johu  iv.  34, 
the  mind  may  as  well  forget  natural  both  food  and 
sleep,  by  being  carried  above  itself  with  serious  and 
heavenly  meditation,  as  by  being  cast  down  with  hea- 
viness, drowned  and  swallowed  up  of  sorrow.  Albeit 
therefore,  concerning  Jewish  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  meats  as  being  unclean,  the  Apostle  doth  teach, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  meat  nor  dr ink,  Rom.  xW, 
that  food  commendeth  us  not  unto  God,  whether  we^'* 
take  it,  or  abstain  from  it ;  that  if  we  eat,  we  are  not 
thereby  the  more  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  nor  the  less, 
if  we  eat  not ;  his  purpose  notwithstanding  was  far 
from  any  intent  to  derogate  from  that  fasting,  which 
is  no  such  scrupulous  abstinence  as  only  refuseth 
some  kinds  of  meats  and  drinks,  lest  they  make  them 
unclean  that  taste  them  ;  but  an  abstinence  whereby 
we  either  interrupt,  or  otherwise  abridge  the  care  of 
our  bodily  sustenance,  to  shew  by  this  kind  of  out- 
ward exercise  the  serious  intention  of  our  minds  fixed 
on  heavenlier  and  better  desires,  the  earnest  hunger 
and  thirst  whereof  depriveth  the  body  of  those  usual 
contentments,  which  otherwise  are  not  denied  unto  it. 
These  being  in  nature  the  first  causes  that  induce  fast- 
ing, the  next  thing  which  followeth  to  be  considered,  is 
the  ancient  practice  thereof  amongst  the  Jews.  Touch- 
ing whose  private  voluntary  fasts  the  precept  which 
our  Saviour  gave  them  was,  When  ye  fost^  look  not  Mattii.  vi, 
^our,  as  hypocrites :  for  they  disfigure  their  foces,^^^~^^' 
that  they  might  seem  to  men  to  fast.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  When  thou  fostest^ 
anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy  foce,  that  thou  seem  not 
unto  men  tofost,  hut  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret; 
and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  will  reward  thee 
openly.     Our  Lord  and  Saviour  would  not  teach  the 
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BOOK  manner  of  doing,  much  less  propose  a  reward  for  do- 
^'       ing  that  which  were  not  both  holy  and  acceptable  in 


God's  sight.     The  Pharisees  weekly  bomid  themselves 

unto  double  fasts,  neither  are  they  for  this  reproved. 

Often  fasting,  which  was  a  virtue  in  John's  Disciples, 

could  not  in  them  of  itself  be  a  vice ;  and  therefore 

not  the  oftenness  of  their  fasting,  but  their  hypocrisy 

2Chron.     therein  was  blamed.    Of  public  enjoined  fasts,  upon 

Jerem.       causcs  extraordinary,  the  examples  in  Scripture  are  so 

xxxvi.6.    far  frequent,  that  they  need  no  particular  rehearsal. 

21.        *    Public    extraordinary    fastings    were    sometimes    for 

T^r?"^*^"'  ^^^    only    day,    sometimes   for   three,   sometimes    for 

26.°         seven.     Touching  fasts    not    appointed  for  any  such 

2  Mac.  xiii.  extraordinary  causes,  but   either  yearly,  or  monthly, 

1  Sam,       or  weekly  observed  and  kept ;  first,  upon  the  ^  ninth 

XXXI.  13.    ^^y  Qjp  ^1^^^  month,  the  tenth  whereof  was  the  feast  of 

1  Chron.  x.       ^  .      ,  '  i     i       p   i^     i      i 

12.  expiation,  they  were  commanded  or  (jrod  that  every 

27^32  ^"''  ^^^^'  y^^^  ^y  y^^^?  should  afflict  itself.  Their  yearly 
Levit.  xvi.  fasts  cvcry  fourth  month,  in  regard  of  the  city  of 
^^*  Jerusalem  entered  by  the  enemy ;  every  fifth,  for  the 

memory  of  the  overthrow  of  their  temple ;  every 
seventh,  for  the  treacherous  destruction  and  death  of 
Gedaliah,  the  very  last  stay  which  they  had  to  lean 
Zach.  viii.  uiito  ill  their  greatest  misery ;  every  tenth,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  time  when  siege  began  first  to  be  laid 
against  them ;  all  these  not  commanded  by  God  him- 
self, but  ordained  by  a  public  constitution  of  their 
own,  the  prophet  Zachary  expressly  toucheth.  That 
Exod.        ;^t.  Jerom,  following   the   tradition   of  the  Hebrews, 

xxxii.  19  ~  .  .  /^ 

Numb.  xiv.  doth  make  the  first  a  memorial  of  the  breaking  of 
those  two  Tables,  when  Moses  descended  from  Mount 
Sinai ;  the  second,  a  memorial  as  well  of  God's  indig- 
nation, condemning  them  to  forty  years  travel  in  the 

^  Philo  de  hujiis  festi  jejunio  ita  loquitur  :  Ov  anion  ov  'morov  t^tcm 
'TT^oaevsyiioi.a'ooctj  y.a.^u^oaq  oituq  ctccvoicnq  fXYiaevoq  Ivo^Xovvroq  fxrioe  ifXTrooi- 
^ovTo?  aufji^Oirmov  'ma^ovq  ottoToc  (piT^tt  a-Vfi^ocUnv  Ik  'nrXriafjt.ovviqy  lo^Tu^aam 
tXua-y.6fji.svoi  rov  Tlccrefct  rov  'mavroq  oaiuig  sii^aTg,  ot  uv  a,fA.vriaTi\cx,v  (jlIv  -nra- 
Xonuv  uf/.a,fTYif/,a,ru}v,  KTnciv  oi  y.cct  Mirohoivavv  vsuv  uyavuiv  slauucrtv  alTeT- 
a-9cci.    Pag.  447. 
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desert,  as  of  his  wrath,  in  permitting  Chaldeans   to   book 
waste,  burn,  and  destroy  their  city;  the  last  a  memo-       ^' 
rial  of  heavy  tidings,  brought  out  of  Jewry  to  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  rest,  which  lived  as  captives  in  foreign 
parts ;   the  difference   is   not    of  any  moment,   consi- 
dering that  each  time  of  sorrow  is  naturally  evermore 
a  register  of  all   such  grievous  events  as  have   hap- 
pened either  in,  or  near  about  the  same  time.    To  these 
I    might   add    sundry   other   fasts,    above   twenty  inVideRiber. 
number,  ordained   amongst  them   by   like   occasions,  21  *^*^'^^* 
and   observed  in  like   manner,   besides    their  weekly 
abstinence,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  throughout  the 
whole  year.     When   men  fasted,  it  was    not   always 
after  one  and  the  same  sort ;  but  either  by  depriving 
themselves  wholly  of  all  food,  during  the  time  that 
their  fasts  continued ;  or  by  abating  both  the  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  diet.    We  have  of  the  one  a  plain 
example  in  the  Ninevites'  fasting,  and  as  plain  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  other  in   the  prophet  Daniel;  /  wasT)an.x. 
(saith  he)  in  heaviness  for  three  iveehs  of  days ;  I  ate  '  ' 
no  pleasant  bread,  neither  tasted  Jtesh  nor  wine.    Their 
tables,  when  they  gave  themselves  to  fasting,  had  not 
that  usual  furniture  of  such  dishes  as  do  cherish  blood 
with    blood ;    but    ^  for    food,    they    had    bread ;    for 
suppage,  salt ;  and  for  sauce,  herbs.    Whereunto  the 
Apostle  may  be  thought  to  allude,  saying.   One  ^e-Rom.  xiv, 
lieveth  he  may  eat  all  things,  another  which  is  ^^^^^'ZcHieron.iib. 
(and  maketh  a  conscience  of  keeping  those  customs  ii- cpntr. 
which  the  Jews  observe)  eateth  herbs.     This  austere  juditil  viii. 
repast  they  took  in  the  evening  after  abstinence  the^-         . 
whole  day :  for  to  forfeit  a  noon's  meal,  and  then  to  re-  Misne.  To- 
compense  themselves  at  night,  was  not  their  use;  ^orJ^\^^^^^'^^^*j 
did  they  ever  accustom  themselves  on  Sabbaths,  or  Fes- temper. 
tival  days,  to  fast.    And  yet  it  may  be  a  question,  whe- ^^Pj^^^ ^^^' 
ther  in  some  sort  they  did  not  always  fast  the  Sabbath.  Jejim. 


^  Puram  et  sine  animalibus  coenam.  Apul.  in  Asclep.  in  fine. 
Pastiim  et  potum  pura  nosse,  non  ventiis  scilicet  sed  animse  causa. 
Tertul.  tie  Poenit.    Vide  Pliil.  lib.  de  Vita  contempl, 
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BOOK  Their  fastings  were  partly  in  token  of  penitency,  humi- 
^'  liation,  grief,  and  sorrow,  partly  in  sign  of  devotion 
and  reverence  towards  God.  Which  second  considera- 
tion (I  dare  not  peremptorily  and  boldly  affirm   any 

^  thing)  might  induce  to  abstain  till  noon,  as  their  man- 

ner was  on  fasting  days  to  do  till  night.     May  it  not 

Neiiem.  very  well  be  thought,  that  hereunto  the  sacred  Scrip- 
'  *  ture  doth  give  some  secret  kind  of  testimony  ?  Jose- 
phus  is  plain,  ^  that  the  sixth  hour  (the  day  they  di- 
vided into  twelve)  was  wont  on  the  Sabbath  always  to 
call  them  home  unto  meat.  Neither  is  it  improbable, 
but  that  the  ^  Heathens  did  therefore  so  often  upbraid 
them  with  fasting  on  that  day.  Besides,  they  which 
found  so  great  fault  with  our  Lord's  Disciples,  for  rub- 
bing a  few  ears  of  corn  in  their  hands  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  are  not  unlikely  to  have  aimed  also  at  the  same 
mark.  For  neither  was  the  bodily  pain  so  great,  that 
it  should  offend  them  in  that  respect,  and  the  very 
manner  of  defence  which  our  Saviour  there  useth,  is 
more  direct  and  literal  to  justify  the  breach  of  the 
Jewish  custom  in  fasting,  than  in  working  at  that  time. 
Finally,  the  Apostles  afterwards  themselves,  when  God 
first  gave  them  the  gift  of  tongues,  whereas  some  in 
disdain  and  spite  termed  grace,  drunkenness,  it  being 
then  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  but  only  a  fourth  part 
of  the  day  spent,  they  use  this  as  an  argument  against 

Acts ii.  15.  the  other  cavil.  These  men^  saith  Peter,  are  not  drunk 
as  you  suppose,  since  as  yet  the  third  hour  of  the  day 
is  not  over-past.  Howbeit,  leaving  this  in  suspense 
as  a  thing  not  altogether  certainly  known,  and  to 
come  from  Jews  to  Christians,  we  find  that  of  private 

1  Cor.  vii.  voluntary  fastings  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  speaketh  more 

2Cor  V  '-  ^^^^^  once.     And  (saith  Tertullian)  they  are  sometime 

and  xi.  27. 

Col.  IV.  3.        a  Hora  sexta  quae  Sabbatis  nostris  ad  prandiiim  vocare  solet,  su- 

pervenit.    Joseph,  lib.  de  Vita  sua. 

^  Sabbata   Judieorum    a   Mose   in    omiie    ajvmn  jejunio    dicata. 

Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.    Ne  Judaius  Cjuideni,  mi  Tiberi,  tam  libenter  Sab>- 

bati  jejnniura  servat,  quam  ego  hodie  servavi.    Sueton.  in  Octav.  c, 

Ixxvi. 
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commanded  throughout  the  Church,  Ex  allqua  solli-  book 
citudinis  Ecclesiasticce  causa,  the  care  and  fear  of  the  ^' 
Church  so  requiring.  It  doth  not  appear,  that  the 
Apostles  ordained  any  set  and  certain  days  to  be  gene- 
rally kept  of  all.  Notwithstanding,  for  as  much  as 
Christ  hath  fore-signified,  that  when  himself  should  be 
taken  from  them,  his  absence  would  soon  make  them 
apt  to  fast,  it  seemeth,  that  even  as  the  first  festival- 
day  appointed  to  be  kept  of  the  Church  was  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  return  from  the  dead,  so  the  first  sorrow- 
ful and  mournful  day  was  that  which  we  now  observe 
in  memory  of  his  departure  out  of  this  world.  And 
because  there  could  be  no  abatement  of  grief  till  they 
saw  him  raised,  whose  death  was  the  occasion  of  their 
heaviness;  therefore  the  day  he  lay  in  the  sepulchre 
hath  been  also  kept  and  observed  as  a  weeping  day. 
The  custom  of  fasting  these  two  days  before  Easter 
is  undoubtedly  most  ancient ;  in  so  much,  that  Igna-  Ignat. 
tins  not  thinking  him  a  Catholic  Christian  manp^Jif'*^ 
which  did  not  abhor,  and  (as  the  state  of  the  Church 
was  then)  avoid  fasting  on  the  Jews'  Sabbath,  doth 
notwithstanding  except  for  ever  that  one  Sabbath  or 
Saturday  which  falleth  out  to  be  the  Easter-eve,  as 
with  us  it  always  doth,  and  did  sometimes  also  with 
them,  which  kept  at  that  time  their  Easter  the  four- 
teenth day  of  March,  as  the  custom  of  the  Jews  was. 
It  came  afterwards  to  be  an  order,  that  even  as  the 
day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  so  the  other  two,  in 
memory  of  his  death  and  burial,  were  weekly.  But 
this,  when  St.  Ambrose  lived,  had  not  as  yet  taken 
place  throughout  all  Churches,  no  not  in  Milan, 
where  himself  was  Bishop.  And  for  that  cause,  he 
saith,  that  although  at  Rome  he  observed  the  Satur-' 
day's  fast,  because  such  was  then  the  custom  in 
Rome,  nevertheless  in  his  own  Church  at  home  he  did 
otherwise.  The  Churches  which  did  not  observe  that 
day  had  another  instead  thereof,  which  was  the  Wed-, 
nesday,  for  that  when  they  judged  it  meet  to  have 
weekly  a  day  of  humiliation,  besides  that  whereon  our 
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BOOK  Saviour  suffered  death,  it  seemed  best  to  make  their 
^'  choice  of  that  day  especially  whereon  the  Jews  are 
thought  to  have  first  contrived  their  treason  together 
with  Judas  against  Christ.  So  that  the  instituting  and 
ordaining  both  of  these,  and  of  all  other  times  of  like 
exercise,  is  as  the  Church  shall  judge  expedient  for 
men's  good.  And  concerning  every  Christian  man's 
duty  herein,  surely  that  which  Augustine  and  Ambrose 
are  before  alleged  to  have  done,  is  such,  as  all  men 
favouring  equity  must  needs  allow  and  follow,  if  they 
affect  peace.  As  for  their  specified  errors,  I  will  not 
in  this  place  dispute,  whether  voluntarily  fasting  with 
a  virtuous  purpose  of  mind  be  any  medicinable 
remedy  of  evil,  or  a  duty  acceptable  unto  God,  and 
in  the  world  to  come  even  rewardable  as  other  offices 
are  which  proceed  from  Christian  piety ;  whether 
wilfully  to  break  and  despise  the  wholesome  Laws  of 
the  Church  herein  be  a  thing  which  oifendeth  God ; 
whether  truly  it  may  not  be  said,  that  penitent  both 
weeping  and  fasting  are  means  to  blot  out  sin,  means 
whereby  through  God's  unspeakable  and  undeserved 
mercy  we  obtain  or  procure  to  ourselves  pardon ; 
which  attainment  unto  any  gracious  benefit  by  him 
bestowed,  the  phrase  of  antiquity  useth  to  express  by 
the  name  of  Merit ;  but  if  either  St.  Augustine  or  St. 
Ambrose  have  taught  any  wrong  opinion,  seeing  they 
which  reprove  them  are  not  altogether  free  from  error, 
I  hope  they  will  think  it  no  error  in  us  so  to  censure 
men's  smaller  faults,  that  their  virtues  be  not  thereby 
generally  prejudiced.  And  if  in  Churches  abroad, 
where  we  are  not  subject  to  power  or  jurisdiction,  dis- 
cretion should  teach  us  for  peace  and  quietness  sake 
to  frame  ourselves  to  other  men's  example,  is  it  meet 
that  at  home,  where  our  freedom  is  less,  our  boldness 
should  be  more?  Is  it  our  duty  to  oppugn,  in  the 
Churches  whereof  we  are  ministers,  the  rites  and 
customs  which  in  foreign  Churches  piety  and  modesty 
did  teach  us  as  strangers  not  to  oppugn,  but  to  keep 
without  shew  of  contradiction  or  dislike  ?    Why  oppose 
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they  the  name  of  a  minister  in  this  case  unto  the  state  book 
of  a  private  man?     Doth  their  order  exempt  them       ^' 
from  obedience  to  laws  ?     That  which  their  office  and 
place  requireth,  is    to    shew    themselves    patterns   of 
reverent  subjection,  not  authors  and  masters  of  con- 
tempt towards  ordinances  ;  the  strength  whereof  when 
they  seek  to  weaken,  they  do  but  in  truth  discover  to 
the  world  their  own  imbecilities,  which  a  great  deal 
wiselier  they  might  conceal.     But  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  we  shall  by  so  much  the  better  both 
understand  and   love,  if  to  that  which  hitherto  hath 
been  spoken,  there  be  somewhat  added  for  more  par- 
ticular declaration,  how  Heretics  have  partly  abused 
fasts,  and  partly  bent  themselves  against  the  lawful 
use  thereof  in  the  Church  of  God.    Whereas  therefore 
Ignatius  hath  said,  ^if  any  keep  Sundays  or  Saturdays' 
fasts,  (one  only  Saturday  in  the  year  excepted,)  that 
man    is    no    better   than  a  murderer  of  Christ;    the 
cause  of  such  his  earnestness  at  that  time,  was  tbe  im- 
piety of  certain    Heretics,   which    thought  that  this  vide  iren. 
world  being  corruptible  could  not  be  made  but  by  a  20,' 21^22, 
very  evil  author.     And  therefore  as  the  Jews  did,  by  23,  24,  25. 
the  festival  solemnity  of  their  Sabbath,  rejoice  in  the  j.esl^2o,  2T 
God  that  created  the  world  as  in  the  Author  of  all  22, 23, 24, 
goodness;  so  those  Heretics,  in  hatred  of  the  Maker  41]  42! 
of  the  world,  sorrowed,  wept,  and  fasted  on  that  day  ^^^^ 
as  being  the  birthday  of  all  evil.     And  as  Christian  Apost.  55. 
men  of  sound    belief  did    solemnize  the  Sunday  in 
joyful  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection,  so  likewise  at 
the  self-same  time  such  Heretics  as  denied  his  resur- 
rection did  the  contrary  to  them  which  held  it ;  when 
the  one  sort  rejoiced,  the  other  fasted.     Against  those 
Heretics  which  have  urged  perpetual  abstinence  from 
certain    meats,    as    being    in    their   very  nature    un- 
clean, the  Church  hath  still  bent  herself  as  an  enemy ; 
St.  Paul  giving  charge  to  take  heed  of  them,  which, 

KTovoq  laTi.     Epist.  ad  Philip. 
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BOOK  under  any  such  opinion,  should  utterly  forbid  the  use 
^'  of  meats  or  drinks.  The  Apostles  themselves  forbad 
some,  as  the  order  taken  at  Jerusalem  declareth ;  but 
the  cause  of  their  so  doing  we  all  know.  Again, 
when  Tertullian,  together  with  such  as  were  his  fol- 
lowers, began  to  Montanize,  and,  pretending  to  perfect 
the  severity  of  Christian  discipline,  brought  in  sundry 
unaccustomed  days  of  fasting,  continued  their  fasts 
a  great  deal  longer,  and  made  them  more  rigorous 
than  the  use  of  the  Church  had  been ;  the  minds  of 
men  being  somewhat  moved  at  so  great  and  so  sudden 
novelty,  the  cause  was  presently  enquired  into.  After 
notice  taken  how  the  Montanists  held  these  additions 
to  be  supplements  of  the  Gospel,  whereunto  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  did  now  mean  to  put,  as  it  were,  the  last 
hand,  and  was  therefore  newly  descended  upon  Mon- 
tanus,  whose  orders  all  Christian  men  were  no  less 
to  obey  than  the  laws  of  the  Apostles  themselves : 
this  abstinence  the  Church  abhorred  likewise,  and 
that  justly.  Whereupon  Tertullian  proclaiming  even 
open  war  to  the  Church,  maintained  Montanism, 
wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  the  new  fast,  and  entitled 
the  same,  j4  Treatise  of'  Fasting  against  the  opinion 
of  the  carmal  sort.  In  which  treatise  nevertheless,  be- 
cause so  much  is  sound  and  good,  as  doth  either  gene- 
rally concern  the  use,  or  in  particular  declare  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Churches  fasting  in  those  times,  men  are 
not  to  reject  whatsoever  is  alleged  out  of  that  book  for 
confirmation  of  the  truth.  His  error  discloseth  ft- 
self  in  those  places  where  he  defendeth  his  fasts  to  be 
duties  necessary  for  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  to 
observe,  as  commanded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
with  the  same  authority  from  whence  all  other  Apo- 
stolical ordinances  came,  both  being  the  Laws  of  God 
himself,  without  any  other  distinction  or  diiference, 
saving  only,  that  he  which  before  had  declared  his 
will  by  Paul  and  Peter,  did  now  farther  reveal  the 
same  by  Montanus  also.  Against  lis  ye  pretend,  saith 
Tertullian,  that  the  public  orders  ivhich  Christianity  ?V 
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bound  to  keep,  were  delivered  at  the  Jirst,  and  that  no  book 
new  thing  is  to  he  added  thereunto.    Stand  if  you  can      ^' 
upon  this  point ;  for  behold,  I  challenge  you  for  fast- 
ing more  than  at  Easter  yourselves.    But  in  fine  ye  Tertui.  de 
answer,  that  these  things  are  to  he  done  as  estahlished^^^?^'  ^^^^ 
by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  men,  and  not  by  z;ir-ed.  Par. 
tue  or  force  of  any  divine  commandment.    IVell  then 
(he  addeth)  ye  have  removed  your  first  footing,  and 
gone  beyond  that  ivhich  was  delivered,  by  doing  more 
than  was  at  the  first  imposed  upon  you.   You  say,  you 
must  do  that  which  your  own  judgments  have  allow- 
ed :  we  require  your  obedience  to  that  which   God 
himself  doth  institute.    Is  it  not  strange,  that  men  to 
their  own  will  should  yield  that,  which  to  God^s  com- 
mandment  they  will  not  grant?    Shall  the  pleasure 
of  men  prevail  more  with  you,  than  the  power  of  God 
himself?    These  places  of  TertuUian  for  fasting  have 
worthily  been  put  to  silence  ;  and  as  worthily  Aerius 
condemned  for  opposition  against  fasting.     The  one 
endeavoured   to   bring   in   such   fasts   as  the  Church 
ought  not  to  receive  ;  the  other,  to  overthrow  such  as 
already  it  had  received  and  did  observe  :  the  one  was 
plausible  unto  many,  by  seeming  to  hate  carnal  loose- 
ness and  riotous  excess,  much  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  did  ;  the  other  drew  hearers,  by  pretending^ 
the  maintainance  of  Christian  liberty:  the  one  thought 
his  cause  very  strongly  upheld  by  making  invective 
declamations  with  a  pale  and  withered  countenance 
against  the  Church,  by  filling  the  ears  of  his  starved 
hearers  with  speech  suitable  to  such  men's  humours, 
and  by  telling  them,  no  doubt,  to  their  marvellous 
contentment  and  liking,  Our  new  prophecies  are  re- 
fused, they  are  despised.  Is  it  because  Montanus  doth 
preach  some  other  God,  or  dissolve  the  Gospel  of  Je- 
sus Christ,   or   overthrow   any  canon  of  faith   and 
hope  ?   No,  our  crime  is,  we  teach  that  men  ought  to  idem, 
fast  more  often  than  marry ;  the  best  feast-maker  is  ^^p*  "* 
with  them  the  perfectest  saint,  they  are  assuredly 
mere  spirit ;  and  therefore  these  our  corporal  devo- 
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BOOK  tions please  them  not:  thus  the  one  for  Montanus  and 
V-  his  superstition.  The  other  in  a  clean  contrary  tune 
.Epiph.  Hse- against  the  ReUgion  of  the  Church;  these  set  fasts 
res.  ixxvi.  aii^ay  with  them,  for  they  are  Jewish,  and  bring  men 
\n.\om.\,  under  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  if  I  will  fast,  let  me 
oos'^ed  choose  my  time,  that  Christian  liberty  be  not  abridg- 
Coion.  ed.  Hereupon  their  glory  was  to  fast  especially  upon 
the  Sunday,  because  the  order  of  the  Church  was  on 
that  day  not  to  fast.  0?i  Church  fasting-days,  and 
especially  the  week  before  Easter,  when  with  us  (saith 
Epiphanius)  custom  admitteth  nothing  but  lying  down 
upon  the  earth,  abstinence  from  fleshly  delights  and 
pleasures,  sorrowfulness,  dry  and  unsavoury  diet, 
prayer,  watching,  fasting,  all  the  medicines  which 
holy  affections  can  minister,  they  are  up  betimes  to 
take  in  of  the  strongest  for  the  belly,  and  when  their 
veins  are  well  swoln,  they  make  themselves  mirth  with 
laughter  at  this  our  service,  wherein  we  are  persuad- 
ed we  please  God.  By  this  of  Epiphanius  it  doth  ap- 
pear, not  only  what  fastings  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
those  times  used,  but  also  what  other  parts  of  disci- 
pline were  together  therewith  in  force,  according  to 
the  ancient  use  and  custom  of  bringing  all  men  at  cer- 
tain times  to  a  due  consideration  and  an  open  humilia- 
tion of  themselves.  Two  kinds  there  were  of  public 
penitency ;  the  one  belonging  to  notorious  offenders, 
whose  open  wickedness  had  been  scandalous ;  the 
other  appertaining  to  the  whole  Church,  and  unto 
every  several  person  whom  the  same  containeth.  It 
will  be  answered,  that  touching  this  latter  kind,  it 
may  be  exercised  well  enough  by  men  in  private.  No 
doubt,  but  penitency  is  as  prayer,  a  thing  acceptable 
unto  God,  be  it  in  public  or  in  secret.  Howbeit,  as  in 
the  one,  if  men  were  only  left  to  their  own  voluntary 
meditations  in  their  closets,  and  not  drawn  by  laws 
and  orders  unto  the  open  assemblies  of  the  Church 
that  there  they  may  join  with  others  in  prayer,  it  may 
be  soon  conjectured  what  Christian  devotion  that  way 
would   come   unto   in  a  short  time  ;    even  so   in  the 
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other,  we  are  by  sufficient  experience  taught,  how  lit-  book 
tie  it  booteth  to  tell  men  of  washing  away  their  sins  ^- 
with  tears  of  repentance,  and  so  to  leave  them  alto- 
gether unto  themselves.  O  Lord,  what  heaps  of  griev- 
ous transgressions  have  we  committed,  the  best,  the 
perfectest,  the  most  righteous  amongst  us  all ;  and  yet 
clean  pass  them  over  un sorrowed  for,  and  unrepented 
of,  only  because  the  Church  hath  forgotten  utterly 
how  to  bestow  her  wonted  times  of  discipline,  wherein 
the  public  example  of  all  was  unto  every  particular 
person  a  most  effectual  mean  to  put  them  often  in 
mind,  and  even  in  a  manner  to  draw  them  to  that 
which  now  we  all  quite  and  clean  forget,  as  if  peni- 
tency  were  no  part  of  a  Christian  man's  duty.  Again, 
besides  our  private  offences  which  ought  not  thus 
loosely  to  be  overslipped  ;  suppose  we  the  body  and 
corporation  of  the  Church  so  just,  that  at  no  time  it 
needeth  to  shew  itself  openly  cast  down,  in  regard  of 
those  faults  and  transgressions,  which  though  they  do 
not  properly  belong  unto  any  one,  had  notwithstand- 
ing a  special  sacrifice  appointed  for  them  in  the  Law 
of  Moses  ;  and  being  common  to  the  whole  society 
which  containeth  all,  must  needs  so  far  concern  every 
man  in  particular,  as  at  some  time  in  solemn  manner 
to  require  acknowledgment  with  more  than  daily  and 
ordinary  testifications  of  grief.  There  could  not  here- 
unto a  fitter  preamble  be  devised,  than  that  memo- 
rable Commination  set  down  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  if  our  practice  in  the  rest  were  suitable.  The 
head  already  so  well  drawn  doth  but  wish  a  propor- 
tionable body.  And  by  the  Preface  to  that  very  part 
of  the  English  Liturgy  it  may  appear,  how  at  the  first 
setting  down  thereof  no  less  was  intended.  For  so  we 
are  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  those  words  wherein 
restitution  of  the  primitive  Church  discipline  is  great- 
ly wished  for,  touching  the  manner  of  public  penance 
in  time  of  Lent.  Wherewith  some  being  not  much  ac- 
quainted, but  having  framed  in  their  minds  the  con- 
ceit of  a  new  discipline  far  unlike  to  that  of  old,  they 
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BOOK  make  themselves  believe^  it  is  undoubtedly  this  their 
^'      discipline  which    at  the  first  was   so  much  desired. 


They  have  long  pretended,  that  the  whole  Scripture  is 
plain  for  them.  If  now  the  Communion-book  make 
for  them  too,  (I  well  think  the  one  doth  as  much  as 
the  other,)  it  may  be  hoped,  that  being  found  such  a 
well-wisher  unto  their  cause,  they  will  more  favour  it 
than  they  have  done.  Having  therefore  hitherto  spo- 
ken both  of  festival -days,  and  so  much  of  solemn  fasts, 
as  may  reasonably  serve  to  shew  the  ground  thereof  in 
the  Law  of  Nature;  the  practice  partly  appointed,  and 
partly  allowed  of  God  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;  the  like 
continued  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  together  with  the 
sinister  oppositions,  either  of  Heretics  erroneously 
abusing  the  same,  or  of  others  thereat  quarrelling 
without  cause,  we  will  only  collect  the  chiefest  points 
as  well  of  resemblance  as  of  difference  between  them, 
and  so  end.  First,  in  this  they  agree,  that  because 
nature  is  the  general  root  of  both,  the*refore  both  have 
been  always  common  to  the  Church  with  Infidels  and 
Heathen  men.  Secondly,  they  also  herein  accord,  that 
as  oft  as  joy  is  the  cause  of  the  one,  and  grief  the  well- 
spring  of  the  other,  ^  they  are  incompatible.  A  third 
degree  of  affinity  between  them  is,  that  neither  being 
acceptable  to  God  of  itself,  but  both  tokens  of  that 
which  is  acceptable,  their  approbation  with  him  must 
necessarily  depend  on  that  which  they  ought  to  im- 
port and  signify  ;  so  that  if  herein  the  mind  dispose 
not  itself  aright,  whether  we  rest  or  fast,  we  offend, 
isai.i.  13.  A  fourth  thing  common  unto  them  is,  that  the  great- 
iviu.  3.      ^,g^  p^j,^  ^1*  ^j^g  world  hath  always  grossly  and  palpably 

offended  in  both;  Infidels,  because  they  did  all  in  rela- 
tion to  false  gods;  godless,  sensual,  and  careless  minds, 
for  that  there  is  in  them  no  constant,  true,  and  sincere 
affection  towards  those  things  which  are  pretended  by 
such  exercise ;  yea,  certain  flattering  oversights  there 

^  Con.  Laod.  c.  li.  52.  Vetat  Natalitia  Martyrum  in  Quadrage- 
sima cclebrari. 
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are,  wherewith  sundry,  and  they  not  of  the  worst  sort,  book 
may  be  easily  in  these  cases  led  awry,  even  through       ^- 
abundance  of  love  and  liking  to  that  which  must  be 
embraced  by  all  means,  but  with  caution,  in  as  much 
as  the  very  admiration  of  Saints,  whether  we  celebrate 
their  glory,  or  follow  them  in  humility ;  whether  we 
laugh  or  weep,  mourn  or  rejoice  with  them,  is  (as  in 
all  things  the  aifection  of  love)  apt  to  deceive  ;   and 
doth  therefore  need   the   more  to   be  directed  by  a 
watchful  guide,  seeing  there  is  manifestly  both  ways, 
even  in  them  whom  we  honour,  that  which  we  are  to 
observe  and  shun.     The  best  have  not  still  been  suf- 
ficiently mindful,  that  God's  very  Angels   in   heaven 
are  but  Angels  ;  and  that  bodily  exercise,  considered  i  Tim.  iv. 
in  itself,  is  no  great  matter.     Finally,  seeing  that  both^* 
are  ordinances  well  devised  for  the  good  of  man,  and 
yet  not  man  created  purposely  for  them  as  for  other 
offices  of  virtue,  whereunto  God's  immutable  Law  for  Eccies.  xii. 
ever  tieth  ;  it  is  but  equity  to  wish  or  admonish  that  J^-.  ,  ... 

Tsii   Iviii 

where,  by  uniform  order,  they  are  not  as  yet  received,  e,  7. 
the  example  of  Victor's  extremity  in  the  one,  and  of  ^i*"^-  ^^^' 
John's  disciples'  curiosity  in  the  other,  be  not  follow-jam.  i.  27. 
ed ;  yea,  where  they  are  appointed  by  Law,  that  not-  ^f^'  ^"* 
withstanding  we  avoid  Judaism:  and,  as  in  festival- EpUes. ii. 
days,  men's  necessities  for  matter  of  labour,  so  in  times  ^^^^^^  e^.- 
of  fasting,  regard  be  had  to  their  imbecilities,  lest  theycies.  Hist, 
should  suffer  harm,  doing  good.     Thus  therefore  wejf^^^^  ^^^' 
see  how  these  two  customs  are  in  divers  respects  equal.  14, 15. 
But  of  fasting  the  use  and  exercise,  though  less  plea-  ° '  "*    ' 
sant,  is  by  so  much  more  requisite  than  the  other,  as 
grief  of  necessity  is  a  more  familiar  guest  than  the 
contrary  passion  of  mind,  albeit  gladness  to  all  men 
be  naturally  more  welcome.     For  first,  we  ourselves 
do  many  more  things  amiss  than  well,  and  the  fruit  of 
our  own  ill-doing  is  remorse,  because  nature  is  con- 
scious to  itself  that  it  should  do  the  contrary.     Again, 
forasmuch  as  the  world  overaboundeth  with  malice, 
and  few  are  delighted  in  doing  good  to  other  men, 
there  is  no  man  so  seldom  crossed  as  pleasured  at  the 
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Book  hands  of  others;  whereupon  it  cannot  be  chosen  but 
^'  every  man's  woes  must  double  in  that  respect  the 
number  and  measure  of  his  dehghts.  Besides,  con- 
cerning the  very  choice  which  oftentimes  we  are  to 
make,  our  corrupt  inchnation  well  considered,  there  is 
Matt.  V.  4.  cause  why  our  Saviour  should  account  them  the  hap- 
Ecc^es.  vn.  p^gg^  ^|^^[  ^^  most  moum,  and  why  Solomon  might 
judge  it  better  to  frequent  mourning  than  feasting 
houses ;  not  better  simply  and  in  itself,  (for  then 
would  nature  that  way  incline,)  but  in  regard  of  us 
Jobi.  5.  and  our  common  weakness  better.  Job  was  not  igno- 
rant that  his  children's  banquets,  though  tending  to 
amity,  needed  sacrifice.  Neither  doth  any  of  us  all 
need  to  be  taught  that  in  things  which  delight  we 
easily  swerve  from  mediocrity,  ^  and  are  not  easily  led 
by  a  right  direct  line.  On  the  other  side,  the  sores  and 
diseases  of  mind  which  inordinate  pleasure  breedeth 
are  by  dolour  and  grief  cured.  For  which  cause  as  all 
offences  use  to  seduce  by  pleasing,  so  all  punishments 
endeavour  by  vexing  to  reform  transgressions.  We 
are  of  our  own  accord  apt  enough  to  give  entertain- 
ment to  things  delectable ;  but  patiently  to  lack  what 
flesh  and  blood  doth  desire,  and  by  virtue  to  forbear 
what  by  nature  we  covet,  this  no  man  attaineth  unto 
but  with  labour  and  long  practice.  From  hence  it 
ariseth  that  in  former  ages,  abstinence  and  fasting 
more  than  ordinary  was  always  a  special  branch  of 
their  praise  in  whom  it  could  be  observed  and  known, 
were  they  such  as  continually  gave  themselves  to  aus- 
tere life ;  or  men  that  took  often  occasions  in  private 
Eccies.  ix.  virtuous  rcspccts  to  lay  Solomon's  counsel  aside.  Eat 
^'  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  to  be  followers  of  David's  ex- 

Psai.  XXXV.  ample,  which  saith,  /  humbled  my  soul  urith  fasting ; 
^^'  or  but  they  who,  otherwise  worthy  of  no  great  com- 

mendation, have   made  of  hunger,  some  their  gain, 
some  their  physic,  some  their  art,  that,  by  mastering 

^    Ev  'ma.vTt  o\  fj^^ccXicrra  ^vXocy.rsov  to  viov  y.at  nrvtv  vtaovyiv'   ov  yap  ccaixoc- 
a-Toi  x^lvofxEv  avrrjv,    Arist.  Eth.  ii.  cap.  9. 
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sensual  appetites  without  constraint,  they  might  grow  book 
able  to  endure  hardness  whensoever  need  should  re-  ^- 
quire :  for  the  body  accustomed  to  emptiness  pineth 
not  away  so  soon  as  having  still  used  to  fill  itself. 
Many  singular  eifects  there  are  which  should  make 
fasting  even  in  public  considerations  the  rather  to  be 
accepted.  For  I  presume  we  are  not  altogether  with- 
out experience  how  great  their  advantage  is  in  mar- 
tial enterprises,  that  lead  armies  of  men  trained  in 
a  school  of  abstinence.  It  is  therefore  noted  at  this 
day  in  some,  that  patience  of  hunger  and  thirst  hath 
given  them  many  victories ;  in  others,  that  because  if 
they  want,  there  is  no  man  able  to  rule  them,  nor  they 
in  plenty  to  moderate  themselves,  he  which  can  either 
bring  them  to  hunger  or  overcharge  them,  is  sure  to 
make  them  their  own  overthrow.  What  nation  soever 
doth  feel  these  dangerous  inconveniences,  may  know 
that  sloth  and  fulness  in  peaceable  times  at  home  is 
the  cause  thereof,  and  the  remedy  a  strict  observation 
of  that  part  of  Christian  discipline,  which  teacheth 
men  in  practice  of  ghostly  warfare  against  themselves, 
those  things,  that  afterwards  may  help  them,  justly 
assaulting  or  standing  in  lawful  defence  of  themselves 
against  others.  The  very  purpose  of  the  Church  of 
God  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  order  of  her  fasts, 
hath  been  not  only  to  preserve  thereby  throughout  all 
ages  the  remembrance  of  miseries  heretofore  sustain- 
ed, and  of  the  causes  in  ourselves  out  of  which  they 
have  risen,  that  men  considering  the  one  might  fear 
the  other  the  more,  but  farther  also  to  temper  the 
mind,  lest  contrary  affections  coming  in  place  should 
make  it  too  profuse  and  dissolute  ;  in  which  respect  it 
seemeth  that  fasts  have  been  set  as  ushers  of  festival- 
days,  for  preventing  of  those  disorders  as  much  as 
might  be ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  the  world  always 
will  deserve,  ^  as  it  hath  done,  blame ;  because  such 

^  Valde  absuitlum  est  nimia  saturitate  velle  honorare  Martyrem 
quern  scias  Deo  placuisse  jejuniis.    Hier.  Epist.  ad  East. 
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BOOK  evils  being  not  possible  to  be  rooted  out,  the  thost  we 
^-  can  do,  is  in  keeping  them  low,  and  (whicli  is  chiefly 
the  fruit  we  look  for)  to  create  in  the  minds  of  men  a 
love  towards  a  frugal  and  severe  life,  to  undermine  the 
palaces  of  wantonness ;  to  plant  parsimony  as  nature, 
where  riotousness  hath  been  studied;  to  harden  whom 
pleasure  would  melt ;  and  to  help  the  tumours  which 
always  fulness  breedeth ;  that  children,  as  it  were  in 
the  wool  of  their  infancy  dyed  with  hardness,  may 
never  afterwards  change  colour ;  that  the  poor,  whose 
perpetual  fasts  are  of  necessity,  may  with  better  con- 
tentment endure  the  hunger  which  virtue  causeth 
others  so  often  to  choose,  and  by  advice  of  Religion 
itself  so  far  to  esteem  above  the  contrary ;  that  they 
which  for  the  most  part  do  lead  sensual  and  easy  lives, 
Psai.  ixxiir.they  which,  as  the  prophet  David  describeth  them, 
^'  are  not  plagued  like  other  men,  may  by  the  public 

spectacle  of  all  be  still  put  in  mind  what  themselves 
are ;  finally,  that  every  man  may  be  every  man's  daily 
guide  and  example,  as  well  by  fasting  to  declare  humi- 
lity, as  by  praise  to  express  joy  in  the  sight  of  God, 
although  it  have  herein  befallen  the  Church,  as  some- 
times David,  so  that  the  speech  of  the  one  may  be 
Psai,  ixix.  truly  the  voice  of  the  other,  31^  soul  fasted,  and  even 
^^'  that  ivas  also  turned  to  my  reproof. 

Theceie-        7^-  I^  ^^i^  world  there  can  be  no  society  durable 
Matri^^^  otherwise  than  only  by  propagation.     Albeit  therefore 
mouy.        single  life  be  a  thing  more  angelical  and  divine,  yet 
p  1^9^^     sith  the  replenishing  first  of  earth  with  blessed  inha- 
bitants, and  then  of  heaven  with  Saints  everlastingly 
praising  God,  did  depend   upon  conjunction  of  man 
and  woman,  he  which  made  all  things  complete  and 
perfect,  saw  it  could  not  be  good  to  leave  men  with- 
out any  helper  unto  the  fore-alleged  end.     In  things 
which    some  farther  end   doth   cause   to    be    desired, 
choice  seeketh  rather  proportion  than  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  goodness.     So  that  woman  being  created  for 
man's  sake  to  be  his  helper,  in  regard  of  the  end  before 
mentioned ;  namely,  the  having,  and  bringing  up  of 
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children,  whereunto  it    was   not  possible  they  could   book 
concur,  unless  there  were  subalternation  between  them,      ^- 
which  subalternation  is  naturally  grounded  upon  ine- 
quality, because  things  equal  in  every  respect  are  never 
willingly  directed  one  by  another:   woman  therefore 
was  even   in  her  first  estate  framed   by  Nature,  not 
only  after  in  time,  but  inferior  in  excellency  also  unto 
man,  howbeit  in  so  due  and  sweet  proportion,  as  be- 
ing presented  before  our  eyes,  might  be  sooner  per- 
ceived than  defined.     And  even   herein  doth  lie  the 
reason  why  that  kind  of  love,  which  is  the  perfectest 
ground  of  wedlock,  is  seldom  able  to  yield  any  rea- 
son of  itself.     Now,  that  which  is  born  of  man  must 
be  nourished  with  far  more  travel,  as  being  of  greater 
price  in  Nature,  and  of  slower  pace  to  perfection,  than 
the  offspring  of  any  other  creature  besides.    Man  and 
woman   being  therefore  to  join  themselves  for  such 
a  purpose,  they  were  of  necessity  to  be  linked  with 
some  strait  and  insoluble '  knot.     The  bond  of  wed- 
lock hath  been  always,  more  or  less,  esteemed  of  as  a 
thing  religious  and  sacred.    The  title  which  the  very 
Heathens  themselves  do  thereunto  oftentimes  give^  is, 
holy.     Those  rites  and  orders  which  were  instituted 
in  the  solemnization  of  marriage  the  Hebrews  term 
by  the  name  of  conjugal  ^  sanctification.     Amongst 
ourselves,   because   sundry  things    appertaining   unto 
the  public   order   of  matrimony  are  called  in  ques- 
tion by  such  as  know  not  from  whence  those  customs 
did  first  grow,  to  shew  briefly  some  true  and  sufficient 
reason  of  them  shall  not  be  superfluous  ;  although  we  joei  n.  16. 
do  not  hereby  intend  to  yield  so  far  unto  enemies  of}  ^°^-  ^"* 
all  Church  orders  saving  their  own,  as  though  every 
thing  were  unlawful,  the  true  cause  and  reason  where- 
of at  the  first  might  hardly  perhaps  be  now  rendered. 
Wherefore,  to  begin  with  the  times  wherein  the  li- 
berty of  marriage  is  restrained;   There  is,  saith  Solo- Eccies.  in. 

"  Toiig  Ib^ov<;  yciixov<;.  Dionys.  Alitiq.  lib.  ii. 
'^  Kidduscbiii  in  Ritnali  Heb.  dc  benedictione  nuntiarum. 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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BOOK  mon,  a  time  for  all  things^  a  time  to  laugh,  and  a,  \ 
^'  time  to  mourn.  That  duties  belonging  unto  marriage, 
and  offices  appertaining  to  penance,  are  things  un- 
suitable and  unfit  to  be  matched  together,  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  themselves  do  witness.  Upon  which 
ground,  as  we  might  right  well  think  it  marvellous 
absurd  to  see  in  a  church  a  wedding  on  the  day  of  a 
public  fast,  so  likewise  in  the  self-same  consideration 
our  predecessors  thought  it  not  amiss  to  take  away 
the  common  liberty  of  marriages  during  the  time 
which  was  appointed  for  preparation  unto,  and  for 
exercise  of  general  humiliation  by  fasting  and  pray- 
ing, weeping  for  sins.  As  for  the  delivering  up  of  the 
woman  either  by  her  father  or  by  some  other,  we 
must  note  that  in  ancient  times  ^  all  women  which 
had  not  husbands  nor  fathers  to  govern  them,  had 
their  tutors,  ^without  whose  authority  there  was  no 
act  which  they  did  warrantable ;  and  for  this  cause, 
they  were  in  marriage  delivered  unto  their  husbands 
by  others.  Which  custom  retained  hath  still  this 
use,  that  it  putteth  women  in  mind  of  a  duty  where- 
unto  the  very  imbecility  of  their  nature  and  sex  doth 
bind  them  ;  namely,  to  be  always  directed,  guided, 
and  ordered  by  others,  although  our  positive  laws  do 
not  tie  them  now  as  pupils.  The  custom  of  laying 
down  money  seemeth  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Saxons,  whose  manner  was  to  buy  their  wives.  But, 
seeing  there  is  not  any  great  cause  wherefore  the 
memory  of  that  custom  should  remain,  it  skilleth  not 
much,  although  we  suifer  it  to  lie  dead,  even  as  we 
see  it  in  a  manner  already  worn  out.  The  ring  hath 
been  always  used  as  a  special  pledge  of  faith  and  fide- 

"  Miilieres  antique  jure  tutela  perpetua  continebat.  Recedebant 
vero  a  Tutoiis  potestate  quae  in  manum  convenissent.  Boet.  in  To- 
pic. Cic. 

^  Nullam  ne  privatam  qnidem  rem  Foeminas  sine  auctore  agere 
majores  nostri  voluerunt.  Liv.  1.  4.  The  reason  yielded  by  Tully 
is  this,  propter  infirmitateni  consilii.  Cic.  pro  Mur.  Vide  Leg. 
Saxon,  tit.  vi.  et  xvii. 
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lity ;  nothing  more  fit  to  serve  as  a  token  of  our  pur-  book 
posed  endless  continuance    in   that  which  we   never       ^' 
ought  to  revoke.     This    is    the   cause    wherefore  the 
Heathens  themselves  did  in  such  cases  use  the  ring, 
whereunto  Tertullian  alluding,  saith,  that  in  ancient 
times,  ^TVo  woman  was  permitted  to  ivear  gold,  saving 
only  upon  onejinger,  which  her  husband  had  fastened 
unto  himself,  with  that  ring  which  was  usually  given 
for  assurance  of  future  marriage.     The  cause  why 
the  Christians  use  it,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  think, 
is  either  to  testify  mutual  love,  or  rather  to  serve  forisidor.de 
a  pledge  of  conjunction  in   heart  and  mind   agreed  q^^^^-. 
upon   between  them.     But   what  rite  and  custom  isc.  19. 
there  so  harmless,  wherein  the  wit  of  man  bending  it- 
self to  derision  may  not  easily  find  out  somewhat  to 
scorn  and  jest  at?   He  that  should  have  beheld  the 
Jews  when  they  stood  with  a  four-cornered  garment,  ei.  Thesb. 
spread  over  the  heads  of  espoused  couples,  while  their  ^^^^*^*' *^"' 
espousals  were  in  making;  he  that  should  have  beheld  in  Ritual, 
their  praying  over  a  cup,  and  their  delivering  the  same  ^^p^jjj^** 
at  the  marriage-feast,  with  set  forms  of  benediction, 
as  the  order  amongst  them  was,  might,  being  lewdly 
affected,  take  thereat  as  just  occasion  of  scornful  cavil, 
as  at  the  use  of  the  ring  in  wedlock  amongst  Chris- 
tians.    But  of  all  things  the  most  hardly  taken  is  the 
uttering  of  these  words,  IVith  my  body  I  thee  worship; 
in  which  words,  when  once  they  are  understood,  there 
will  appear  as  little  cause  as  in  the  rest  for  any  wise 
man  to  be  offended.    First,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  un- 
lawful copulation   doth  pollute    and   dishonour  both  Rom.  i.  24. 
parties,  this  protestation  that  we  do  worship  and  ho- 
nour another  with  our  bodies,  may  import  a  denial  of 
all  such  lets  and  impediments  to  our  knowledge  as 
might  cause  any  stain,  blemish,  or  disgrace  that  way ; 
which  kind  of  construction  being  probable,  would  ea- 
sily approve  that  speech  to  a  peaceable  and  quiet  mind. 

^  Aurum  nulla  norat,  praeter  unico   rligito  qnem  sponsus  oppig- 
nerasset  pronubo  anaulo.  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  vi. 

D  d  2 
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BOOK  Secondly,  in  that  the  Apostle  doth  so  expressly  affirm 
^'       that  parties  married  have  not  any  longer  entire  power 


1  Cor.  vii.  over  themselves,  but  each  hath  interest  in  other  s  per- 
*•  son,  it  cannot  be  thought  an  absurd  construction  to 

say,  that  worshipping  with  the  body  is  the  imparting 
of  that  interest  in  the  body  unto  another  which  none 
L.  penult,   before  had,  save  only  ourselves.    But  if  this  were  the 
eub/*^^"   natural  meaning,  the  words  should  perhaps  be  as  re- 
quisite to  be  used  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other; 
and  therefore  a  third  sense  there  is,  which  I  rather 
rely  upon.    Apparent  it  is  that  the  ancient  difference 
between  a  lawful  wife  and  a  concubine,  was  only  in 
*the  different  purpose  of  man  betaking  himself  to  the 
one  or  the  other.    If  his  purpose  were  only  fellowship, 
there  grew  to  the  woman  by  this  means  no  worship 
at  all,  but  the  contrary.    In  professing  that  his  intent 
was   to  add  by  his  person  honour  and  worship  unto 
hers,  he  took  her  plainly  and  clearly  to  wife.    This  is 
it  which  the  civil  law  doth  mean,  when  it  maketh  a 
L.  item  le-  wife  to  differ  from  a  concubine  in  dignity ;  a  wife  to 
penult ^D.  ^^  taken  where  conjugal  honour  and  affection  do  go 
de  leg.  3.    before.    The  worship  that  grew  unto  her  being  taken 
nesD.  de    with  declaration  of  this  intent  was,  that  her  children 
donationi-  bccamc  by  this  means  legitimate  and  free;  herself  was 
made  a  mother  over  his  family ;  last  of  all,  she  re- 
ceived such  advancement  of  state,  as  things  annexed 
unto  his  person  might  augment  her  with  ;  yea,  a  right 
of  participation  was  thereby  given  her  both  in  him, 
and  even   in  all  things   which   were  his.    This  doth 
somewhat  the  more  plainly  appear,  by  adding  also  that 
other  clause,  ff^ith  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow. 
The  former  branch  having  granted  the  principal,  the 
latter  granteth  that  which  is  annexed  thereunto.     To 
end  the  public  solemnity  of  marriage  with  receiving 
the  blessed  Sacrament  is  a  custom    so  religious   and 
so  holy,  that  if  the  Church  of  England  be  blame- 
able  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  for  suffering  it  to  be  so 
much,    but  rather  for  not  providing  that  it  may  be 
more  put  in  use.    The  laws  of  Romulus  concerning 
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marriage^  are  therefore  extolled  above  the  rest  amongst  book 
the  Heathens  which  were  before^  in  that  they  establish-      ^- 
ed  the  use  of  certain  special  solemnities,  whereby  the 
minds  of  men  were  drawn  to  make  the  greater  con- 
science of  wedlock,  and  to  esteem  the  bond  thereof  a 
thing  which  could  not  be  without  impiety  dissolved. 
If  there  be  any  thing  in  Christian  Religion  strong  and 
effectual  to  like  purpose,  it  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  holy 
Eucharist;  in  regard  of  the  force  whereof  TertuUian 
breaketh  out  into  these  words,  concerning  matrimony 
therewith  sealed  ;  Unde  sufficiam  ad  enarrandamfoeli-jQv\,n\.  lib. 
cltatem  ejus  matrimonii,  quod  Ecclesia  conciliate  et  con-^^^l^^^^ 
Jirmat  Oblatio  ?  I  know  not  which  way  I  should  he  able 
to  shew  the  happiness  of  that  wedlock,  the  knot  where- 
of the  Church  doth  fasten,  and  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Church  confirm.    Touching  marriage  therefore  let  thus 
much  be  sufficient. 

74.  The  fruit  of  marriage  is  birth  j  and  the  compa-cimrching 
nion  of  birth,  travail;  the  grief  whereof  being  so  ex-**^^^™®"* 
treme,  and  the  danger  always  so  great,  dare  we  open 
our  mouths  against  the  things  that  are  holy,  and  pre- 
sume to  censure  it  as  a  fault  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
that  women  after  their  deliverance  do  publicly  shew 
their  thankful   minds  unto  God  ?    But  behold  what 
reason  there  is  against  it!  Forsooth,  if  there  should  be^-C.ii. 
solemn  and  express  giving  of  thanks  in  the  Church  for  ^' 
every  benefit,  either  equal  or  greater  than  this,  which 
any  singular  person  in  the  Church  doth  receive,  we 
should  not  only  have  no  preaching  of  the  IVord,  nor 
ministering  of  the  Sacraments,  but  we  should  not  have 
so  much  leisure  as  to  do  any  corporal  or  bodily  work, 
hut  should  be  like  those  Massilian  Heretics  which  do 
nothing  else  but  pray.    Surely,  better  a  great  deal  to 
be  like  unto  those  Heretics  which  do  nothing  else  but 


\Ovroq  0  vojM,o5  Taj  T6  yvvuiTLOcq  yivccyy.aat  ruq  yu^trccq^  olx  i/,v)OS[xtocv 
sj^Bca?  Ire^oiv  ocTToarpo^viv  Tr^oq  tvoc  tov  tS  yiyoc^vj'x.d'voq  ^"nv  t^ottov,  y.oci  Tttf 
ai'^pa?    Ui  ocvaynu^a   t«    x«»    a,voc(pa,i^sTti    ^^^[xocrot;,    T»j;  yvpocTxoq    Kpacreh. 

Dionys.  Hal.  Aiitiq.  lib.  ii.  sect.  71.  in  fine, .p.  95.  ed.  Francofurd. 

D  d  3 
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BOOK  pray,  than  those  which  do  nothing  else  but  quarrel. 
Their  heads  it  might  haply  trouble  somewhat  more 
than  as  yet  they  are  aware  of,  to  find  out  so  many 
benefits  greater  than  this,  or  equivalent  thereunto,  for 
which  if  so  be  our  laws  did  require  solemn  and  ex- 
press thanksgivings  in  the  Church,  the  same  were 
like  to  prove  a  thing  so  greatly  cumbersome  as  is 
pretended.  But  if  there  be  such  store  of  mercies,  even 
inestimable,  poured  every  day  upon  thousands,  (as 
indeed  the  earth  is  full  of  the  blessings  of  the  Lord, 
which  are  day  by  day  renewed  without  number  and 
above  measure,)  shall  it  not  be  lawful  to  cause  solemn 
thanks  to  be  given  unto  God  for  any  benefit,  than 
which  greater,  or  whereunto  equal  are  received,  no 
law  binding  men  in  regard  thereof  to  perform  the 
like  duty  ?  Suppose  that  some  bond  there  be,  that 
tieth  us  at  certain  times  to  mention  publicly  the 
names  of  sundry  our  benefactors.  Some  of  them, 
it  may  be,  are  such,  that  a  day  would  scarcely  serve 
to  reckon  up  together  with  them  the  catalogue  of  so 
many  men  besides,  as  we  are  either  more  or  equally 
beholden  unto.  Because  no  law  requireth  this  im- 
possible labour  at  our  hands,  shall  we  therefore  con- 
demn that  law,  whereby  the  other,  being  possible  and 
also  dutiful,  is  enjoined  us?  So  much  we  owe  to 
the  Lord  of  Heaven,  that  we  can  never  sufficiently 
praise  him,  nor  give  him  thanks  for  half  those  be- 
nefits, for  which  this  sacrifice  were  most  due.  How- 
beit,  God  forbid  we  should  cease  performing  this 
duty  when  public  order  doth  draw  us  unto  it,  when 
it  may  be  so  easily  done,  when  it  hath  been  so 
long  executed  by  devout  and  virtuous  people;  God 
forbid  that,  being  so  many  ways  provoked  in  this 
case  unto  so  good  a  duty,  we  should  omit  it,  only 
because  there  are  other  cases  of  like  nature,  wherein 
we  cannot  so  conveniently,  or  at  leastwise  do  not 
perform  the  same  most  virtuous  office  of  piity. 
Wherein  we  trust  that  as  the  action  itself  pleaseth 
God,  so  the  order  and  manner  thereof  is  not  such  as 
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may  justly  offend  any.     It  is  but  an  overflowing  of  book 
gall,   which    causeth  the  woman's   absence  from  the       ^' 
Church  during  the  time  of  her  lying-in  to  be  traduced 
and  interpreted,  as  though  she  were  so  long  judged 
unholy,  and   were    thereby   shut   out  or  sequestered 
from    the    House    of  God,    according  to  the  ancient 
Levitical  Law.    Whereas  the  very  Canon  Law  itself 
doth    not  so    hold,  but   directly  professeth  the  con- 
trary^; she  is  not  barred  from  thence  in  such  sort  as 
they  interpret  it,  nor,  in  respect  of  any  unhohness, 
forbidden    entrance   into    the   Church,    although    her 
abstaining  from   public  assemblies  and  her  abode  in 
separation   for  the   time  be    most    convenient^.     To 
scoff  at  the  manner  of  attire,  than  which  there  could 
be  nothing  devised  for  such  a  time  more  grave  and 
decent,  to  make  it  a  token  of  some  folly  committed, 
for  which  they  are  loath  to  shew  their  faces,  argueth 
that  some   divines   are   sometimes   more  merry  than 
wise.    As  for  the  women  themselves,  God  accepting 
the  service  which  they  faithfully  offer  unto   him,  it 
is  no  great  disgrace,  though  they  suffer  pleasant-wit- 
ted  men  a  little  to  intermingle  with  zeal,  scorn.    The 

^  Diet.  V.  cap.  Haec  quae.  In  lege  praecipiebatur,  ut  mulier  si 
uiasculum  pareret  40.  si  foeminam  80.  diebus  a  templi  cessaret 
ingressu.  Nunc  autem  statim  post  partum  Ecclesiaiu  ingredi  non 
prohibetur. 

•^  Leo.  Constitut.  17.  Quod  profecto  non  tarn  propter  nuilie- 
brem  immunditiem,  quam  ob  alias  causas  in  intima  legis  ratione 
reconditas,  et  veteri  prohibitum  esse  lege,  et  gratiae  tempus  tra- 
ditionis  loco  suscepisse  puto.  Existimo  siquidem  sacram  legem  id 
praiscripsisse,  quo  protervam  eorum  qui  intemperanter  viverent 
concupiscentiam  castigaret ;  quemadmodum  et  alia  multa  per  alia 
praecepta  ordinantur  et  praescribuntur,  quo  indomitus  quorundam 
in  mulieres  stimulus  retundatur.  Quin  et  haec  providentiae  quae 
legem  constituit  voluntas  est,  ut  partus  a  depravatione  liberi  sint. 
Quia  enim  quicquid  natura  supervacaneum  est,  idem  corruptivum 
est  et  inutile,  quod  hie  sanguis  superfluus  sit,  quae  illi  obnoxiae 
essent  in  iramunditie,  ad  id  temporis  vivere  ilia  lex  jubet,  quo 
ipso  etiam  nominis  sono  lascivi  concupiscentia  ad  temperantiam 
redigatur,  ne  ex  inutili  et  corrupta  materia  ipsum  animans  co- 
agmcntetur. 
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BOOK   name  of  Oblations,   applied  not  only  here  to  those 
^'       small  and  petit  payments  which  yet  are  a  part  of  the 
minister's  right,  but  also  generally  given  unto  all  such 
allowances  as  serve  for  their  needful  maintenance,  is    \ 
both  ancient  and  convenient.     For  as  the  life  of  the 
Clergy  is  spent  in  the  service  of  God;  so  it  is  sustained 
with  his  revenue.    Nothing  therefore  more  proper  than 
to  give  the  name  of  Oblations  to  such  payments,  in 
token  that  we  offer  unto  him  whatsoever  his  ministers 
receive. 
Of  the  Rites      75.  But  to  Icavc  this,  there  is  a  duty  which  the 
T.  CAih.    Church  doth   owe   to   the  faithful  departed,  wherein 
iii.  p.  36.    forasmuch  as    the  Church  of  England  is  said  to  do 
those    things   which    are,  though    not    unlawful,  yet 
inconvenient,  because  it  appointeth  a  prescript  form 
of  service   at   burials,  suffereth   mourning  apparel  to 
be    worn,   and    permitteth    funeral -sermons ;    a  word    i 
or   two  concerning  this    point  will  be  necessary,  al- 
though   it  be  needless  to  dwell  long  upon  it.     The 
end  of  funeral  duties  is,  first,  to  shew  that  love  to- 
wards  the  party  deceased,   which   nature  requireth ; 
then  to  do  him    that    honour,  which  is  fit  both  ge- 
nerally for  man,  and  particularly  for  the  quality  of 
his  person ;  last  of  all,  to  testify  the  care  which  the 
Church  hath   to   comfort    the    living,  and    the    hope 
which   we    all    have   concerning   the   resurrection    of 
the   dead.     For  signification    of  love   towards   them 
that  are   departed,   mourning  is   not  denied  to  be  a 
thing   convenient ;    as   in   truth   the   Scripture    every 
where  doth  approve  lamentation  made  unto  this  end. 
John xi. 35, The  Jews  by  our  Saviours  tears  therefore  gathered 
in  this  case  that  his  love  towards  Lazarus  was  great. 
And  that  as  mourning  at  such  times  is  fit,  so  like- 
wise that  there  may  be  a  kind  of  attire  suitable  to  a 
sorrowful    affection,  and   convenient  for  mourners    to 
2  Sam.  XV.  wear,  how  plainly  doth  David's  example  shew,  who, 
^^'  being  in  heaviness,  went  up  the  mount  with  his  head 

covered,  and  all  the   people  that  were  with  him  in 
like  sort?    White  garments  being  fit  to  use  at  mar- 
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riage  feasts,  and  such  other  times  of  joy,  whereunto  book 
Solomon  alluding,  when  he  requireth  continual  cheer-      ^- 
fulness  of  mind,  speaketh  in  this  sortj,  Let  thi/  gar^^^^iQ^i^^^ 
merits  be  always  white;  what  doth  hinder  the  con- 8. 
trary  from  being  now  as  convenient  in  grief,  as  this 
heretofore  in   gladness    hath    been?    If  there   be   no 
sorrow,  they  say,  it  is  hypocritical  to  pretend  it ;  and 
if  there  be,  to  provoke  it  by  wearing  such  attire  is 
dangerous.    Nay,  if  there  be,  to  shew  it,  is  natural  ; 
and  if  there  be  not,  yet  the  signs  are  meet  to  shew 
what   should  be,  especially,  sith    it    doth   not   come 
oftentimes  to  pass,  that  men  are  fain  to  have  their 
mourning  gowns    pulled    oif  their   backs  for  fear  of 
killing  themselves  with    sorrow  that  way  nourished. 
The    honour  generally  due  unto   all  men  maketh    a 
decent  interring  of  them  to  be  convenient,  even  for 
very   humanity's    sake.     And   therefore,  so  much    as 
is  mentioned  in  the  burial  of  the  widow's  son,  the  Luke  vii. 
carrying  of  him  forth  upon  a  bier,  and  the  accom-  ^^' 
panying  of  him  to  the  earth,  hath  been  used  even 
amongst  Infidels ;  all  men   accounting  it  a  very  ex- 
treme destitution  not  to  have  at  the  least  this  honour 
done  them.     Some  man's  estate  may  require  a  great 
deal  more,  according  as  the  fashion  of  the  country 
where  he  dieth  doth   afford.     And  unto  this  apper- Psai.  ixxix. 
tained  the  ancient  use  of  the  Jews,  to  embalm  thcj^j^^^.^ 
corpse  with  sweet  odours,  and  to  adorn  the  sepulchres  40. 
of  certain.    In  regard  of  the  quality  of  men,  it  hath  ^^"' ^'^"** 
been  judged  fit  to    commend  them  unto   the  world 
at  their  death,  amongst  the  Heathen  in  funeral  ora- 
tions, amongst  the  Jews  in  sacred  poems;  and  why2Sam. i. 
not  in  funeral  sermons  also  amongst  Christians  ?    Us  ^^• 
it    sufficeth,    that    the    known    benefit    hereof    doth 
countervail    millions    of   such   inconveniences   as    are 
therein  surmised,   although   they  were  not  surmised 
only,   but   found    therein.     The    life    and   the    death 
of   saints    is   precious    in    God's    sight.      Let   it   not 
seem  odious  in  our  eyes,  if  both  the   one   and  the 
other  be  spoken  of  then  especially,  when  the  pre- 
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BOOK  sent  occasion  doth  make  men's  minds  the  more  ca- 
^'  pable  of  such  speech.  The  care,  no  doubt,  of  the 
living,  both  to  hve  and  to  die  well,  must  needs  be 
somewhat  increased,  when  they  know  that  their  de- 
parture shall  not  be  folded  up  in  silence,  but  the  ears 
of  many  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  Moreover, 
when  they  hear  how  mercifully  God  hath  dealt  with 
their  brethren  in  their  last  need,  besides  the  praise 
which  they  give  to  God,  and  the  joy  which  they  have 
or  should  have  by  reason  of  their  fellowship  and 
communion  with  saints,  is  not  their  hope  also  much 
confirmed  against  the  day  of  their  own  dissolution  ? 
Again,  the  sound  of  these  things  doth  not  so  pass  the 
ears  of  them  that  are  most  loose  and  dissolute  in  life, 
but  it  causeth  them  one  time  or  other  to  wish,  O  that 
I  might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  my 
end  might  he  like  his!  Thus  much  peculiar  good  there 
doth  grow  at  those  times  by  speech  concerning  the 
dead,  besides  the  benefit  of  public  instruction  com- 
mon unto  funeral  with  other  sermons.  For  the  com- 
fort of  them  w^hose  minds  are  through  natural  affection 
pensive  in  such  cases,  no  man  can  justly  mislike  the 
custom  which  the  Jews  had  to  end  their  burials  with 
funeral  banquets,  in  reference  whereunto  the  prophet 
Jeremy  spake  concerning  the  people,  whom  God  had 
appointed  unto  a  grievous  manner  of  destruction,  say- 
Jer.  xvi.  7.  ing.  That  men  should  not  give  them  the  cup  of  conso- 
lation to  drink  for  their  father,  or  for  their  mother, 
because  it  should  not  be  now  with  them  as  in  peace- 
able times  with  others,  who  bringing  their  ancestors 
unto  the  grave  with  weeping  eyes,  have  notwithstand- 
ing means  wherewith  to  be  re-comforted.  Give  wine, 
Prov.  xxxi.  saith  Solomon,  unto  them  that  have  grief  of  heart, 
?•         .    Surely   he  that    ministereth    unto   them   comfortable 

IChro.xix,  111  1  1-1  •  T^ 

2.  speech,  doth  much  more  than  give  them  wme.     Jout 

the  greatest  thing  of  all  other  about  this  duty  of 
Christian  burial  is  an  outward  testification  of  the  hope 
which  we  have  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  which  purpose,  let  any  man  of  reasonable  judg- 


Jobii.  11. 
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ment  examine,  whether  it  be  more  convenient  for  a  book 
company  of  men,  as  it  were,  in  a  dumb  show,  to  bring  ^- 
a  corse  to  the  place  of  burial,  there  to  leave  it  covered 
with  earth,  and  so  end,  or  else  have  the  exequies 
devoutly  performed  with  solemn  recital  of  such  lec- 
tures, psalms,  and  prayers,  as  are  purposely  framed 
for  the  stirring  up  of  mens  minds  unto  a  careful 
consideration  of  their  estate  both  here  and  hereafter. 
Whereas  therefore  it  is  objected,  that  neither  the 
people  of  God  under  the  Law,  nor  the  Church  in  the 
Apostles'  times,  did  use  any  form  of  service  in  burial 
of  the  dead;  and  therefore,  that  this  order  is  taken 
up  without  any  good  example  or  precedent  followed 
therein ;  first,  while  the  world  doth  stand  they  shall 
never  be  able  to  prove,  that  all  things  which  either 
the  one  or  the  other  did  use  at  burials  are  set  down 
in  holy  Scripture,  which  doth  not  any  where  of  pur- 
pose deliver  the  whole  manner  and  form  thereof,  but 
toucheth  only  sometime  one  thing,  and  sometime 
another,  which  was  in  use,  as  special  occasions  require 
any  of  them  to  be  either  mentioned  or  insinuated. 
Again,  if  it  might  be  proved  that  no  such  thing  was 
usual  amongst  them,  hath  Christ  so  deprived  his 
Church  of  judgment,  that  what  rites  and  orders  so- 
ever the  latter  ages  thereof  have  devised,  the  same 
must  needs  be  inconvenient  ?  Furthermore,  that  the 
Jews  before  our  Saviour's  coming  had  any  such  form 
of  service,  although  in  Scripture  it  be  not  affirmed, 
yet  neither  is  it  there  denied,  (for  the  forbidding  of 
priests  to  be  present  at  burials  letteth  not  but  that 
others  might  discharge  that  duty,  seeing  all  were  not 
priests  which  had  rooms  of  public  function  in  their 
synagogues,)  and  if  any  man  be  of  opinion  that  they 
had  no  such  form  of  service ;  thus  much  there  is  to 
make  the  contrary  more  probable.  The  Jews  at  this 
day  have,  as  appeareth  in  their  form  of  funeral 
prayers,  and  in  certain  of  their  funeral  sermons  pub- 
lished ;  neither  are  they  so  affected  towards  Christians, 
as  to  borrow  that  order  from  us;  besides  that,  the 
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BOOK  form  thereof  is  such  as  hath  in  it  sundry  things  which 
the   very  words    of  the   Scripture   itself  do  seem  to 


allude  unto,  as  namely,  after  departure  from  the  se- 
pulchre unto  the  house  whence  the  dead  was  brought, 
it   sheweth   the  manner  of  their    burial-feast,   and    a 
consolatory  form  of  prayer,  appointed  for  the  master 
of  the  synagogue  thereat  to  utter ;  albeit  I  may  not 
deny,  but  it  hath  also  some  things  which  are  not  per- 
haps so  ancient  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.     But 
whatsoever  the  Jews'  custom  was  before  the  days  of 
our    Saviour  Christ,  hath  it  once  at  any  time    been 
heard  of  that  either  Church  or  Christian  man  of  sound 
belief  did  ever  judge  this  a  thing  unmeet,  indecent, 
unfit  for  Christianity,  till  these  miserable  days,  where- 
in, under  the  colour  of  removing  superstitious  abuses, 
the  most  effectual  means  both  to  testify  and  to  strength- 
en true  Religion  are  plucked  at,  and  in  some  places 
even  pulled  up  by  the  very  roots?    Take   away  this 
which  was   ordained  to  shew  at  burials  the  peculiar 
hope  of  the  Church  of  God  concerning  the  dead;  and 
in  the  manner  of  those  dumb  funerals  what  one  thing 
is  there  whereby  the  world  may  perceive  we  are  Chris- 
tian men? 
Oftbena-       7^-1  comc  uow  unto  that  function  which  under- 
ture  of  tiiat  taketh  the  public  ministry  of  holy  things  according 
which  serr- to  the  Laws  of  Christian  Religion.    And  because  the 
eth  for       nature  of  things,  consisting:  as  this  doth  in  action,  is 
anceof      kuown  by  the  object  whereabout  they  are  conversant, 
^JJJl^^        and  by  the  end  or  scope  whereunto  they  are  referred, 
in  the        wc  must  kuow  that  the  object  of  this  function  is  both 
God^-^^nd   ^^^  ^^^    "^^^^ '    Grod,    in  that    he  is   publicly  wor- 
howhappi-  shipped  of  liis  Church,  and  men,   in  that  they  are 
eterna"^*    Capable  of  happiucss  by  means  which  Christian  dis- 
oniy,  but    cipHuc    appointctli.     So  that  the  sum   of  our  whole 
y^j^^Q^J,^^' labour  in  this  kind  is  to  honour  God  and  to  save  men. 
depend       For  whcthcr  WC  severally  take  and  consider  men  one 
upon  It.      1^^  ^^^^^  ^j,  gjgg  gather  them  into  one  society  and  body, 

as    it    hath    been   before    declared,  that  every  man's 
Religion  is  in  him  the  well-spring  of  all  other  sound 
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and  sincere  virtues,  from  whence  both  here  in  some  book 
sort,  and  hereafter  more  abundantly,  their  full  joy  ^'- 
and  felicity  ariseth ;  because  while  they  live  they  are 
blessed  of  God,  and  when  they  die  their  works  fol- 
low them :  so  at  this  present  we  must  again  call  to 
mind  how  the  very  worldly  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
secular  happiness,  the  temporal  and  natural  good  es- 
tate both  of  all  men,  and  of  all  dominions,  hangeth 
chiefly  upon  Religion,  and  doth  evermore  give  plain 
testimony,  that,  as  well  in  this  as  in  other  consider- 
ations, the  priest  is  a  pillar  of  that  commonwealth 
wherein  he  faithfully  serveth  God.  For  if  these  asser- 
tions be  true,  first,  that  nothing  can  be  enjoyed  in 
this  present  world  against  his  will  which  hath  made 
all  things ;  secondly,  that  albeit  God  doth  sometime 
permit  the  impious  to  have,  yet  impiety  permitteth 
them  not  to  enjoy,  no  not  temporal  blessings  on 
earth ;  thirdly,  that  God  hath  appointed  those  bless- 
ings to  attend  as  handmaids  upon  Religion ;  and 
fourthly,  that,  without  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Re- 
ligion by  no  means  can  possibly  continue,  the  use 
and  benefit  of  that  sacred  function  even  towards  all 
men  s  worldly  happiness  must  needs  be  granted.  Now 
the  *  first  being  a  theorem  both  understood  and  con- 
fessed by  all,  to  labour  in  proof  thereof  were  super- 
fluous. The  second  perhaps  may  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, except  it  be  perfectly  understood.  By  good 
things  temporal  therefore  we  mean  length  of  days, 
health  of  body,  store  of  friends  and  well-willers,  quiet- 
ness, prosperous  success  of  those  things  we  take  in 

^  Si  creatura  Dei,  merito  et  dispensatio  Dei  siimiis  ;  quis  eniin 
magis  diligit,  quam  ille  qui  fecit  ?  Quis  autem  ordinatins  regit, 
quam  is  qui  et  fecit  et  diligit  ?  Quis  vero  sapientius  et  fortius  or- 
dinare  et  regere  facta  potest,  quam  qui  et  facienda  providit  et  pro- 
visa  pcrfecit  ?  Quapropter  omnem  potestatem  a  Deo  esse  omnem- 
que  ordinationeni,  et  qui  non  legerunt  sentiunt,  et  qui  lege- 
runt  cognoscunt.  Paul.  Oros.  Hist,  advevs.  Pagan,  lib.  ii.  In  Bi- 
blioth.  Patr.  torn.  vi.  p.  386.  ed.  Lugd.  Ovroh  ra,  x^W"''^'  ''^**  '^^" 
KTnvroti  ^^oro),  roc.  ruv  ^luv  ^  ep^ovTsy  evtfji.eMvfji.i^cx,.  Eurip.  Phoeniss, 
1.568,569. 
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BOOK  band,  riches  with  fit  opportunities  to  use  them  during 
^-  Hfe,  reputation  following  us  both  alive  and  dead, 
children,  or  such  as  instead  of  children  we  wish  to 
leave  successors  and  partakers  of  our  happiness.  These 
things  are  naturally  every  man's  desire,  because  they 
are  good ;  and  on  whom  God  bestoweth  the  same, 
them  we  confess  he  graciously  blesseth.  Of  earthly 
blessings  the  meanest  is  wealth,  reputation  the  chief- 
est.  For  which  cause  we  esteem  the  gain  of  honour 
an  ample  recompence  for  the  loss  of  all  other  worldly 
benefits.  But  for  as  much  as  in  all  this  there  is  no 
certain  perpetuity  of  goodness,  nature  hath  taught  to 
affect  these  things,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  with 
reference  and  relation  to  somewhat  independently 
good,  as  is  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  speculation 
of  truth.  None,  whose  desires  are  rightly  ordered, 
would  wish  to  live,  to  breathe,  and  move,  without  per- 
formance of  those  actions  which  are  beseeming  man's 
excellency.  Wherefore  having  not  how  to  employ 
it,  we  wax  weary  even  of  life  itself.  Health  is  pre- 
cious, because  sickness  doth  breed  that  pain  which 
disableth  action.  Again,  why  do  men  delight  so  much 
in  the  multitude  of  friends,  but  for  that  the  actions 
of  life,  being  many,  do  need  many  helping  hands  to 
further  them  ?  Between  troublesome  and  quiet  days 
we  should  make  no  difference,  if  the  one  did  not  hin- 
der and  interrupt,  the  other  uphold  our  liberty  of 
action.  Furthermore,  if  those  things  we  do,  suc- 
ceed, it  rejoiceth  us  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  we 
thereby  reap  %  as  in  that  it  probably  argueth  our  ac- 
tions to  have  been  orderly  and  well-guided.  As  for 
riches,  to  him  which  hath  and  doth  nothing  with 
them,  they  are  a  contumely.  Honour  is  commonly 
presumed  a  sign  of  more  than  ordinary  virtue  and 
merit,  by  means  whereof  when  ambitious  minds  thirst 
after  it,  their  endeavours  are  testimonies  how  much  it 

HeracI, 
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is  in  the  eye  of  nature  to  possess  that  hody,  the  very  book 
shadow  whereof  is  set  at  so  high  a  rate.    Finally,  such       ^- 
is  the  pleasure  and  comfort  which  we  take  in  doing, 
that  when  life  forsaketh  us,  still  our  desires  to  continue  * 

action  and  to  work,  though  not  by  ourselves,  yet  by 
them  whom  we  leave  behind  us,  causeth  us  provi- 
dently to  resign  into  other  men's  hands  the  helps  we 
have  gathered  for  that  purpose,  devising  also  the  best 
we  can  to  make  them  perpetual.  It  appeareth,  there- 
fore, how  all  the  parts  of  temporal  felicity  are  only 
good  in  relation  to  that  which  useth  them  as  instru- 
ments, and  that  they  are  no  such  good  as  wherein  a 
right  desire  doth  ever  stay  or  rest  itself.  Now  tem- 
poral blessings  are  enjoyed  of  those  which  have  them, 
know  them,  esteem  them  according  to  that  they  are  in 
their  own  nature.  Wherefore  of  the  wicked  whom 
God  doth  hate,  his  usual  and  ordinary  speeches  are, 
that  blood-thirsty  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  oz^^Psai.iv.23. 
half  their  days ;  that  God  shall  cause  a  pestilence  to 
cleave  unto  the  wicked,  and  shall  strike  them  with 
consuming  grief,  with  fevers,  burning  diseases,  andDeut. 
sores  which  are  past  cure ;  that  when  the  impious  are  ^'^^"**  ^^' 
fallen,  all  men  should  tread  them  down,  and  none 
shew  countenance  of  love  towards  them,  as  much  as 
by  pitying  them  in  their  misery ;  that  the  sins  of  the 
ungodly  shall  bereave  them  of  peace  ;  that  all  coun- 
sels, complots,  and  practices  against  God  shall  come 
to  nothing;  that  the  lot  and  inheritance  of  the  unjust 
is  beggary;  that  the  name  of  unrighteous  persons  shall  Prov.x. 
putrefy,  and  the  posterity  of  robbers  starve.  If  any 
think  that  iniquity  and  peace,  sin  and  prosperity  can 
dwell  together,  they  err,  because  they  distinguish  not 
aright  between  the  matter,  and  that  which  giveth  it 
the  form  of  happiness,  between  possession  and  frui- 
tion, between  the  having  and  enjoying  of  good  things. 
The  impious  cannot  enjoy  that  they  have,  partly  be- 
cause they  receive  it  not  as  at  God's  hands,  which  only 
consideration  maketh  temporal  blessings  comfortable ; 
and    partly  because  through  error,  placing  it  above 
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BOOK  things  of  far  more  price  and  worth,  they  turn  that  to 
^'  poison  which  might  be  food,  they  make  their  prospe- 
rity their  own  snare ;  in  the  nest  of  their  highest 
growth  they  lay  foohshly  those  eggs  out  of  which  their 
woful  overthrow  is  afterwards  hatched.  Hereby  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  wise  and  judicious  men,  observ- 
ing the  vain  behaviour  of  such  as  are  risen  to  un- 
wonted greatness,  have  thereby  been  able  to  prognos- 
ticate their  ruin.  So  that  in  very  truth  no  impious  or 
wicked  man  doth  prosper  on  earth,  but  either  sooner 
or  later  the  world  may  perceive  easily,  how  at  such 
time  as  others  thought  them  most  fortunate,  they  had 
but  only  the  good  estate  which  fat  oxen  have  above 
lean ;  when  they  appeared  to  grow,  their  climbing 
was  towards  ruin  ^.  The  gross  and  bestial  conceit  of 
them  which  want  understanding  is,  only  that  the  full- 
est bellies  are  happiest.  Therefore  the  greatest  feli- 
city they  wish  to  the  commonwealth  wherein  they 
live  is,  that  it  may  but  abound  and  stand,  that  they 
which  are  riotous  may  have  to  pour  out  without  stint ; 
that  the  poor  may  sleep,  and  the  rich  feed  them ;  that 
nothing  unpleasant  may  be  commanded,  nothing  for- 
bidden men  which  themselves  have  a  lust  to  follow ; 
that  kings  may  provide  for  the  ease  of  their  subjects, 
and  not  be  too  curious  about  their  manners ;  that 
wantonness,  excess,  and  lewdness  of  life  may  be  left 
free ;  and  that  no  fault  may  be  capital,  besides  dislike 
of  things  settled  in  so  good  terms.  But  be  it  far 
from  the  just  to  dwell  either  in  or  near  to  the  tents  of 
these  so  miserable  felicities.  Now  whereas  we  thirdly 
affirm,  that  Religion  and  the  fear  of  God  as  well  in- 
duceth  secular  prosperity  as  everlasting  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come,  this  also  is  true.  For  otherwise  godli- 
ness could  not  be  said  to  have  the  promises  of  both 
lives  ;  to  be  that  ample  revenue  wherein  there  is  al- 


3  Prov.  xvi.  18.  Ante  ruinam  elatio.  (inXset  ycc^  o  0£o;  ra  t-Tre^e- 
^ovroc  'CTocvrcc  aoAovsiv  ov  ya,^  to,  (p^ovenv  uXaov  fjLtya,  v  tuvrov.  In  ora- 
tione  Artabani  apud  Herodot.  lib.  vii. 
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ways  sufficiency;  and  to  carry  with  it  a  general  dis-  book 
charge  of  want,  even  so  general,  that  David  himself 
should  protest,  he  never  saw  the  just  forsaken,  How- 
beit,  to  this  we  must  add  certain  special  limitations  ; 
as  first,  that  we  do  not  forget  how  crazed  and  diseased 
minds  (whereof  our  heavenly  Physician  must  judge) 
receive  oftentimes  most  benefit  by  being  deprived  of 
those  things  which  are  to  others  beneficially  given^  as 
appeareth  in  that  which  the  Wise  Man  hath  noted 
concerning  them,  whose  lives  God  mercifully  doth 
abridge,  lest  wickedness  should  alter  their  understand- 
ing ;  again,  that  the  measure  of  our  outward  prospe- 
rity be  taken  by  proportion  with  that  which  every 
man's  estate  in  this  present  life  requireth.  External 
abilities  are  instruments  of  action.  It  contenteth  wise 
artificers  to  have  their  instruments  proportionable  to 
their  work,  rather  fit  for  use,  than  huge  and  goodly 
to  please  the  eye.  Seeing  then  the  actions  of  a  servant 
do  not  need  that  which  may  be  necessary  for  men  of 
calling  and  place  in  the  world,  neither  men  of  inferior 
condition  many  things  which  greater  personages  can 
hardly  want,  surely  they  are  blessed  in  worldly  re- 
spects that  have  wherewith  to  perform  ""  sufficiently 
what  their  station  and  place  asketh,  though  they  have 
no  more.  For,  by  reason  of  man's  imbecility  and 
proneness  to  elation  of  mind  ^,  too  high  a  flow  of  pro- 
sperity is  dangerous,  too  low  an  ebb  again  as  dan- 
gerous, for  that  the  virtue  of  patience  is  rare,  and  the 
hand  of  necessity  stronger  than  ordinary  virtue  is  able 
to  withstand.  Solomon's  discreet  and  moderate  desire 
we  all  know ;  Give  me,  O  Lord,  neither  riches  nor 
penury.  Men  over-high  exalted  either  in  honour  or 
in  power,  or  in  nobility,  or  in  wealth  ;  they  likewise 

^  Ette*  Tciy  oc^^ovv^^  ly.ot,vcc  tok  yt  aa)(p^o(7iv.  Eiirip.  Phoenis.  v,  567. 
TaTTEt^oTf^wv  0  "Koyio-^jLoq  lawt;,  ccKX  ovv  ucr(paXi(7Ti^w}i ,  laov  ociri^uv 
Kou  v^ov^  xai  >mru/[/,ccToq.  Greg.  Naziaii.  Apol.  iii.  They  may  haply 
be  the  most  deject,  but  they  are  the  wisest  for  their  own  safety, 
which  fear  climbing  no  less  than  falling.  See  also  Arist.  Polit.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  1 1. 
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BOOK  that  arc  as  much  on  the  contrary  hand  sunk  either 
^'  with  beggary,  or  through  dejection,  or  by  baseness,  do 
not  easily  give  ear  to  reason ;  but  the  one  exceeding 
apt  unto  outrages,  and  the  other  unto  petty  mischiefs. 
For  greatness  dehghteth  to  shew  itself  by  eftects  of 
power,  and  baseness  to  help  itself  with  shifts  of  malice. 
For  which  cause,  a  moderate,  indifferent  temper,  be- 
tween fulness  of  bread  and  emptiness,  hath  been  ever- 
more thought  and  found  (all  circumstances  duly  con- 
sidered) the  safest  and  happiest  for  all  estates,  even  for 
kings  and  princes  themselves.  Again,  we  are  not  to 
look  that  these  things  should  always  concur,  no  not 
in  them  which  are  accounted  happy,  neither  that  the 
course  of  men's  lives,  or  of  public  aifairs,  should  con- 
tinually be  drawn  out  as  an  even  thread,  (for  that  the 
nature  of  things  will  not  suffer,)  but  a  just  survey  be- 
ing made,  as  those  particular  men  are  worthily  re- 
puted good  whose  virtues  be  great  and  their  faults 
tolerable ;  so  him  we  may  register  for  a  man  for- 
tunate, and  that  for  a  prosperous  and  happy  state, 
which  having  flourished  doth  not  afterwards  feel  any 
tragical  alteration,  such  as  might  cause  them  to  be  a 
spectacle  of  misery  to  others.  Besides,  whereas  true 
felicity  consisteth  in  the  highest  operations  of  that 
nobler  part  of  man,  which  sheweth  sometime  greatest 
perfection,  not  in  using  the  benefits  which  delight  na- 
ture, but  in  suffering  what  nature  can  hai'dliest  en- 
dure ;  there  is  no  cause  why  either  the  loss  of  good,  if 
it  tend  to  the  purchase  of  better,  or  why  any  misery, 
the  issue  whereof  is  their  greater  praise  and  honour 
that  have  sustained  it,  should  be  thought  to  impeach  ' 
that  temporal  happiness  wherewith  Religion,  we  say, 
is  accompanied  ;  but  yet  in  such  measure  as  the  seve-  j 
ral  degrees  of  men  may  require  by  a  competent  esti- 
mation, and  unless  the  contrary  do  more  advance,  as  it 
hath  done,  those  most  heroical  saints  whom  afflictions 
have  made  glorious.  In  a  word,  not  to  whom  no  cala- 
mity falleth,  but  whom  neither  misery  nor  prosperity 
is  able  to  move  from  a  right  mind,  them  we  may  truly 
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pronounce  fortunate,  and  whatsoever  doth  outwardly  book 
happen  without  that  precedent  improbity,  for  which  it  ^' 
appeareth  in  the  eyes  of  sound  and  unpartial  judges 
to  have  proceeded  from  divine  revenge,  it  passeth  in 
the  number  of  human  casualties,  whereunto  we  are  all 
alike  subject*  No  misery  is  reckoned  more  than  com- 
mon or  human,  if  God  so  dispose  that  we  pass  through 
it,  and  come  safe  to  shore ;  even  as  contrariwise,  men 
do  not  use  to  think  those  flourishing  days  happy, 
which  do  end  with  tears.  It  standeth  therefore  with 
these  cautions  firm  and  true,  yea,  ratified  by  all  men's 
unfeigned  confessions,  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of 
experience,  that  whether  we  compare  men  of  note 
in  the  world  with  others  of  like  degree  and  state, 
or  else  the  same  men  with  themselves  ;  whether  we 
confer  one  dominion  with  another,  or  else  the  diife- 
rent  times  of  one  and  the  same  dominion  ;  the  mani- 
fest odds  between  their  very  outward  condition,  as 
long  as  they  stedfastly  were  observed  to  honour  God, 
and  their  success,  being  fallen  from  him,  are  remon- 
strances more  than  suflicient,  how  all  our  welfare, 
even  on  earth,  dependeth  wholly  upon  our  religion. 
Heathens  were  ignorant  of  true  religion.  Yet  such 
as  that  little  was  which  they  knew,  it  much  impaired 
or  bettered  always  their  worldly  affairs,  as  their  love 
and  zeal  towards  it  did  wane  or  grow.  Of  the  Jews, 
did  not  even  their  most  malicious  and  mortal  adver- 
saries all  acknowledge,  that  to  strive  against  them 
it  was  in  vain  as  long  as  their  amity  with  God  con- 
tinued, that  nothing  could  weaken  them  but  apostasy? 
In  the  whole  course  of  their  own  proceedings  did  they 
ever  find  it  otherwise,  but  that,  during  their  faith  and 
fidelity  towards  God,  every  man  of  them  was  in  war  as 
a  thousand  strong,  and  as  much  as  a  grand  senate  for 
counsel  in  peaceable  deliberations?  contrariwise,  that  if 
they  swerved,  as  they  often  did,  their  wonted  courage 
and  magnanimity  forsook  them  utterly,  their  soldiers 
and  military  men  trembled  at  the  sight  of  the  naked 
sword  ;  when  they  entered  into  mutual  conference  and 
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BOOK  sate  in  counsel  for  their  own  good,  that  which  chil- 
^'  dren  might  have  seen  their  gravest  senators  could  not 
discern;  their  prophets  saw  darkness  instead  of  visions; 
the  wise  and  prudent  were  as  men  bewitched,  even 
that  which  they  knew  (being  such  as  might  stand 
them  in  stead)  they  had  not  the  grace  to  utter ;  or  if 
any  thing  were  well  proposed,  it  took  no  place,  it  en- 
tered not  into  the  minds  of  the  rest  to  approve  and 
follow  it,  but,  as  men  confounded  with  strange  and 
unusual  amazements  of  spirit,  they  attempted  tumul- 
tuously  they  saw  not  what ;  and  by  the  issues  of  all 
attempts  they  found  no  certain  conclusion  but  this, 
God  and  heaven  are  strong  against  us  in  all  we  do. 
The  cause  whereof  was  secret  fear,  which  took  heart 
and  courage  from  them;  and  the  cause  of  their  fear,  an 
inward  guiltiness  that  they  all  had  offered  God  such 
apparent  wrongs  as  were  not  pardonable.  But  it  may 
be  the  case  is  now  altogether  changed,  and  that  in 
Christian  Religion  there  is  not  the  like  force  towards 
temporal  felicity.  Search  the  ancient  records  of  time, 
look  what  hath  happened  by  the  space  of  these  sixteen 
hundred  years,  see  if  all  things  to  this  effect  be  not  lu- 
culent  and  clear,  yea  all  things  so  manifest,  that  for 
evidence  and  proof  herein,  we  need  not  by  uncertain 
dark  conjectures  surmise  any  to  have  been  plagued  of 
God  for  contempt,  or  blest  in  the  course  of  faithful 
obedience  towards  true  Religion  more  than  only  them, 
whom  we  find  in  that  respect,  on  the  one  side,  guilty 
by  their  own  confessions,  and  happy  on  the  other  side 
by  all  men's  acknowledgment ;  who,  beholding  the 
prosperous  estate  of  such  as  are  good  and  virtuous,  im- 
pute boldly  the  same  to  God*s  most  especial  favour, 
but  cannot  in  like  manner  pronounce  that  whom  he 
afflicteth  above  others,  with  them  he  hath  cause  to  be 
more  offended.  For  virtue  is  always  plain  to  be  seen, 
rareness  causeth  it  to  be  observed,  and  goodness  to  be 
honoured  with  admiration.  As  for  iniquity  and  sin,  it 
lieth  many  times  hid;  and  because  we  be  all  offenders, 
it  becometh  us  not  to  incline  towards  hard  and  severe 
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sentences  touching  others,  unless  their  notorious  wick-  book 
edness  did  sensibly  before  proclaim  that  which  after- 
wards  came  to  pass.  Wherefore  the  sum  of  every 
Christian  man  s  duty  is,  to  labour  by  all  means  toward 
that  which  other  men  seeing  in  us  may  justify ;  and 
what  we  ourselves  must  accuse  if  we  fall  into  it,  that, 
by  all  means  we  can,  to  avoid ;  considering  especially, 
that  as  hitherto  upon  the  Church  there  never  yet  fell 
tempestuous  storm,  the  vapours  whereof  were  not  first 
noted  to  rise  from  coldness  in  affection,  and  from  back- 
wardness in  duties  of  service  towards  God  ;  so  if  that 
which  the  tears  of  antiquity  have  uttered  concerning 
this  point  should  be  here  set  down,  it  were  assuredly 
enough  to  soften  and  to  mollify  an  heart  of  steel.  On 
the  contrary  part,  although  we  confess  with  St.  Au- 
gustine most  willingly,  that  the  chiefest  happiness  for 
which  we  have  some  Christian  kings  in  so  great  ad- 
miration above  the  rest,  is  not  because  of  their  long 
reign  ;  their  calm  and  quiet  departure  out  of  this  pre- 
sent life  ;  the  settled  establishment  of  their  own  flesh 
and  blood  succeeding  them  in  royalty  and  power ;  the 
glorious  overthrow  of  foreign  enemies,  or  the  wise 
prevention  of  inward  danger,  and  of  secret  attempts  at 
home ;  all  which  solaces  and  comforts  of  this  our  un- 
quiet life  it  pleaseth  God  oftentimes  to  bestow  on 
them  which  have  no  society  or  part  in  the  joys  of  hea- 
ven, giving  thereby  to  understand  that  these  in  com- 
parison are  toys  and  trifles,  far  under  the  value  and 
price  of  that  which  is  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hands  ; 
but  in  truth  the  reason  wherefore  we  most  extol  their 
felicity  is,  if  so  be  they  have  virtuously  reigned,  if  ho- 
nour hath  not  filled  their  hearts  with  pride,  if  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  power  hath  been  service  and  attendance 
upon  the  majesty  of  the  Most  High,  if  they  have 
feared  him  as  their  own  inferiors  and  subjects  have 
feared  them,  if  they  have  loved  neither  pomp  nor 
pleasure  more  than  heaven,  if  revenge  hath  slowly 
proceeded  from  them,  and  mercy  willingly  offered  it- 
self, if  so  they  have  tempered  rigour  with  lenity,  that 
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BOOK  neither  extreme  severity  might  utterly  cut  them  off, 
^-      in  whom  there  was  manifest  hope  of  amendment,  nor 
yet  the  easiness  of  pardoning  offences  embolden  of- 
fenders; if,  knowing  that  whatsoever  they  do,  their  po- 
tency may  bear  it  out,  they  have  been  so  much  the 
more  careful  not  to  do  any  thing  but  that  which  is 
commendable  in  the  rest,  rather  than  usual  with  great- 
est personages  ;  if  the  true  knowledge  of  themselves 
hath  humbled  them  in  God's  sight,  no  less  than  God 
in  the  eyes  of  men  hath  raised  them  up;  I  say,  albeit 
we  reckon  such  to  be  the  happiest  of  them  that  are 
mightiest  in  the  world,  and  albeit  those  things  alone  are 
happiness,  nevertheless,  considering  what  force  there  is 
even  in  outward  blessings  to  comfort  the  minds  of  the 
best  disposed,  and  to  give  them  the  greater  joy  when 
religion  and  peace,  heavenly  and  earthly  happiness  are 
wreathed  in  one  crown,  as  to  the  worthiest  of  Christian 
princes  it  hath  by  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  hi- 
therto befallen  ;  let  it  not  seem  to  any  man  a  needless 
and  superfluous  waste  of  labour,  that  there  hath  been 
thus  much  spoken,  to  declare  how  in  them  especially 
it  hath  been  so  observed,  and  withal  universally  noted, 
even  from  the  highest  to  the  very  meanest,  how  this 
particular  benefit,  this  singular  grace  and  preeminence 
Religion  hath,  that  either  it  guardeth  as  an  heavenly 
shield  from  all  calamities,  or  else  conducteth  us  safe 
through  them,  and  permitteth  them  not  to  be  mise- 
ries ;  it  either  giveth  honours,  promotions,  and  wealth, 
or  else  more  benefit  by  wanting  them  than  if  we  had 
them  at  will ;  it  either  filleth  our  houses  with  plenty 
of  all  good  things,  or  maketh  a  sal  lad  of  green  herbs 
more  sweet  than  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  ungodly.   Our 
fourth  proposition  before  set  down  was,  that  Religion, 
without  the  help  of  spiritual  ministry,  is   unable  to 
plant  itself;  the  fruits  thereof  not  possible  to  grow  of 
their  own  accord.    Which  last  assertion  is  herein  as 
the  first,  that  it  needeth  no  farther  confirmation  :  if  it 
did,  I  could  easily  declare  how  all  things  which  are  of 
God,  he  hath  by  wonderful  art  and  wisdom  sodered  as 
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it  were  together  with  the  glue  of  mutual  assistance,   book 
appointing  the  lowest  to  receive  from  the  nearest  to       ^' 
themselves  what  the  influence  of  the  highest  yieldeth. 
And  therefore  the  Church,  being  the  most  absolute  of 
all  his  works,  was  in  reason  to  be  also  ordered  with 
like  harmony,  that  what  he  worketh  might,. no  less  in 
grace  than  in  nature,  be  effected  by  hands  and  instru- 
ments duly  subordinated  unto  the  power  of  his  own 
Spirit.     A  thing  both  needful  for  the  humility  of  man, 
which  would  not  willingly  be  debtor  to  any  but  to 
himself;  and  of  no  small  effect  to  nourish  that  divine 
love,  which  now  maketh  each  embrace  other,  not  as 
men,  but  as  angels  of  God.     Ministerial  actions,  tend- 
ing immediately  unto  God's  honour,  and  man's  happi-LukexU. 
ness,  are  either  as  contemplation,  which  helpeth  for-f^Q^^,  j^, 
ward  the  principal  work  of  the  ministry,  or  else  they  i. 
are  parts  of  that  principal  work  of  administration  it-   ^^'  ^'   ' 
self,  which  work   consisteth   in   doing  the   service  ofiPet.iv. 
God's  House,  and  in  applying  unto  men  the  sovereign  ^'i^^^  -^^ 
medicines  of  grace,  already  spoken  of  the  more  large- 2. 
ly,  to  the  end  it  might  thereby  appear,  that  we  ^  owe 
to  the  guides  of  our  souls  even  as  much  as  our  souls 
are  worth,  although  the  debt  of  our  temporal  blessings 
should  be  stricken  off*. 

77*   The   ministry  of  things   divine   is   a  function,  Of  power 
which   as  God  did  himself  institute,  so  neither  niay^^^^^""^^ 
men  undertake  the  same  but  by  authority  and  power  ecute  that 
given  them  in  lawful  manner.     That  God  which  is  no^^^g^^^^f 
way  deficient  or  wanting  unto   man    in   necessaries,  tiie  gift  of 
and  hath  therefore  given  us  the  light  of  his  heavenly  Ghost^in 
truth,    because    without  that  inestimable  benefit  weO^'^ina- 
must  needs  have  wandered  in  darkness  to  our  endless  whetheT 
perdition   and   woe,   hath,   in  the  like   abundance  of^^^n^eni- 
mercies,  ordained  certain  to  attend  upon  the  due  exe- power  of 
cution  of  requisite  parts  and  oflSces  therein  prescribed  j^^der  may 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  world,  which  men  there- or  sued  for. 
unto    assigned   do    hold   their    authority   from    him, 

'*  Kul  a-tccvTov  |i/ot  TT^ocro^Et^sK.    Epist.  Hcl  riiileni.  ver.  19^ 
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BOOK  whether  they  be  such  as  himself  immediately,  or  as 
^'  the  Church  in  his  name  investeth  ;  it  being  neither 
possible  for  all,  nor,  for  every  man  without  distinction, 
convenient  to  take  upon  him  a  charge  of  so  great  im- 
portance. They  are  therefore  ministers  of  God,  not 
only  by  way  of  subordination  as  princes  and  civil 
magistrates,  whose  execution  of  judgment  and  jus- 
tice the  supreme  hand  of  Divine  Providence  doth  up- 
hold ;  but  ministers  of  God,  as  from  whom  their  au- 
thority is  derived,  and  not  from  men.  For  in  that 
they  are  Christ's  ambassadors  and  his  labourers,  who 
should  give  them  their  commission  but  he  whose 
most  inward  affairs  they  manage?  Is  not  God  alone 
the  Father  of  spirits  ?  Are  not  souls  the  purchase  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  What  Angel  in  heaven  could  have  said 
to  man,  as  our  Lord  did  unto  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep? 
preach  :  baptize :  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me : 
whose  sins  ye  retain^  they  are  retained;  arid  their 
offences  in  heaven  pardoned,  whose  faults  you  shall  on 
earth  forgive.  What  think  we?  Are  these  terrestrial 
sounds,  or  else  are  they  voices  uttered  out  of  the 
clouds  above?  The  power  of  the  ministry  of  God 
translateth  out  of  darkness  into  glory ;  it  raiseth  men 
from  the  earth,  and  bringeth  God  himself  from  hea- 
ven ;  by  blessing  visible  elements  it  maketh  them  in- 
visible grace  ;  it  giveth  daily  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  hath 
to  dispose  of  that  flesh  which  was  given  for  the  life  of 
the  world,  and  that  blood  which  was  poured  out  to 
redeem  souls ;  when  it  poureth  malediction  upon  the 
heads  of  the  wicked,  they  perish  ;  when  it  revoketh 
the  same,  they  revive.  O  wretched  blindness,  if  we 
admire  not  so  great  power ;  more  wretched  if  we  con- 
sider it  aright,  and  notwithstanding  imagine  that  any 
but  God  can  bestow  it!  To  whom  Christ  hath  im- 
parted power,  both  over  that  mystical  body  which  is 
the  society  of  souls,  and  over  that  natural  which  is 
himself,  for  the  knitting  of  both  in  one,  (a  work 
which  antiquity  doth  call  the  making  of  Christ's 
body,)  the  same  power  is   in   such   not   amiss  both 
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termed  a  kind  of  mark  or  character,  and  acknowledged  book 
to  be  indelible.  Ministerial  power  is  a  mark  of  se-  ^- 
paration,  because  it  severeth  them  that  have  it  from 
other  men,  and  maketh  them  a  special  Order  conse- 
crated unto  the  service  of  the  Most  High  in  things 
wherewith  others  may  not  meddle.  Their  dift'erence 
therefore  from  other  men  is  in  that  thev  are  a  distinct 
Order.  So  Tertullian  calleth  them.  And  St.  PaulTertui.de 
himself,  dividing  the  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ  casdL 
into  two  moieties,  nameth  the  one  part  IJ^iwrac,  which  Heb.  u.  17. 
is  as  much  as  to  say  the  Order  of  the  Laity,  the  oppo- 
site part  whereunto  we  in  like  sort  term  the  Order  of 
God's  Clergy,  and  the  spiritual  power  which  he  hath 
given  them,  the  power  of  their  Order,  so  far  forth  as 
the  same  consisteth  in  the  bare  execution  of  holy 
things,  called  properly  the  affairs  of  God.  For  of  the 
power  of  their  jurisdiction  over  men's  persons  we  are 
to  speak  in  the  books  following.  They  which  have 
once  received  this  power  may  not  think  to  put 
it  oif  and  on  like  a  cloak,  as  the  weather  serveth,  to 
take  it,  reject  and  resume  it  as  oft  as  themselves  list ; 
of  which  profane  and  impious  contempt  these  latter 
times  have  yielded,  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  iniquity 
and  apostasy,  strange  examples.  But  let  them  know, 
which  put  their  hands  unto  this  plough,  that  once 
consecrated  unto  God,  they  are  made  his  peculiar  in- 
heritance for  ever.  Suspensions  may  stop,  and  degra- 
dations utterly  cut  off  the  use  or  exercise  of  power  be- 
fore given ;  but  voluntarily  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  separate  and  pull  asunder  what  God  by  his 
authority  coupleth.  So  that  although  there  may  be 
through  misdesert  degradation,  as  there  may  be  cause  Matth.  xix. 
of  just  separation  after  matrimony;  yet  if  (as  some-'^"'-'* 
times  it  doth)  restitution  to  former  dignity,  or  re- 
conciliation after  breach  doth  happen,  neither  doth 
the  one  nor  the  other  ever  iterate  the  first  knot. 
Much  less  is  it  necessary,  which  some  have  urged, 
concerning  the  re-ordination  of  such,  as  others 
in    times    more    corrupt    did    consecrate    heretofore^ 
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BOOK  Which  error,  already   quelled   by  Saint  Jerorn,  doth 
^*       not  now  require   any  other  refutation.     Examples  I 


grant  there  are  which  make  for  restraint  of  those 
men  from  admittance  again  into  rooms  of  spiritu- 
al function,  whose  fall  by  heresy,  or  want  of  con- 
stancy in  professing  the  Christian  Faith,  hath  been 
once  a  disgrace  to  their  calling.  Nevertheless,  as 
there  is  no  law  which  bindeth,  so  there  is  no  cause 
that  should  always  lead  to  shew  one  and  the  same 
severity  towards  persons  culpable.  Goodness  of  na- 
ture itself  more  inclineth  to  clemency  than  rigour. 
And  we  in  other  men's  offences  do  behold  the  plain 
image  of  our  own  imbecility.  Besides  also  them 
that  wander  out  of  the  way  ^  it  cannot  be  unexpedient 
to  win  with  all  hopes  of  favour,  lest  strictness  used 
towards  such  as  reclaim  themselves  should  make 
Ruffin.  others  more  obstinate  in  error.  Wherefore  after  that 
ciefiib^  the  Church  of  Alexandria  had  somewhat  recovered 
cap.  28.  itself  from  the  tempests  and  storms  of  Arianism,  be- 
ing in  consultation  about  the  reestablishment  of  that 
which  by  long  disturbance  had  been  greatly  decayed 
and  hindered,  the  ferventer  sort  gave  quick  sentence, 
that  touching  them  which  were  of  the  Clergy,  and 
had  stained  themselves  with  heresy,  there  should  be 
none  so  received  into  the  Church  acjain  as  to  continue 
m  the  order  of  the  Clergy.  The  rest,  which  con- 
sidered how  many  men's  cases  it  did  concern,  thought 
it  much  more  safe  and  consonant  to  bend  somewhat 
down  towards  them  which  were  fallen ;  to  shew  se- 
verity upon  a  few  of  the  chiefest  leaders,  and  to 
offer  to  the  rest  a  friendly  reconciliation,  without  any 
other  demand,  saving  only  the  abjuration  of  their 
error;  as  in  the  Gospel  that  wasteful  young  man 
which  returned  home  to  his  father's  house  was  with 
joy   both  admitted  and   honoured,   his   elder   brother 


^  In  12  tabuiis  cautum  est,  lit  idem  juris  essel  sanantibus  quod 
fortibus,  id  est  bonis  et  qui  luinquain  detecenint  a  populo  Romano. 
Ftst.  in  ver.  Samnites, 
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liardly  thought  of  for  repining  thereat;  neither  com-  book 
mended  so  much  for  his  own  fidehtv  and  virtue,  as  ^- 
blamed  for  not  embracing  him  freely,  whose  unex- 
pected recovery  ought  to  have  blotted  out  all  re- 
membrance of  misdemeanors  and  faults  past.  But  of 
this  sufficient.  A  thing  much  stumbled  at  in  the 
manner  of  giving  Orders  is  our  using  those  memo- 
rable words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ,  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost,  they  say,  we  can- 
not give,  and  therefore  we  ^  foolishly  bid  men  re- 
ceive it.  Wise  men,  for  their  authority's  sake,  must 
have  leave  to  befool  them  whom  they  are  able  to 
make  wise  by  better  instruction.  Notwithstanding, 
if  it  may  please  their  wisdom,  as  well  to  hear  what 
fools  can  say,  as  to  control  that  which  they  do, 
thus  we  have  heard  some  wise  men  teach,  namely, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  used  to  signify  not  thcEccies. 
person  alone,  but  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  2cadi^^^^^'^'^^^' 
we  know  that  spiritual  gifts  are  not  only  abilities  toi.  i. 
do  things  miraculous,  as  to  speak  with  tongues  which 
were  never  taught  us,  to  cure  diseases  without  art, 
and  such  like ;  but  also  that  the  very  authority  and 
power  which  is  given  men  in  the  Church  to  be  min- 
isters of  holy  things,  this  is  contained  within  the 
number  of  those  gifts  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
author;  and  therefore  he  wbich  giveth  this  power 
may  say  without  absurdity  or  folly.  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  such  power  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  hath  endued 
his  Church  withal,  such  power  as  neither  Prince  nor 
Potentate,  King  nor  Caesar  on  earth  can  give.  So 
that  if  men  alone  had  devised  this  form  of  speech, 
thereby  to  express  the  heavenly  well-spring  of  that 
power  which  Ecclesiastical  Ordinations  do  bestow,  it 
is  not  so  foolish  but  that  wise  men  might  bear  with 

^  Papisticiis  qiiidam  ritus,  stulte  quidem  ab  illis  et  sine  ullo 
Scripturae  fimdameiito  institutus,  et  a  disciplinae  nostrae  autoribus 
(pace  illoriim  dixerini)  non  magno  prinumi  judicio  acceptus^ 
jiiinorc    adliuc    in    Ecclesiii    nostra   retinetur,     Ecclesiast.   Discip. 
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BOOK  it.     If  then  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself  have  used 
^'       the   self-same  form  of  words,  and   that    in   the   self- 
same kind  of  action,  although  there  be  but  the  least 
shew   of  probability,  yea  or  any  possibility  that  his 
meaning  might  be  the  same  which  ours  is,  it  should 
teach  sober  and   grave  men  not  to  be  too  venturous 
in  condemning  that  of  folly,  which  is  not  impossible 
to    have    in    it   more   profoundness  of  wisdom,  than 
flesh    and    blood    should    presume    to    control.     Our 
Saviour,  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  gave  his 
Matth.       Apostles  their  commission,  saying,  All  power  is  given 
119^20  ^^'  ^^  ^^  heaven  and  in  earth :   Go  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you. 
In  sum.  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  you.  Where- 
johnxx.     unto    St.  John    doth   add   farther,  that  having  thus 
21,22.      spoken,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost.     By  which  words  he  must  of  likelihood 
understand  some  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  was  presently 
at  that  time  bestowed  upon  them,  as  both  the  speech 
of  actual  delivery  in  saying  Receive,  and  the  visible 
sign   thereof,    his    breathing,    did    shew.     Absurd    it 
were  to  imagine  our   Saviour   did    both  to  the  ear, 
and  also  to  the  very  eye,  express  a  real  donation,  and 
they  at  that  time  receive  nothing.     It  resteth  then 
that  we  search  what  special   grace  they  did  at  that 
time   receive.     Touching   miraculous    power    of   the 
Spirit,  most  apparent  it  is,  that  as  then  they  received 
it  not,  but  the  promise  thereof  was  to  be  shortly  after 
performed.     The  words  of  St.  Luke  concerning  that 
power  are  therefore  set  down  with  signification  of  the 
Luke  xxiv.  time  to  comc,  Behold  I  will  send  the  promise  of'  7ny 
^^'  Father  upon  you,  but  tarry  you  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 

salem until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 
Wherefore,  undoubtedly,  it  was  some  other  effect 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost  in  some  other  kind, 
which  our  Saviour  did  then  bestow.  What  other 
likelier  than  that  which  himself  doth  mention,  as  it 
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should  seem  of  purpose  to  take  away  all  ambiguous   book 
constructions,  and   to    declare   that  the  Holy  Ghost       ^- 
which  he  then  gave  was  an  holy  and  a  ghostly  au- 
thority, authority  over  the   souls  of  men,  authority, 
a  part  whereof  consisteth  in  power  to  remit  and  retain 
sins?     Receive  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  soever  v^Jo^^n  xx. 
remit,  they  are  remitted;  whose  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained.   Whereas  therefore  the  other  Evangelists 
had  set   down,  that  Christ  did  before    his    suffering 
promise  to  give   his  Apostles  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  being  risen  from  the  dead  pro- 
mised moreover  at  that  time  a  miraculous  power  of 
the   Holy  Ghost,   St.  John  addeth,  that  he  also  in- 
vested them  even  then  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  castigation  and  relaxation  of  sin,  wherein 
was  fully  accomplished  that  which    the   promise  of 
the  keys  did  import.     Seeing  therefore  that  the  same 
power    is    now  given,   why  should    the    same    form 
of  words    expressing    it    be    thought   foolish  ?     The 
cause  why  we   breathe  not,  as   Christ  did   on  them 
unto  whom  he  imparted  power,  is,  for  that  neither 
Spirit  nor  spiritual  authority  may  be  thought  to  pro- 
ceed from  us,  who   are  but  delegates   or   assigns  to 
give    men   possession    of   his    graces.     Now    besides 
that  the  power  and    authority  delivered   with  those 
words    is    itself  p^apio-jota,  a    gracious    donation  which 
the  Spirit  of  God    doth  bestow,   we   may  most  as- 
suredly persuade  ourselves,  that  the  hand  which  im- 
poseth  upon  us  the  function    of  our   ministry,  doth 
under  the  same  form  of  words  so  tie  itself  hereunto, 
that  he  which  receiveth  the  burden  is  thereby  for  ever 
warranted  to  have  the  Spirit  with  him,  and  in  him, 
for  his  assistance  %  aid,  countenance,  and  support  in 

^  Et  si  necessarium  ^st  trepidare  de  nierito,  religiosum  est 
tamen  gaiidere  de  dono :  quoniam  qui  mihi  oneris  est  aiitor,  ipse 
iBet  administrationis  adjutor  3  et  ne  magnitudine  gratiae  succumbat 
infirmus,  dabit  virtutem  qui  contulit  dignitatem.  Leo.  ser.  1.  in 
anniver.  die  A,  To  7rviy/xa  to  ayiov  t^iro  vjfjioii;  sli;  t^v  ^iootoviav  ruvrriv. 
<5reg.  Nazi  an. 
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BOOK  whatsoever    he    faithfully    doth    to    discharge    duty. 
^'       Knowing  therefore  that  when  we  take  ordination  we 


also  receive  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  partly 
to  guide,  direct,  and  strengthen  us  in  all   our  ways, 
and  partly  to  assume   unto   itself  for    the    more    au- 
thority those  actions  that  appertain  to  our  place  and 
calling,  can  our  ears  admit  such  a  speech  uttered  in 
the  reverend   performance  of  that  solemnity  ;  or  can 
we   at  any  time  renew   the   memory  and  enter  into 
serious  cogitation  thereof,  but  with  much  admiration 
and  joy?     Remove  what  these  foolish  words  do  im- 
ply,   and   what    hath    the    ministry    of  God    besides 
wherein  to  glory?     Whereas  now,  forasmuch  as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which   our  Saviour  in  his   first  ordina- 
tions gave,  doth  no  less  concur  with  spiritual  voca- 
tions throughout  all  ages,  than  the  Spirit,  which  God 
Numb.  xi.  derived  from  Moses  to  them  that  assisted  him  in  his 
government,   did    descend  from   them    to    their    suc- 
cessors in  like  authority  and  place,  we  have  for  the 
least    and    meanest    duties,    performed    by  virtue    of 
ministerial  power,  that  to  dignify,  grace,  and  autho- 
rize them,  which  no  other  offices  on  earth  can  chal- 
lenge.    Whether    we    preach,    pray,    baptize,    com- 
municate, condemn,  give   absolution,   or  whatsoever ; 
as    disposers    of  God's    mysteries,    our    words,  judg- 
ments, acts,  and   deeds   are   not  ours,    but  the  Holy 
Ghost's,     Enough,  if  unfeignedly  and  in  heart  we  did 
believe  it,  enough  to   banish   whatsoever  may  justly 
be  thought  corrupt  either  in  bestowing,  or  in  using, 
or   in    esteeming   the  same  otherwise  than   is   meet. 
For  profanely  to  bestow,  or  loosely  to  use,  or  vilely 
to   esteem   of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  all   in   shew  and 
Author,      profession   abhor.     Now  because   the  ministry  is  an 
Ecciesiast  office    of    dignity    and    honour,    some    are    doubtful 
whether  any  man  may  seek  for  it  without  offence; 
or,  to   speak   more   properly,  doubtful   they   are  not, 
but   rather   bold   to  accuse  our  discipline  in  this  re- 
spect, as  not  only  permitting,  but  requiring  also  am- 
bitious suits,  or  other  oblique  ways  or  means  whereby 
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to  obtain  it.  Against  this  they  plead,  that  our  Saviour  book 
did  stay  till  his  Father  sent  hirn^  and  the  Apostles  till  ^' 
he  them ;  that  the  ancient  Bishops  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  were  examples  and  patterns  of  the  same  mo- 
desty. Whereupon  in  the  end  they  infer,  Let  us  there- 
fore at  the  length  amend  that  custom  of  repairing 
from  all  parts  unto  the  Bishop  at  the  day  of  ordina- 
tion, and  of  seeking  to  obtain  orders;  let  the  custom 
of  bringing  commendatory  letters  be  removed ;  let  men 
keep  themselves  at  home,  expecting  there  the  voice  of 
God,  and  the  authority  of  such  as  may  call  them  to 
undertake  the  charge.  Thus  severely  they  censure  and 
control  ambition,  if  it  be  ambition  which  they  take 
upon  them  to  reprehend.  For  of  that  there  is  cause 
to  doubt.  Ambition,  as  we  understand  it,  hath  been 
accounted  a  vice  which  seeketh  after  honours  inordi- 
nately. Ambitious  minds,  esteeming  it  their  greatest 
happiness  to  be  admired,  reverenced,  and  adored 
above  others^  use  all  means  lawful  and  unlawful  which 
may  bring  them  to  high  rooms.  But  as  for  the 
power  of  order  considered  by  itself,  and  as  in  this 
case  it  must  be  considered,  such  reputation  it  hath 
in  the  eye  of  this  present  world,  that  they  which  affect 
it,  rather  need  encouragement  to  bear  contempt, 
than  deserve  blame  as  men  that  carry  aspiring 
minds.  The  work  whereunto  this  power  serveth  is 
commended,  and  the  desire  thereof  allowed  by  the 
Apostle  for  good.  Nevertheless,  because  the  burden  i  Tim.  iH. 
thereof  is  heavy,  and  the  charge  great,  it  cometh^- 
many  times  to  pass,  that  the  minds  even  of  virtuous 
men  are  drawn  into  clean  contrary  affections,  some 
in  humihty  declining  that  by  reason  of  hardness, 
which  others  in  regard  of  goodness  only  do  with 
fervent  alacrity  covet.  So  that  there  is  not  the  least 
degree  in  this  service,  but  it  may  be  both  in  '^  reve- 
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BOOK   rence    shunned,    and    of   very   devotion    longed    for. 
^'       If  tlien    the   desire   thereof  may   be  holy,  religious, 


and  good,  may  not  the  profession  of  that  desire  be  so 
likewise?  We  are  not  to  think  it  so  long  good  as 
it  is  dissembled,  and  evil  if  once  we  begin  to  open 
it.  And  allowing  that  it  may  be  opened  without 
ambition,  what  oifence,  I  beseech  you,  is  there  in 
opening  it  there,  where  it  may  be  furthered  and  satis- 
fied, in  case  they  to  whom  it  appertaineth  think 
meet  ?  In  vain  are  those  desires  allowed,  the  ac- 
complishment whereof  it  is  not  lawful  for  men  to 
seek.  Power  therefore  of  Ecclesiastical  order  may 
be  desired,  the  desire  thereof  may  be  professed,  they 
which  profess  themselves  that  way  inclined  may  en- 
deavour to  bring  their  desires  to  effect,  and  in  all  this 
no  necessity  of  evil.  Is  it  the  bringing  of  testimonial 
letters  wherein  so  great  obliquity  consisteth  ?  What 
more  simple,  more  plain,  more  harmless,  more  agree- 
able with  the  law  of  common  humanity,  than  that 
men,  where  they  are  not  known,  use  for  their  easier 
access  the  credit  of  such  as  can  best  give  testimony 
of  them  ?  Letters  of  any  other  construction  our 
Church  discipline  alloweth  not ;  and  these  to  allow, 
is  neither  to  require  ambitious  suings,  nor  to  ap- 
prove any  indirect  or  unlawful  act.  The  prophet 
Esay,  receiving  his  message  at  the  hands  of  God,  and 
his  charge  by  heavenly  vision,  heard  the  voice  of 
Isaiah  vi.  the  Lord,  saying,  fVliom  shall  I  send  P  Who  shall  go 
^'  for  us?     Whereunto   he   recordeth  his  own  answer, 

Then  I  said,  Here,  Lord,  I  am ;  send  me.  Which  in 
effect  is  the  rule  and  canon  whereby  touching  this 
point  the  very  order  of  the  Church  is  framed.  The 
appointment  of  times  for  solemn  ordination  is  but  the 
public  demand  of  the  Church  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
himself,  Whom  shall  I  send?   Who  shall  go  for  us? 

Tuv  vTro^upYiaavruv  tjjv  ouaiocv,  ovre  ruv  o^fXTfiCavruv  rv)v  'm^ovv[Jiiccv  oi  f/av 
yoip  TJj?  ^iccnonaq  ro  f^iys^oq  Yiv'ha,Q-/>^r>(7oe,v,  ol  ae  ru  y.cc'KovvT^  •TnerTsva'ccvTsq 
moMv^v)crocii .    Greg.  Nazian.  Apologet.  p.  44.  tom.  i.  ed.  Par. 
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The  confluence  of  men,  whose  inclinations  are  bent  book 
that  way,  is  but  the  answer  thereunto,  whereby  the  ^' 
labours  of  sundry  being  offered,  the  Church  hath 
freedom  to  take  whom  her  agents  in  such  case  think 
meet  and  requisite.  As  for  the  example  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  who  took  not  to  himself  this  honour  to 
be  made  our  High  Priest,  but  received  the  same 
from  him  which  said.  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever  after  Heb.  v.  5, 
the  order  of  Metchisedeck,  his  waiting  and  not  at-  ^' 
tempting  to  execute  the  office  till  God  saw  convenient 
time,  may  serve  in  reproof  of  usurped  honours,  for- 
asmuch as  we  ought  not  of  our  own  accord  to  assume 
dignities,  whereunto  we  are  not  called  as  Christ 
was.  But  yet  it  should  be  withal  considered,  that  a 
proud  usurpation  without  any  orderly  calling  is  one 
thing,  and  another  the  bare  declaration  of  willingness 
to  obtain  admittance ;  which  willingness  of  mind,  I 
suppose,  did  not  want  in  him  whose  answer  was  to 
the  voice  of  his  heavenly  calling,  Behold  I  am  come  Heb.  x.  9. 
to  do  thy  will.  And  had  it  been  for  him,  as  it  is  for 
us,  expedient  to  receive  his  commission  signed  with 
the  hands  of  men,  to  seek  it  might  better  have  be- 
seemed his  humility,  than  it  doth  our  boldness  to 
reprehend  them  of  pride  and  ambition,  that  make 
no  worse  kind  of  suits  than  by  letters  of  information. 
Himself  in  calling  his  Apostles  prevented  all  cogi- 
tations of  theirs  that  way,  to  the  end  it  might  truly 
be  said  of  them.  Ye  chose  not  me,  but  I  of'  my  own  vo- 
luntary motion  made  choice  of  you.  Which  kind  of 
undesired  nomination  to  Ecclesiastical  places  befel 
divers  of  the  most  famous  amongst  the  ancient  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  in  a  clean  contrary  consideration. 
For  our  Saviour's  election  respected  not  any  merit  or 
worth,  but  took  them  which  were  farthest  off  from 
likelihood  of  fitness ;  that  afterwards  their  super- 
natural ability  and  performance,  beyond  hope,  might 
cause  the  greater  admiration :  whereas  in  the  other, 
mere  admiration  of  their  singular  and  rare  virtues 
was  the  reason  why  honours  were  enforced  upon 
VOL.  II.  F  f 
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BOOK  them,  which  they  of  meekness  and  modesty  did 
^-  what  they  could  to  avoid.  But  did  they  ever  judge 
it  a  thing  unlawful  to  wish  or  desire  the  office,  the 
only  charge  and  bare  function  of  their  ministry? 
Towards  which  labour,  what  doth  the  blessed  Apostle 
else  but  encourage,  saying,  He  which  desireth  it,  is 
desirous  of  a  good  work  P  What  doth  he  else  by  such 
sentences  but  stir,  kindle,  and  inflame  ambition  ;  if  I 
may  term  that  desire  ambition,  which  coveteth  more 
to  testify  love  by  painfulness  in  God's  service,  than 
to  reap  any  other  benefit  ?  Although  of  the  very 
honour  itself,  and  of  other  emoluments  annexed  to 
such  labours  for  more  encouragement  of  man's  in- 
dustry, we  are  not  so  to  conceive  neither,  as  if  no 
affection  could  be  cast  towards  them  without  offence. 

Eccius.  vii.  Only,  as  the  Wise  Man  giveth  counsel,  Seek  not  to  he 
made  a  judge,  lest  thou  be  not  able  to  take  away  ini- 
quity, and  lest  thou,  fearing  the  person  of  the  mighty, 
shouldest  commit  an  offeyice  against  thine  uprightness; 
so  it  always  behoveth  men  to  take  good  heed,  lest  af- 
fection to  that,  which  hath  in  it  as  well  difficulty  as 
goodness,  sophisticate  the  true  and  sincere  judgment 
which  beforehand  they  ought  to  have  of  their  own 
ability,  for  want  whereof  many  forward  minds  have 
found,  instead  of  contentment,  repentance.  But  foras- 
much as  hardness  of  things  in  themselves  most  excel- 
lent cooleth  the  fervency  of  men's  desires,  unless  there 
be  somewhat  naturally  acceptable  to  incite  labour, 
(for  both  the  method  of  speculative  knowledge  doth, 
by  things  which  we  sensibly  perceive,  conduct  to  that 
which  is  in  nature  more  certain,  though  less  sensible, 
and  the  method  of  virtuous  actions  is  also  to  train 
beginners  at  the  first  by  things  acceptable  unto  the 
taste  of  natural  appetite,  till  our  minds  at  the  length 
be  settled  to  embrace  things  precious  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  merely  and  wholly  for  their  own  sakes,)  how- 
soever inordinate  desires  do  hereby  take  occasion  to 
abuse  the  polity  of  God  and  Nature,  either  affecting 
without  worth,  or  procuring  by  unseemly  means  that   I 
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which  was  instituted,  and  should  be  reserved  for  book 
better  minds  to  obtain  by  more  approved  courses,  ^' 
in  which  consideration  the  Emperors  Anthemius  and 
Leo  did  worthily  oppose  against  such  ambitious 
practices  that  ancient  and  famous  Constitution,  wliere- 
in  they  have  these  sentences ;  Let  not  a  Prelate  be 
ordained  for  reward  or  upon  request^  ivho  should 
be  so  far  sequestered  from  all  ambition,  that  they 
which  advance  him  might  be  fain  to  search  where 
he  hideth  himself]  to  entreat  him  drawing  bach,  and 
to  follow  him.  till  importunity  have  made  him  yield. 
Let  nothing  promote  him  but  his  excuses  to  avoid 
the  burden.  They  are  unworthy  of  that  vocation 
which  are  not  thereunto  brought  unwillingly:  not- 
withstanding, we  ought  not  therefore  with  the  odi- 
ous name  of  ambition  to  traduce  and  draw  into  ha- 
tred every  poor  request  or  suit,  wherein  men  may 
seem  to  affect  honour ;  seeing  that  ambition  and  mo- 
desty do  not  always  so  much  differ  in  the  mark  they 
shoot  at,  as  in  the  manner  of  their  prosecutions. 
Yea,  even  in  this  may  be  error  also,  if  we  still 
imagine  them  least  ambitious,  which  most  forbear  to 
stir  either  hand  or  foot  towards  their  own  prefer- 
ments. For  there  are  that  make  an  idol  of  their 
great  sufficiency,  and  because  they  surmise  the  place 
should  be  happy  that  might  enjoy  them,  they  walk 
every  where  like  grave  pageants,  observing  whether 
men  do  not  wonder  why  so  small  account  is  made  of 
so  rare  worthiness ;  and  in  case  any  other  man's  ad- 
vancement be  mentioned,  they  either  smile  or  blush 
at  the  marvellous  folly  of  the  world,  which  seeth 
not  where  dignities  should  offer  themselves.  Seeing 
therefore  that  suits  after  spiritual  functions  may  be 
as  ambitiously  forborne  as  prosecuted,  it  remaineth 
that  the  ^  evenest  line  of  moderation   between  both 
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BOOK  is,  neither  to  follow  them  without  conscience,  nor  of 
pride  to  withdraw  ourselves  utterly  from  them. 


Of  degrees,  78.  It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  choose  to  himself, 
the^poJer  ^^^  discharge  of  the  ^  legal  ministry,  one  only  trihe 
of  Order  out  of  twclvc  otlicrs,  the  tribe  of  Levi;  not  all 
guisbed*;'  unto  every  divine  service,  but  Aaron  and  his  sons 
and  con-  to  ouc  charge,  the  rest  of  that  sanctified  tribe  to 
attire  of  auothcr.  With  what  solemnities  they  were  admit- 
Ministers.  ted  into  their  functions,  in  what  manner  Aaron  and 
his  successors  the  High-Priests  ascended  every  sab- 
bath and  festival-day,  offered  and  ministered  in  the 
temple ;  with  what  sin-oifering  once  every  year 
they  reconciled  first  themselves  and  their  own  house, 
afterwards  the  people  unto  God ;  how  they  con- 
fessed all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  laid 
all  their  trespasses  upon  the  head  of  a  sacred  goat, 
and  so  carried  them  out  of  the  city ;  how  they 
purged  the  holy  place  from  all  uncleanness ;  with 
what  reverence  they  entered  within  the  veil,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  con- 
sulted with  the  Oracle  of  God ;  what  service  the  other 
priests  did  continually  in  the  holy  place,  how  they 
ministered  about  the  lamps,  morning  and  evening ; 
how  every  sabbath  they  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
I^ord  those  twelve  loaves  with  pure  incense,  in 
perpetual  remembrance  of  that  mercy  which  the 
fathers,  the  twelve  tribes,  had  found  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  for  their  food,  when  hunger  caused 
them  to  leave  their  natural  soil,  and  to  seek  for 
sustenance  in  Egypt ;  how  they  employed  themselves 
in  sacrifice  day  by  day ;  finally,  what  offices  the 
Levites  discharged,  and  what  duties  the  rest  did 
execute,  it  were  a  labour  too  long  to  enter  into  it, 
if  I  should  collect  that  which  Scriptures  and  other 
ancient  records  do  mention.  Besides  these,  there 
were   indifferently   out    of   all    tribes   from    time   to 

w^j  T»!V  Toy  ^ioiv  Ti/A^v  oivo(,(pepovTai,     Philo,  p.  297. 
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time  some  called  of  God  as  prophets,  foreshewing  book 
them  things  to  come,  and  giving  them  counsel  in  ^' 
such  particulars  as  they  could  not  be  directed  in  by 
the  Law ;  some  chosen  men  to  read,  study,  and  inter- 
pret the  Law  of  God,  as  the  sons  or  scholars  of  the 
old  prophets,  in  whose  room  afterwards  scribes  and 
expounders  of  the  Law  succeeded.  And,  because 
where  so  great  variety  is,  if  there  should  be  equality, 
confusion  would  follow,  the  Levites  were  in  all  their 
service  at  the  appointment  and  direction  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  or  priests ;  they  subject  to  the  principal 
guides  and  leaders  of  their  own  order ;  and  they  all 
in  obedience  under  the  High-Priest.  Which  differ- 
ence doth  also  manifest  itself  in  the  very  titles  that 
men  for  honours  sake  gave  unto  them,  terming 
Aaron  and  his  successors,  High  or  Great;  the  an- 
cients over  the  companies  of  Priests,  Arch-Priests ; 
Prophets,  Fathers ;  Scribes  and  Interpreters  of  the 
Law,  Masters.  Touching  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole  body  of  the  Church 
being  divided  into  Laity  and  Clergy,  the  Clergy  are 
either  Presbyters  or  Deacons.  I  rather  term  the  one 
sort  Presbyters  than  ^  Priests,  because  in  a  matter  of  so 
small  moment  I  would  not  willingly  oft'end  their 
ears,  to  whom  the  name  of  priesthood  is  odious, 
though  without  cause.    For  as  things  are  distinguished 

J  r^'j'  Q^  \[\y  i  pj^g_  J93  YoY  so  much  as  the  common  and 
usual  speech  of  England  is  to  note  by  the  word  priest,  not  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  but  a  sacrificer,  which  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  not,  therefore  we  ought  not  to  call  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  priests.  And  that  this  is  the  English  speech,  it  appeareth 
by  all  the  English  translations,  which  translate  always  ts^sTq,  which 
were  sacrificers,  priests,  and  do  not  on  the  other  side,  for  any  that 
ever  1  read,  translate  'm^sa^vrs^ov,  a  priest.  Seeing  therefore  a  priest 
with  us,  and  in  our  tongue,  doth  signify  both  by  the  Papists'  judg- 
ment, in  respect  of  their  abominable  mass,  and  also  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Protestants,  in  respect  of  the  beasts  which  were  oftered 
in  the  Law,  a  sacrificing  office,  which  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
neither  doth  nor  can  execute  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  it  cannot  be  with- 
out great  offence  so  used. 

Ff  3 
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BOOK  one  from  another  by  those  true  essential  forms,  which 
^'  being  really  and  actually  in  them  do  not  only  give 
them  the  very  last  and  highest  degree  of  their  natural 
perfection,  but  are  also  the  knot,  foundation,  and  root 
whereupon  all  other  inferior  perfections  depend ;  so 
if  they  that  first  do  impose  names  did  always  under- 
stand exactly  the  nature  of  that  which  they  nominate, 
it  may  be  that  then,  by  hearing  the  terms  of  vulgar 
speech,  we  should  still  be  taught  what  the  things 
themselves  most  properly  are.  But  because  words  have 
so  many  artificers  by  whom  they  are  made,  and  the 
things  whereunto  we  apply  them  are  fraught  with  so 
many  varieties,  it  is  not  always  apparent  what  the  first 
inventors  respected,  much  less  what  every  man's  in- 
ward conceit  is  which  useth  these  words.  For  any 
thing  myself  can  discern  herein,  I  suppose  that  they 
which  have  bent  their  study  to  search  more  diligently 
such  matters,  do,  for  the  most  part,  find  that  names  ad- 
visedly given  had  either  regard  unto  that  which  is  na- 
turally most  proper ;  or  if  perhaps  to  some  other  spe- 
ciality, to  that  which  is  sensibly  most  eminent  in  the 
thing  signified  ;  and  concerning  popular  use  of  words, 
that  which  the  wisdom  of  their  inventors  did  intend 
thereby  is  not  commonly  thought  oi]  but  by  the  name 
the  thing  altogether  conceived  in  gross ;  as  may  ap- 
pear in  that  if  you  ask  of  the  common  sort  what  any 
certain  word,  for  example,  what  a  priest  doth  signify ; 
their  manner  is  not  to  answer,  a  priest  is  a  clergy- 
man which  otfereth  sacrifice  to  God ;  but  they  shew 
some  particular  person  whom  they  use  to  call  by  that 
name.  And  if  we  list  to  descend  to  grammar,  we  are 
told  by  masters  in  those  schools,  that  the  word  Priest 

Etymol.        hath  his  right  place  Ik\   tou   vj^jXcJi-    uT^oscttcotcc   rr,g   h^ccT^iixs 

rov  @£ov,  in  him  whose  mere  function  or  charge  is  the 
service  of  God.  Howbeit,  because  the  eminentest 
part  both  of  Pleathenish  and  Jewish  service  did  con- 
sist in  sacrifice,  when  learned  men  declare  what  the 
word  priest  doth  properly  signify,  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  first  imposer  of  that  name,  their  ordinary 
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^  schools  do  well  expound  it  to  imply  sacrifice,  book 
Seeing  then  that  sacrifice  is  now  no  part  of  the  v. 
Church-ministry,  how  should  the  name  of  priesthood 
be  thereunto  rightly  applied  ?  Surely  even  as  St.  Paul 
appheth  the  name  of  ^  flesh  unto  that  very  substance 
of  fishes,  which  hath  a  proportionable  correspondence 
to  flesh,  although  it  be  in  nature  another  thing. 
Whereupon,  when  philosophers  will  speak  warily, 
they^  make  a  diiference  between  flesh  in  one  sort  of 
living  creatures,  and  that  other  substance  in  the  rest 
which  hath  but  a  kind  of  analogy  to  flesh ;  the  Apo- 
stle contrariwise,  having  matter  of  greater  importance  i  corxv. 
whereof  to  speak,  nameth  indift'erently  both  flesh.  ^''•'• 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  like  secu- 
rity of  speech  call  usually  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
Priesthood^  in  regard  of  that  which  the  Gospel  hath 
proportionable  to  ancient  sacrifices  ;  namely,  the  com- 
munion of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  al- 
though it  hath  properly  now  no  sacrifice.  As  for  the 
people,  when  they  hear  the  name,  it  draweth  no  more 
their  minds  to  any  cogitation  of  sacrifice,  than  the 
name  of  a  senator  or  of  an  alderman  causeth  them 
to  think  upon  old  age,  or  to  imagine  that  every  one 
so  termed  must  needs  be  ancient,  because  years  were 
respected  in  the  first  nomination  of  both.  Where- 
fore to  pass  by  the  name,  let  them  use  what  dialect 
they  will,  whether  we  call  it  a  priesthood,  a  presby- 
tership,  or  a  ministry,  it  skilleth  not:  although  in 
truth  the  word  Preshyter  doth  seem  more  fit,  and  in 
propriety  of  speech  more  agreeable  than  Priest  with 
the  drift  of  the  whole  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  For 
what  are  they  that  embrace  the  Gospel  but  sons  of 

^   li^ivaai,  Bvahoccrai. 

^^  Hcsy.  Christus  Homo  (licitur,  (]uia  natus  est  3  Proplieta,  cjuia 
•futura  revclavit ;  Saceidos^  quia  pro  nobis  liostiam  se  obtulit.  Jsid. 
Orlg.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

E^Bt   0    wnopiocv Tt    TO  oc'.a-jYiriofiov   to   tov  cutttov  ccTtrinoV)  'Vjorspov 

h   a-oc^^"  Kou   h   'toTq  a,?\?,oir^  ro  ui'uXoyov  5?   ov.     Al'ist.  dc  Alliriiaj  lib.  Jl. 
c.   1  I. 
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BOOK  God?  What  are  Churches  but  his  famUies?  Seeino^ 
therefore  we  receive  the  adoption  and  state  of  sons 
by  their  ministry  whom  God  hath  chosen  out  for  that 
purpose  ;  seeing  also  that  when  we  are  the  sons  of 
God^  our  continuance  is  still  under  their  care  which 
were  our  progenitors,  what  better  title  could  there 
be  given  them  than  the  reverend  name  o^  Presbi/ters, 
or  fatherly  guides  ?  The  Holy  Ghost  throughout  the 
body  of  the  New  Testament,  making  so  much  men- 
tion of  them,  doth  not  any  where  call  them  Priests. 
Isaiah  ixvi.  The  prophct  Esay,  I  grant,  doth,  but  in  such  sort  as 
the  ancient  Fathers,  by  way  of  analogy.  A  Presbyter, 
according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  he  unto  whom  our  Saviour  Christ  hath  com- 
municated the  power  of  spiritual  procreation.  Out  of 
twelve  Patriarchs  issued  the  whole  multitude  of  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh.  And,  according  to  the  mys- 
tery of  heavenly  birth,  our  Lord's  Apostles  we  all 
acknowledge  to  be  the  Patriarchs  of  his  whole  Church. 
Rev.  iv.  4.  St.  John  therefore  beheld  sitting  about  the  throne  of 
Kev.  XXI.  Qq(J  jj^  heaven  four  and  twenty  Presbyters,  the  one 
Matt.  xix.  half  fathers  of  the  old,  the  other  of  the  new  Jerusa- 
j  Pgj.^  1  lem.  In  which  respect  the  Apostles  likewise  gave 
themselves  the  same  title,  albeit  that  name  were  not 
proper,  but  common  unto  them  with  others.  For  of 
Presbyters,  some  were  greater,  some  less  in  power, 
and  that  by  our  Saviour  s  own  appointment ;  the 
greater  they  which  received  fulness  of  spiritual  pow- 
er; the  less,  they  to  whom  less  was  granted.  The 
Apostles'  peculiar  charge  was  to  publish  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  unto  all  nations,  and  to  deliver  them  his 
ordinances  received  by  ^  immediate  revelation  from 
himself.  Which  preeminence  excepted  to  all  other 
oflfices  and  duties  incident  unto  their  order,  it  was 
in  them  to  ordain  and  consecrate  whomsoever  they 
thought  meet,  even  as  our  Saviour  did  himself  assign 
seventy  other  of  his  own  disciples  inferior  Presbyters, 

^  or  ruiv  U^wv  ^loTra^^a^orcor^  >o//ov8T«t.  Dionys.  Areop.  p.  1 10, 
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whose   commission  to   preach  and   baptize  was  the   book 
same   which    the  Apostles    had.     Whereas  therefore       ^' 


we  find  that  the  very  first  sermon  which  the  Apostles  Acts  u.  4i, 
did  publicly  make,  was  the  conversion  of  above  three '^'^^ 
thousand  souls,  unto  whom  there  were  every  day  more 
and  more  added,  they  having  no  open  place  permitted 
them  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  Religion,  think  we 
that  twelve  were  sufficient  to  teach  and  administer  Sa- 
craments in  so  many  private  places,  as  so  great  a  mul- 
titude of  people  did  require  ?  This  harvest  our  Saviour 
(no  doubt)  foreseeing,  provided  accordingly  labourers 
for  it  beforehand.  By  which  means  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  growth  of  that  Church,  being  so  great  and  so 
sudden,  they  had  notwithstanding  in  a  readiness  Pres- 
byters enough  to  furnish  it.  And  therefore  the  history 
doth  make  no  mention  by  what  occasion  Presbyters 
were  instituted  in  Jerusalem,  only  we  read  of  things 
which  they  did,  and  how  the  like  were  made  afterwards 
elsewhere.  To  these  two  degrees  appointed  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Christ,  his  Apostles  soon  after  an- 
nexed Deacons.  Deacons  therefore  must  know,  saith 
Cyprian,  that  our  Lord  himself  did  elect  Apostles  ;  but  Cypr.  Ep. 
Deacons,  after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  Apostles  jff^_^^_^ 
ordained.  Deacons  were  stewards  of  the  Church,  unto  num. 
whom  at  the  first  was  committed  the  distribution  of 
Church-goods,  the  care  of  providing  therewith  for  the 
poor,  and  the  charge  to  see  that  all  things  of  expence 
might  be  religiously  and  faithfully  dealt  in.  A  part 
also  of  their  office  was  attendance  upon  their  Presby- 
ters at  the  time  of  divine  service.  For  which  cause  ignat. 
Ignatius,  to  set  forth  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  saith,  JJ^j'^J*^  ^^ 
that  they  are  in  such  case  to  the  Bishop,  as  if  angelical 
powers  did  serve  him.  These  only  being  the  uses  for 
which  Deacons  were  first  made,  if  the  Church  have 
sithence  extended  their  ministry  further  than  the  cir- 
cuit of  their  labour  at  the  first  was  drawn,  we  are  not 
herein  to  think  the  ordinance  of  Scripture  violated, 
except  there  appear  some  prohibition  which  hath 
abridged  the  Church  of  that  liberty.     Which  I  note 
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BOOK  chiefly  in  regard  of  them  to  whom  it  secmeth  a  thing 
^'  so  monstrous  that  Deacons  should  sometime  be  h- 
censed  to  preach,  whose  institution  was  at  the  first  to 
another  end.  To  charge  them  for  this  as  men  not 
contented  with  their  own  vocations,  and  as  breakers 
into  that  which  appertaineth  unto  others,  is  very  hard. 
For  when  they  are  thereunto  once  admitted,  it  is  part 
of  their  own  vocation,  it  appertaineth  now  unto  them 
as  well  as  others ;  neither  is  it  intrusion  for  them  to 
do  it,  being  in  such  sort  called,  but  rather  in  us  it  were 
temerity  to  blame  them  for  doing  it.  Suppose  we  the 
office  of  teaching  to  be  so  repugnant  unto  the  office 
of  Deaconship,  that  they  cannot  concur  in  one  and 
the  same  person  ?  What  was  there  done  in  the  Church 
by  Deacons,  which  the  Apostles  did  not  first  discharge 
being  teachers  ?  Yea,  but  the  Apostles  found  the  bur- 
den of  teaching  so  heavy,  that  they  judged  it  meet  to 
cut  off  that  other  charge,  and  to  have  Deacons  which 

mig^ht  undertake  it.    Be  it  so.   The  multitude  of  Chris- 

"... 

tians  increasing  in  Jerusalem,  and  waxing  great,  it  was 
too  much  for  the  Apostles  to  teach,  and  to  minister 
unto  tables  also.  The  former  was  not  to  be  slacked, 
that  this  latter  might  be  followed.  Therefore  unto  this 
they  appointed  others.  Whereupon  we  may  rightly 
ground  this  axiom,  that  when  the  subject  wherein  one 
man's  labours  of  sundry  kinds  are  employed  doth  wax 
so  great,  that  the  same  men  are  no  longer  able  to  ma- 
nage it  sufficiently  as  before,  the  most  natural  way  to 
help  this  is,  by  dividing  their  charge  into  slips,  and  or- 
daining of  under-officers  ;  as  our  Saviour  under  twelve 
Apostles,  seventy  Presbyters  ;  and  the  Apostles  by  his 
example  seven  Deacons  to  be  under  both.  Neither 
ought  it  to  seem  less  reasonable,  that  when  the  same 
men  are  sufficient  both  to  continue  in  that  which  they 
do,  and  also  to  undertake  somewhat  more,  a  combina- 
tion be  admitted  in  this  case,  as  well  as  division  in  the 
former.  We  may  not  therefore  disallow  it  in  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  that  Calvin  and  Beza  were  made  both  pas- 
tors and  readers  in  divinity,  beins:  men  so  able  to  dis- 
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charge  both.    To  say  they  did  not  content  themselves  book 
with  their  pastoral  vocations^  but  brake  into  that  which       ^• 


belongeth  to  others ;  to  allege  against  them.  He  that  Rom.  xii  8. 
exhorteth  on  exhortation,  as  against  us,  He  that  distri- 
huteth  in  simplicity/,  is  alleged  in  great  dislike  of  grant- 
ing licence  for  Deacons  to  preach,  were  very  hard.  The 
ancient  custom  of  the  Church  was  to  yield  the  poor 
much  relief,  especially  widows.  But  as  poor  people 
are  always  querulous,  and  apt  to  think  themselves  less 
respected  than  they  should  be,  we  see  that  when  the 
Apostles  did  what  they  could  without  hindrance  to 
their  weightier  business,  yet  there  were  which  grudg- 
ed that  others  had  too  much  and  they  too  little,  the 
Grecian  widows  shorter  commons  than  the  Hebrews. 
By  means  whereof  the  Apostles  saw  it  meet  to  ordain 
Deacons.  Now  tract  of  time  having  clean  worn  out 
those  first  occasions,  for  which  the  Deaconship  was 
then  most  necessary,  it  might  the  better  be  afterwards 
extended  to  other  services,  and  so  remain,  as  at  this 
present  day,  a  degree  in  the  Clergy  of  God  which  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  did  institute.  That  the  first  seven 
Deacons  were  chosen  out  of  the  seventy  Disciples,  is 
an  error  in  Epiphanius.  For  to  draw  men  from  places  Epiph.  i.  i. 
of  weightier,  unto  rooms  of  meaner  labour,  had  not^'^^* 
been  fit.  The  Apostles,  to  the  end  they  might  follow 
teaching  with  more  freedom,  committed  the  ministry 
of  tables  unto  Deacons.  And  shall  we  think  they 
judged  it  expedient  to  choose  so  many  out  of  those 
seventy  to  be  ministers  unto  tables,  when  Christ  him- 
self had  before  made  them  teachers?  It  appeareth 
therefore  how  long  these  three  degrees  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Order  have  continued  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  the 
highest  and  largest,  that  which  the  Apostles,  the  next 
that  which  Presbyters,  and  the  lowest  that  which 
Deacons  had.  Touching  Prophets,  they  were  such 
men  as  having  otherwise  learned  the  Gospel,  had 
from  above  bestowed  upon  them  a  special  gift  of  ex- 
pounding Scriptures,  and  of  foreshewing  things  to 
come.     Of  this  sort  Affabus  was,  and  besides  him  in  Acts  xxi. 

10. 
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BOOK  Jerusalem  sundry  others,  who  notwithstanding  are  not 
^'       therefore  to  be  reckoned  with  the  Clergy,  because  no 


Actsxi.  27,  man's  gifts  or  qualities  can  make  him  a  minister  of 

^^*  holy  things,  unless  Ordination    do    give  him   power. 

And  we  no  where  find  Prophets  to  have  been  made 

by  Ordination  ;  but  all  whom  the  Church  did  ordain 

wxre    either    to   serve   as  Presbyters   or    as   Deacons. 

Evangelists   were  Presbyters   of  principal  sufficiency, 

whom  the  Apostles  sent  abroad,  and  used  as  agents 

in  Ecclesiastical    affairs  wheresoever   they  saw  need. 

They  whom  we  find  to  have  been  named  in  Scripture 

Acts  ix.  17.  Evangelists,  Ananias,  Apollos,  Timothy,   and    others 

^^bxvm.  ^gj,g  thus   employed.     And    concerning   Evangelists, 

2  Tim.  iv.  aftcrwards  in  Trajan's  days,  the  Flistory  Ecclesiastical 

iTim.ii.  s.noteth  that  many  of  the  Apostles'  disciples  and  scho- 

i^'  ^f*  ^    lars  which  were  then  alive,  and  did  with  sinp^ular  love 

Euseb.  Ec-  . 

cies.  Hist,  of  wisdom  affect  the  heavenly  Word  of  God,  to  shew 
1.  iii.  c.  34.  ^j^gjj.  willing  minds  in  executing  that  which  Christ 
first  of  all  require th  at  the  hands  of  men,  they  sold 
their  possessions,  gave  them  to  the  poor,  and,  betaking 
themselves  to  travel,  undertook  the  labour  of  Evan- 
gelists, that  is,  they  painfully  preached  Christ,  and 
delivered  the  Gospel  to  them  who  as  yet  had  never 
heard  the  doctrine  of  Faith.  Finally,  whom  the 
Apostle  nameth  Pastors  and  Teachers,  what  other 
were  they  than  Presbyters  also,  howbeit  settled  in 
some  charge,  and  thereby  differing  from  Evangelists? 
I  beseech  them  therefore  which  have  hitherto  trou- 
bled the  Church  with  questions  about  degrees  and 
offices  of  Ecclesiastical  calling,  because  they  princi- 
pally ground  themselves  upon  two  places,  that,  all 
partiality  laid  aside,  they  would  sincerely  weigh  and 
examine  whether  they  have  not  misinterpreted  both 
places,  and  all  by  surmising  incompatible  offices,  where 
nothing  is  meant  but  sundry  graces,  gifts,  and  abili- 
ties which  Christ  bestowed.  To  them  of  Corinth,  his 
1  Cor.  xii.  words  are  these :  God  placed  in  the  Clair  ch^  first  of  all ^ 
28,31.  some  Apostles ;  secondly,  Prophets;  thirdly,  Teachers; 
after  them  powers,  then  gifts  of  cures,  aids,  govern- 
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merits^  hinds  of  languages.  Are  all  Apostles?  Are  all  Book 
Prophets?  Are  all  Teachers?  Is  there  power  in  all?       ^- 
Have  all  grace  to  cure?   Do  all  speak  with  tongues?  ^ 

Can  all  interpret?  But  he  you  desirous  of  tfte  better 
graces.  They  which  plainly  discern  first,  that  some 
one  general  thing  there  is  which  the  Apostle  doth  here 
divide  into  all  these  branches,  and  do  secondly  con- 
ceive that  general  to  be  Church-offices,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  other  difficulties,  can  by  no  means  possibly  deny 
but  that  many  of  these  might  concur  in  one  man,  and 
peradventure  in  some  one  all;  which  mixture,  not- 
withstanding, their  form  of  discipline  doth  most  shun. 
On  the  other  side,  admit  that  communicants  of  spe- 
cial infused  grace^  for  the  benefit  of  members  knit 
into  one  body,  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  here  spoken 
of,  which  was  in  truth  the  plain  drift  of  that  whole 
discourse;  and  see  if  every  thing  do  not  answer  in 
due  place  with  that  fitness  which  sheweth  easily  what 
is  likeliest  to  have  been  meant.  For  why  are  Apostles 
the  first,  but  because  unto  them  was  granted  the  reve- 
lation of  all  truth  from  Christ  immediately?  Why 
Prophets  the  second,  but  because  they  had  of  some 
things  knowledge  in  the  same  manner  ?  Teachers  the 
next,  because  whatsoever  was  known  to  them  it  came 
by  hearing,  yet  God  withal  made  them  able  to  in- 
struct, which  every  one  could  not  do  that  was  taught? 
After  gifts  of  edification  there  follow  general  abilities 
to  work  things  above  nature,  grace  to  cure  men  of 
bodily  diseases,  supplies  against  occurrent  defects  and 
impediments,  dexterities  to  govern  and  direct  by 
counsel ;  finally,  aptness  to  speak  or  interpret  foreign 
tongues.  Which  graces,  not  poured  out  equally,  but 
diversely  sorted  and  given,  were  a  cause  why  not  only 
they  all  did  furnish  up  the  whole  body,  but  each  be- 
nefit and  help  other.  Again,  the  same  Apostle,  other- 
where in  like  sort,  To  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace,E\)hes.  w. 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ.  PFhere-  p~/^ixvni. 
fore  he  saith,  fVhen  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  is. 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  nien.- — He  there- 
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BOOK  fore  gave  some  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets,  and  some 
^  Evangelists,  and  some  Pastors  and  Teachers,  for  the 
gathering  together  of  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  In  this 
place  none  but  gifts  of  instruction  are  expressed.  And 
because  of  Teachers  some  were  Evangehsts,  which 
neither  had  any  part  of  their  knowledge  by  revelation 
as  the  Prophets^  and  yet  in  ability  to  teach  were  far 
beyond  other  Pastors,  they  are,  as  having  received  one 
way  less  than  Prophets,  and  another  way  more  than  j 
Teachers,  set  accordingly  between  both.  For  the 
Apostle  doth  in  neither  place  respect  what  any  of 
them  were  by  office  or  power  given  them  through 
Ordination,  but  what  by  grace  they  all  had  obtained 
through  miraculous  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
in  Christian  Religion,  this  being  the  ground  of  our 
whole  belief,  that  the  promises,  which  God  of  old  had 
made  his  Prophets  concerning  the  wonderful  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherewith  the  reign  of  the 
true  Messias  should  be  made  glorious,  were  immedi- 
ately after  our  Lord's  ascension  performed,  there  is  no 
one  thing  whereof  the  Apostles  did  take  more  often 
occasion  to  speak.  Out  of  men  thus  endued  with  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  upon  their  conversion  to  Christian  Faith, 
the  Church  had  her  ministers  chosen,  unto  whom  was 
given  Ecclesiastical  power  by  Ordination.  Now,  be- 
cause the  Apostle,  in  reckoning  degrees  and  varieties 
of  grace,  doth  mention  Pastors  and  Teachers,  although 
he  mention  them  not  in  respect  of  their  Ordination  to 
exercise  the  ministry,  but  as  examples  of  men  espe- 
cially enriched  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  di- 
vers learned  and  skilful  men  have  so  taken  it,  as  if 
those  places  did  intend  to  teach  what  orders  of  Eccle- 
siastical persons  there  ought  to  be  in  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  which  thing  we  are  not  to  learn  from  thence, 
but  out  of  other  parts  of  holy  Scripture,  whereby  it 
clearly  appeareth  that  Churches  Apostolic  did  know 
but  three  degrees  in  the  power  of  Ecclesiastical  Or- 
der;   at  the  first  Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons; 
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afterwards,  instead  of  Apostles,  Bishops,  concerning  book 
whose  order  we  are  to  speak  in  the  seventh  hook.  ^- 
There  is  an  error  which  beguileth  many  who  do  much 
entangle  both  themselves  and  others  by  not  distin- 
guishing Services,  Offices,  and  Orders  Ecclesiastical. 
The  first  of  which  three,  and  in  part  the  second  may 
be  executed  by  the  Laity ;  whereas  none  have,  or  can 
have  the  third  but  the  Clergy.  Catechists,  Exorcists, 
Readers,  Singers,  and  the  rest  of  like  sort,  if  the  nature 
only  of  their  labour  and  pains  be  considered,  may  in 
that  respect  seem  Clergymen,  even  as  the  Fathers  for 
that  cause  term  them  usually  Clerks ;  as  also  in  regard 
of  the  end  whereunto  they  were  trained  up,  which 
was  to  be  ordered  when  years  and  experience  should 
make  them  able.  Notwithstanding,  in  as  much  as 
they  no  way  differed  from  others  of  the  Laity  longer 
than  during  that  work  of  service,  which  at  any  time 
they  might  give  over,  being  thereunto  but  admitted, 
not  tied  by  irrevocable  Ordination,  we  find  them 
always  exactly  severed  from  that  body,  whereof  those 
three  before  rehearsed  Orders  alone  are  natural  parts. 
Touching  widows,  of  whom  some  men  are  persuaded, t.  c.i.  i. 
that  if  such  as  St.  Paul  describeth  may  be  gotten,  weP-  V^^- 
ought  to  retain  them  in  the  Church  for  ever  ;  certain 
mean  services  there  were  of  attendance,  as  about 
women  at  the  time  of  their  Baptism,  about  the  bodies 
of  the  sick  and  dead,  about  the  necessities  of  travel- 
lers, wayfaring  men,  and  such  like,  wherein  the 
Church  did  commonly  use  them  when  need  required, 
because  they  lived  of  the  alms  of  the  Church,  and 
were  fittest  for  such  purposes:  St.  Paul  doth  therefore, 
to  avoid  scandal,  require  that  none  but  women  well 
experienced  and  virtuously  given,  neither  any  under 
threescore  years  of  age  should  be  admitted  of  that 
number.  Widows  were  never  in  the  Church  so  highly 
esteemed  as  virgins.  But  seeing  neither  of  them  did 
or  could  receive  Ordination,  to  make  them  Ecclesias- 
tical persons  were  absurd.     The  ancientest  therefore 
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of  the  Fathers  mention  those  three  degrees  of  Eccle- 
siastical Order  specified,  and  no  more.  IVhen  your 
captains^  (saith  Tertullian,)  that  is  to  say,  the  Deacons, 
Preshyters,  and  Bishops  jiy,  who  shall  teach  the  Laity 
that  they  must  he  constant?  Again,  What  should  I 
mention  Laymen,  (saith  Optatus,)  yea,  or  divers  of 
the  ministry  itself?  To  what  purpose  Deacons,  which 
are  in  the  third,  or  Presbyters  in  the  second  degree 
oj' Priesthood,  when  the  very  heads  and  princes  of'  all, 
even  certain  of  the  Bishops  themselves,  were  content 
to  redeem  life  with  the  loss  of  heaven?  Heaps  of  alle- 
gation in  a  case  so  evident  and  plain  are  needless.  I 
may  securely  therefore  conclude,  that  there  are  at  this 
day  in  the  Church  of  England  no  other  than  the  same 
degrees  of  Ecclesiastical  Orders,  namely.  Bishops,  Pres- 
byters, and  Deacons,  which  had  their  beginning  from 
Christ  and  his  blessed  Apostles  themselves.  As  for 
Deans,  Prebendaries,  Parsons,  Vicars,  Curates,  Arch- 
deacons, Chancellors,  Officials,  Commissaries,  and  such 
other  like  names,  which  being  not  found  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, we  have  been  thereby  through  some  men's  error 
thought  to  allow  of  Ecclesiastical  degrees  not  known, 
nor  ever  heard  of  in  the  better  ages  of  former  times  ;  all 
these  are  in  truth  but  titles  of  office,  whereunto  partly 
Ecclesiastical  persons,  and  partly  others,  are  in  sundry 
forms  and  conditions  admitted,  as  the  state  of  the 
Church  doth  need,  degrees  of  Order  still  continuing 
the  same  they  were  from  the  first  beginning.  Now 
what  habit  or  attire  doth  beseem  each  Order  to  use  in 
the  course  of  common  life,  both  for  the  gravity  of  his 
place  and  for  example  sake  to  other  men,  is  a  matter 
frivolous  to  be  disputed  of.  A  small  measure  of  wis- 
dom may  serve  to  teach  them  how  they  should  cut 
their  coats.  But  seeing  all  well-ordered  polities  have 
ever  judged  it  meet  and  fit  by  certain  special  distinct 
ornaments  to  sever  each  sort  of  men  from  other  when 
they  are  in  public,  to  the  end  that  all  may  receive 
such  compliments  of  civil  honour  as  arc  due  to  their 
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rooms  and  callings,  even  when  their  persons  are  not  book 
known,  it  argueth  a  disproportioned  mind  in  them       ^- 
whom  so  decent  orders  displease. 

79.  We  might  somewhat  marvel  what  the  Apostle  or  obia- 
St.  Paul  should  mean  to  say  that  Covetousness  is  ^^o-J^°V^'^^""" 
latry,  if  the  daily  practice  of  men  did  not  shew,  that  dowments, 
whereas  Nature  requireth  God  to  be  honoured  with  ^^^,^^®^i  ^" 
wealth,  we  honour  tor  the  most  part  wealth  as  (jrod.  perpetuity 
Fain   we  would   teach  ourselves  to  believe,  that  forf^^?-f'^^°"' 

1      •  »  -1   -1  Wflicii  pur- 

worldly  goods  it  sufficeth  frugally  and  honestly  to  use  pose  being 
them  to  our  own  benefit,  without  detriment  and  hurt  ^iig J^yfi^^ 
to  others;  or  if  we  go  a  degree  farther,  and  perhaps  Clergy's 
convert  some  small  contemptible  portion  thereof  to  sufficient" 
charitable  uses,  the  whole  duty  which  we  owe  unto^ainte- 
God  herein  is  fully  satisfied.     But  for  as  much  as  we  JJf "s^t^^ieeds 
cannot  highly  honour  God,  unless  both  our  souls  and '^7  ^iJena- 
bodies  be  sometime  employed  merely  in  his  service ;  church- 
aeain,  sith  we  know  that  Religion   requireth  at  our^^^",^^^^^^^ 
hands  the  taking  away  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  timctrate. 
of  our  lives  quite  and  clean  from  our  own  business, 
and  the  bestowing  of  the  same  in  his  ;  suppose  we  that 
nothing  of  our  wealth  and  substance  is  immediately 
due  to  God,  but  all  our  own  to  bestow  and  spend  as 
ourselves  think  meet  ?    Are  not  our  riches  as  well  his, 
i  as  the  days  of  our  life  are  his  ?  Wherefore,  unless  withi; 
part  we  acknowledge  his  supreme  dominion  by  whose 
benevolence  we  have  the  whole,  how  give  we  honour 
to  whom   honour  belongeth,  or   how   hath  God   the 
things  that  are  God's?  I  would  know  what  nation  in 
the  world  did  ever  honour  God,  and   not  think  it  a 
point  of  their  duty  to  do  him  honour  with  their  very 
goods.     So  that  this  we  may  l^oldly  set  down   as   a 
principle  clear  in  Nature,  an   axiom  that  ought  not 
to  be  called  in  question,  a  truth  manifest  and  infal- 
lible, that   nien   are  eternally  bound  to  honour  God 
with  their  substance,  in  token  of  thankful    acknow- 
ledgment that  all  they  have  is  from  him.    To  honour 
him  with  our   worldly  goods,  not  only  by  spending 
them  in  lawful  manner,  and  by  using  them  v/ithout 

VOL.  II.  G  g 
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BOOK  offence,  but  also  by  alienating  from  ourselves  some 
^'  reasonable  part  or  portion  thereof,  and  by  offering  up 
the  same  to  him  as  a  sign  that  we  gladly  confess  his 
sole  and  sovereign  dominion  over  all,  is  a  duty  w^hich 
all  men  are  bound  unto,  and  a  part  of  that  very  wor- 
ship of  God,  which,  as  the  Law  of  God  and  Nature 
itself  requireth,  so  we  are  the  rather  to  think  all  men 
no  less  strictly  bound  thereunto,  than  to  any  other 
natural  duty;  inasmuch  as  the  hearts  of  men  do  so 
cleave  to  these  earthly  things,  so  much  admire  them 
for  the  sway  they  have  in  the  world,  impute  them  so 
generally  either  to  nature  or  to  chance  and  fortune, 
so  little  think  upon  the  grace  and  providence  from 
which  they  come,  that,  unless  by  a  kind  of  continual 
tribute  we  did  acknowledge  God's  dominion,  it  may 
be  doubted  that  in  short  time  men  would  learn  to 
forget  whose  tenants  they  are,  and  imagine  that  the 
world  is  their  own  absolute,  free,  and  independent  in- 
heritance. Now,  concerning  the  kind  or  quality  of 
gifts  which  God  receiveth  in  that  sort,  we  are  to  con- 
sider them,  partly  as  first  they  proceed  from  us,  and 
partly  as  afterwards  they  are  to  serve  for  divine  uses. 
In  that  they  are  testimonies  of  our  affection  towards 
God,  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  they  should  be  as 
beseemeth  most  his  glory  to  whom  we  offer  them.  In 
this  respect  the  fatness  of  Abel's  sacrifice  is  com-  I 
mended ;  the  flower  of  all  men's  increase  assigned  to  ' 
God  by  Solomon  ;  the  gifts  and  donations  of  the 
people  rejected  as  oft  as  their  cold  affection  to  God- 
ward  made  their  presents  to  be  little  worth.  Some-  ; 
what  the  Heathens  saw  touching  that  which  was  ] 
herein  fit,  and  therefore  they  unto  their  gods  did  not 
think  they  might  consecrate  any  thing  which  was  j 
^  impure  or  unsound,  or  already  given,  or  else  not 
truly  their  own  to  give.  Again,  in  regard  of  use,  for 
as  much  as  we  know  that  God  hath  himself  no  need 
of  worldly  commodities,   but    taketh   them    because 

^  Purnm,  probiini,  profanum,  suum.    Fest.  lib.  xiv. 
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it  is  our  good  to  be  so  exercisecf,  and  with  no  book 
other  intent  accepteth  them,  but  to  have  them  used  ^' 
for  the  endless  continuance  of  Rehgion;  there  is 
no  place  left  of  doubt  or  controversy,  but  that  we  in 
the  choice  of  our  gifts  are  to  level  at  the  same  mark, 
and  to  frame  ourselves  to  his  own  intents  and  pur- 
poses. Whether  we  give  unto  God  therefore  that 
which  himself  by  commandment  requireth,  or  that 
which  the  public  consent  of  the  Church  thinketh 
good  to  allot,  or  that  which  every  man  s  private  de- 
votion doth  best  like,  in  as  much  as  the  gift  which 
we  offer  proceedeth  not  only  as  a  testimony  of  our 
affection  towards  God,  but  also  as  a  means  to  uphold 
Religion,  the  exercise  whereof  cannot  stand  without 
the  help  of  temporal  commodities ;  if  all  men  be 
taught  of  Nature  to  wish,  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lieth  to  procure  the  perpetuity  of  good  things ;  if  for 
that  very  cause  we  honour  and  admire  their  wisdom, 
who,  having  been  founders  of  commonweals,  could 
devise  how  to  make  the  benefit  they  left  behind  them 
durable ;  if,  especially  in  this  respect,  we  prefer  Ly- 
curgus  before  Solon,  and  the  Spartan  before  the 
Athenian  Polity,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  as  we  do 
unto  God  very  acceptable  service  in  honouring  him 
with  our  substance,  so  our  service  that  way  is  then 
most  acceptable  when  it  tendeth  to  perpetuity.  The 
first  permanent  donations  of  honour  in  this  kind  are 
temples.  Which  works  do  so  much  set  forward  the 
exercise  of  Religion,  that  while  the  world  was  in  love 
with  Religion,  it  gave  to  no  sort  greater  reverence 
than  to  whom  it  could  point  and  say.  These  are  the 
men  that  have  built  us  synagogues.  But  of  churches  we 
have  spoken  sufficiently  heretofore.  The  next  things 
to  churches  are  the  ornaments  of  churches,  memorials 
which  men's  devotion  hath  added  to  remain  in  the 
treasure  of  God's  House,  not  only  for  uses  wherein  the 
exercise  of  Religion  presently  needeth  them,  but  also 
partly  for  supply  of  future  casual  necessities,  where- 
unto  the  Church  is  on  earth  subject,  and  partly  to  the 
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BOOK  end  that  while  they  are  kept  they  may  continually 
^'       serve  as  testimonies,  giving  all  men  to  understand  that 


God  hath  in  every  age  and  nation  such  as  think  it  no 
burden   to    honour   him  with  their   substance.     The 
riches  first  of  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  then  of  the 
temple   of  Jerusalem,  arising  out   of  voluntary  gifts 
and  donations,  were,  as  we  commonly  speak,  a  Nemo 
scit,  the  value  of  them  above  that  which  any  man 
would  imagine.    After  that  the  tabernacle  was  made, 
furnished  with  all  necessaries,  and  set  up,  although  in 
Num.  vii.   the    wildcrncss    their   ability  could   not   possibly  be 
'     •      great,   the   very  metal    of  those   vessels,    which    the 
princes  of  the  twelve   tribes    gave  to  God  for  their 
first  presents,   amounted  even  then  to  two  thousand 
and  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  shekels  of  gold,  every  shekel  weighing  half 
1  Chron.    an    ouucc.     What  was    given   to   the  temple  which 
Exod  XXV  •Solomon  erected  we  may  partly  conjecture,  when  over 
28.  and      and    bcsidcs    wood,    marble,    iron,    brass,  vestments, 
XXXV11.24.  pj-eciQus  stones,  and  money,  the  sum  which  David  de- 
livered into  Solomon's  hands  for  that  purpose,  was  of 
gold  in  mass  eight  thousand,  and  of  silver  seventeen 
thousand  cichars,  every  cichar  containing  a  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  shekels,  which  riseth  to  nine  hun- 
dred ounces  in  every  one  cichar,  whereas  the  whole 
charge  of  the  tabernacle  did  not  amount  unto  thirty 
cichars.    After  their  return  out  of  Babylon,  they  were 
Ezra  ii.  68,  not  presently  in  case  to  make  their  second  temple  of 
Haff.  ii.  3.  ^^^^^  magnificcnce  and  glory,  with  that  which  the  j 
Ezraviii.    enemy  had    destroyed.     Notwithstanding  what   they 
^^'  could  they  did.    Lisomuch  that  the  buildings  finished, 

there  remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  Church,  to  uphold 
the  fabric  thereof,  six  hundred  and  fifty  cichars  of 
Nehem.  vii.  silver,  One  hundred  of  gold.  Whereunto  was  added  by 
70,  71, 72.  ;^ehemias  of  his  own  gift  a  thousand  drams  of  gold, 
fifty  vessels  of  silver,  five  hundred  and  thirty  priests' 
vestments;  by  other  the  princes  of  the  Fathers  twenty 
thousand  drams  of  gold,  two  thousand  and  two  hun- 
dred pound  of  silver ;  by  the  rest  of  the  people  twenty 
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thousand  drains  of  gold,  two  thousand  pound  of  silver,   book 
threescore  and  seven  attires  of  priests.    And  they  fur-       ^' 
thermore  bound  themselves  towards  other  charges  to 
give  by  the  poll,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever 
they  should  dwell,  the  third  of  a  shekel,  that  is  to  say,Nehem.  x. 
the  sixth   part   of  an   ounce   yearly.     "^  This    out   of  ^^• 
foreign  provinces  they  always  sent  in  gold.    Whereof 
Mithridates  is  said  to  have  taken  up  by  the  way  be-joseph.An- 
fore  it  could  pass  to  Jerusalem  from  Asia,  in  one  ad-*^^;^-  ^^^* 
venture,  eight  hundred  talents^;   Crassus  after  that,  to 
have  borrowed  of  the  temple  itself  eight  thousand ; 
at  which  time  Eleazar  having  both  many  other  rich 
ornaments,  and  all  the  tapestry  of  the  temple  under 
his  custody,  thought  it  the  safest  way  to  grow  unto 
some  composition  ;  and  so  to  redeem  the  residue  by 
parting  with  a  certain  beam  of  gold  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  an   half  weight,  a  prey  sufficient  for  one 
man,  as  he  thought  who  had  never  bargained  with 
Crassus  till  then,  and  therefore,  upon  the  confidence 
of  a  solemn  oath  that  no  more  should  be  looked  for, 
he  simply  delivered  up  a  large   morsel,  whereby  the 
value  of  that  which  remained  was  betrayed,  and  the 
whole   lost.      Such    being    the    casualties   whereunto 
moveable  treasures  are  subject,  the  Law  of  Moses  did  Num. 
both    require    eight    and    forty  cities,   together   with  ^^^^^  ^^ 
their  fields  and  whole  territories  in  the  land  of  Jewry,  34.  and 
to  be  reserved  for  God  himself,  and  not  only  provide  ^^^"•^^* 
for  the  liberty  of  farther  additions,  if  men  of  their 
own  accord  should  think  good,  but  also  for  the  safe 
preservation  thereof  unto  all  posterities,  that  no  man's 
avarice    or    fraud,   by  defeating    so    virtuous    intents, 
might   discourage  from    like   purposes.     God's    third 
endowment    did   therefore   of   old    consist   in    lands. 
Furthermore,  some  cause  no  doubt  there  is  why  be- 

^  Cic.  Orat.  pro  L.  Flac,  Cum  aiirum  Judceorum  nomine  quot- 
annis  ck  Italia  et  ex  omnibus  vestris  provinciis  Hierosolymam 
exportari  soleret,  Flaccus  sanxit  eclicto,  ne  ex  Asia  exportari 
liceret. 

^  Every  talent  in  value  six  hundred  crowns, 
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BOOK  sides  sundry  other  more  rare  donations  of  uncertain 
^'       rate,  the  tenth  should  be  thought  a  revenue  so  natural 
to  be  allotted  out  unto  God.     For  of  the  spoils  which 
Abraham  had  taken  in  war,  he  delivered  unto  Melchi- 
Gen.  xiv.    scdcck  the  titlics.    The  vow  of  Jacob,  at  such  time  as 
Geri.xxviii.  h^  took  his  joumcy  towards  Haran,  was,  If  God  will 
20—22.      he  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  voyage  which  I  am 
to  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to 
put  on,  so  that  I  may  return  to  my  father  s  house  in 
safety,  then  shall  the  Lord  he  my  God;  and  this  stone 
which  I  have  set  up  as  a  pillar,  the  same  shall  be 
God^s  House,  and  of  all  thou  shall  give  me  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  tithe.     And  as  Abraham  gave  vo- 
luntarily, as  Jacob  vowed  to  give  God  tithes,  so  the 
Dput.  xiv.  Law  of  Moses  did  require  at  the  hands  of  all  men 
the  self-same  kind  of  tribute,  the  tenth  of  their  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  cattle,   and   whatsoever   increase    his 
heavenly  providence    should    send.     Insomuch,   that 
piin.  Hist.  Painims    being  herein   followers    of  their  steps,  paid 
Na^t  1.  xii.  ^^^j^gg    lil^ewise.      Imagine   we    that   this  was  for  no 
cause  done,  or  that  there  was  not  some  special  induce- 
ment to  judge  the  tenth   of  our  worldly  profits  the 
most  convenient  for  God's  portion  ?  Are  not  all  things 
by  him  created  in  sucli  sort,  that  the  forms  which  give 
them    their  distinction  are  number,  their  operations 
measure,  and  their  matter  weight?   Three  being  the 
mystical    number    of    God's    unsearchable   perfection 
within  himself;  Seven  the  number  whereby  our  own 
perfections,    through    grace,    are    most   ordered ;    and 
'^  Ten    the    number    of  nature's    perfections,  (for  the 
beauty  of  nature    is    order;    and    the    foundation    of 
order,    number;    and    of  number.    Ten    the    highest 
we  can  rise  unto  without  iteration  of  numbers  under 
it,)  could    nature    better    acknowledge  the   power  of 
the  God  of  nature,  than  by  assigning  unto  him  that 
quantity  which  is  the  continent  of  all  she  possesseth  ? 
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There  are  in  Pliilo  the  Jew  many  arguments  to  shew  book 
the  great  congruity  and  fitness  of  this  number  in  things  ^ 
consecrated  unto  God.  But  because  over-nice  and 
curious  speculations  become  not  the  earnestness  of 
holy  things,  I  omit  what  might  be  farther  observed, 
as  well  out  of  others,  as  out  of  him,  touching  the 
quantity  of  this  general  sacred  tribute ;  whereby  it 
Cometh  to  pass  that  the  meanest  and  the  very  poorest 
amongst  men  yielding  unto  God  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  the  greatest,  and  many  times  in  aifection  more, 
have  this  as  a  sensible  token  always  assuring  their 
minds,  that  in  his  sight,  from  whom  all  good  is  ex- 
pected, they  are  concerning  acceptation,  protection, 
divine  privileges,  and  preeminences  whatsoever,  equals 
and  peers  with  them  unto  whom  they  are  other- 
wise in  earthly  respects  inferiors ;  being  furthermore 
well  assured  that  the  top  as  it  were  thus  presented 
to  God  is  neither  lost,  nor  unfruitfully  bestowed, 
but  doth  sanctify  to  them  again  the  whole  mass,  and 
that  he  by  receiving  a  little  undertaketh  to  bless  all. 
In  which  consideration  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
name  their  tithes,  the  ^  hedge  of  their  riches.  Albeit 
a  hedge  do  only  fence  and  preserve  that  which  is  con- 
tained, whereas  their  tithes  and  offerings  did  more, 
because  they  procured  increase  of  the  heap  out  of 
which  they  were  taken.  God  demanded  no  such 
debt  for  his  own  need,  but  for  their  only  benefit  that 
owe  it.  Wherefore  detaining  the  same,  they  hurt  not 
him  whom  they  wrong,  and  themselves,  whom  they 
think  they  relieve,  they  wound  ;  except  men  will  haply 
affirm,  that  God  did,  by  fair  speeches  and  large  pro- 
mises, delude  the  world  in  saying,  Bring  ye  all  theUoi.m.iQ. 
tithes  into  the  storehouse^  that  there  may  be  meat  in 
mine  house,  (deal  truly,  defraud  not  God  of  his  due, 
but  bring  all,)  and  prove  ij'  I  will  not  open  unto  you 
the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  down  upon  you  an 

'  Massoreth  sepes  est  legis  ;  divitiariim  sepes  decimae.    R,  Aquiba 
in  Pirk.  Aboth, 
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BOOK  immeasurable  hlesshig.     That  which  St.  James  hath 
^'       concerning  the  effect  of  our  prayers  unto  God^  is  for 


the  most  part  of  hke  moment  in  our  gifts ;  we  pray 
and  obtain  not,  because  he  which  knoweth  our  hearts, 
doth  know  our  desires  are  evil.  In  hke  manner  we 
give,  and  we  are  not  the  more  accepted,  '^  because  he 
beholdeth  how  unwisely  we  spill  our  gifts  in  the  bring- 
ing. It  is  to  him,  which  needeth  nothing,  all  one  whe- 
ther any  thing  or  nothing  be  given  him.  But  for  our 
own  good,  it  always  behoveth  that  whatsoever  we  offer 
up  into  his  hands,  we  bring  it  seasoned  with  this  cogi- 
tation. Thou,  Lord,  art  worthy  of  all  honour.  With 
the  Church  of  Christ,  touching  these  matters,  it 
standeth  as  it  did  with  the  whole  world  before  Moses. 
Whereupon  for  many  years  men  being  desirous  to  ho- 
nour God,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  virtuous  and 
holy  personages  before  had  done,  both  during  the  time 
of  their  life,  and,  if  farther  ability  did  serve,  by 
such  device  as  might  cause  their  works  of  piety  to 
remain  always,  it  came  by  these  means  to  pass  that 
the  Church  from  time  to  time  had  treasure,  propor- 
tionable unto  the  poorer  or  wealthier  estate  of  Chris- 
tian men.  And  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  Church 
could  admit  thereof^  they  easily  condescended  to 
think  it  most  natural  and  most  fit  that  God  should 
receive,  as  before,  of  all  men  his  ancient  accustomed 
revenues  of  tithes.  Thus  therefore  both  God  and 
Nature  have  taught  to  convert  things  temporal  to 
eternal  uses,  and  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  Re- 
ligion, even  by  that  which  is  most  transitory.  For  to 
the  end  that  in  worth  and  value  there  might  be  no 
abatement  of  any  thing  once  assigned  to  such  pur- 
poses, the  Law  requireth  precisely  the  best  of  what 
we  possess ;  and  to  prevent  all  damages  by  way  of 
commutation,  where,  instead  of  natural  commodities 
or  other  rights,  the  price  of  them  might  be  taken,  the 

'-Nemo  libeuter  dedit  quod  non  accepit  sed  expressit.    Sen.de 
Benef.  1.  i.  c.  I . 
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Law  of  Moses  determined  their  rates,  and  the  pay-  book 
ments  to  be  always  made  by  the  shekel  of  the  Sane-       ^• 


tuary,  wherein  there  was  great  advantage  of  weight  Levit. 
above  the  ordinary  current  shekel.  The  truest  and^^^'"'^^' 
surest  way  for  God  to  have  always  his  own,  is  by 
making  him  payment  in  kind,  out  of  the  very  self- 
same riches  which  through  his  gracious  benediction 
the  earth  doth  continually  yield.  This,  where  it 
may  be  without  inconvenience,  is  for  every  man's 
conscience  sake.  That  which  cometh  from  God  to 
us,  by  the  natural  course  of  his  providence,  which  we 
know  to  be  innocent  and  pure,  is  perhaps  best  accept- 
ed, because  least  spotted  with  the  stain  of  unlawful 
or  indirect  procurement.  Besides,  whereas  prices 
daily  change.  Nature,  which  commonly  is  one,  must 
needs  be  the  most  indifferent  and  permanent  standard 
between  God  and  man.  But  the  main  foundation  of 
all,  whereupon  the  security  of  these  things  dependeth 
as  far  as  any  thing  may  be  ascertained  amongst  men, 
is  that  the  title  and  right  which  man  had  in  every  of 
them  before  donation  doth  by  the  act,  and  from  the 
time  of  any  such  donation,  dedication,  or  grant,  re- 
main the  proper  possession  of  God  till  the  world's 
end,  unless  himself  renounce  or  relinquish  it.  For  if 
equity  have  taught  us,  that  one  ought  to  enjoy  his 
own  ;  that  what  is  ours  no  other  can  alienate  from 
us,  but  with  our  own  ^deliberate  consent;  finally.  Lib.  xi.dc 
that  no  man  having  passed  his  consent  or  deed,  rnay^^°"^"^" 
''  change  it  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other,  should  we 
presume  to  deal  with  God  worse  than  God  hath 
allowed  any  man  to  deal  with  us?  Albeit  therefore 
we  be  now  free  from  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  conse- 
quently not  thereby  bound  to  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
yet  because  Nature  hath  taught  men  to  honour  God 

^  Cujus  per  errorein  dati  repetitio  est,  ejus  consulto  dati  donatio 
est.  L.  i.  D.  de  cond.  indeb.  This  is  the  ground  of  consideration 
in  alienations  from  man  to  man. 

^  Nemo  potest  mutare  consilium  suum  in  alterius  praejudicium. 
L.  Ixxv.  de  Reg.  Jur. 
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BOOK  with  their  substance^  and  Scripture  hath  left  us  an  ex- 
^'       ample  of  that  particular  proportion,  which  for  moral 
considerations  hath  been  thought  fittest  by  him  whose 
wisdom   could  best  judge;   furthermore,   seeing    that 
the  Church  of  Christ  hath  long  sithence  entered  into 
like  obligation,  it  seemeth  in  these  days  a  question  al- 
together vain   and   superfluous,  whether   tithes   be  a 
matter  of  divine  right :  because  howsoever  at  the  first 
it  might  have  been    thought    doubtful,   our    case   is 
clearly  the  same  now  with  theirs  unto  whom  St.  Peter 
Acts  V.  4.    sometime  spake,  saying,  IVhile  it  ivas  whole,  it  was 
whole  thine.    When  our  tithes  might  have  probably 
seemed  our  own,  we  had  colour  of  liberty  to  use  them 
as  we  ourselves  saw  good.     But  having  made  them 
his  whose  they  are,  let  us  be  warned  by  other  men's 
example  what   it   is  voa-pa-ucr^oci,  to  wash  or  clip  that 
coin  which  hath  on  it  the  mark  of  God.     For  that  all 
these  are  his  possessions,  and  that  he  doth  himself  so 
reckon   them,    appeareth    by  the   form    of   his    own 
Exod.  xxii.  speeches.     Touching  gifts  and  oblations.   Thou  shall 
Mat  xxi.   §^^^  them  ?ne ;  touching  oratories  and  churches,  Mi/ 
13.  House  shall  he  called  the  House  of  Prayer ;  touching 

^'"**  '  tithes.  Will  a  man  spoil  God?  Yet  behold,  even  me 
your  God  ye  have  ^  spoiled,  notwithstanding  ye  ask 
wherein,  as  though  ye  were  ignorant,  what  injury 
there  hath  been  offered  in  tithes :  ye  are  heavily  ac- 
cursed, because  with  a  kind  of  public  consent  ye  have 
joined  yourselves  in  one  to  rob  me,  imagining  the 
commonness  of  your  offence  to  be  every  man's  parti- 
Ezek.  xiv.  cular  justification ;  touching  lands.  Ye  shall  offer  to 
^'  ^'  the  Lord  a  sacred  portion  of  ground,  and  that  sacred 
portion  shall  belong  to  the  pr^iests.  Neither  did  God 
only  thus  ordain  amongst  tlie  Jews  ;  but  the  very  pur- 
pose, intent,  and  meaning  of  all  that  have  honoured 
him  with  their  substance,  was  to  invest  him  with  the 
property  of  those  benefits,  the  use  whereof  must  needs 

^  Non  videnlur  rem  auiittere  quibus  propria  non  fuit.    L.  Ixxxiii. 
tie  Keg.  Jur. 
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be  committed  to  the  hands  of  men.  In  which  respect  book 
the  style  of  ancient  grants  and  charters  is,  IVe  have  ^- 
given  unto  God  both  for  us,  and  our  heirs  for  ei;er.  Mag.  char. 
Yea,  IVe  know,  saith  Charles  the  Great,  that  the  goods^'^\ 
of  the  Church  are  the  sacred  endowments  of  God,  ^o  Ji/vi.^' 
the  Lord  our  God  we  offer  and  dedicate  whatsoever^^'^^"^' 
ive  deliver  unto  his  Church,  Whereupon  the  Laws 
Imperial  do  likewise  divide  all  things  in  such  sort,  that 
they  make  some  to  belong  by  right  of  nature  indif- 
ferently unto  every  man,  some  to  be  the  certain  goods 
and  possessions  of  commonweals,  some  to  appertain 
unto  several  corporations  and  companies  of  men,  some 
to  be  privately  men's  own  in  particular,  and  some  to 
be  separated  quite  ^from  all  men  ;  which  last  branch 
compriseth  things  sacred  and  holy,  because  thereof 
God  alone  is  owner.  The  sequel  of  which  received 
opinion,  as  well  without  as  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  God  touching  such  possessions,  is,  as  hath 
been  ever,  that  there  is  not  an  act  more  honourable 
than  by  all  means  to  amplify  and  to  defend  the  patri- 
mony of  Religion,  not  any  more  ^  impious  and  hateful 
than  to  impair  those  possessions  which  men  in  former 
times,  when  they  gave  unto  holy  uses,  were  wont  at 
the  altar  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  ghostly 
superiors,  to  make  as  they  thought  inviolable  by  words 
of  fearful  execration,  saying.  These  things  we  offer  to 
God,  from  whom  if  any  take  them  away,  {which  we 
hope  no  man  will  attempt  to  do,)  hut  if  any  shall,  let 
his  account  he  without  favour  in  the  last  day,  when  he 
Cometh  to  receive  the  doom  which  is  due  for  sacrilege 
against  that  Lord  and  God  unto  whom  we  dedicate 
the  same.  The  best  and  most  renowned  Prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  have  in  this  consideration  rather 
sustained  the  wrath,  than  yielded  to  satisfy  the  hard 
desire  of  their  greatest  commanders  on  earth  coveting 

^  Nnllins  aiitem  sunt  res  sacrae  et  religiosae  et  sanctae.  Quod 
enim  diviiii  juris  est,  id  nullius  in  bonis  est.     Inst.  1.  ii.  tit.  i. 

^  Soli  cum  Diis  sacrilegi  pugnant.  Curt.  1,  vii.  Sacrum  sacrove 
commendatum  qui  deraserit  rapseritve,  parricida  esto.  Leg.  xii. 
Tab.    Capit.  Carol.  I.  vi.  c.  285. 
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BOOK  with  ill  advice  and  counsel  that  which  they  willingly 
^-  should  have  suffered  God  to  enjoy.  There  are  of  Mar- 
tyrs, whom  posterity  doth  much  honour,  for  that  hav- 
ing under  their  hands  the  custody  of  such  ^  treasures, 
they  could  by  virtuous  delusion  invent  how  to  save 
them  from  prey,  even  when  the  safety  of  their  ow  n 
lives  they  gladly  neglected  ;  as  one,  sometime  an  Arch- 
deacon under  Xistus  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  did,  whom 
when  his  Judge  understood  to  be  one  of  the  Church- 
stewards,  thirst  of  blood  began  to  slake,  and  another 
humour  to  work,  which  first  by  a  favourable  counte- 
nance, and  then  by  quiet  speech  did  thus  calmly  dis- 
close itself:  l^ou  that  profess  the  Christian  Religion  1 
make  great  complaint  of  the  wonderful  cruelty  we 
shew  towards  you:  neither  peradventure  altogether^ 
without  cause.  But  for  myself  I  am  far  from  any 
such  bloody  purpose.  Ye  are  not  so  willing  to  live,  as 
J  unwilling  that  out  of  these  lips  should  proceed  any 
capital  sentence  against  you.  Your  Bishops  are  said 
to  have  rich  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  use 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion;  besides  the  fame  is, 
that  numbers  sell  away  their  lands  and  livings,  the 
huge  prices  whereof  are  brought  to  your  Church- 
coffers ;  by  which  means  the  devotion,  that  maheth 
them  and  their  whole  posterity  poor,  must  needs 
mightily  enrich  you,  whose  God  we  know  was  no  coiner 
of  money,  but  left  behind  him  many  wholesome  and 
good  precepts,  as  namely,  that  Ccesar  should  have  of 
you  the  things  that  are  fit  for  and  due  to  Ca3sar.  His 
wars  are  costly  and  chargeable  unto  him.  That  which 
you  suffer  to  rust  in  corners,  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth do  need.  Your  profession  is  not  to  make 
account  of  things  transitory.  And  yet  if  ye  can  be 
contented  but  to  forego  that  which  ye  care  not  for,  I 
dare  undertake  to  ivarrant  you  both  safety  of  life,  and 
freedom  of  using  your  conscience,  a  thing  more  ac- 
ceptable to  you  than  wealth.  Which  fair  parley  the 
happy  Martyr  quietly  hearing,  and  perceiving  it  neces- 

•*  Deposita  pietatis.    Tortul.  Apologet.    Pruckut.  Peristepli. 
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sary  to  make  some  shift  for  the  safe  concealment  of  book 
that,  which  heing  now  desired,  was  not  unUkely  to  be       ^- 
more  narrowly  afterwards  sought,  he  craved  respite  for 
three  days  to  gather  the  riches  of  the  Church  together, 
in  which  space  against  the  time  the  Governor  should 
come  to  the  doors  of  the  temple,  big  with  hope  to 
receive  his  prey,  a  miserable  rank  of  poor,  lame,  and 
impotent  persons  was  provided,  their  names  delivered 
him  up  in  writing  as  a  true  inventory  of  the  Church's 
goods,  and  some  few  words  used  to  signify  how  proud 
the  Church  was  of  these  treasures.     If  men  did  not 
naturally  abhor  sacrilege,  to  resist  and  defeat  so  im- 
pious attempts  would  deserve  small  praise.     But  such 
is  the  general  detestation  of  rapine  in  this  kind,  that 
whereas  nothing  doth  either  in  peace  or  war  more  up- 
hold men's   reputation   than  prosperous   success,   be- 
cause in  common  construction,  unless   notorious  im- 
probity be  joined  with  prosperity,  it  seemeth  to  argue 
favour  with  God ;  they  which  once  have  stained  their 
hands  with  these  odious  spoils  do  thereby  fasten  unto 
all    their    actions    an    eternal     prejudice,    in    respect 
whereof,  for  that  it  passeth  through  the  world  as  an 
undoubted   rule   and   principle  that  sacrilege  is  open 
defiance  to  God,  whatsoever  afterwards  they  under- 
take, if  they  prosper  in  it,  men  reckon  it  but  Diony- 
sius   his   navigation ;    and    if  any  thing    befall   them 
otherwise,  it  is  not,  as  commonly,  so  in  them  ascribed 
to  the  great  uncertainty  of  casual  events,  wherein  the 
providence   of  God    doth    control    the    purposes    of 
men  oftentimes  much    more  for  their  good,  than   if 
all  things  did  answer  fully  their  hearts'  desire,  but  the 
censure   of  the   world  is   ever    directly  against   them 
both  ^  bitter  and  peremptory.     To  make  such  actions 

^Novimus  mnlta  regna,  et  reges  eorum,  propterea  cecldisse,  quia 
Ecclesias  spoliaverunt,  resque  eanira  vastavenmt,  alienaverunt  vel 
diripucrunt,  Episcopisque  et  Saceidotibus,  at  que,  quod  magis  est, 
Ecclesiis  eorinn  abstulcrunt,  et  pugnantibus  (iederunt.  Quapropter 
nee  fortes  in  bello  nee  in  fide  stabiles  fuerunt,  nee  victores  cxtife- 
runt  5    sed    terga  multi    vuhierati,   et   plures    interfecti    verterunt. 
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BOOK  therefore  less  odious,  and  to  mitigate  the  envy  of 
^-  them,  many  colourable  shifts  and  inventions  have 
been  used,  as  if  the  world  did  hate  only  wolves,  and 
think  the  fox  a  goodly  creature.  The  ^  time  it  may 
be  will  come,  when  they  that  either  violently  have 
spoiled,  or  thus  smoothly  defrauded  God,  shall  find 
they  did  but  deceive  themselves.  In  the  mean  while 
there  will  be  always  some  skilful  persons,  which  can 
teach  a  way  how  to  grind  treatably  the  Church  with 
jaws  that  shall  scarce  move,  and  yet  devour  in  the 
end  more  than  they  that  come  ravening  with  open 
mouth,  as  if  they  would  worry  the  whole  in  an  in- 
stant ;  others  also,  who  having  wastefully  eaten  out 
their  own  patrimony  would  be  glad  to  repair,  if 
they  might,  their  decayed  estates  with  the  ruin  they 
care  not  of  what  nor  of  whom,  so  the  spoil  was 
theirs  ;  whereof  in  some  part  if  they  happen  to  speed, 
yet  commonly  they  are  men  born  under  that  con- 
stellation which  maketh  them,  I  know  not  how,  as 
unapt  to  enrich  themselves  as  they  are  ready  to  im- 
poverish others ;  it  is  their  lot  to  sustain  during  life 
both  the  misery  of  beggars  and  the  infamy  of  robbers. 
But  though  no  other  plague  and  revenge  should  fol- 
low sacrilegious  violations  of  holy  things,  the  natu- 
ral secret  disgrace  and  ignominy,  the  very  turpitude 
of  such  actions  in  the  eye  of  a  wise  understanding 
heart '^^  is  itself  a  heavy  punishment.  Men  of  vir- 
tuous quality  are  by  this  sufficiently  moved  to  be- 
ware how   they  answer  and  requite    the  mercies  of 

regnaque  et  regiones,  et,  quod  pejus  est,  regna  coelestia  perdideiunt, 
atque  propriis  haereditatibus  caruerunt,  et  hactenus  carent.  Verba 
Carol.  Mag.  in  Capit.  Carol.  1.  vii.  cap.  104. 

^  Turno  tenipus  erit,  magno  cum  optaverit  emptum 
Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 
Oderit.  Virg.  ^n.  lib.  x.  503. 

H  Twv  'Tr^ocyiJ.ocruv  ukj^vvv)  ova£[xia<;  tXocrrcov  C^Yiynot,  tok;  yi  au(p^o<n. 
Demosth.  Pcenam  non  dico  legum  quas  saepe  perrumpunt,  sed  ip- 
sius  turpitudinis  quae  acerbissima  est  non  vident.  Cic.  Offic.  1.  iii. 
Impunita  tu  credes  esse  quae  invisa  sunt?  aut  ilium  supplicium  gra- 
vius  existimas  publico  odio  ?    Sen.  de  Benef.  1,  iii.  c.  17. 
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God  with  injuries,  whether  openly  or  indirectly  of-  book 
fered.  I  will  not  absolutely  say  concerning  the  goods  ^- 
of  the  Church,  that  they  may  in  no  case  be  seized  on 
by  men,  or  that  no  obligation,  commerce,  and  bar- 
gain made  between  man  and  man,  can  ever  be  of 
force  to  alienate  the  property  which  God  hath  in 
them.  Certain  cases  I  grant  there  are,  wherein  it  is 
not  so  dark  what  God  himself  doth  warrant,  but  that 
we  may  safely  presume  him  as  willing  to  forego  for 
our  benefit,  as  always  to  use  and  convert  to  our  be- 
nefit whatsoever  our  Religion  hath  honoured  him 
withal.  But  surely  under  the  name  of  that  which 
may  be,  many  things  that  should  not  be  are  often 
done.  By  means  whereof  the  Church  most  com- 
monly for  gold  hath  flannel ;  and  whereas  the  usual 
saw  of  old  was  Glaucus  his  change,  the  proverb  is 
now,  A  Church  bargain.  And  for  fear  lest  covet- 
ousness  alone  should  linger  out  the  time  too  much, 
and  not  be  able  to  make  havock  of  the  House  of 
God,  with  that  expedition  which  the  mortal  enemy 
thereof  did  vehemently  wish,  he  hath  by  certain 
strong  enchantments  so  deeply  bewitched  Religion 
itself,  as  to  make  it  in  the  end  an  earnest  solicitor, 
and  an  eloquent  persuader  of  sacrilege,  urging  con- 
fidently that  the  very  best  service  which  men  of  power 
can  do  to  Christ,  is  without  any  more  ceremony  to 
sweep  all,  and  to  leave  the  Church  as  bare  as  in  the 
day  it  was  first  born ;  that  fulness  of  bread  having 
made  the  children  of  the  household  wanton,  it  is 
without  any  scruple  to  be  taken  away  from  them,  and 
thrown  to  dogs ;  that  they  which  laid  the  prices  of 
their  lands  as  offerings  at  the  Apostles'  feet  did  but 
sow  the  seeds  of  superstition ;  that  they  which  en- 
dowed Churches  with  lands  poisoned  Religion;  that 
tithes  and  oblations  are  now  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  the  sacrificed  blood  of  goats ;  that  if  we  give  him 
our  hearts  and  affections,  our  goods  are  better  be- 
stowed otherwise;  that  Irenseus,  Polycarp's  disciple, iren.nb.iv. 
should  not  have  said,  IVe  offer  unto  God  our  goods  as^'  ''^' 
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BOOK  tohens  of  thankfulness  for  that  we  receive;  neither 
^'       Origen,  He  which  worshippeth  God,  must  hy  gifts  and 


Grig,  in  18.  ohlatious  ackiiowlcdge  him  the  Lord  of  all ;  in  a  word, 
Nura.bom.  ^|^^|.  ^^  g^^^  unto  God  is  error ;  reformation  of  error, 
to  take  from  the  Church  that  which  the  bhndness 
of  former  ages  did  unwisely  give:   by  these  or  the 
like  suggestions,  received  with  all  joy,  and  with  like 
sedulity  practised    in    certain  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,   they    have   brought    to    pass    that   as    David 
doth   say    of  man,   so    it   is    in    hazard   to    be   veri- 
fied   concerning   the   whole   religion    and    service   of 
Psalm  xc.   God;  The  time  thereof  may  peradventure  fall  out  to 
^^'  be  threescore  and  ten  years ;  or  if  strength  do  serve 

unto  fourscore,  what  follow eth  is  likely  to  be  small 
joy  for  them  whosoever  they  be  that  behold  it.     Thus 
have  the  best  things  been  overthrown,  not  so  much 
by  puissance  and  might  of  adversaries,  as  through  de- 
fect of  counsel  in  them  that  should  have  upheld  and 
defended  the  same. 
OfOrdina-      80.  Thcrc    are   in  a   minister  of  God   these   four 
without^^"^  ^^^^^^S^  to  be  considered,  his  ordination  which  giveth 
title, and    him  powcr  to  mcddlc  with  things  sacred;  the  charge 
^puTarT/or  portion  of  the  Church  allotted  unto   him  for  ex- 
lection pre- ercise  of  his    office;    the    performance  of  his    duty, 
h^no^'ase^  accordiug  to  the  exigence  of  his  charge ;  and,  lastly, 
without  re- the  maintenance  whicli  in  that  respect  he  receiveth. 
niforraa-"  All    Ecclcsiastical   Laws    and    Canons   which    either 
tion  what    conccm  the  bestowing  or  the  using  of  the  power  of 
lityisTthat  ministerial    order   have   relation    to    these   four.     Of 
enter  into  ^hc  first  wc  havc   spokcu  bcforc  at  large.     Concern- 
Orders,      ing  the  next,  for  more   convenient  discharge  of  Ec- 
clesiastical  duties,    as  the  body  of  the    people  must 
needs  be  severed  by  divers  precincts,  so  the  Clergy 
likewise   accoidingly  distributed.    Whereas   therefore 
Religion   did   first  take  place   in  cities,   and   in  that 
respect  was  a  cause  why  the  name  of  Pagans,  which 
properly    signifieth    a    country    people,    came    to    be 
used  in  common  speech  for  the  same  that  Infidels 
and   unbelievers    were;    it   followed    thereupon   that 
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all  such  cities  had  their  Ecclesiastical  Colleges,  con-  book 
sisting  of  Deacons  and  of  Presbyters,  whom  first  the  ^' 
Apostles  or  their  delegates  the  Evangelists  did  both 
ordain  and  govern.  Such  were  the  Colleges  of  Je- 
rusalem, Antioch,  Ephesus,  Rome,  Corinth,  and 
the  rest  where  the  Apostles  are  known  to  have  plant- 
ed our  Faith  and  Religion.  Now  because  religion 
and  the  cure  of  souls  was  their  general  charge  in 
common  over  all  that  were  near  about  them,  neither 
had  any  one  Presbyter  his  several  cure  apart,  till 
Evaristus,  Bishop  in  the  See  of  Rome,  about  the 
year  112,  began  to  assign  precincts  unto  every 
Church  or  title  which  the  Christians  held,  and  to 
appoint  unto  each  Presbyter  a  certain  compass 
whereof  himself  should  take  charge  alone,  the  com- 
modiousness  of  this  invention  caused  all  parts  of 
Christendom  to  follow  it,  and  at  the  length  among 
the  rest  our  own  Churches  about  the  year  636  be- 
came divided  in  like  manner.  But  other  distinction 
of  Churches  there  doth  not  appear  any  in  the  Apo- 
stles' writings,  save  only,  according  to  those  cities  Acts  xv. 
wherein  they  planted  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and^p^^,  j2o. 
erected  Ecclesiastical  Colleges.    Wherefore  to  ordain 

xara    TroAiv    throughout    CVCry    city,    and    xam    iy.HXr,<rlocvTit.i.5. 

throughout  every  church,  do  in  them  signify  the  23*^^^^* 
same  thing.  Churches  then  neither  were,  nor  could 
be,  in  so  convenient  sort  limited  as  now  they  are; 
first,  by  the  bounds  of  each  state,  and  then  within 
each  state  by  more  particular  precincts,  till  at  the 
length  we  descend  unto  several  congregations,  term- 
ed parishes,  with  far  narrower  restraint  than  this 
name  at  the  first  was  used.  And  from  hence  hath 
grown  their  error,  who,  as  oft  as  they  read  of  the  duty 
which  Ecclesiastical  persons  are  now  to  perform  to- 
wards the  Church,  their  manner  is  always  to  under- 
stand by  that  Church,  some  particular  Congregation  or 
Parish  Church.  They  suppose  that  there  should  now 
be  no  man  of  Ecclesiastical  order  which  is  not  tied  to 
some  certain  parish.    Because  the  names  of  all  Church- 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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BOOR  officers  are  words  of  relation,  because  a  shepherd 
^'  must  have  his  flock,  a  teacher  his  scholars,  a  min- 
ister his  company  which  he  ministereth  unto,  there- 
fore it  seemeth  a  thing  in  their  eyes  absurd  and  un- 
reasonable that  any  man  should  be  ordained  a  min- 
ister, otherwise  than  only  for  some  particular  con- 
gregation. Perceive  they  not  how  by  this  means 
they  make  it  unlawful  for  the  Church  to  employ 
men  at  all  in  converting  nations  ?  For  if  so  be  the 
Church  may  not  lawfully  admit  to  an  Ecclesiastical 
function,  unless  it  tie  the  party  admitted  unto  some 
particular  parish,  then  surely  a  thankless  labour  it 
is  whereby  men  seek  the  conversion  of  Infidels  which 
know  not  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  be  as  yet  di- 
vided into  their  special  congregations  and  flocks. 
But,  to  the  end  it  may  appear  how  much  this  one 
thing  among  many  more  hath  been  mistaken,  there 
is  no  precept  requiring  that  Presbyters  and  Deacons 
be  made  in  such  sort  and  not  otherwise.  Albeit 
therefore  the  Apostles  did  make  them  in  that  order, 
yet  is  not  their  example  such  a  law,  as  without  all 
exception  bindeth  to  make  them  in  no  other  order 
but  that.  Again,  if  we  will  consider  that  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  did,  surely  no  man  can  justly 
say,  that  herein  we  practise  any  thing  repugnant  to 
their  example.  For  by  them  there  was  ordained 
only  in  each  Christian  city  a  College  of  Presbyters 
and  Deacons  to  administer  holy  things.  Evaristus 
did  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  begin  the  distinction  of  the  Church  into 
parishes.  Presbyters  and  Deacons  having  been  or- 
dained before  to  exercise  Ecclesiastical  functions  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  promiscuously,  he  was  the  first 
that  tied  them  each  one  to  his  own  station.  So  that 
of  the  two,  indefinite  ordination  of  Presbyters  and 
Deacons  doth  come  more  near  the  Apostles'  example, 
and  the  tying  of  them  to  be  made  only  for  particular 
congregations  may  more  justly  ground  itself  upon 
the   example    of  Evaristus    than    of  any  Apostle   of 
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Christ.  It  hath  been  the  opinion  of  wise  and  good  book 
men  heretofore,  that  nothing  was  ever  devised  more  ^' 
singularly  beneficial  unto  God's  Church  than  this 
which  our  honourable  predecessors  have  to  their  end- 
less praise  found  out  by  the  erecting  such  houses 
of  study,  as  those  two  most  famous  Universities  do 
contain,  and  by  providing  that  choice  wits,  after 
reasonable  time  spent  in  contemplation,  may  at  the 
length  either  enter  into  that  holy  vocation  for  which 
they  have  been  so  long  nourished  and  brought  up, 
or  else  give  place  and  suffer  others  to  succeed  in  their 
rooms,  that  so  the  Church  may  be  always  furnished 
with  a  number  of  men  whose  ability  being  first 
known  by  public  trial  in  Church-labours  there 
where  men  can  best  judge  of  them,  their  calling 
afterwards  unto  particular  charge  abroad  may  be  ac- 
cordingly. All  this  is  frustrate,  those  worthy  foun- 
dations we  must  dissolve,  their  whole  device  and  re- 
ligious purpose  which  did  erect  them  is  made  void, 
their  orders  and  statutes  are  to  be  cancelled  and 
disannulled,  in  case  the  Church  be  forbidden  to  grant 
any  power  of  order  unless  it  be  with  restraint  to  the 
party  ordained  unto  some  particular  parish  or  con- 
gregation. Nay,  might  we  not  rather  affirm  of 
Presbyters  and  of  Deacons,  that  the  very  nature  of 
their  ordination  is  unto  necessary  local  restraint  a 
thing  opposite  and  repugnant?  The  Emperor  Jus-Just. lib. i. 
tinian  doth  say  of  tutors,  Certce  ret  vel  causae  futo7^^^^'J\ 
dari  non  potest,  quia  personce,  non  causce  vel  ret,  tutor 
datur.  He  that  should  grant  a  tutorship,  restraining 
his  grant  to  some  one  certain  thing  or  cause,  should 
do  but  idly,  because  tutors  are  given  for  personal 
defence  generally,  and  not  for  managing  of  a  few 
particular  things  or  causes.  So  he  that  ordaining  a 
Presbyter  or  a  Deacon  should,  in  the  form  of  ordi- 
nation, restrain  the  one  or  the  other  to  a  certain 
place,  might  with  much  more  reason  be  thought  to 
use  a  vain  and  a  frivolous  addition,  than  they  reason- 
ably to  require  such  local  restraint  as  a  thing  which 
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BOOK  must  of  necessity  concur  evermore  with  all  lawful 
ordination.  Presbyters  and  Deacons  are  not  by 
ordination  consecrated  unto  places,  but  unto  func- 
tions. In  which  respect,  and  in  no  other,  it  is  that 
sith  they  are  by  virtue  thereof  bequeathed  unto  God, 
severed  and  sanctified  to  be  employed  in  his  service, 
which  is  the  highest  advancement  that  mortal  crea- 
tures on  earth  can  be  raised  unto,  the  Church  of 
Christ  hath  not  been  acquainted  in  former  ages  with 
any  such  profane  and  unnatural  custom,  as  doth 
hallow  men  with  Ecclesiastical  functions  of  order 
only  for  a  time,  and  then  dismiss  them  again  to  the 
common  affairs  of  the  world.  Whereas,  contrari- 
wise from  the  place  or  charge  where  that  power  hath 
been  exercised,  we  may  be  by  sundry  good  and  law- 
ful occasions  translated,  retaining  nevertheless  the 
self-same  power  which  was  first  given.  It  is  some 
grief  to  spend  thus  much  labour  in  refuting  a  thing 
that  hath  so  little  ground  to  uphold  it,  especially 
sith  they  themselves  that  teach  it  do  not  seem  to 
give  thereunto  any  great  credit,  if  we  may  judge 
their  minds  by  their  actions.  There  are  amongst 
them  that  have  done  the  work  of  Ecclesiastical 
persons,  sometime  in  the  families  of  noblemen, 
sometime  in  much  more  public  and  frequent  con- 
gregations; there  are  that  have  successively  gone 
through  perhaps  seven  or  eight  particular  Churches 
after  this  sort ;  yea,  some  that  at  one  and  the  same 
time  have  been,  some  which  at  this  present  hour  are, 
in  real  obligation  of  Ecclesiastical  duty,  and  pos- 
session of  commodity  thereto  belonging,  even  in 
sundry  particular  Churches  within  the  land ;  some 
there  are  amongst  them  which  will  not  so  much 
abridge  their  liberty,  as  to  be  fastened  or  tied  unto 
any  place;  some  which  have  bound  themselves  to 
one  place,  only  for  a  time,  and  that  time  being  once 
expired,  have  afterwards  voluntarily  given  unto  other 
places  the  like  experience  and  trial  of  them.  All 
this  I  presume  they  would  not  do,  if  their  persuasion 
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were  as  strict  as  their  words  pretend.  But  for  the  book 
avoiding  of  these  and  such  other  the  Hke  confusions  ^' 
as  are  incident  unto  the  cause  and  question  whereof 
we  presently  treat,  there  is  not  any  thing  more  ma- 
terial, than  first  to  separate  exactly  the  nature  of  the 
ministry  from  the  use  and  exercise  thereof;  secondly, 
to  know  that  the  only  true  and  proper  act  of  ordi- 
nation is  to  invest  men  with  that  power  which  doth 
make  them  ministers,  by  consecrating  their  persons  to 
God  and  his  service  in  holy  things  during  term  of 
life,  whether  they  exercise  that  power  or  no;  thirdly, 
that  to  give  them  a  title  or  charo^e  where  to  use  their 
ministry,  concerneth  not  the  makmg,  but  the  placing 
of  God*s  ministers ;  and  therefore  the  laws  which 
concern  only  their  election  or  admission  unto  place 
of  charge,  are  not  appliable  to  infringe  any  way  tlieir 
ordination;  fourthly,  that  as  oft  as  any  ancient 
Constitution,  Law,  or  Canon,  is  alleged  concern- 
ing either  ordinations  or  elections,  we  forget  not  to 
examine  whether  the  present  case  be  the  same  which 
the  ancient  was,  or  else  do  contain  some  just  reason 
for  which  it  cannot  admit  altogether  the  same  rules 
which  former  affairs  of  the  Church,  now  altered,  did 
then  require.  In  the  question  of  making  ministers 
without  a  title,  which  to  do,  they  say  is  a  thing  un- 
lawful, they  should  at  the  very  first  have  considered 
what  the  name  of  title  doth  imply,  and  what  affi- 
nity or  coherence  ordinations  have  with  titles, 
which  thing  observed  would  plainly  have  shewed 
them  their  own  error.  They  are  not  ignorant,  that 
when  they  speak  of  a  Title,  they  handle  that  which 
belongeth  to  the  placing  of  a  minister  in  some  charge, 
that  the  place  of  charge  wherein  a  minister  doth  exe- 
cute his  office  requireth  some  house  of  God  for 
the  people  to  resort  unto,  some  definite  number  of 
souls  unto  whom  he  there  administereth  holy  things, 
and  some  certain  allowance  whereby  to  sustain  life ; 
that  the  Fathers  at  the  first  named  oratories,  and 
houses    of   prayer.    Titles ;    thereby    signifying    how 
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BOOK  God  was  interested  in  them,  and  held  them  as  his 
^'  own  possessions.  But  because  they  know  that  the 
Church  had  ministers  before  Christian  temples  and 
oratories  were,  therefore  some  of  them  understand 
by  a  Title,  a  definite  congregation  of  people  only, 
and  so  deny  that  any  ordination  is  lawful  which 
maketh  ministers  that  have  no  certain  flock  to 
attend :  forgetting  how  the  Seventy,  whom  Christ 
himself  did  ordain  ministers,  had  their  calling  in 
that  manner,  whereas  yet  no  certain  charge  could  be 
given  them.  Others  referring  the  name  of  a  Title, 
especially  to  the  maintenance  of  the  minister,  in- 
fringe all  ordination  made  %  except  they  which  re- 
ceive orders  be  first  entitled  to  a  competent  Eccle- 
siastical benefice,  and  (which  is  most  ridiculously 
strange)  except  besides  their  present  title  to  some 
such  benefice  they  have  likewise  some  other  title  of 
annual  rent  or  pension  whereby  they  may  be  re- 
lieved, in  case,  through  infirmity,  sickness,  or  other 
lawful  impediment,  they  grow  unable  to  execute  their 
Ecclesiastical  function.  So  that  every  man  law- 
fully ordained  must  bring  a  bow  which  hath  two 
strings,  a  title  of  present  right,  and  another  to  pro- 
vide for  future  possibility  or  chance.  Into  these  ab- 
surdities and  follies  they  slide  by  misconceiving  the 
true  purpose  of  certain  Canons,  which  indeed  have 
forbidden  to  ordain  a  minister  without  a  title ;  not 
that  simply  it  is  unlawful  so  to  ordain,  but  because  it 
might  grow  to  an  inconveniency  if  the  Church  did 
not  somewhat  restrain  that  liberty.  For,,  seeing  they 
which  have  once  received  ordination  cannot  again 
return   into  the  world,  it  behoveth  them   which  or- 

^  Unlawful  to  ordain  a  minister  without  a  title.  Abstract,  p.  243. 
et  p.  246.  The  Law  requireth,  that  every  one  admitted  unto  orders 
having  for  his  present  relief  some  Ecclesiastical  benefice,  should 
also  have  some  other  title  unto  some  annual  rent  or  pension 
whereby  he  might  be  relieved  in  case  he  were  not  able,  through  in- 
firmity, sickness,  or  other  lawful  impediment,  to  execute  his  Eccle- 
siastical office  and  function. 
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dain  to  foresee  how  such  shall  be  afterwards  able  to  bo(3K 
live,  lest  their  poverty  and  destitution  should  redound       ^- 
to  the  disgrace  and  discredit  of  their  calling.    Which 
evil  prevented,  those  very  Laws,  which  in  that  respect 
forbid,  do  expressly  admit  ordinations  to  be  made  at 
large  and  without  title ;   namely,  if  the  party  so  or- 
dained have  of  his   own  for  the   sustenance  of  this 
life ;   or  if  the  Bishop  which  giveth  him  orders  will 
find  him  competent  allowance,  till  some  place  of  ad- 
ministration from  whence  his  maintenance  may  arise 
be  provided  for  him  ;    or  if  any  other  fit   and  suffi- 
cient means  be   had   against  the  danger  before-men- 
tioned.   Absolutely  therefore  it  is  not  true,  that  any 
ancient  Canon  of  the  Church,  which  is  or  ought  to 
be  with  us  in  force,  doth  make  ordinations  at  large 
unlawful ;  and  as  the  state  of  the  Church  doth  stand, 
they  are  most  necessary.     If  there  be  any  conscience 
in  men,  touching   that  which    they  write    or  speak, 
let  them  consider  as  well  what  the  present   condi- 
tion of  all   things  doth  now  suffer,  as  what  the   or- 
dinances  of  former    ages   did   appoint ;    as   well   the 
weight  of  those   causes   for   which    our   affairs   have 
altered,  as  the  reasons  in  regard  whereof  our  fathers 
and  predecessors  did  some  time  strictly  and  severely 
keep  that,  which   for  us  to  observe   now  is  neither 
meet  nor  always  possible.    In  this  our  present  cause 
and    controversy,    whether    any   not    having    title    of 
right  to  a  benefice  may  be  lawfully  ordained  a  min- 
ister, is  it  not  manifest  in  the  eyes   of  all  men,  that 
whereas  the   name  of  a   benefice   doth   signify  some 
standing  Ecclesiastical  revenue  taken  out  of  the  trea- 
sure  of  God    and    allotted    to   a   spiritual  person,  to 
the  end  he    may  use  the  same  and   enjoy  it  as    his 
own  for  term  of  life,  unless  his  default  cause  depri- 
vation, the  Clergy  for    many  years   after  Christ   had 
no  other  benefices,  but  only  tlieir  canonical  portions, 
or  monthly  dividends  allowed  them  according  to  their 
several    degrees    and    qualities,    out    of  the    common 
stock  of  such  gifts,  oblations,  and  tithes,  as  the  fer- 
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BOOK  vour  of  Christian  piety  did  then  yield?  Yea,  that 
^-  even  when  ministers  had  their  churches  and  flocks 
assigned  unto  them  in  several,  yet  for  maintenance 
of  life,  their  former  kind  of  allowance  continued, 
till  such  time  as  Bishops  and  Churches  Cathedral 
heing  sufficiently  endowed  with  lands,  other  Pres- 
byters enjoyed,  instead  of  their  first  benefices,  the 
tithes  and  profits  of  their  own  congregations  whole 
to  themselves  ?  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  in  this  realm, 
and  so  in  other  the  like  dominions,  where  the  te- 
nure of  lands  is  altogether  grounded  on  military 
laws,  and  held  as  in  fee  under  princes  which  are 
not  made  heads  of  the  people  by  force  of  volun- 
tary election,  but  born  the  sovereign  lords  of  those 
whole  and  entire  territories,  which  territories  their 
famous  progenitors  obtaining  by  way  of  conquest, 
retained  what  they  would  in  their  own  hands,  and 
divided  the  rest  to  others  with  reservation  of  sove- 
reignty and  capital  interest ;  the  building  of  church- 
es, and  consequently  the  assigning  of  either  parishes 
or  benefices,  was  a  thing  impossible  without  con- 
sent of  such  as  were  principal  owners  of  land ;  in 
which  consideration,  for  their  more  encouragement 
hereunto,  they  which  did  so  far  benefit  the  Church 
had  by  common  consent  granted  (as  great  equity  and 
reason  was)  a  right  for  them  and  their  heirs  till  the 
world's  end,  to  nominate  in  those  benefices  men 
whose  quality  the  Bishop  allowing  might  admit  them 
thereunto?  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  from  hence 
inevitably  such  inequality  of  parishes  hath  grown, 
as  causeth  some  through  the  multitude  of  people 
which  have  resort  unto  one  church  to  be  more  than 
any  one  man  can  wield,  and  some  to  be  of  that  na- 
ture by  reason  of  chapels  annexed,  that  they  which 
are  Incumbents  should  wrong  the  Church  if  so  be 
they  had  not  certain  Stipendiaries  under  them,  be- 
cause where  the  corps  of  the  profit  or  benefice  is 
but  one,  the  title  can  be  but  one  man's,  and  yet 
the    charge    may    require    more?     Not    to    mention 
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therefore  any  other  reason  whereby  it  may  clearly  book 
appear  how  expedient  it  is,  and  profitable  for  this  ^- 
Church  to  admit  ordinations  without  title,  this  little 
may  suffice  to  declare  how  impertinent  their  allega- 
tions against  it  are  out  of  ancient  Canons  ;  how  un- 
true their  confident  asseverations,  that  only  through 
negligence  of  Popish  Prelates  the  custom  of  making 
such  kind  of  ministers  hath  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  against  their  Canons,  and  that  with  us  it  is 
expressly  against  the  laws  of  our  own  government 
when  a  minister  doth  serve  as  a  stipendiary  Curate, 
which  kind  of  service  nevertheless  the  greatest  Rab- 
bins of  that  part  do  altogether  follow.  For  howso- 
ever they  are  loath  peradventure  to  be  named  Cu- 
rates, Stipendiaries  they  are,  and  the  labour  they 
bestow  is  in  other  men's  cures ;  a  thing  not  unlaw- 
ful for  them  to  do,  yet  unseemly  for  them  to  con- 
demn which  practise  it.  I  might  here  discover  the 
like  oversight  throughout  all  their  discourses,  made 
in  behalf  of  the  people's  pretended  right  to  elect 
their  ministers  before  the  Bishop  may  lawfully  or- 
dain. But  because  we  have  otherwhere  at  large  dis- 
puted of  popular  elections,  and  of  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage, wherein  is  drowned  whatsoever  the  people 
under  any  pretence  of  colour  may  seem  to  challenge 
about  admission  and  choice  of  the  pastors  that  shall 
feed  their  souls,  I  cannot  see  what  one  duty  there  is 
which  always  ought  to  go  before  ordination,  but 
only  care  of  the  party's  worthiness  as  well  for  in- 
tegrity and  virtue  as  knowledge ;  yea,  for  virtue  more : 
inasmuch  as  defect  of  knowledge  may  sundry  ways 
be  supplied,  but  the  scandal  of  vicious  and  wicked 
life  is  a  deadly  evil. 

81.  The  truth  is,  that  of  all  things  hitherto  men- of  the 
tioned,  the  greatest  is  that  threefold  blot  or  blemish  [^^^^"y'^^j^^ 
of  notable    ignorance,   unconscionable    absence   from  be  in 
the  cures  whereof  men  have  taken  charge,  and  un- ["/JJJ^j!^^^ 
satiable  hunting   after  spiritual  preferments,  without  deuce,  and 
either  care  or  conscience  of  the  public  good.    Where- ofVieh"^^'^ 

livhi"rs. 
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BOOK  of,  to    the    end    that    we    may  consider  as   in  God's 
^-       own    sight    and    presence   with    all   uprightness,  sin- 
cerity, and  truth,  let  us  particularly  weigh  and  exa- 
mine   in    every  of  them ;    first,  how  far    forth    they 
are   reprovable  by  reasons   and  maxims   of  common 
right;    secondly,   whether    that    which   our   laws    do 
permit  be  repugnant  to  those  maxims,  and  with  what 
equity  we  ought  to  judge  of  things  practised  in  this 
case,  neither  on  the  one  hand  defending  that  which 
must   be    acknowledged    out  of  square,   nor   on    the 
other  side  condemning  rashly  whom  we  list  for  what- 
soever we  disallow.     Touching    arguments    therefore 
taken  from  the  principles  of  common  right  to  prove 
T.  c.  lib.  i.  that  ministers  should  be  learned,  that  they  ought  to 
p.  70,  66,  ^Q  resident  upon  their  livings,  and  that  more  than  one 
iTim.iii.   Only  benefice  or  spiritual  living  may  not  be  granted 
Titus i  9    ^^t^  ^^^  man;  the  first,  because  St.  Paul  requireth 
2Tim.ii.    in  a  minister  ability  to  teach,  to  convince,  to  distri- 
Hos  iv.  6.  ^^^^  ^^^  Word  rightly ;  because  also  the  Lord  him- 
Matth.  XV.  self  hath  protested  they  shall  be  no  priests  to  him 
Luke  ii.  8.  which  havc  rejected  knowledge,  and  because  if  the 
Acts  XX.  2.  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  must  both  needs  fall  into 
^^am.  1.    ^j^^  p.^^^  ^1^^  second,  because  teachers  are  shepherds 
1  Tim.  iv.   whose  flocks  can    be  no   time  secure  from   danger ; 
John  X.  4.  they  are  watchmen  whom   the    enemy  doth   always 
1  Pet.  V.  2.  b^g j^p^e  ;   their  labours  in   the  Word  and  Sacrament 

Actsxx.38.      1      .?  .     ,  .      .  ^1-1  •      .1      • 

iThess. ii.  admit  no  intermission;  their  duty  requireth  mstruc- 
U-   ,..      tion  and   conference  with  men  in    private;   they  are 

Con.  Nic.  .  ^1  r     r>     ^       .  i  i  ^ 

cap.  15.     the    living    (Jracles    ot    God,    to    whom    the   people 

Matth.  VI.  jj^yg^    resort   for    counsel ;    they  are    commanded    to 

1  Cor.  vii.  be  patterns  of  holiness,  leaders,  feeders,   supervisors 

^'**  amongst  their  own  ;    it  should  be  their  grief,    as    it 

was   the  Apostles',  to   be  absent,  though  necessarily, 

from    them    over    whom    they    have    taken    charge : 

finally,  the  last,  because  plurality  and  residence   are 

opposite ;   because  the   placing  of  one  clerk   in  two 

churches  is  a  point  of  merchandize  and  filthy  gain ; 

because  no  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  because  every 

one    should   remain   in   that  vocation  whereto    he    is 
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called;  what  conclude  they  of  all  this?  Agamst  ig-  book 
norance,  against  non-residence,  and  against  plurality  ^- 
of  livings,  is  there  any  man  so  raw  and  dull,  but 
that  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  both  of  old 
and  of  late  may  make  him  in  so  plentiful  a  cause 
eloquent  ?  For  by  that  which  is  generally  just  and 
requisite,  we  measure  what  knowledge  there  should 
be  in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  the  argu- 
ments which  light  of  Nature  offereth  ;  the  laws  and 
statutes  which  Scripture  hath ;  the  canons  that  are 
taken  out  of  ancient  synods ;  the  decrees  and  consti- 
tutions of  sincerest  times  ;  the  sentences  of  all  an- 
tiquity ;  and  in  a  word,  even  every  man's  full  consent 
and  conscience  is  against  ignorance  in  them  that  have 
charge  and  cure  of  souls.  Again,  what  availeth  it  if 
we  be  learned  and  not  faithful  r  or  what  benefit  hath 
the  Church  of  Christ,  if  there  be  in  us  sufficiency 
without  endeavour  or  care  to  do  that  good  which 
our  place  exacteth  ?  Touching  the  pains  and  industry 
therefore,  wherewith  men  are  in  conscience  bound  to 
attend  the  work  of  their  heavenly  calHng,  even  as 
much  as  in  them  lieth  bending  thereunto  their  whole 
endeavour,  without  either  fraud,  sophistication,  or 
guile ;  I  see  not  what  more  effectual  obligation  or 
bond  of  duty  there  should  be  urged,  than  their  own 
only  vow  and  promise  made  unto  God  himself  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination.  The  work  which  they  have 
undertaken  requireth  both  care  and  fear.  Their  sloth, 
that  negligently  perform  it,  maketh  them  subject  to 
malediction.  Besides,  we  also  know  that  the  fruit 
of  our  pains  in  this  function  is  life  both  to  ourselves 
and  others.  And  do  we  vet  need  incitements  to  la- 
hour?  Shall  we  stop  our  ears  both  against  those  con- 
juring exhortations  which  Apostles,  and  against  the 
fearful  comminations  which  Prophets  have  uttered 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  the  one  for  prevention, 
the  other  for  reformation  of  our  sluggishness  in  this 
behalf?  Saint  Paul,  Attend  to  yourselves^  and  to  all  "^cta  w. 
the  flock,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
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BOOK  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God  which  he  hath 
^'      purchased  with  his  own  blood.    Again,  /  charge  thee 
2  Tim.  iv.  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  shall 
^'  ^'        judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  coming,  preach  the 
Jer.  xxiii.    fVord ;  be  instant, — Jeremiah,  PFoe  unto  the  pastors 
^~"'*'        that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture ;  I 
will  visit  you  for  the  wickedness  of  your  works,  saith 
the  Lord ;  the  remnant  of  my  sheep  I  will  gather  to- 
gether out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  them  again 
to  their  folds ;  they  shall  grow  and  ina^ease,  and  I 
will  set  up  shepherds  over  them  which  shall  feed  them, 
Ezek.        Ezekiel,  Should  not  the  shepherds,  should  they  not 
feed  the  flocks  P  Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  yourselves 
with  the  wool,  but  the  weak  ye  have  not  strengthened, 
the  sick  ye  have  not  cured,  neither  have  ye  bound  up 
the  broken,  nor  brought  home  again  that  which  was 
driven  away;  ye  have  not  enquired  after  that  which 
was  lost,  but  with  cruelty  and  rigour  have  ruled.  And 
ver.  8 — 10.  Wherefore,  as  I  live,  I  will  require  my 
sheep  at  their  hands,  nor  shall  the  shepherds  feed  them- 
selves any  more;  for  I  will  deliver  my  sheep  from 
their  mouths,  they  shall  no  more  devour  them.     Nor 
let  us  think  to  excuse  ourselves  if  haply  we  labour, 
though  it  be  at  random,  and  sit  not  altogether  idle 
abroad.     For  we  are  bound  to  attend  that  part  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
us  overseers.     The  residence  of  ministers  upon  their 
own  peculiar  charge  is  by  so  much  the  rather  neces- 
sary, for  that  absenting  themselves  from  the  place 
where  they  ought  to  labour,  they  neither  can  do  the 
good  which  is  looked  for  at  their  hands,  nor  reap  the 
comfort  which  sweeteneth  life  to  them  that  spend  it 
in  these  travels  upon  their  own.     For  it  is  in  this,  as 
in  all  things  else  which  are  through  private  interest 
dearer  than  what  concerneth  either  others  wholly,  or 
us  but  in  part,  and  according  to  the  rate  of  a  general 
regard.     As  for  plurality,  it  hath  not  only  the  same 
inconveniences  which   are  observed   to   grow   by  ab- 
sence ;  but  over  and  besides,  at  the  least  in  common 
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construction,  a  shew  of  that  worldly  humour  which  book 
men  do  think  should  not  reign  so  high.  Now  from  ^- 
hence  their  collections  are,  as  foUoweth ;  first,  a  re- 
pugnancy or  contradiction  between  the  principles  of 
common  right,  and  that  which  our  laws  in  special 
considerations  have  allowed ;  secondly,  a  nullity  or 
frustration  of  all  such  acts  as  are  by  them  supposed 
opposite  to  those  principles,  and  invalidity  in  all 
ordinations  of  men  unable  to  preach,  and  in  all 
dispensations  which  mitigate  the  law  of  common 
right  for  the  other  two.  And  why  so?  Forsooth, Abstract, 
because  whatever  we  do  in  these  three  cases,  and  not^^*  ^^^' 
by  virtue  of  common  right,  we  must  yield  it  of  ne- 
cessity done  by  warrant  of  peculiar  right  or  privi- 
lege. Now  a  privilege  is  said  to  be  that,  that  for 
favour  of  certain  persons  cometh  forth  against  com- 
mon right;  things  prohibited  are  dispensed  with, 
because  things  permitted  are  dispatched  by  common 
right,  but  things  forbidden  require  dispensations.  By 
which  descriptions  of  a  privilege  and  dispensation 
it  is  (they  say)  apparent,  that  a  privilege  must  license 
and  authorize  the  same  which  the  law  against  ig- 
norance, non-residence,  and  plurality  doth  infringe; 
and  so  be  a  law  contrariant  or  repugnant  to  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  God,  because  all  the 
reasons  whereupon  the  positive  Law  of  Man  against 
these  three  was  first  established  are  taken  and  drawn 
from  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  God.  For 
answer  whereunto  we  will  but  lead  them  to  answer 
themselves.  First  therefore  if  they  will  grant  (as 
they  must)  that  all  direct  oppositions  of  speech  re- 
quire one  and  the  self-same  subject  to  be  meant  on 
both  parts  where  opposition  is  pretended,  it  will 
follow  that  either  the  maxims  of  common  right  do 
enforce  the  very  same  things  not  to  be  good  which 
we  say  are  good,  grounding  ourselves  on  the  reasons 
by  virtue  whereof  our  privileges  are  established,  or 
if  the  one  do  not  reach  unto  that  particular  subject 
for  which  the  other  have  provided,  then  is  there  no 
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BOOK  contradiction  between  them.  In  all  contradictions, 
^-  if  the  one  part  be  true,  the  other  eternally  must  be 
false.  And  therefore  if  the  principles  of  common 
right  do  at  any  time  truly  enforce  that  particular  not 
to  be  good  which  privileges  make  good,  it  argueth 
invincibly  that  such  privileges  have  been  grounded 
upon  some  error.  But  to  say,  that  every  privilege 
is  opposite  unto  the  principles  of  common  right,  be- 
cause it  dispenseth  with  that  which  common  right 
doth  prohibit,  hath  gross  absurdity.  For  the  voice 
of  equity  and  justice  is,  that  a  general  law  doth 
never  derogate  from  a  special  privilege ;  whereas  if 
the  one  were  contrariant  to  the  other,  a  general  law 
being  in  force  should  always  dissolve  a  privilege.  The 
reason  why  many  are  deceived  by  imagining  that  so 
it  should  do,  and  why  men  of  better  insight  con- 
clude directly  it  should  not,  doth  rest  in  the  subject 
or  matter  itself;  which  matter  indefinitely  considered 
in  laws  of  common  right,  is  in  privileges  considered 
as  beset  and  limited,  with  special  circumstances ;  by 
means  whereof  to  them  which  respect  it  but  by  way 
of  generality,  it  seemeth  one  and  the  same  in  both, 
although  it  be  not  the  same,  if  once  we  descend  to 
particular  consideration  thereof.  Precepts  do  always 
propose  perfection,  not  such  as  none  can  attain  unto, 
for  then  in  vain  should  we  ask  or  require  it  at  the 
hands  of  men,  but  such  perfection  as  all  men  must 
aim  at;  to  the  end  that  as  largely  as  human  provi- 
dence and  care  can  extend  it,  it  may  take  place. 
Moral  laws  are  the  rules  of  politic ;  those  politic, 
which  are  made  to  order  the  whole  Church  of  God, 
rules  unto  all  particular  Churches  ;  and  the  laws  of 
every  particular  Church,  rules  unto  every  particular 
man  within  the  body  of  the  same  Church :  now, 
because  the  higher  we  ascend  in  these  rules,  the 
further  still  we  remove  from  those  specialties,  which 
being  proper  to  the  subject,  whereupon  our  actions 
must  work,  and  therefore  chiefly  considered  by  us, 
by  them  least  thought  upon  that  wade  altogether  in 
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the  two  first  kinds  of  general  directions,  their  judg-  book 
ment  cannot  be  exact  and  sound  concerning  either  ^- 
Laws  of  Churches,  or  actions  of  men  in  particular, 
because  they  determine  of  effects  by  a  part  of  the 
causes  only  out  of  which  they  grow  ;  they  judge 
conclusions  by  demi-premises  and  half-principles ; 
they  lay  them  in  the  balance  stripped  from  those 
necessary  material  circumstances  which  should  give 
them  weight ;  and  by  shew  of  falling  uneven  with 
the  scale  of  most  universal  and  abstracted  rules,  they 
pronounce  that  too  light  which  is  not,  if  they  had 
the  skill  to  weigh  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  men 
altogether  conversant  in  study  do  know  how  to  teach, 
but  not  how  to  govern ;  men  experienced  contrari- 
wise govern  well,  yet  know  not  which  way  to  set 
down  orderly  the  precepts  and  reasons  of  that  they 
do.  He  that  will  therefore  judge  rightly  of  things 
done,  must  join  with  his  forms  and  conceits  of  ge- 
neral speculation  the  matter  wherein  our  actions  are 
conversant.  For  by  this  shall  appear  what  equity 
there  is  in  those  privileges  and  peculiar  grants  or  fa- 
vours which  otherwise  will  seem  repugnant  to  justice; 
and  because  in  themselves  considered  they  have  a 
shew  of  repugnancy,  this  deceiveth  those  great  clerks, 
which  hearing  a  privilege  defined  to  be  ^  an  especial 
right  brought  in  hy  their  power  and  authority  that 
make  it  for  some  public  benejit  against  the  general 
course  of  reason,  are  not  able  to  comprehend  how  the 
word  against  doth  import  exception  without  any  op- 
position at  all.  For  inasmuch  as  the  hand  of  justice 
must  distribute  to  every  particular  what  is  due,  and 
judge  what  is  due  with  respect  had  no  less  of  parti- 
cular circumstances  than  of  general  rules  and  axioms ; 
it  cannot  fit  all  sorts  with  one  measure,  the  wills, 
counsels,  qualities,   and   states   of  men   being  divers. 


^  Jus  singulare  est,  quod  contra  tenorein  rationis  propter  aliijuani 
utilitatem  autboritate  constituentium  iutroductuni  est.  Paulus  rt". 
(le  Leirib. 
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BOOK  For  example,  the  law  of  common  right  bindeth  all 
^'  men  to  keep  their  promises,  perform  their  com- 
pacts, and  answer  the  faith  they  have  given  either 
for  themselves  or  others.  Notwithstanding  he  which 
bargaineth  with  one  under  years  can  have  no  benefit 
by  this  allegation,  because  he  bringeth  it  against  a 
person  which  is  exempt  from  the  common  rule. 
Shall  we  then  conclude,  that  thus  to  exempt  certain 
men  from  the  law  of  common  right  is  against  God, 
against  Nature,  against  whatsoever  may  avail  to 
strengthen  and  justify  that  law  before  alleged ;  or 
else  acknowledge  (as  the  truth  is)  that  special  causes 
are  to  be  ordered  by  special  rules ;  that  if  men  grown 
unto  ripe  age  disadvantage  themselves  by  bargaining, 
yet  what  they  have  wittingly  done  is  strong  and  in 
force  against  them,  because  they  are  able  to  dispose 
and  manage  their  own  affairs  ;  whereas  youth  for  lack 
of  experience  and  judgment,  being  easily  subject  to 
circumvention,  is  therefore  justly  exempt  from  the 
law  of  common  right  whereunto  the  rest  are  justly 
subject  ?  This  plain  inequality  between  men  of 
years  and  under  years  is  a  cause  why  equity  and 
justice  cannot  apply  equally  the  same  general  rule 
to  both,  but  ordereth  the  one  by  common  right, 
and  granteth  to  the  other  a  special  privilege.  Pri- 
vileges are  either  transitory  or  permanent:  transitory, 
such  as  serve  only  some  one  turn,  or  at  the  most  ex- 
tend no  farther  than  to  this  or  that  man  ^,  with  the 
end  of  whose  natural  life  they  expire  ;  permanent, 
such  as  the  use  whereof  doth  continue  still,  for  that 
they  belong  unto  certain  kinds  of  men  and  causes 
which  never  die.  Of  this  nature  are  all  immunities 
and  preeminences,  which  for  just  considerations  one 
sort  of  men  enjoy eth  above  another  both  in  the 
Church  and  Commonwealth,  no  man  suspecting  them 


^  Privilegiimi  personale  cum  persona  extinguitur,  et  privile- 
gium  (latum  actioni  transit  cum  actione.  Op.  de  Regulis,  p.  1. 
227. 
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of  contrariety  to  any  branch  of  those  laws  or  reasons  book 
whereupon  the  general  right  is  grounded.  Now  ^' 
there  being  general  laws  and  rules  whereby  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  the  Church  of  God  standeth  bound 
to  provide  that  the  ministry  may  be  learned,  that 
they  v/hich  have  charge  may  reside  upon  it,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  free  for  them  in  scandalous  manner  to 
multiply  Ecclesiastical  livings ;  it  remaineth  in  the 
next  place  to  be  examined,  what  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England  do  admit,  which  may  be  thought 
repugnant  to  any  thing  hitherto  alleged,  and  in 
what  special  consideration  they  seem  to  admit  the 
same.  Considering,  therefore,  that  to  furnish  all 
places  of  cure  of  this  realm,  it  is  not  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  learned  men  that  would  suffice,  nor 
two  Universities  that  can  always  furnish  as  many  as 
decay  in  so  great  a  number,  nor  a  fourth  part  of  the 
livings  with  cure,  that  when  they  fall  are  able  to 
yield  sufficient  maintenance  for  learned  men,  is  it 
not  plain  that  unless  the  greatest  part  of  the  people 
should  be  left  utterly  without  the  public  use  and 
exercise  of  Religion,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  take 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  a  number  of  men 
meanly  qualified  in  respect  of  learning  ?  For  what- 
soever we  may  imagine  in  our  private  closets,  or 
talk  for  communication  sake  at  our  boards,  yea,  or 
write  in  our  books  through  a  notional  conceit  of 
things  needful  for  performance  of  each  man's  duty, 
if  once  we  come  from  the  theory  of  learning,  to 
take  out  so  many  learned  men,  let  them  be  diligently 
viewed  out  of  whom  the  choice  shall  be  made,  and  i 
thereby  an  estimate  made  what  degree  of  skill  we 
must  either  admit,  or  else  leave  numbers  utterly  des- 
titute of  guides,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  men  en- 
dued with  sense  of  common  equity  will  soon  discern, 
that,  besides  eminent  and  competent  knowledge,  we 
are  to  descend  to  a  lower  step,  receiving  knowledge 
in  that  degree  which  is  but  tolerable.  When  we 
commend  any  man  for  learning,  our  speech  im- 
VOL.  II.  1  i 
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BOOK   porteth   him  to  be  more  than   meanly  qualified  that 
^'       way ;  but  when  Laws  do  require  learning  as  a  quality. 


w  hich  maketh  capable  of  any  function,  our  measure 
to  judge  a  learned  man  by  must  be  some  certain 
degree  of  learning,  beneath  which  we  can  hold  no  j 
man  so  qualified.  And  if  every  man  that  listeth 
may  set  that  degree  himself,  how  shall  we  ever  know 
when  Laws  are  broken,  when  kept,  seeing  one  man 
may  think  a  lower  degree  suflficient,  another  may 
judge  them  unsuflftcient  that  are  not  qualified  in 
some  higher  degree?  Wherofore  of  necessity  either 
we  must  have  some  judge,  in  whose  conscience  they 
that  are  thought  and  pronounced  sufficient  are  to 
be  so  accepted  and  taken,  or  else  the  Law  itself  is 
to  set  down  the  very  lowest  degree  of  fitness  that 
shall  be  allowable  in  this  kind.  So  that  the  question 
doth  grow  to  this  issue.  St.  Paul  requireth  learn- 
ing in  Presbyters,  yea  such  learning  as  doth  enable 
them  to  exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to 
disprove  them  that  gainsay  it.  What  measure  of 
ability  in  such  things  shall  serve  to  make  men  ca- 
pable of  that  kind  of  office  he  doth  not  himself  pre- 
cisely determine,  but  referreth  it  to  the  conscience 
Tit.  i,  9.  of  Titus,  and  others  which  had  to  deal  in  ordaining 
Presbyters.  We  must  therefore  of  necessity  make 
this  demand,  whether  the  Church,  lacking  such  as 
the  Apostle  would  have  chosen,  may  with  good 
conscience  take  out  of  such  as  it  hath  in  a  meaner 
degree  of  fitness,  them  that  may  serve  to  perform 
the  service  of  public  prayer,  to  minister  the  sacra- 
ments unto  the  people,  to  solemnize  marriage,  to 
visit  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead,  to  instruct  by 
reading,  although  by  preaching  they  be  not  as  yet 
so  able  to  benefit  and  feed  Christ's  flock.  We  con- 
stantly hold,  that  in  this  case  the  Apostle's  law  is 
not  broken.  He  requireth  more  in  Presbyters  than 
there  is  found  in  many  whom  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land alloweth.  But  no  man  being  tied  unto  impos- 
sibilities, to  do  that  we   cannot  we   are   not   bound. 
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It  is  but  a  stratagem  of  theirs  therefore,  and  a  very  book 
indirect  practice,  when  they  pubhsh  large  declama-  ^- 
tions  to  prove  that  learning  is  required  in  the  min- 
istry, and  to  make  the  silly  people  believe  that  the 
contrary  is  maintained  by  the  Bishops,  and  upheld 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  whereas  the  question  in 
truth  is  not  whether  learning  be  required,  but  whe- 
ther a  Church,  wherein  there  is  not  sufficient  store 
of  learned  men  to  furnish  all  congregations,  should 
do  better  to  let  thousands  of  souls  grow  savage,  to 
let  them  hve  without  any  public  service  of  God,  to 
let  their  children  die  un baptized,  to  withhold  the 
benefit  of  the  other  Sacrament  from  them,  to  let 
them  depart  this  world  like  Pagans,  without  any 
thing  so  much  as  read  unto  them  concerning  the  way 
of  life,  than,  as  it  doth  in  this  necessity,  to  make 
such  Presbyters  as  are  so  far  forth  sufficient,  although 
they  want  that  ability  of  preaching  which  some  others 
have.  In  this  point  therefore  we  obey  necessity,  and 
of  two  evils  we  take  the  less ;  in  the  rest  a  public 
utility  is  sought,  and  in  regard  thereof  some  certain 
inconveniences  tolerated  because  they  are  recom- 
pensed with  greater  good.  The  Law  giveth  liberty 
of  non-residence  for  a  time  to  such  as  will  live  in 
Universities,  if  they  faithfully  there  labour  to  grow 
in  knowledge,  that  so  they  may  afterwards  the  more 
edify  and  the  better  instruct  their  congregations. 
The  Church  in  their  absence  is  not  destitute,  the 
people's  salvation  not  neglected  for  the  present  time, 
the  time  of  their  absence  is  in  the  intendment  of  Law 
bestowed  to  the  Church's  great  advantage  and  be- 
nefit ;  those  necessary  helps  are  procured  by  it,  which 
turn  by  many  degrees  more  to  the  people's  comfort 
in  time  to  come,  than  if  their  pastors  had  continu- 
ally abidden  with  them.  So  that  the  Law  doth  here- 
by provide  in  some  part  to  remedy  and  help  that  evil 
which  the  former  necessity  hath  imposed  upon  the 
Church.  For  compare  two  men  of  equal  mean- 
ness, the  one  perpetually  resident,  the  other  absent 
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BOOK  for  a  space  in  such  sort  as  the  Law  permitteth.  Allot 
^  unto  both  some  nine  years'  continuance  with  cure 
of  souls.  And  must  not  three  years'  absence  in  all 
probability  and  likelihood  make  the  one  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  other  unto  God's  Church,  by  so 
much  as  the  increase  of  his  knowledge,  gotten  in 
those  three  years,  may  add  unto  six  years'  travail  fol- 
lowing? For  the  greater  ability  there  is  added  to 
the  instrument,  wherewith  it  pleaseth  God  to  save 
souls,  the  more  facility  and  expedition  it  hath  to 
work  that  which  is  otherwise  hardlier  effected.  As 
much  may  be  said  touching  absence  granted  to  them 
that  attend  in  the  families  of  Bishops ;  which  schools 
of  gravity,  discretion,  and  wisdom,  preparing  men 
against  the  time  that  they  come  to  reside  abroad, 
are,  in  my  poor  opinion,  even  the  fittest  places  that 
any  ingenuous  mind  can  wish  to  enter  into,  between 
departure  from  private  study  and  access  to  a  more 
public  charge  of  souls ;  yea  no  less  expedient  for 
men  of  the  best  sufficiency  and  most  maturity  in 
knowledge,  than  the  very  Universities  themselves 
are,  for  the  ripening  of  such  as  be  raw.  Employ- 
ments in  the  families  of  noblemen,  or  in  princes' 
courts,  hath  another  end  for  which  the  self-same 
leave  is  given,  not  without  great  respect  to  the  good 
of  the  whole  Church.  For  assuredly,  whosoever  doth 
well  observe  how  much  all  inferior  things  depend 
upon  the  orderly  courses  and  motions  of  those  greater 
orbs,  will  hardly  judge  it  either  meet  or  good,  that 
the  Angels  assisting  them  should  be  driven  to  betake 
themselves  to  other  stations,  although  by  nature 
they  were  not  tied  where  they  now  are,  but  had 
charge  also  elsewhere,  as  long  as  their  absence  from 
beneath  might  but  tolerably  be  supplied,  and  by 
descending  their  rooms  above  should  become  vacant. 
For  we  are  not  to  dream  in  this  case  of  any  platform 
which  bringeth  equally  high  and  low  unto  parish 
churches,  nor  of  any  constraint  to  maintain  at  their 
own  charge  men  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  the  one 
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so  repugnant  to  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  Erig-  book 
lish  nobility,  the  other  so  improbable  and  unlikely  ^- 
to  take  effect,  that  they  which  mention  either  of 
both,  seem  not  indeed  to  have  conceived  what  either 
is.  But  the  eye  of  the  Law  is  the  eye  of  God,  it 
looketh  into  the  hearts  and  secret  dispositions  of 
men,  it  beholdeth  how  far  one  star  differeth  from 
another  in  glory,  and  as  mens  several  degrees  re- 
quire, accordingly  it  guideth  them ;  granting  unto 
principal  personages  privileges  correspondent  to  their 
high  estates,  and  that  not  only  in  civil,  but  even  in 
spiritual  affairs,  to  the  end  they  may  love  that  Re- 
ligion the  more,  which  no  way  seeketh  to  make  them 
vulgar,  no  way  diminishes  their  dignity  and  great- 
ness, but  to  do  them  good  doth  them  honour  also, 
and  by  such  extraordinary  favours  teacheth  them  to 
be  in  the  Church  of  God,  the  same  which  the 
Church  of  God  esteemeth  them,  more  worth  than 
thousands.  It  appeareth  therefore  in  what  respect 
the  Laws  of  this  realm  have  given  liberty  of  non- 
residence  to  some,  that  their  knowledge  may  be  in- 
creased, and  their  labours  by  that  mean  be  made 
afterwards  the  more  profitable  to  others,  lest  the 
houses  of  great  men  should  want  that  daily  exercise 
of  Religion,  wherein  their  example  availeth  as  much, 
yea  many  times  peradventure  more  than  the  Laws 
themselves  with  the  common  sort.  A  third  thing 
respected  both  in  permitting  absence,  and  also  in 
granting  to  some  that  liberty  of  addition  or  plurality, 
which  necessarily  enforceth  their  absence,  is  a  mere 
both  just  and  conscionable  regard  that  as  men  are  in 
quality,  and  as  their  services  are  in  weight  for  the 
public  good,  so  likewise  their  rewards  and  encou- 
ragements by  special  privilege  of  Law  might  some- 
what declare  how  the  state  itself  doth  accept  their 
pains,  much  abhorring  from  their  bestial  and  savage 
rudeness,  which  think  that  oxen  should  only  labour, 
and  asses  feed.  Thus  to  Readers  in  Universities, 
whose   very  paper  and   book-expences  their    ancient 
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BOOK   allowances  and  stipends  at  this  day  do  either  not,  or 
^-       hardly   sustain;    to   Governors   of  Colleges,  lest   the 
great  overplus  of  charges  necessarily  enforced    upon 
them,  by  reason    of  their  place,  and  very  slenderly 
supplied,  by  means  of  that  charge  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  which  their  Founders  could  not  fore- 
see ;  to  men  called  away  from  their  cures,  and  em- 
ployed in  w^eightier  business  either  of  the  Church  or 
Commonwealth,  because  to  impose  upon  them  a  bur- 
den which  requireth  their  absence,  and  not  to  release 
them    from    the   duty  of  residence,   were   a  kind   of 
cruel    and    barbarous    injustice ;    to  residents    in    Ca- 
thedral   Churches,   or    upon    dignities    Ecclesiastical, 
forasmuch    as  these  being   rooms    of  greater    hospi- 
tality, places  of  more  respect  and  consequence  than 
the  rest,  they  are  the  rather   to    be  furnished   with 
men  of  best  quality,  and   the  men  for  their  quality's 
sake   to    be    favoured    above    others — I  say  unto    all 
these,  in  regard  of  their  worth  and  merit,  the  Law 
hath   therefore    given    leave,    while   themselves   bear 
weightier  burdens,  to    supply  inferior   by  reputation, 
and  in  like  consideration  partly,  partly  also  by  way 
of  honour  to    learning,    nobility,  and  authority,  per- 
mitteth,    that    men    which    have    taken    theological 
degrees    in   schools,    the   Suffragans    of  Bishops,    the 
household  Chaplains   of  men   of  honour  or  in  great 
offices,    the    brethren    and    sons    of   Lords   temporal, 
or  of  Knights,  if  God  shall  move  the  hearts  of  such 
to   enter  at   any  time  into   holy  orders,    may  obtain 
to  themselves   a  faculty  or  licence  to   hold  two  Ec- 
clesiastical livings  though  having  cure ;  any  spiritual 
persons  of  the  Queen's  Council,  three  such  livings ; 
her  Chaplains,   what  number   of  promotions    herself 
in  her  own  princely  wisdom  thinketh  good  to  bestow 
upon  them.     But,   as    it    fareth    in    such    cases,    the 
gap  which  for  just  considerations  we  open  unto  some, 
letteth   in  others  through  corrupt  practices,  to  whom 
such  favours  were  neither  meant  nor  should  be  com- 
municated.    The    greatness  of  the    harvest,  and    the 
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scarcity  of  able  workmen  hath  made  it  necessary  book 
that  Law  should  yield  to  admit  numbers  of  men  but  ^- 
slenderly  and  meanly  qualified.  Hereupon,  because 
whom  all  other  worldly  hopes  have  forsaken,  they 
commonly  reserve  ministerial  vocation  as  their  last 
and  surest  refuge  ever  open  to  forlorn  men ;  the 
Church,  that  should  nourish  them  whose  service  she 
needeth,  hath  obtruded  upon  her  their  service  that 
know  not  otherwise  how  to  live  and  sustain  them- 
selves. These  finding  nothing  more  easy  than  means 
to  procure  the  writing  of  a  few  lines  to  some  one  or 
other  which  hath  authority,  and  nothing  more  usual 
than  too  much  facility  in  condescending  unto  such 
requests,  are  often  received  into  that  vocation  where- 
unto  their  unworthiness  is  no  small  disgrace.  Did 
any  thing  more  aggravate  the  crime  of  Jeroboam's 
profane  apostasy,  than  that  he  chose  to  have  his 
Clergy  the  scum  and  refuse  of  his  whole  land  ?  Let 
no  man  spare  to  tell  it  them,  that  they  are  not  faith- 
ful towards  God  that  burden  wilfully  his  Church  with 
such  swarms  of  unworthy  creatures.  I  will  not  say  of 
all  degrees  in  the  ministry,  that  which  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  doth  of  the  highest.  He  that  will  undertake  ^ochrysost. 
weighty  a  chars:e.  had  need  to  he  a  man  of  ^reat  un-  ^f  ^^f.^^^^f!?" 

J         .     T  1  •  7         '    1       T    '       "^  r      tio,  lib.  111. 

aerstanaing,  rarely  assisted  with  divine  grace,  fore.  i5,i6. 
integrity  of'  manners,  purity  of'  life,  aiid  for  all  other 
virtues,  to  have  in  him  more  than  a  man :  but  surely 
this  I  will  say  with  Chrysostom,  ff^e  need  not  doubt 
whether  God  be  highly  displeased  with  us,  or  what  the 
cause  of  his  anger  is,  if  things  of  so  great  fear  and 
holiness  as  are  the  least  and  lowest  duties  of  his  ser- 
vice, be  thrown  wilfully  on  them  whose  not  only  mean, 
hut  bad  and  scandalous  qual'ity  doth  defle  whatsoever 
they  handle.  These  eye-sores  and  blemishes  in  conti- 
nual attendants  about  the  service  of  God's  Sanctuary, 
do  make  them  every  day  fewer  that  willingly  resort 
unto  it,  till  at  length  all  affection  and  zeal  towards 
God  be  extinct  in  them  through  a  wearisome  con- 
tempt of  their  persons,  which  for  a  time  only  live  by 
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BOOK   Religion,  and  are  for  recompence,  in  fine,  the  death  of 
^'       the  nurse  that  feedeth  them.     It  is  not  obscure,  how 
incommodious  the  Church  hath  found  both  this  abuse 
of  the  hberty  which  Law  is  enforced  to  grant ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  the  like  abuse  of  that  favour  also 
which  Law  in  other  considerations  already  mentioned 
afforded  touching  residence  and  plurality  of  spiritual 
livings.     Now  that  which  is  practised  corruptly  to  the 
detriment   and  hurt  of  the  Church  against  the  pur- 
pose of  those  very  Laws  which   notwithstanding  are 
pretended  in  defence  and  justification  thereof,  we  must 
needs  acknowledge  no  less  repugnant  to  the  grounds 
and  principles  of  common  rights  than  the  fraudulent 
proceedings   of  tyrants  to  the  principles  of  just  so- 
vereignty.    Howbeit  not   so  those   special    privileges 
which    are    but    instruments   wrested    and    forced    to 
serve   malice.     There  is  in  the  patriarch  of  heathen 
philosophers  this  precept,  ^Let  no  hushandman  nor 
no  handicraftsman  he  a  priest.     The  reason  where- 
upon  he  groundeth  is  a  maxim   in  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture ;  it  importeth  greatly  the  good  of  all  men  that 
God  he  reverenced,  with   whose  honour  it  standeth 
not  that  they  which  are  publicly  employed  in  his  ser- 
vice should  live  of  base  and  manuary  trades.     Now 
ActsxK.     compare  herewith  the  Apostle's  words,  Ye  know  that 
^cor.  IV.    l^^^^^  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities^  and  to 
12-^       ..  them  that  are  with  me.    What  think  we  ?   Did  the 
^^^    less.  11.  ^pQg^]g  ^^^y  thing  opposite   herein,   or  repugnant  to 

2Thess. iii-the  rulcs  and  maxims  of  the  Law  of  Nature?  The 
self-same  reasons,  that  accord  his  actions  with  the 
Law  of  Nature,  shall  declare  our  privileges  ajid  his 
laws  no  less  consonant.  Thus  therefore  we  see,  that 
although  they  urge  very  colourably  the  Apostle's  own 
sentences,  requiring  that  a  minister  should  be  able 
to  divide  rightly  the  Word  of  God,  that  they  who 
are   placed    in  charge    should    attend   unto  it  them- 

^  OvTi  yap  ytupyov,  oIts  ^uvcx.vcov  hpsoc  KUTocaTocrtov'  v'jro  yu^  rut  yroXiTuv 
vr^f-iTu  T»^acr^aj  roiiq  Bboix;.     Arist,  Politic,  vii.  c.  9. 
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selves^  which   in  absence  they  cannot  do,  and  that  book 
they  which  have  divers   cures   must  of  necessity  be      ^- 
absent  from  some,  whereby  the  Law  apostohc  seem- 
eth  apparently  broken,  which  Law  requiring  attend- 
ance cannot  otherwise  be   understood  than   so  as  to 
charge  them  with  perpetual  residence:  again,  though 
in  every  of  these  causes  they  indefinitely  heap  up  the 
sentences    of    Fathers,    the    decrees    of    Popes,    the 
ancient  edicts  of  imperial  authority,  our  own  national 
Laws    and    Ordinances    prohibiting    the    same,    and 
grounding  evermore  their  prohibitions  partly  on  the 
Laws  of  God,  and  partly  on  reasons  drawn  from  the 
light  of  Nature,  yet  hereby  to  gather  and  infer  con- 
tradiction between   those  Laws  which   forbid   indefi- 
nitely, and  ours  which  in  certain  cases  have  allowed 
the  ordaining  of  sundry  ministers  whose   sufficiency 
for   learning   is    but   mean ;    again,    the    licensing  of 
some  to  be  absent  from   their  flocks,  and   of  others 
to  hold  more  than  one  only  living  which  hath  cure 
of    souls,    I    say,    to    conclude    repugnancy    between 
these  especial  permissions  and  the  former  general  pro- 
hibitions  which   set  not   down  their  own    limits,    is 
erroneous,  and  the  manifest  cause  thereof  ignorance 
in  difl^erence  of  matter  which  both  sorts  of  Law  con- 
cern.    If  then  the  considerations  be  reasonable,  just, 
and    good,  whereupon   we    ground    whatsoever    our 
Laws  have  by  special   right   permitted,  if  only  the 
eifects    of   abused    privileges    be    repugnant    to    the 
maxims  of  common  right,  this   main   foundation   of 
repugnancy  being  broken,  whatsoever  they  have  built 
thereupon  falleth  necessarily  to  the  ground.     Where- 
as therefore,  upon  surmise,  or  vain  supposal  of  op- 
position  between    our   special   and  the  principles  of 
common  right,  they  gather  that  such  as  are  with  us 
ordained  ministers,  before  they  can  preach  be  neither 
lawful,  because  the  Laws    already  mentioned   forbid 
generally  to  create  such,  neither  are  they  indeed  min- 
isters, although    we  commonly   so    name    them,   but 
whatsoever  they  execute  by  virtue  of  such  their  pre- 
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BOOK  tended  vocation  is  void;  that  all  our  grants  and  to- 
^-  lerations,  as  well  of  this  as  the  rest,  are  frustrate  and 
of  no  effect ;  the  persons  that  enjoy  them  possess 
them  wrongfully,  and  are  deprivable  at  all  hours ; 
finally^  that  other  just  and  sufficient  remedy  of  evils 
there  can  be  none,  besides  the  utter  abrogation  of 
these  our  mitigations,  and  the  strict  establishment  of 
former  ordinances  to  be  absolutely  executed  what- 
soever follow :  albeit  the  answer  already  made  in 
discovery  of  the  weak  and  unsound  foundation  where- 
upon they  have  built  these  erroneous  collections  may 
be  thought  sufficient ;  yet  because  our  desire  is  rather 
to  satisfy,  if  it  be  possible,  than  to  shake  them  off, 
we  are  with  very  good  will  contented  to  declare  the 
causes  of  all  particulars  more  formally  and  largely  than 
the  equity  of  our  own  defence  doth  require. 

There  is  crept  into  the  minds  of  men,  at  this  day, 
a  secret  pernicious  and  pestilent  conceit,  that  the 
greatest  perfection  of  a  Christian  man  doth  consist 
in  discovery  of  other  men's  faults,  and  in  wit  to  dis- 
course of  our  own  profession.  When  the  world 
most  abounded  with  just,  righteous,  and  perfect  men, 
their  chiefest  study  was  the  exercise  of  piety,  wherein 
for  their  safest  direction  they  reverently  hearkened 
to  the  readings  of  the  Law  of  God,  they  kept  in 
mind  the  oracles  and  aphorisms  of  wisdom  which 
tended  unto  virtuous  life ;  if  any  scruple  of  con- 
science did  trouble  them  for  matter  of  actions  which 
they  took  in  hand,  nothing  was  attempted  before 
counsel  and  advice  were  had,  for  fear  lest  rashly  they 
might  offend.  We  are  now  more  confident,  not 
that  our  knowledge  and  judgment  is  riper,  but  be- 
cause our  desires  are  another  way.  Their  scope  was 
obedience,  ours  is  skill ;  their  endeavour  was  re- 
formation of  life,  ^our  virtue  notliing  but  to  hear 
gladly  the   reproof  of  vice ;   they  in   the  practice  of 

*   'AA^'  ot  TToAAoi  rocvroc  [a,\v  ov  'nrpoirrovaiv,  l^rl  ol  tov  y^oyov  x.cx,ra^ivyQv- 
ToTg  KotfjivovaiVy  o\  riov  locr^uv   UKOvovat  fjuv  Itti/xeAwj,   wotoycrt   ol   ovoiv  rtov 
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their  Religion  wearied  chiefly  their  knees  and  hands,  book 
we  especially  our  ears  and  tongues.  We  are  grown  ^- 
as  in  many  things  else,  so  in  this,  to  a  kind  of  in- 
temperancy,  which  (only  sermons  excepted)  hath 
almost  brought  all  other  duties  of  Religion  out  of 
taste.  At  the  least  they  are  not  in  that  account  and 
reputation  which  they  should  be.  Now,  because 
men  bring  all  Religion  in  a  manner  to  the  only 
office  of  hearing  sermons,  if  it  chance  that  they  who 
are  thus  conceited  do  embrace  any  special  opinion 
different  from  other  men,  the  sermons  that  relish 
not  that  opinion  can  in  no  wise  please  their  appetite. 
Such  therefore  as  preach  unto  them,  but  hit  not  the 
string  they  look  for,  are  respected  as  unprofitable, 
the  rest  as  unlawful ;  and  indeed  no  ministers,  if  the 
faculty  of  sermons  want.  For  why?  A  minister  of 
the  Word  should,  they  say,  be  able  rightly  to  divide 
the  Word.  Which  Apostolic  Canon  many  think  they 
do  well  observe,  when  in  opening  the  sentences  of 
holy  Scripture  they  draw  all  things  favourably  spoken 
unto  one  side ;  but  whatsoever  is  reprehensive,  severe, 
and  sharp,  they  have  others  on  the  contrary  part 
whom  that  must  always  concern,  by  which  their 
over-partial  and  un-indiiferent  proceeding,  while  they 
thus  labour  amongst  the  people  to  divide  the  Word, 
they  make  the  Word  a  mean  to  divide  and  distract 
the  people.  'O^^oTOjtxsn/,  to  divide  aright,  doth  note 
in  the  Apostles*  writings  soundness  of  doctrine  only ; 
and  in  meaning  standeth  opposite  to  >t«n/oTo//,av,  the 
broaching  of  new  opinions  against  that  which  is  re- 
ceived. For  questionless  the  first  things  delivered  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  were  pure  and  sincere  truth ; 
which  whosoever  did  afterwards  oppugn,  could  not 
choose  but  divide  the  Church  into  two  moieties ;  in 
which  division,  such  as  taught  what  was  first  be- 
lieved,   held   the    truer   part;    the    contrary    side,    in 

vpo(7TCCTToi/.ev(>Jv.  Q.crTCz^  ovv  ovol  lueTvoi  iv  e^ova  to  cu^a,,  ovtu  ospot- 
'Kivoyitvoi ,  ovo\  ovroi  rrtv  "^v^riv  avTu  (piXoao(povvrt<;.  Arist.  Etb.  lib.  ii, 
c.  4.  in  fine. 
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BOOK   that    they    were    teachers     of    novelty,    erred.     For 
^-       prevention   of  which   evil   there    are   in    this  Church 


many  singular  and  devised  remedies ;  as  namely,  the 
use  of  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  before 
admission  to  degrees  of  learning  or  to  any  Ecclesi- 
astical living;  the  custom  of  reading  the  same  Ar- 
ticles, and  of  approving  them  in  public  assemblies 
wheresoever  men  have  benefices  with  cure  of  souls ; 
the  order  of  testifying  under  their  hands  allowance 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Book  of 
ordaining  Ministers ;  finally,  the  discipline  and  mo- 
derate severity  which  is  used  either  in  otherwise  cor- 
recting or  silencing  them  that  trouble  and  disturb  the 
Church  with  doctrines  which  tend  unto  innovation  ; 
it  being  better  that  the  Church  should  want  alto- 
gether the  benefit  of  such  men's  labours,  than  en- 
dure the  mischief  of  their  inconformity  to  good 
laws ;  in  which  case,  if  any  repine  at  the  course  and 
proceedings  of  justice,  they  must  learn  to  content 
Vaier.  lib.  themsclvcs  with  the  answer  of  M.  Curius,  which  had 
vi.  c.  3.  sometime  occasion  to  cut  off  one  from  the  body 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  in  whose  behalf  because  it 
might  have  been  pleaded  that  the  party  was  a  man 
serviceable,  he  therefore  began  his  judicial  sentence 
with  this  preamble,  Non  esse  opus  reip.  eo  cive  qui 
parere  nesciret ;  The  commonwealth  needeth  men  of 
quality^  yet  never  those  men  which  have  not  learned 
how  to  obey  But  the  ways  which  the  Church  of 
England  hath  taken  to  provide  that  they  who  are 
teachers  of  others  may  do  it  soundly,  that  the  purity 
and  unity  as  well  of  ancient  discipline  as  doctrine  may 
be  upheld,  that  avoiding  singularities  we  may  all  glo- 
rify God  with  one  heart  and  one  tongue,  they  of  all 
do  least  approve  that  do  most  urge  the  Apostles'  rule 
and  canon.  For  which  cause  they  allege  it  not  so 
much  to  that  purpose,  as  to  prove  that  unpreaching 
ministers  (for  so  they  term  them)  can  have  no  true 
nor  lawful  calling  in  the  Church  of  God.  St.  Au- 
gustine hath   said  of  the  will  of  man,  that  simply  to 
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will  proceedeth  from  nature^  hut  our  well-willing  is  book 
from  grace.  We  say  as  much  of  the  ministers  of  God,  ^- 
publicly  to  teach  and  instruct  the  Church  is  necessary 
in  every  Ecclesiastical  minister ;  hut  ahility  to  teach 
by  sermons  is  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  them 
whom  he  maheth  sufficient  for  the  commendable  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  That  therefore  wherein  a  min-ox.  Man. 
ister  differeth  from  other  Christian  men  is  not,  asP*^'^' 
some  have  childishly  imagined,  the  sound  preaching  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  but  as  they  are  lawfully  and  truly 
governors  to  whom  authority  of  regiment  is  given  in 
the  commonwealth  according  to  the  order  which  Po- 
lity hath  set,  so  canonical  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  that  which  maketh  a  lawful  minister  as 
touching  the  validity  of  any  act  which  appertaineth  to 
that  vocation.  The  cause  why  St.  Paul  willed  Timothy 
not  to  be  over-hasty  in  ordaining  ministers,  was  (as  we 
very  well  may  conjecture)  because  imposition  of  hands 
doth  consecrate  and  make  them  ministers  whether 
they  have  gifts  and  qualities  fit  for  the  laudable  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  or  no.  If  want  of  learning  and 
skill  to  preach  did  frustrate  their  vocation,  ministers 
ordained  before  they  be  grown  unto  that  maturity 
should  receive  new  ordination  whensoever  it  chanceth 
that  study  and  industry  doth  make  them  afterwards 
more  able  to  perform  the  office ;  than  which  what 
conceit  can  be  more  absurd  ?  Was  not  St.  Augustine 
himself  contented  to  admit  an  assistant  in  his  own 
Church,  a  man  of  small  erudition,  considering  that 
what  he  wanted  in  knowledge  was  supplied  by  those 
virtues  which  made  his  life  a  better  orator  than 
more  learning  could  make  others  whose  conversation 
was  less  holy  ?  Were  the  priests  sithence  Moses  all 
able  and  sufficient  men,  learnedly  to  interpret  the 
Law  of  God  ?  Or  was  it  ever  imagined  that  this 
defect  should  frustrate  what  they  executed,  and  de- 
prive them  of  right  unto  any  thing  they  claimed  by 
virtue  of  their  priesthood  ?  Surely,  as  in  magistrates 
the  want  of  those  gifts  which  their  office  needeth  is 
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BOOK  cause    of  just    imputation    of   blame    in   them    that 
^'       wittingly  choose  unsufficient  and  unfit  men  when  they 


of  the  Ab- 
stract. 


might  do  otherwise,  and  yet  therefore  is  not  their 
choice  void,  nor  every  action  of  magistracy  frustrate 
in  that  respect;  so  whether  it  were  of  necessity,  or 
even  of  very  carelessness,  that  men  unable  to  preach 
should  be  taken  in  pastors'  rooms,  nevertheless  it 
seemeth  to  be  an  error  in  them  which  think  the  lack 
of  any  such  perfection  defeateth  utterly  their  calling. 
To  wish  that  all  men  were  qualified  as  their  place 
and  dignities  require,  to  hate  all  sinister  and  corrupt 
dealings  which  hereunto  are  any  let,  to  covet  speedy 
redress  of  those  things  whatsoever  whereby  the  Church 
sustaineth  detriment,  these  good  and  virtuous  desires 
cannot  offend  any  but  ungodly  minds.  Notwith- 
standing, some  in  the  true  vehemency,  and  others 
under  the  fair  pretence  of  these  desires,  have  adven- 
tured that  which  is  strange,  that  which  is  violent 
The  Author  and  uujust.  There  are  which  in  confidence  of  their 
general  allegation  concerning  the  knowledge^  the 
residence,  and  the  single  livings  of  ministers,  pre- 
sume not  only  to  annihilate  the  solemn  ordinations 
of  such  as  the  Church  must  of  force  admit,  but  also 
to  urge  a  kind  of  universal  proscription  against  them, 
to  set  down  articles,  to  draw  commissions,  and  almost 
to  name  themselves  of  the  Quorum,  for  inquiiy  into 
men's  estates  and  dealings,  whom  at  their  pleasure 
they  would  deprive  and  make  obnoxious  to  what 
punishment  themselves  list,  and  that  not  for  any 
violation  of  Laws  either  spiritual  or  civil,  but  be- 
cause men  have  trusted  the  Laws  too  far,  because 
they  have  held  and  enjoyed  the  liberty  which  Law 
granteth,  because  they  had  not  the  wit  to  conceive  as 
these  men  do,  that  Laws  were  made  to  entrap  the 
simple,  by  permitting  those  things  in  shew  and  ap- 
pearance which  indeed  should  never  take  effect,  foras- 
much as  they  were  but  granted  with  a  secret  condi- 
tion to  be  put  in  practice  if  they  should  be  profitable 
and  agreeable  with  the  Word  of  God ;  which  condi- 
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tion  failing  in  all  ministers  that  cannot  preach,  in  all  book 
that  are  absent  from  their  livings,  and  in  all  that  have  ^- 
divers  livings,  (for  so  it  must  be  presumed,  though 
never  as  yet  proved,)  therefore  as  men  which  have 
broken  the  Law  of  God  and  Nature  they  are  depriva- 
ble  at  all  hours.  Is  this  the  justice  of  that  disciphne 
whereunto  all  Christian  Churc^ies  must  stoop  and  sub- 
mit themselves?  Is  this  the  equity  wherewith  they 
labour  to  reform  the  world  ?  I  will  no  way  diminish 
the  force  of  those  arguments  whereupon  they  ground : 
but  if  it  please  them  to  behold  the  visage  of  these  col- 
lections in  another  glass,  there  are  civil  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical unsufficiencies,  non-residences,  and  plurali- 
ties ;  yea  the  reasons  which  light  of  Nature  hath  min- 
istered against  both  are  of  such  affinity,  that  much 
less  thev  cannot  enforce  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
When  they  that  bear  great  offices  be  persons  of  mean 
worth,  the  contempt  whereinto  their  authority  grow- 
eth  ^  weakeneth  the  sinews  of  the  whole  state.  Not- 
withstanding, where  many  governors  are  needful,  and 
they  not  many  whom  their  quality  can  commend, 
^the  penury  of  worthier  must  needs  make  the  meaner 
sort  of  men  capable.  Cities,  in  the  absence  of  their 
governors,  are  as  ships  wanting  pilots  at  sea:  but 
were  it  therefore  *^  justice  to  punish  whom  superior  au- 
thority pleaseth  to  call  from  home,  or  alio  wet  h  to  be 
employed  elsewhere  ?  In  committing  ^  many  offices 
to  one  man  there  are  apparently  these  inconveniences ; 
the  commonwealth  doth  lose  the  benefit  of  serviceable 

^  MeyccXuv  ycc^  Kv^ioi  xaOscrTwra?,  a.v  evre?^£Tq  uat,  f^iydXu  ^Xtx'7rrov<7i. 
Arist.  Polit.  ii.  c.  9. 

^  Nee  ignoio  maximos  honores  ad  parum  dignos  penuria  meli- 
orum  solere  deferri.    Mainertin.  Paneg.  ad  Julian. 

^  Neque  enim  aequum  visum  est  absentem  Reipub.  causa  inter 
reos  referri  dura  Reipub.  operatur.  Ulpian.  1.  xv.  Si  maiitus,  ad 
legem  Julian,  de  Adulter. 

^  Arist.  Polit.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  See  tbe  like  preamble  framed  by  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Abstract,  where  he  fancieth  a  Bishop  deposing  one  unapt 
to  preach,  whom  himself  had  before  ordained. 
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BOOK  men  which  might  be  trained  up  in  those  rooms;  it  is 
^'  not  easy  for  one  man  to  discharge  many  mens  duties 
well ;  in  service  of  warfare  and  navigation,  were  it  not 
the  overthrow  of  whatsoever  is  undertaken  if  one  or 
two  should  engross  such  offices,  as,  being  now  divided 
into  many  hands,  are  discharged  with  admirable  both 
perfection  and  expedition  ?  Nevertheless,  be  it  far 
from  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  to  imagine,  that 
in  these  considerations  princes  either  ought  of  duty 
to  revoke  all  such  kind  of  grants,  though  made  with 
very  special  respect  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  cer- 
tain men,  or  might  in  honour  demand  of  them  the  re- 
signation of  their  offices  with  speech  to  this  or  the  like 
eft'ect :  Forasmuch  as  you  A.  B.  by  the  space  of  many 
years  have  done  us  that  faithful  service  in  most  im- 
portant affairs,  for  which  we  always  judging  you 
worthy  of  much  honour,  have  therefore  committed 
unto  you  from  time  to  time  very  great  and  weighty 
offces,  which  hitherto  you  quietly  enjoy ;  we  are  now  ' 
given  to  understand,  that  certain  grave  and  learned 
men  have  fomid  in  the  books  of  ancient  philosophers 
divers  arguments  drawn  from  the  common  light  of 
nature,  and  declaring  the  wonderful  discommodities 
which  use  to  grow  by  dignities  thus  heaped  together 
in  one :  for  which  cause,  at  this  present,  moved  in 
conscience  and  tender  care  for  the  public  good,  we  \ 
have  summoned  you  hither  to  dispossess  you  of  those 
places,  and  to  depose  you  from  those  rooms  whereof 
indeed  by  virtue  of  our  own  grant,  yet  against  reason, 
you  are  possessed.  Neither  ought  you  or  any  other 
to  think  us  rash,  light,  or  inconstant,  in  so  doing ;  for 
we  tell  you  plain,  that  herein  we  will  both  say  and  do 
that  thing  which  the  noble  and  wise  Emperor  some- 
time both  said  and  did  in  a  matter  of  far  less  weight 
than  this ;  Quod  inconsulto  fecimus,  consulto  revoca- 
mus.  That  which  we  unadvisedly  have  done,  we  ad- 
visedly ivill  revoke  and  undo.  Now  for  mine  own  part 
the  greatest  harm  I  would  wish  them  who  tliink  that 
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this  were  consonant  with  equity  and  right  is,  that  they  book 
might  but  hve  where  all  things  are  with  such  kind  of  ^- 
justice  ordered  till  experience  have  taught  them  to  see 
their  error.  As  for  the  last  thing  which  is  incident 
into  the  cause  whereof  we  speak,  namely,  what  course 
were  the  best  and  safest  whereby  to  remedy  such  evils 
as  the  Church  of  God  may  sustain,  where  the  present 
liberty  of  Law  is  turned  to  great  abuse,  some  hght  we 
may  receive  from  abroad,  not  unprofitable  for  direction 
of  God's  own  sacred  house  and  family.  The  Romans 
being  a  people  full  of  generosity,  and  by  nature  court- 
eous, did  no  way  more  shew  their  gentle  disposition 
than  by  easy  condescending  to  set  their  bondmen  at 
liberty.  Which  benefit  in  the  happier  and  better 
times  of  the  commonwealth  was  bestowed  for  the 
most  part  as  an  ordinary  reward  of  virtue,  some  few 
now  and  then  also  purchasing  freedom  with  that  which 
their  just  labours  could  gain,  and  their  honest  frugality 
save.  But  as  the  empire  daily  grew  up,  so  the  man- 
ners and  conditions  of  men  decayed,  wealth  was  ho- 
noured, and  virtue  not  cared  for ;  neither  did  any  thing 
seem  opprobrious  out  of  which  there  might  arise  com- 
modity and  profit,  so  that  it  could  be  no  marvel  in  a 
state  thus  far  degenerated,  if  when  the  more  ingenu- 
ous sort  were  become  base,  the  baser  laying  aside  all 
shame  and  face  of  honesty,  did  some  by  robberies, 
burglaries,  and  prostitution  of  their  bodies,  gather 
wherewith  to  redeem  liberty;  others  obtain  the  same 
at  the  hands  of  their  lords,  by  serving  them  as  vile  in- 
struments in  those  attempts,  which  had  been  worthy 
to  be  revenged  with  ten  thousand  deaths.  A  learned,  Dionys. 
judicious,  and  polite  historian,  having  mentioned  so^^J^^^^'^^ 
foul    disorders,   p^iveth    his   iudg^ment   and   censure   of  lib.  ir.  sect. 

them  in  this  sort:  Such  eye-sores  in  the  commonwealth ^^"y^'^^co- 
have  occasio7ied  many  virtuous  minds  to  condemn  ^'/-furd. 
together  the  custom  of  granting  liberty  to  any  bond- 
slave, forasmuch  as  it  seemed  a  thing  absurd  that  a 
people  which  commands  all  the  world  should  consist  of 
so  vile  refuse.     But  neither  is  this  the  only  custom 

VOL.  II.  K  k 
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BOOK  wherein  the  pnrfitahle  inventions  of  former  are  de- 
^'  prayed  hy  latter  ages ;  and  for  myself  I  am  not  of 
their  opinion  that  wish  the  abrogation  of  so  grossly 
used  customs,  which  abrogation  inight  peradventure  he 
cause  of  greater  incoiweniences  ensuing:  but  as  much 
as  may  be,  I  would  rather  advise  that  redress  were 
sought  through  the  careful  providence  of  chief  rulers 
and  overseers  of  the  commonwealth,  by  whom  a  yearly 
survey  being  made  of  all  that  are  manumised,  they 
which  seem  worthy  might  be  taken  and  divided  into 
tribes  with  other  citizens,  the  rest  dispersed  into  colo- 
fiies  abroad,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  that  the  common- 
wealth might  sustain  neither  harm  nor  disgrace  by 
them.  The  ways  to  meet  with  disorders  growing  by 
abuse  of  laws  are  not  so  intricate  and  secret,  especially 
in  our  case,  that  men  should  need  either  much  adver- 
tisement or  long  time  for  the  search  thereof.  And  if 
counsel  to  that  purpose  may  seem  needful,  this  Church 
(God  be  thanked)  is  not  destitute  of  men  endued  with 
ripe  judgment,  whensoever  any  such  thing  shall  be 
thought  necessary.  For  which  end,  at  this  present,  to 
propose  any  special  inventions  of  my  own,  might  ar- 
gue in  a  man  of  my  place  and  calling  more  presump- 
tion perhaps  than  wit.  I  will  therefore  leave  it  entire 
unto  graver  consideration,  ending  now  with  request 
only  and  most  earnest  suit ;  first,  that  they  which  give 
ordination  would,  as  they  tender  the  very  honour  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  safety  of  men,  and  the  endless  good 
of  their  own  souls,  take  heed  lest  unnecessarily,  and 
through  their  default,  the  Church  be  found  worse  or 
less  furnished  than  it  might  be :  secondly,  that  they 
which  by  right  of  patronage  have  power  to  present 
unto  spiritual  livings,  and  may  in  that  respect  much 
damnify  the  Church  of  God,  would,  for  the  ease  of 
their  own  account  in  that  dreadful  day,  somewhat  con- 
sider what  it  is  to  betray  for  gain  the  souls  which 
Christ  hath  redeemed  with  blood,  what  to  violate  the 
sacred  bond  of  fidelity  and  solemn  promise  given  at 
the  first  to  God  and  his  Church  by  them,  from  whose 
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original  interest,  together  with  the  selfsame  title  of  book 
right,  the  same  obligation  of  duty  likewise  is  descend-       '^• 
ed:  thirdly,  that  they  unto  whom  the  granting  of  dis-^ 
pensations  is  committed,  or  which  otherwise  have  any 
stroke  in  the  disposition  of  such  preferments  as  apper- 
tain unto  learned  men,  would  bethink  themselves  what 
it  is  to  respect  any  thing  either  above  or  beside  merit, 
considering  how  hardly  the  world  taketh  it  when  to 
men  of  commendable  note  and  quality  there  is  so  little 
respect  had,  or  so  great  unto  them  whose  deserts  are 
very  mean,  that  nothing  doth  seem  more  strange  than 
the  one  sort  because  they  are  not  accounted  of,  and 
the  other  because  they  are ;  it  being  every  man  s  hope 
and  expectation  in  the  Church  of  God  especially,  that 
the  only  purchase  of  greater  revi^ards  should  be  always 
greater  deserts,  and  that  nothing  should  ever  be  able 
to  plant  a  thorn  where  a  vine  ought  to  grow  :  fourth- 
ly, that  honourable  personages,  and  they  who  by  vir- 
tue of  any  principal  office  in  the  commonwealth  are 
enabled  to  qualify  a  certain  number,  and  make  them 
capable  of  favours  or  faculties  above  others,  suffer  not 
their  names  to  be  abused,  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  wholesome  laws,  by  men    in  whom 
there  is  nothing  notable  besides  covetousness  and  am- 
bition :  fifthly,  that  the  graver  and  wiser  sort  in  both 
universities,  or  whosoever  they  be,  with  whose  appro- 
bation the  marks  and  recognizances  of  all  learning  are 
bestowed,  would  think  the  Apostles'  caution  against 
unadvised  ordinations  not  impertinent  or  unnecessary 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  even  when  they  grant  those  de- 
grees of  schools,  which  degrees  are  not  gratice  gratis 
datce,  kindnesses  bestowed  by  way  of  humanity,  but 
they  are  gratice  gratuni  facientes,  favours  which  al- 
ways  imply  a  testimony   given   to  the  Church   and 
Commonwealth  concerning  men's  sufficiency  for  man- 
ners  and  knowledge ;    a    testimony  upon    the   credit 
whereof  sundry  statutes  of  the  realm  are  built,  a  testi- 
mony so  far  available,  that  nothing  is  more  respected 
for  the  warrant  of  divers  men's  abilities  to  serve  in  the 
affairs  of  the  realm,  a  testimony  wherein  if  they  violate 
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BOOK  that  religion  wherewith  it  ought  to  be  always  given, 
^'  and  do  thereby  induce  into  error  such  as  deem  it  a 
thing  uncivil  to  call  the  credit  thereof  in  question,  let 
them  look  that  God  shall  return  back  upon  their  heads, 
and  cause  them  in  the  state  of  their  own  corporations 
to  feel  either  one  way  or  other  the  punishment  of  those 
harms  which  the  Church  through  their  negligence  doth 
sustain  in  that  behalf:  finally,  and  to  conclude,  that 
they  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  special  indulgence  or 
favour  which  the  laws  permit,  would  as  well  remember 
what  in  duty  towards  the  Church  and  in  conscience 
towards  God  they  ought  to  do,  as  what  they  may  do 
by  using  to  their  own  advantage  whatsoever  they  see 
tolerated ;  no  man  being  ignorant  that  the  cause  why 
absence  in  some  cases  hath  been  yielded  unto  and  in 
equity  thought  sufferable,  is  the  hope  of  greater  fruit 
through  industry  elsewhere,  the  reason  likewise  where- 
fore pluralities  are  allowed  unto  men  of  note,  a  very 
sovereign  and  special  care,  that  as  fathers  in  the  an- 
cient world  did  declare  the  preeminence  of  priority  in 
birth  by  doubling  the  worldly  portions  of  their  first- 
born, so  the  Church  by  a  course  not  unlike  in  assign- 
ing men's  rewards  might  testify  an  estimation  had  pro- 
portionably  of  their  virtues,  according  to  the  ancient 
rule  Apostolic,  They  which  excel  in  labour^  ought  to 
excel  in  honour ;  and  therefore  unless  they  answer 
faithfully  the  expectation  of  the  Church  herein,  unless 
sincerely  they  bend  their  wits  day  and  night  both  to 
sow  because  they  reap,  and  to  sow  so  much  more 
abundantly  as  they  reap  more  abundantly  than  other 
men,  whereunto  by  their  very  acceptance  of  such  be- 
nignities they  formally  bind  themselves,  let  them  be 
well  assured  that  the  honey  which  they  eat  with  fraud 
shall  turn  in  the  end  into  true  gall,  forasmuch  as  laws 
are  the  sacred  image  of  his  wisdom  who  most  severely 
punisheth  those  colourable  and  subtle  crimes  that  sel- 
dom are  taken  within  the  walk  of  human  justice ^    I 

^  For  the  main  hypothesis  or  foundation  of  these  conchisions, 
let  that  before  set  down  in  the  9th.,  be  read  tojjjether  with  this  last 
the  SIst  paragraph. 
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therefore  conclude,  that  the  grounds  and  maxims  of  book 
common  right  whereupon  ordinations  of  ministers  un-  ^' 
able  to  preach,  tolerations  of  absence  from  their  cures, 
and  the  multiplications  of  their  spiritual  livings  are 
disproved,  do  but  indefinitely  enforce  them  unlawful, 
not  unlawful  universally  and  without  exception ;  that 
the  laws  w^hich  indefinitely  are  against  all  these  things, 
and  the  privileges  which  make  for  them  in  certain 
cases,  are  not  the  one  repugnant  to  the  other;  that 
the  laws  of  God  and  Nature  are  violated  through  the 
effects  of  abused  privileges ;  that  neither  our  ordina- 
tions of  men  unable  to  make  sermons,  nor  our  dispen- 
sations for  the  rest,  can  be  justly  proved  frustrate  by 
virtue  of  any  such  surmised  opposition  between  the 
special  laws  of  this  Church  which  have  permitted,  and 
those  general  which  are  alleged  to  disprove  the  same ; 
that  when  privileges  by  abuse  are  grown  incommodious, 
there  must  be  redress  ;  that  for  remedy  of  such  evils, 
there  is  no  necessity  the  Church  should  abrogate  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  specialties  before  mentioned ; 
and  that  the  most  to  be  desired  were  a  voluntary  re-  ' 
formation  thereof  on  all  hands  which  may  give  passage 
wnto  any  abuse. 


End  of  the  Second  J^olume, 


VOL.  n.  L  1 
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^  tYiat  learned  and 
The  vorKs  of  t^a  ^^^^  ^ 
judicious  divine 
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